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An Italian Educator Looks 
At Our Schools* 


GIOVANNI NENCIONI** 


The following report is based on Dr. Nencioni’s visits to Ameri- 
can schools. Dr. Nencioni is the first appointee under the pro- 
gram of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace by 
which key figures in foreign educational systems will be brought 
to this country; they are to observe whatever may be of interest 
to them in American education, with particular reference to the 
study of international relations. 


What deeply strikes the European observer is the ardor of the 
men and women in your schools: the professors of the teachers’ 
training colleges, the boards of education, the principals, the 
teachers. Certainly there are—it would be childish to deny it— 
some crystallized teachers, who will not or cannot improve their 
methods and participate in the educational crusade, but most of 
your teachers, both old and young, do so with enthusiasm. I 
use the word “crusade” because the spirit in the educational field 
here seems to me to have the passionate and religious character 
of a crusade. 

The old Europe—the non-Communist Europe—lacks such a 
fervid, strong, organized action in every field of its life and soci- 
ety, with some exceptions. And that is not only because Europe 
is depressed by a post-war general crisis. Above all it is because 
Europe has not the social feeling of America. 


TYPES OF SOCIETY. I was able to understand many things 
about American life only after I understood that you have a 
“horizontal society” in which every individual feels connected 
with his neighbors and tends to act in groups and with a sense 
of collective responsibility. It is not true at all that America, as 
they usually say, is a nation of individualistic people. 

Europe, on the contrary, is a “vertical society.” That is, a 
very individualistic society, in which the individual feels alone 
and does not need to group with his neighbors to achieve his 
objectives. The European, if he is not Communist or Socialist, 





* A condensed version of a report on American Secondary Schools reprinted by 


mission of the New York Herald Tribune and the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
National Peace. Side heads ours. [Ep.] 


** Inspector of Secondary Schools, Italian Ministry of Education. 
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ally does not like the widely social ideas or enterprises, Ay 
a a is interested in an idea or an enterprise which involve, 
his own elite. That is why, living for forty days in your schoo l 
I felt clearly that America is not a cultural colony of Europe 
but really a new world. 


A SOCIAL SCHOOL. For the American school is a “social” 
school and its principal task is to form good American citizens, 
adequately adjusted to the American society. It is, therefore 
an ethical school because it looks to the relation between child 
and society much more than to culture. It is, consequently, a 
school for all, which invites everybody and rejects nobody. 

The American school is an active and concrete school, a 
school of discussion and collaboration between the young people 
and the teacher. The best lessons are a co-operative result, the 
best work is teamwork. The present life, the life of the country 
and of the world, with all its problems, is the real subject of 
this school. 


PEOPLE COUNT. The American school is not only a mani 
festation of your social feeling but also of that broad, deep and 
immediate sympathy you have for people, especially for young 
people and children. It is really wonderful to see how, particu 
larly in your elementary schools, every child is guided. It is also 
extremely new and consoling for a European to see the infor: 
mality and cordiality which rule the contacts between teacher 
and pupils in your secondary schools. 

Perhaps I should say here that I not only visited privat 
progressive or demonstration schools, but also overcrowded, po? 
ular schools which face heavy social and economic problems) 
in all, I found the same spirit, the same faith, the same will. 


THE EUROPEAN SCHOOL. It is useless for me to al 
about the European school: it is exactly the opposite. Separate f 
from the contemporary life, formal and academic, intellect", 
and unethical (except in the case of religious schools © ý 
teachers rich in prestige), cold and austere. They are 0p°” 
mean, of course, the secondary schools—not to all, but oY 
6 
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the bright people. The others are rejected because the school 
does not serve the individual nor the country, but culture. 

A school for the few, consequently, in which an aristocratic 
conception of life and society dominates. A school, finally, 
where too often the bright but poor children cannot go because 
they lack the money to buy the very expensive textbooks and to 
pay the tuition. 

Western Europe then—and particularly France, Spain, Ger- 
many and Italy—has a big social problem to solve: to create a 
secondary school for all. To this problem another one is con- 
nected: to try, in extending secondary education to all, not to 
lose in quality what is gained in quantity. To try, in other 
words, not to waste the intellectual capacities of the really gifted 
young people. This is your problem, too. 


SOME DOUBTS. If a European observer admires many things 
in the American school, he has also some doubts. They concern 


not at all the elementary school, really wonderful, but the sec- 


ondary one. The doubts are the following: 

(1) In the European school the pupils taste intellectual difh- 
culty and are faced with a strenuous intellectual life. For bright 
young people this is very stimulating. In the American secon- 
dary school the intellectual level is lower. 

(2) The heart and base of the American school is liberty. 
Consequently, you have to be extremely careful, in your practi- 
cal life, not to amputate or limit your freedom and your abso- 
lute faith in its strength. In the unfortunate but possible event 
that your society does not match the freedom that is taught in 
your schools, then your schools will become even more academic 
than the European schools. 

_ (3) The American school tends to form an individual ad- 
Justed to the society in which he has to live. The dangers of 
such an education are three: 

(a) That the educators identify the present American society 
and its political system with the ideal American society and the 
ideal democratic government. This would lead to a sterile 
conformity; 

(b) That the concept of society becomes so narrow that it 
excludes some political or ethical or religious groups; 
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ur school tends to form a quite normal perso, 

bale a to an educational and social average; that is, a 
standardized individual. A European, even if he does not lik 
to confess it, considers the individual life as an artistic creatio 
A nation of one type, even if peaceful, free and joyful, would 
not be very attractive to anybody. Europeans commit the Oppo. 
site sin, presenting to their pupils in their schools Patterns of 
heroes, saints, artists, philosophers—genial people, certainly, but 
not so certainly well adjusted citizens. | 

(4) A last doubt, connected with the preceding one, is that 
your education and your philosophy of life, more and mor 
pervaded by faith in the power of man, and conferring on your 
young people an extreme self-assurance toward reality, separate 
you more and more from religion, confining religion in a dead 
corner of your life. 


THE FUTURE. What can and what must be done in Italy, 
now, for education? After the end of Mussolini’s regime, there 
was an extremely conservative and academic reaction. The pe- 
riod of reaction is now over and the two major political parties 
wish, in very different ways and for very different reasons, 4 
school which will satisfy the needs of all our social classes much 
more than now. The resistance of many academically minded 
teachers is strong. But I think that most of them can not be 
opposed to a reasonable modernization of our school, which 
will save the best and most useful of our tradition. 

Our government is now preparing a school reform, which 
will shortly be discussed by our Parliament. I hope that in 4 
short time we shall have a school more closely corresponding 
to the needs and problems of our contemporary society. I hops 


too, that my experience here will be useful to the educato!’ 
who prepare such a reform. 


CN 


MODEST GOAL 


; Anthony Hope, author of The Prisoner of Zenda, once remarked! 
Unless one is a genius, it is best to aim at being intelligible.” 


Glossary of Federal Prose and English* 


JAMES R. MASTERSON and 
BROOKS PHILLIPS 


The following excerpt is taken from FEDERAL Prose by James 
R. Masterson and Wendell Brooks Phillips, a manual which 
tells how to write circulars and directives for the Government. 
Supplanting Gobbledygook and Quiller-Couch’s Jargon, Federal 
Prose 1s the last word in tortured elegance. 3 


The harmonies of this strange tongue are not confined to 
Government publications and inter-office memos. Most of the 


learned professions, it is safe to say, today use a modified form 
of Federal Prose. 


As they have also amply proved in textbooks, surveys, and 
magazine articles, educationists (the preferred Federal Prose 
word) are no novices at coaxing tiny seeds of thought into 
abundant and riotous bloom. Two examples picked hit-or-miss 


from a well-known report will show how useful Federal Prose 
is in educational writing: 


Reexamine the practice of the activity program with reference 
to the attainment of such values as correct grammatical usage 
in writing, the use of the dictionary, and certain other areas of 
knowledge and skills wherein the regular school program seemed 
to have a slight advantage, to determine whether the school 
should consciously accept a lesser attainment or may attain the 
goals sought through some modification of practice that is in 
harmony with the concepts of activity procedure. 

Among the desirable expenditures attendant upon improving 
the elementary school Program are separate reading table, book 
shelves, and chairs for use by individuals and small groups in 
each classroom; the provision of some equipment for science and 
practical arts, and a larger expenditure for the school library. 


As a public service we pass along these style hints for sound 
Federal (and/or educationist) Prose.—Editor 


ABOUT (prep.) Prefer relating to, respecting, 
. with respect to, concerning, re- 

garding, vis â vis. To distin- 

guish among these expressions 


* Reprinted from Federal Prose: How To Write in and/or for Washington with per- 
mission of the publishers. University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 
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AFTER 


BECAUSE OF 


BEFORE 


BUT 


CASE 
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form of purism now obsolet, 
For about in the sense of appror 
imately substitute around 
“Around 1851.” | 


With reference to time, Prefe, 
subsequent to: “The undersigne; 
will be pleased to discuss th 
matter with you subsequent te 
lunch.” Following is also reLASS 
ommended: “Following his mar 
riage he gained weight.” Fo 
variety use posterior to or pursy. 


ant to. OMPOSED OF 
Prefer due to in adverbial Uses: 


“Due to a cold the speaker - 
sneezed” (better, sternutated), 
Because of is permissible in ad 
jectival uses: “The speaker’s ster. 
hutation was because of a respir- 


atory condition.” ONSENSUS 
Avoid this childlike lapse into 

English by always using prior u 

in chronological relations: “I wil 

be unable to contact you prior t 

tomorrow.” Additional dignity 

may be had by substituting antt 

ror to: “He was separated iro OMBINE, UNITE 


the service 3 days anterior to 
decease.” 


Prefer however: “This factor } 
meaningful; however, it is 04 


the basic element in the pro 
lem.” 


/ESTRUCTION 


)I 
To be avoided with respect pa TARGE 


containers, Wrong: “A case ° 
beer and a box of books.” Right 


“2 containers of beer and books 
respectively.” Case is admirable 
with respect to situations. Wrong: 
“Mrs. X underwent an operation 
for tumor.” Right: “A tumor 
was excised in Mrs. X’s case.” 
Right: “In the case of the dog 
demise has occurred.” 


Prefer category, as would Kant 
and Aristotle: “Members of the 
white-collar category are insuff- 
ciently remunerated.” 


Prefer comprised of: “The pro- 
gram was comprised of three lec- 
tures.” In this instance comprised 
of is particularly appropriate if 
the program contained not only 
lectures but something else, such 
as motion pictures. 


Used only when followed by of 
opinion. Preferred spelling: con- 
census. Eventual prescription of 
this spelling, in spite of etymo- 
logical objections, may be confi- 
dently anticipated. For varia- 
tion use climate of opinion. 


Prefer consolidate or integrate, 
which should be used both in- 
terchangeably and frequently. 


Prefer liquidation. “Conflagra- 
tion effected the liquidation of 
the edifice.” 


Never used in referring to loss of 
a job; substitute involuntary sep- 
aration. 


ll 
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ean possible, substitute 


DO 


DUTY 


EMPLOYEES 
EXCELLENT 


FUNDAMENTAL 


GENERAL (adj) 
I, WE 
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[MPLEMENT 
fect, which should occur not fg 
er than three times on each pg 


Function should be substity, 
for duty, habit, characteris 
openden, ~ ai eee w 

whic e writer js 
‘out The word must occy{MPORTANT 
least five times to the page. INFORM 
Always substitute personnel. — 


Use worthwhile or outstand; 

Never attempt fine distinctions 

meaning by the use of such ¢ 

moded words as prominent, | 

tinguished, chief, superior, a | 
spicuous, eminent, or valuable NFORMATION FACTS 
do so is sheer pedantry, contr 


to the spirit of Federal Prose. 


NTERV 
Debarred by obscene conni AL 


tions; substitute basic or foun 

tion: “The basic elements; INVESTIGATE 
foundation principles.” Elemen 

is also recommended: “The RRELEVANT 
mental bases,” | 


Prefer overall (no hyphen). MENTAL, EMOTIONAL 


These expressions offend in b 
their egotism and their suggest 
of unsocialized orientation. 5 
stitute either the undersigned oAILK 
Passive construction: “The un’ 
signed seizes upon the op? 


tunity of conveying to 
Honor the assurance of his. 
ting : 


Wished consideration.” 
e « , ” ON 4 
Preciation is desired to pee NEY 


Pressed for the permission gr®” 


i "a 
n Your communication 0 
17th inst,” 





When a noun is desired, substi- 
tute adjunct or agency: “A rake 
is a worthwhile adjunct to rak- 
ing leaves.” Permissible as a verb: 
“The execution was implemented 
by lethal gas.” 


= Prefer vital. 


Substitute advise: “Smith advised 
the undersigned he nonconcurred 
in the projected policy.” Inform 
may be used in the sense of de- 
late: “His function was to inform 
the FBI concerning rum-smug- 
gling offenders.” 


Prefer data (always singular): 
“This data is outstanding.” 


Translate as either Azatus or in- 
terim. 


ı In reference to a problem, prefer 


explore. 
Prefer tangential. 


Outmoded adjectives, the refer- 
ents of which do not exist. Sub- 


stitute psychological or, better, 
psychic. 


Always requires restriction by an 
adjective: “Fluid milk” (that is, 
milk that is either a liquid or a 
vapor, as distinguished from solid 


milk), 


Avoided in polite society; prefer 
funds, finances, units of currency, 
even if the reference is to $0.05. 
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OPINION, RESPONSE 
PROVOCATIVE 


PURPOSE 


RED TAPE 


SEEM NECESSARY 


SITUATION 


START, BEGIN 
TEACHER 


UNTIL 


14 





| 


Substitute reaction for both, 


Correctly used wherever no, 
scene implication is intended, ; 
particularly as a modifier of , 
cussion, panel, forum, and | 


like. | 
Always prefer objective. Wro 


“His purpose was to simplify 


work of the office.” Right: “ 
objective was office techni 
simplification.” 


Substitute through channels. | 
pardonable: “Red tape is the q 
of Government work.” Corr 
“Regularization of  proced 
through channels is conduciv 
uniformity of product, distr 
tion of responsibility, and 1 
abruptness of terminability.” 


Substitute the appropriate form 
indicate. Wrong: “Removal of 
eyeball seems necessary.” Rig 
“Enucleation is indicated.” 


Usually designated as pı% 
“The committee gets the pit 
from this memo.” 


Prefer initiate. 


Archaic except as an a, 
of deserved opprobrium. f 
educator or better, educati? 
Cf. mortician, realtor. 


/ 
When possible, substitute 4 | 
ing. Wrong: “Discussion ; 


postponed until yor a 


Right: “Discussion will 9 


ferred pending your arriv?" 
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High School Football in New York City. 
HOWARD L. HURWITZ 
Seward Park High School 


Last Thanksgiving Day the curtain came down on the 1949 
football season. Behind the scenes, in high schools the nation over, 
plans are being made for 1950 and 1951. 


In our city, with a high school population larger than any 
other in the world, there are 80 public high schools, 23 of which 
put football teams into the field. (There are 13 girls’ schools.) 
This is a decrease in the-number of teams which played in pre- 
war years. In many of the schools now in the field the question 
of continuing football is being weighed. The dilemma has 
become two-horned. There is the old horn, which raises the 
question: “Are teen-agers fitted to soak up the physical punish- 


ment meted out in football games?” The second horn is draped 
with the dollar sign, 


THE FINANCIAL PROBLEM. Let’s examine the money angle 
first. There was a time in New York City when high school 
football not only paid for itself but made possible a multitude 
of other extracurricular activities. That time is past. There are 


several explanations for the financial stringency which has 
removed New York City high 
has kept others on the sjdel; 


1—Competing forms of entertainment. Studen 
Saturday’s high school games for Sunday’s p 
Many professional teams are drawi 


ts are by-passing 
rofessional games. 


2—Television. College games are being televised. In those areas 


Where stations are available, high school students are gath- 
“ring around available sets to see the games, 


3—Costs, High schools have not been able to get the cost of tickets 
‘ti to pre-war prices, Expenses of equi 
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KK : 


f the high schools which have been meeting 
chal dee have ihe additional handicap of mo ving 
their own fields. Only 7 of the 23 public high Å- s with 
teams in New York City have their own fields. ttendance 
is discouraged if students must travel great distances. Besides, 
rentals for fields are loading the camel’s age | Most p the 
schools pay high rentals for ball parks and for the use : fields 
controlled by other schools. During the 1949 season, the New 
York Department of Parks helped sustain some of the teams 
in the Bronx-Manhattan Football Conference by agreeing to 
accept as rent for the use of Randall’s Island Stadium 10 per 
cent of the gate (after taxes). 


Some schools are able to withstand annual financi 
losses from football because of accumulated reserves and su 
plementary fund-raising activities. Smaller schools are at a di 
advantage in meeting deficits in this way. 


THE INJURY PROBLEM. The second horn of the footba 
dilemma is the injury problem—always associated with footbal 
No less an authority than Lou Little, Columbia coach, whi 
proclaiming the merits of football today, states that the game! 
now rougher and tougher than in the days of Red Grange. Criti 
of the game remind us that, in 1948, nine high school playe 
were killed; in 1949, five were killed. Others note that new pf 
tective equipment “has turned the average football player into 4 
armored tank as he plunges into the line.” When the game y 
in its infancy, in the 1860’s, uniforms consisted of street clothe 
Today, the uniform weighs 14 pounds. Although the death 4 
is down, there is still too much danger for youngsters, accord 
to opponents of high school football. . 
Opponents also charge that by overshadowing intramu' 
sports, football discourages total participation in athletigi 
worthy educational objective. High school football, oppor“ 
continue, invites bad sportsmanship, as evidenced by failure. 
pupils to follow a losing team. Also, the heavy physical af 
discourages scholarship. These criticisms are applicable to ° 
inter-scholastic sports. _ de 
Proponents of high school football are vigorous in their ia f 
pioning of the game. They estimate that high school i 
from football work out to about 1.33 deaths for every 1% 
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FOOTBALL — 


players. Fatalities in football, they claim, are lower even at the 
high school age than they are for driving a car. Youngsters, they 
continue, cannot be denied opportunities to participate in a 
national game. If it is discouraged in the high schools, it will 
pyramid on sandlots, where deaths already exceed the numbers 
in high school football. Elimination of high school football will 
truly endanger teen-agers, for without the guidance of experi- 
enced coaches and adequate equipment, broken bones will mount 
among boys. Properly coached team members spend hours 
learning how to fall properly and how to tackle with a minimum 
chance for injuries. These will be further reduced as chemists 
and designers evolve a helmet which will minimize head injuries. 
Rule changes, too, with unlimited substitutions have decreased 
the possibility of injury to exhausted athletes. 

Dollar deficits, high school football’s defenders argue, should 


not be a controlling factor. On a per capita basis, these losses fre- 


quently come to a few cents per student. They should be financed, 
where necessary, by general school revenues. If these are not 
forthcoming, then it is up to the Board of Education to request 
enough funds to finance worthwhile extracurricular activities as 
an intrinsic part of the educational program. 


POSITIVE CONTRIBUTION, Football 
life of a school. The very fact that the sch 


scholarship standards which players and students alike are 
expected to maintain. On the contrary, enforcement of scholar- 
ship requirements for team membership raises standards among 
Cys who might otherwise join the 50 percent of our high 
school pupils who leave before graduation. There is also the 


character building made possible by a game in which it is vir- 


a impossible for a star to shine without the help of team- 
es, 


A PROGRAM. High school football in N 


row without draining other activities if: 


ha The Board „Oof Education requests funds to finance in 
J ole, or part, interscholastic athletics, Accordingly, revenues 
rom football and other athletic events become part of the 


ew York City can 
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LE —— m . a hi h 
g a is will adjust the inequities whicl 
= ape eh = py kh treasuries zp will permit 
sens a different schools to have more equal opportunities, 


2. Local newspapers help revive the sport pa ee, a e 
attention it merits. At present only n or = e 
dailies give high school football more than a ing n no 
motion of interborough championships, corresp s i 
season contests in other cities, will stimulate interest i press 
and among student bodies. 


3. Football in each school is recognized as a morale builder. 
Public-address systems, rallies, assembly programs, school news- 
paper publicity, colorful posters, the school band, cheer leaders 
can give school a lift during October and November. To co- 
ordinate this program, the faculty manager of athletics should 
receive a time allowance and assistance commensurate with the 
responsibilities involved in such a program. 


4. There is occasional scheduling of Friday afternoon games, 
a reduction in the price of tickets, and im proved contacts with 
alumni so as to stimulate their attendance. 


Football is deservedly traditional in American schools. If it 
is to retain a niche in our varied school program, the foregoing 


recommendations should be the basis for action by school 
authorities. 


Nt 


AMERICAN 

The average Western man—masterful, aggressive, unscrupulous, 
egotistic, at once good-natured and brutal, kind if you do not cross 
him, ruthless if you do, greedy, ambitious, self-reliant, active for the 
sake of activity, intelligent and unintellectual, quick-witted and 
f ideas but amorous of devices, valuing nothing 

the actual, man in the concrete 


, the unquestioning, thë 


muscles of a man, a predatory, Y% 
Precociously accomplished brute. 


=G. Lowes Dickinson 





Vocational Training for the 
Professional Arts 


FRANK H. PAINE 
Metropolitan Vocational High School 


THE SCHOOL FACES LIFE. The Schoo] of Performing Arts, 
which is the newest vocational center for training high school 
boys and girls gifted in the field of the dance, drama, music or 
radio, has operated successfully for a year and a half at 120 West 
46th Street in the heart of the Times Square theatrical district, 
Here one may observe an unusual vocational and academic activ- 
ity directing the creative urge and training for artistic achieve- 
ment through a daily program of four periods of shop activity 
and four of college preparatory academic subjects for each one 
of the 500 students on register. This educational venture differs 
from the traditional type of schooling because provision is made 
for both privileged and under-privileged youth to prepare for 
careers in the entertainment world, for college entrance and for 
further training in other professional schools. 

Although an ex 
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NING FOR THE ENTERTAINMENT 


the mecca for skilled 
FIELD. New York City always gchar we pts 
musicians, accomplished dancers, 8 [eae supi 
formers. A discriminating pubiic § d thal 
radio p many opera companies, symphonic groups and the. 
port p t ; “as. Each season in this city from twenty to eighty 
atrical pro ae d and about the same number of companies. 
plays p aes We have more schools of drama, more experi- 
tal theatres and more private schools teaching ballet and 
oe her place in the world. As a rule dance 
modern dance than any other place | 
education, even on the pre-professional level, has been comp eted | 
in spare time and after regular school or working hours. It is 
probable that talented individuals have drifted into other occupa- 
tions because of the lack of funds to pay for the private schooling 
in this art. 


NEED FOR TRAI 


While many private schools have done exceptionally fine work 


in training for one of these fields, this is the first time that instruc- 


tion on a vocational basis has been organized in a public high 
school for actors, dancers, musicians and radio announcers. In 


some vocational pursuits individual skill is the result of slow — 


development. But since the actor, dancer and musician manifest 
a desire to give expression to their specialized abilities early in 
life, this is the time to give the training. Even though few grad- 
uates may hope to become headliners, there are many allied jobs 
open for performing artists of less than exceptional rating in this 
nation which employs about 150,000 musicians, 19,000 actors, and 
s. In this newest field, camera-wise writers may be 
in demand soon to adapt dramatic shows on television to pro 
vide visual action rather than dialogue, exposition or narration. 


With little or no special advertis; : ; 
tisıng at least 1,000 talented pet 
- “om kai be on register if facilities were adequate. But 5 
- “ imit 7 eficient instruction in this building. Over 1,000 
PPlications for auditions were submitted for the last two audi: 
tions. Of the 289 appli 


the 500 for the drama, 12 


3 


were admitted. The V 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING — 


selection of teacher personnel and in passing final judgment on 
applicants at scheduled auditions. The Mayor, the Board of 
Estimate, the Board of Education and the Associate Superinten- 
dent in Charge of Vocational Education have given excellent 
cooperation to the members of the Advisory Commission to help 
make this advanced step in’ vocational education a reality. 


EXPERIMENTAL DEVELOPMENT IN THIS FIELD. Just 
as he had organized the various divisions of the Metropolitan 
Vocational High School, so did Dr. Keller, the principal, plan 
the School of Performing Arts. It all began in 1939, when a 
group of men and women on the Commission on Vocational 
Music recommended to the Board of Education the organiza- 
tion on an experimental basis of a course in vocational music for 
gifted boys and girls. Soon graduates of elementary and junior 
high schools applied to take the entrance test, which included a 
musical aptitude test and a regular performance test. At pres- 
ent 150 pupils receive guidance and instruction from six instruc- 
tors, each of whom is a specialist on one instrument. Graduates 
have continued their studies at the Juilliard School of Music, the 
Eastman School of Music and at different universities. Many 


have been employed by leading orchestras and dance bands 
throughout the country. 


The Vocational Dramatics course was organized in 1941 within 
the speech department by one enthusiastic teacher with previous 
stage experience and a dozen interested pupils. About 275 pupils 
OW receive from five specialists in the field of the drama, graded 
“struction in topics ranging from voice and diction to produc- 
ton and direction of plays. Early graduates have appeared in 
such hits as “Let’s Face It,” “Oklahoma,” “Carousel,” “Laff- 


“Carmen Jones.” Others 
television stations. The 
ance Department, which began in September, 1948, with a reg- 
ister of sixty, now has 140 students and ten part-time instructors 
of dance techniques, theory and history. These dancers have 
already demonstrated their talents in assembly programs, a 
ee Clu Production, a Joint production with the Music 

“partment for the School Garden Association, and by their own 

‘Monstration that was opened to the general public last June. 
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ithe Beaninaton Callens Cheresin kshop and Dan 
ington College Choreographers Wor ce 
a rannin Ca at our assembly programs, are using our 


students in their productions and giving them opportunities tol 


perform before the public. Our dancers have — remarkable 
progress in this short period of time. Present + Taip - that 
Dr. Keller’s vision for expansion in these arts has - oth prac. 
tical and practicable. Many talented entertainers, who may never 


have been heard from but for this school, are contributing to the 


lati iS Cl ful per. 
ultural appreciation of the people of this city as success p 
loromn There is no longer any doubt about the success of 
of the present 500. 


HOW THE SCHOOL OPERATES. Pupils are not admitted 


unless they demonstrate high performance ability or aptitude in 
the dance, drama or music. Each term the Superintendent of 
Schools forwards a circular and a blank application form to the 
school principals giving the requirements for admission to the 
School of Performing Arts. The schools are asked to request 
application forms for all pupils who have demonstrated talents 
in the professional arts. After these forms have been filled out 
and sent to us for sorting and checking, we notify the pupils 
when to appear for the audition. The audition is a performance 
test which concludes with a personal interview with each appli 
cant. The examiners agree on a final rating after they have 
rated the applicant on a rating scale. The successful applicants 
are notified to appear for a second audition at which time the 
members of the Vocational Advisory Commission, who are 
experts in the special fields, join with the teachers in judging 
e performance of each individual. The schools of the success 
applicants are notified of the results and asked to send trans 
fers through for the following term. School programs for next 
term are made out for each successful applicant before he 


leaves his former school. So far this procedure seems to be vali 
for the following reasons: 


a. We have a complete 
dition, previ 
vidual, 
b. The recommendation 
c. Each applicant may ch 


€ picture of the Personality, physical con- 
ous training, and achievement level of the indi- 


comes from the sending school. 


; Oose a selection for the performance test. 
's Permits each one to show off to the best advantage. 
22 


Many | 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


d. Final judgments are based on the opinions of more than one 
examiner, 


e. There is flexibility to 


permit pupils of low or high I.Q. to be 
admitted if they can 


perform well. 


On the other hand, the followin 


& may be due to possible weak- 
nesses in our procedure: 


a. School counselors are not always able to reach the most tal- 
ented boys and girls in the schools. 


b. Frequently, pupils say they learned about this school from 
other pupils in this school but not from their own school. 


c. Talented individuals may, for some unknown reason, be 
unable to make a good showing in a brief audition period, 


d. Even though some may give a good exhibition in a brief time, 
showing poise, natural grace, ability to project and follow 
directions, they fail to make appreciable progress in the regu- 


lar course of training, 
Approximately ten percent of the pupils on register last term 


failed to adjust themselves or to meet performance standards. 
After consultation with parents in th i 


, letters are sent to the parents 
e shop specialty. This time the 


ha es, adjustments have been made by per- 
sutting mixed programs—musjc and dance, for example. Stu- 


dents failing in college Preparatory subjects may attend the main 
uilding part of each day to complete the academic requirements 
on a general diploma basis. Provision is made for joint partici- 
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es eee 


™ ancers and musicians, The 
pation in mia "A specialized mia ha 
onena “ib tion as follows: 70-90, 10.4%; 91-110, 31.8 i 
an I.Q. disin m 141-155, 3.6%. It has been found that studeny 
ace do better in music than those in the highs 
aa or pie students with high I.Q.’s have not Su 
salad as actors or dancers. 


is assi o a section teacher who acts as y 

Pren Set oe 7 the student is in school. All De 
sonal problems are discussed with the advisers during ae 
counseling periods. In addition to the four ee =e ; ani 
the four for shop techniques, history and theory, the ‘ “x Cat 
ries on a forty-minute home room advisory session before th 
regular classes begin. All of the music students and many of th 
dancers take private lessons after school to perfect their skill. | 
number have accepted part-time employment after school hour 
While there is no truancy problem at this school, illness cause 
an absence range of from 3 to 7 per cent. The adviser, the healt 
counselor, the school nurse and the school doctor all cooperat 


with the home to keep each student in good mental and physia 


health. 


OUTSIDE ASSISTANCE. Much of the success of the Vou 
tional education program has been due to the active leadersh 
of the Advisory Board on Vocational Education whose membe 
represent the employer, the employee and the public. Pa 
Hawley Donnelly is the able Executive Secretary of this bor | 
The forty odd commissions organized by the Advisory Board t 
a real interest in t 

dents and help to keep school activities in line with current 
dustrial practices, Metropolitan is very fortunate in having 


Advisory Commission of Performing Arts headed by such f 
able leader as Mrs. Samuel A. Lewisohn, who has given 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


for this new school. Some of the oth 


er effective workers on this 
commission are: 


Representing the Theatre 


Alfred Harding of Actors Equity, Helen Hayes, Theresa Hel- 
burn of the Theatre Guild, John Golden, Abram Hill of the 
American Negro Theatre, Norris Houghton, Alexander Kirk- 
land, Brock Pemberton and Margaret Webster. 

Representing the Musicians 

Walter Damrosch, William Feinberg, 
Faine, George H. Gartlan, Mrs. Rand 


Pierrepont Morgan Hamilton, Jacquez Malkin, David Mannes, 
Richard McCann, Gerald Warburg, 


and George A. Wedge. 
Representing the Dance 


Agnes deMille, Martha Graham, Martha Hil] 
Doris Humphrey, Nora Kaye, Linco 
and Helen Tamiris. 


Representing Radio 


George Heller, Robert B. Hudson, 
and Edward Stasheff. 


The gifted students here have an add 
Advisory Commission of such outstan 
active Parent-Teachers Association, with 
teachers and with the good will of 
The School of Performing Arts shou 
to prove its value by the number of its trained students who 
will be succeeding in the entertainment world and by the num- 
er of its graduates who will be majoring in the dance, drama, 


Or music courses in a college or professional school in order 
to become teachers jn the specialized art of their choice. 


Olin Downes, Hyman R. 
olph Guggenheimer, Mrs. 


» Hanya Holm, 
In Kirstein, John Martin, 


Leon Levine, Morris Novik, 


ed advantage with an 
ding leaders, with an 
an able staff of qualified 
the Board of Education. 
Id soon be in a position 


CN Ls 


THE OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY 

so oys know by now, one of the tales of Mr. Mich- 

eners “Tales” has proved a most effective scaffolding for the vari- 

ous talents of the Messrs. Hayward, Logan, Rodgers, Hammerstein 
» *1NZa, and—not least though last—Miss Mary Martin, 


—Hanrvey Brerr in the New York Times Book Review 


As even schoolb 
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Extending the Frontiers of Student 
Democracy — Just One Foot 


j t participa 
; erned with student p Da. 
i again teachers concerr . 
ARPI mO “formulation and execution of — Ye = a 
l d a . i 
ie d the frontiers of student democracy major 
ai ger h has been where to extend the existing 
l searc voa ba 
ore pokey ka what new areas student participation can 
rontiers | 
ve. ; | 
"R the High School of Music and Art, during lar end- 
i — 1950, we experimented with one furt! er exten. 
i f dent articipation. To our knowledge this is a first 
dine & pmr hough it may be quite possible 
ffort in a new direction, thoug | 
i. been doing for a long time what we 
that other schools have been g , 
believed to be pioneering. If the latter be true, then these 
eli . ; | 
schools may be interested in the specific steps used at our 
school to carry out the plan. 


For a decade or more since the creation of this school, our 
awards for Cooperation-in-Government, semi-annually distrib- 
uted to members of the graduating class on the basis of one 
per fifty graduates or fraction thereof, have been atei 
by a Faculty Committee designated by the Principal. 1 
committee consisted of the following school personnel: Dean, 
Faculty Adviser of the General Organization, Faculty Adviser 
of our school newspaper, Faculty Adviser of Senior Activities 
Grade Guide of the Senior Class, with the Chairman of the 
Social Studies Department -as chairman. At meetings of the 
committee, each member presented nominations. The final list 


of awards would constitute the best judgment of the faculty 
members comprising the committee. 


SELECTION BY STUDENTS. At the meeting of the com 


mittee in June, 1949, it was Proposed to the committee that 
for the following term the awards for Cooperation-in-Govet? 
ment be determined not by faculty vote but by vote of a 
senior class. The Writer was authorized to proceed to 1mp 
ment this different method of selection. | 

I. Early in the new term t 
sent to the faculty members 
in Government. 
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3 n . was 
he following communication Y 


to! 
of the Committee on Coopera 


STUDENT DEMOCRACY 


HIGH SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ART 
CONVENT AVENUE AT 135TH STREET 


October 20, 1949 
Dean 


Faculty Adviser, General Organization 
Faculty Adviser, OVERTONE 
Faculty Adviser; Senior Activities 
Grade Guide, Senior Class 


As the first step in the Procedure fo 
TION IN GOVERNMENT awards for the current graduating 
class, kindly list below the names of three or four seniors who, 
in your opinion, should be considered by the Senior Class, 


After your nominations have been submitted, I will ask each 
of the nominees to Present a brief statement of his service 


record to date. These statements will then be mimeographed to 
make possible: 


r selecting COOPERA- 


l. discussion in Senior Social Studies classes 

2. vote by the Senior Classes. 

It will be appreciated if you will let me 
nominations by the end of next week. o 


SIDNEY N. BARNETT 
Chairman, Social Studies 


have the list of your 


List oF NOMINEES 


Fie re a a E epsewenasincausins 
a a A 
D a E 


a T wensuucsecci: 


ee 


HIGH SCHOOL OR MUSIC AND ART 
CONVENT AVENUE AT 135TH STREET 


November 2, 1949 


t.. 
a aaa oananveeneranieics, 


E tec eneneneccs 


SARRNSAORASENSS E 


HISTORY-ECo, TEACHER 


You have been nominated for a COOPERATION IN 
GOVERNMENT award for the current graduating class, 
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OOO 


Social Studies Classės, please prepare a 


r 
setting forth your om 
to our extracurricular a 


‘ by our Senior 
iscussion and vote 
maa five-line statement below 


an 
ibutions to our student go ernment d 
1 V 

tivities here at school. 


DY E i 

it thi tement to me 

Kindly submit this sta | | 
Chairman, Social Studies 


In order to make possible 


Ce 
peeseenees 
aeneereues 
CEEE EEEE] 
eeeusee 
peepee saeaeeesteeere 
eaeeeese 
aeeeuese man 
. aar eeeseeessae 
oc EEEE EEE E 
eeeetere — 
eaeeneeees as 
steeseeeessenatw ee 
eee 
TELLE 
CTEERLEL A 
eeeesse en 
saceree ee 
eevetoors i 
me eee neenre 
s... 
essorese 
eueeennee 
eeveneee 
Seessaeessseeerena® ee eh ee et 
a eneterenese 
eaceeecate a 
eonnee 
eeeueeeee 
saeeeweeeseseeeesee 
eeonees 
eeoeeeseeee 
eteeveee 
eeeeeerssae 


Stee eese 
eeeeeeeeseees 
@eeeretoan 
aeeersaee 

e@eesaeee 

eee eee esses enn eerste 

. 

eeeneee 

EREEREER 

eeeeeere 

sssss.. 

eeeeuces 

seenereee 


3 After the statements had been returned to the committee 


i . H 2 l 
ing item was included in a departmenta 
et os) Class teachers in the Social Studies 
circu 
Department. 
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HIGH SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ART 
DEPARTMENT OF SocIAL STUDIES 


n November 10, 1949 


COOPERATION in GOVERNMENT AWARDS: 
SPECIAL NOTE TO SENIOR TEACHERS. 


We are experimenting this term with a apes 
wherein these awards are being determined by vote of the 
Senior Classes. Up to this point nominations have been 
made by the faculty committee members. The students 
nominated have submitted a brief statement about their 
contributions to student government and our extracur- 
ricular activities, These statements will be mimeographed 


in such a way as to serve not only for discussion but also 
as a ballot. 


At the first of the double periods after the Uniform 
Examinations, please follow this procedure: 


1. Distribute the mimeographed statements. 


2. Ask pupils who are on the list of nominees to leave 
the room and sit in the department office (at the 
special request of the Senior Council), 

3. Guide the class in a discussion of the criteria for 
€cision and the extent to which the candidates ful- 
fill these Criteria. Our major objective is to deter- 
mine the quantity and quality of contribution to 


student government and the extracurricular program 
of the school, 


HIGH POINLS |january, 1959] | 


4. Simultaneous! 
was prepared. 


STUDENT DEMOCRACY 


4. At the warning bell, 
votes, indicating in the 
second choice, etc., to t 

5. Send all the ballots to 
tallying will be done. 


permit the class to cast their 
appropriate spaces first choice, 
he very end. 


the department office where 


SIDNEY N, BARNETT 
Chairman 


y with the foregoing, 


HIGH SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ART 
CONVENT AVENUE AT 135TH STREET 


To all seniors in Senjor Social Studies Classes: 
The following seniors have bee 
in-Government award for the 
has prepared a statement of h 
government and to our extracy 
After discussion in class this p 


n nominated for a Cooperation- 
current graduating class. Each 
is contributions to our student 
tricular activities here at school. 


eriod, you will be given an op- 
portunity to cast your votes, In the space before each name 
place a 1 before your first choice, a 2 before your second choice 
and so on to the 10th choice. 


asses, pC. 


I have actively participated in all phases of student gov- 
“rnment. I was a member of the G.O.’s two top com- 
» and in 5th term I was elected 
ebated in the Assembly on the 748 
Last term I was Music Ed. and sports 
Overtone, and this term I serve as Ad- 
visory Ed. I am a member, and former chairman, of 
the Varsity Show Committee. At Present I am, Mana- 
Ser of the Opera Orchestra; and I was elected last 
term to serve as Pres. of the Class of January °50. 

‘- S. F. 
On GO, Counc} 


Propriations Rey; 


Pres. elections. 
columnist for 


l for four terms, I 
ew Committee two 

ent 4 terms; Class Secretary 3 terms; Ran for G.O. 

Secretary, Member of Arista, Music and Service Honor 
“Ci 5th term, now Treasurer of Arista. Par- 
Ucipated in semiannuals, Accompanied elementary 
school assemblies, accompanied and rehearsed soloists 


and chorus for Bartered Bride. Represented M.&A. on 
. Times Youth Forum, 


served on the Ap- 
terms; Class Presj- 


the following ballot 
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HIGH POINTS [January, 1950) d 
pe a 


one of three 
Di arm been Art myi -m zs a ee as 
i ndertone (Senior ' zi 
yr - me of the Senior Souvenir, gi ias pas 
Co cn of the Senior Council. Have bee 
omm 
tary of official class 7 terms. 


Iş i official class for five terms, 
wie aie oe Col I was School —— 
a ce the All City Red Cross (2 years), School 
in sentative to the Manhattan G.O. Council hp), 
C haiman Advertising and Discount Committee for the 
GO. Booklet (2 years), and a member a the ses 

anni ittee (1 term). I was Secretary o the 
Bo — r; the present time I am Vice- 
President of the Senior Council, and Business Mana- 
ger of the Varsity Show. 


— Se been president of my official class twice and 
treasurer three times. I am a member of the Senior 
Council and am on both the literary and the business 
staff of the Senior Yearbook. I am Secretary of Arista 


and last term tutored a student in English twice a 
week. 


ER E HL: 


Most of my activities had to do with Art. I have e 
President of various studio classes, and a member o 
the Art Honor League. For the last two terms, I have 


been Overtone’s Graphic Editor and am now Art Edi- 
tor of the Senior Yearbook. 


a K.P. 


I was an editor of Overtone and am now business man- 
ager of it; I am an editor of Undertone (the Senior i 

. Class Paper); an active member of the Coop., oy 
Cee dnd editor of Scoop, 4 member of the Socia 
Studies Club, and of the Service Honor League. 

aad N.S. 
I have for the Past years served my term as chairman 
and producer of our varsity show, I have been a mem- 
ber of the lunch squad for 4 terms, 3 as Captain. Last 
year I did a number of linoleum cuts for Overtone. 
This term I am treasurer of my class, I have been 4 
member of the Photography and Dramatics Club, as 
30 


z a — 
aE a ae 
ae 


— —-—— --—_—_---~ 


ee eee Pr pan 
in el 


above. At the warning bell, the clas 


STUDENT DEMOCRACY 


well as once being active in badm 
At present I am most active in Seni 
I am now on the art staff of the Y 


en E.S. 


I was a GO. representative twice, on e 
mittee for G.O.; Vice-president of official 
in recitation classes, 


inton intramurals. 
or Council affairs. 
earbook. 


lections con- 
class, officer 


ensins lT 


Fulfilling my duties as G.O. vice-president, I obtained 
Faculty Advisers and managed the sale of tickets for 
the basketball games as well as publicizing both the 


Dance. I coordinated 
a smooth-running, interesting election campaign. I also 


served as class president and fulfilled the duties ac- 
companying that office. 


>. On the date designated for co 
studies class proceeded to the disc 


class observed by the writer, the 
statement as to the 


nsideration, the senior social 
ussion for the day. In one 
teacher began with a brief 


we mine awards and accept greater student 
responsibility. The class was then led to a consideration of the 


Criteria for choice, and the following were elicited: 
I. Record 
A. Amount of Service 
B. Type of service 
C. Quality of Service 


Individual appraisal 


A. Relationships with fellow students 
- Relationships with teachers, 


The mimeographed b 


IT, 


allots were then distributed. Student 
Proponenents for each of 


the nominees spoke briefly indicating 
r candidates possessed the criteria listed 


S proceeded to voting, 


the degree to which thei 
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HIGH POINTS [January, 1959) 


i he: Senior Council, t 
6. With the aid of the members of t > A ONE STEP FORWARD. After all w h 
ballots were tallied and the results announced to the school, the writer to be a general acceptance of tha mening de tat 
‘ cated, the awards were in no way different f i 
RESULTS OF THE srg At pa also polle q Sia facal would have been granted had the nlor hemn e a aa 
were conducting their poll, the w anag Y miners. But here the seniors had been given the kind f 
members of the Committee on Cooperation-in-Governmen; ie a 


tice in democratic selection that will m i 
foll . ; ) lll serve them well in later 
Awards. The results of the two polls were as follows voting experiences in the more si 





STUDENT DEMOCRACY 


. gnificant fields of communi 
Student Vote Faculty Vote action. uy 
Ear Ghare ee J.c. pe If the success of the foregoing experiment is conceded, very 
Second Choice ......ccccccccssceseeeeseees M.H. M.H. many other areas wil] appear as feasible. Students can, as they 
Thid Choice aouserremens ES, E.S. H : 


Fourth Choice .........ccccccccscsoceceees J.T. LI. panning mpeg. programs, on committees to assist in the 
etermination of class ratin S, ON committees along wi 5 
RELUCTANCE. Even though the change proposed was m ers and parents to m e vellicies, Tia a » mS 
tended solely to provide a new avenue of student participation, to acceptable areas will vary with local dead) cout 

it will be a matter of interest to note that the students them. 

selves at first hesitated to accept new responsibility. Early in 
the procedure described herewith, between the first and second training yo 
steps, the writer received the following communication from ship. But it will al 
the Senior- Council. areas for student partici 


We, the members of the Senior Council of January, 1950, general acceptance, and then to develo 
after due consideration of the facts, hereby move that the candi- 
dates for the Cooperation in Good Government Awards be 
chosen by the faculty advisers as formerly, with the amend- 
ment that the teachers should decide on the candidates in ques- 
tion after an interview with them. 

Respectfully submitted, 
T. R., Secretary 





f 3 CNL 
Only after an hour of moderate persuasion by the wale 
a meeting with the Senior Council were the students prepar 
to accept the plan, as indicated in this motion: 
We, the members of the Senior Council of January, os GOBBLEDYGoox 
after due consideration of all the facts, have decided to revo Alleged conversation betwee i i : 
A ° a 4 š š n rei n P 99 ` 
our previous motion, in favor of the following motion. s0 child: Imposition the kettle, Polly, ora poe ey =p his 
We, the members of the Senior Council of January, 19 ; —From letter of memb ave SE IDEAS OF tea, 
move that candidates for the Cooperation in Good Governmen”, to editor of The Sp, A. House of Commons 
Awards be chosen, by preferential vote, by all the seniors in pectator 


their history classes, after due consideration and discussion © 
the candidates and their qualifications 


Respectfully submitted, 
R., Secretary 
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The Antiquarian’s Corner 
Random Thoughts at the New Year 


i ; thin the magazines and Sunday Pape 
ie the bene issues? During the early Wee 
os for example, the Sunday Times was monumenty 
sak on Christe Day it was so lean that the Cr as tod 
two by mistake and still wondered at the slender pie ings, 
The reason for the attenuated issues 1s obvious. e Pape 
and magazines were stripped of their advertisements as i 
mundane thoughts should not intrude upon the reflections th 
coming of a new year is supposed to engender. As Om 
Khayyam-Fitzgerald put it: 7 . 
Now the New Year reviving old Desires, 
The thoughtful Soul to Solitude retires. GEES 
llowing the example of the press, the Antiquarian wi 
F i a tailed eea of odds and ends. First, he will b 
latedly wish you all a Happy New Year. 


The Most Unforgettable Character I’ve Met 


This article by Henry Schindall appeared in the Reade 
Digest, October 1949, and was reprinted in High Points 
month later. The subject was a teacher of English, Mr. Wilm 
T. Stone. The Antiquarian has often remarked that a teacher 
impress upon his pupils cannot be measured materially and! 
often not realized until later years. Therefore, all other teache 
who like Wilmer T. Stone strive to bestow “an awakening of 
passion for learning,” can feel proud of the honor given to hi 

The Antiquarian was especially happy that Wilmer T. Sto 
had received this accolade for the Antiquarian knew him W 
and wishes all to know that Wilmer T. Stone was one of 


a teacher at DeWitt Clinton High School, both in its old buil f 


ing on 59th Street and Tenth Avenue, Manhattan, and in! 
new building on Mosholu Parkway in The Bronx. Wilm“ 
now living in retirement on his farm at Arnold, Marylan@ 


A Famous Anniversary 


p 
On January 6, the Baker Street Irregulars met to celebrate | 
birthday of Sherlock Holmes, No more devoted group o ® 


j 
quarians exists anywhere in the world and the Antiqu 
deems it a great honor to belong to that organization 4” 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN'S CORNER 


affiliated scion societies, the Diogenes Club and the Musgrave 
Ritualists. Just before the New Year, the Antiquarian received 
a signal honor. He was appointed the Antiquarian of the Dio- 
genes Club with orders to write an article on Diogenes. He is 
also the archivist of the Musgrave Ritualists for whom he trans- 
lated into Latin the Musgrave Ritual, which was chanted at the 
meeting of the Baker Street Irregulars and was printed in the 
Baker Street Journal. The Antiquarian has contributed many 
articles to the Baker Street Journal. A colleague has repeatedly 
urged the Antiquarian to write on Sherlock Holmes in High 
Points and since so many stories about Holmes are included in 
school texts of short stories, the Antiquarian hereby serves notice 
that some day he will write such an article. 


Past and Present 


At New Year’s time some thoughtful souls look back and 
think that days past were the best. Others, however, are not so 
sure and refuse to be convinced that days gone are better than 
those which are now or which are still to come. In honor of 
the New Year the Antiquarian has collected a few quotations 
to give man cause for optimism about the future. 

The illusion that times that were are better than those that 
are, has probably pervaded all ages. 


— Horace Greeley 
age. 
—Benjamin Franklin 
Those who compare the age in which their lot has fallen 
with a golden age which exists only in imagination, may talk 
of degeneracy and decay; but no man who is correctly in- 


fariseit as to the past will be disposed to take a morose or 
esponding view of the present. 


The golden age never was the present 


—Thomas B. Macaulay 
not behind us. 
‘—Louis Saint Simon 
Praise the 


y that will times past, I joy to see 
My self live now; this age best pleaseth me. 


—Ovid, as paraphrased by Robert Herrick 
35 
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FLOTI LOUINA UGEEETYs L950) 
O e eT 


i ault with 
To praise constantly what is old and to find f Why 


, hae: 
] ans spirit. 
ee ‘om a flaw in m 
is existing now stems fron / —Tacitus 


t thou, ‘What is the cause that the — days wer 
b a, San these?’ for thou dost not inquire wisely concernin, 
etter 


this. —Ecclesiastes 


Morris RosENBLUM 


Prophecy of Gloom 


My grandpa notes the world’s worn cogs, 
And says we're going to the dogs; 

His granddad in his house of logs 

Swore things were going to the dogs; 
His dad, among the Flemish bogs, 
Vowed things were going to the dogs; 
The caveman in his queer skin togs, 

Said things were going to the dogs; 

But this is what I wish to state— 

The dogs have had an awful wait. 


—Anonymous doggerel quoted ar 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; Volume $ 
page 324; Tue PusLic Papers AN 
Appresses; Random House, 1938. 
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Samuel J. Tilden High Scho 


Films of Special Interest to Teachers 


(Exceptional motion pictures recommended to teachers will be 
reviewed every month by the chairman of special films of the 
School and Theatre Committee. Information about discounts, 
etc. may be obtained from Mrs. Ida Martus, Coordinator of 


School and Theatre Activities, 130 West 56th Street, New York 


19, or from the School and Theatre representative in each 
school.) 


Intruder in the Dust (The Faulkner story makes a su- 


perior film) 

Intruder in the Dust proves that 
is no longer synonymous with puerility; it can mean the trans- 
lation of a weak novel into a powerful movie with some elec- 
trifying scenes and adult overtones. But unless you put your 
Money down on the line for it, Intruder may also prove to 
M-G-M and others that an adult movie is not worth produc- 
ing; it is losing out on Broadway now while the big crowds 


“the Hollywood treatment” 


shockers and the slicker “social” 
soothing ratio between maturity and adolescent titillation. 


thing like Pinky, since 
even inferior Faulkner t 


ite man in America—and black skin 


vhi duce powerful shadows on a screen— 
what is it but working both sides of the 


can’t possibly marry but won’t have to anyway because Ethel 
i IS going to leave her thousands of dollars in her 
will: 


The achievement of Ben Maddow, who wrote the screenplay, 
and Clarence Brown, who directed it, is evident to anyone who 
goes back to Faulkner’s Intruder in the Dust (Random House, 
1948), which was not admired very widely. From its hypnotic 
Prose emerged a social philosophy which could hardly be ad- 
mired outside Mississippi: that the southerner must always be 
cut off from the northerner by the great River which is the 
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HIGH POINTS (January, 1950), 


1 which was his hom 

. (tintning the soil W aS oi 

umbilicus of America C Mencraions ago it had failed in blog, 
t wm 


ich this count 
ope which 
spew of Eur agi 
inland from the na ; ha the rootless ephemeral cities”) 
ota 


med unro h not only to keep the blood 
quarantine the North n 

that the South my jrom homogeneity comes anything of a peg 
strain pure 


. iole for which the Civil Wa 
ple”) but also to preserve the pine is a human bein g livin 
was fought (“the poe Moat be free’ Nothing ofa 
in a free country and ai < film. Everything of the terrain 
farrago finds its way into +. ‘County, however, has been cap 
the people, of YoknapatayP _ A s hoe a bi 
tured. All of Intruder n who obviously knew what the 
Oxford, Mississippi, by m E sceagionally spinechillig 
my - ak ereen comment on the terrifying wal 
ee ee like people in a town at the — pon i 
peor f sixteen, a Negro 0 

-< js the story of a white boy o i 

hoi and a white gour of ip a te na 
elderly Negro is innocent of a murder for \ ene to p 

d dig up a grave in order to prove it, just 1n. OIS,- = sam 
him ie a burned by a lynching mob. The erk Bo 
that nobody else in that town would have believe ome fal 
he said he was innocent. As Ephraim mumbled, “ a | 
and womens, they ain't cluttered. They can s É; 
middle-year man like your paw and your uncle, : i $ 
listen. They ain't got time. They're too busy with n E 

There is a scene to raise the hair on your head: the pit, f 
and the Gowries and the Workitts of Beat Four ("a rg k 
tion of brawlers and farmers and foxhunters and stoc i 
timber-traders”) coming in to town to burn a Negros © ne 
in the square in front of the wooden jail with the 0 
young men who have just had their week’s bath in the ; 
shop and the families of husbands and wives and yaa 7 
dren and old folks who have been pouring into pee. 
cursion busses and big new shiny cars; the whole of Yo fo 
awpha County watching the show begin when One Jo 


: 5 
Gowries goes over to the gasoline pump and fills a ca” 
38 


(“the New Englander 1s 100 of course bach 
ica (“the 


FILMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


ing full; the show stopped in mid-scene by old Miss Haber- 
sham rocking and sewing in white-lady gentility in front of 
the screendoor of the jail. 

With so many fine things in the film, it is incredible that 
there should also be such an Amos and Andy touch as the 
characterization of the young Negro boy, Aleck Sander. Dur- 
ing his eyeball-rollings in the graveyard there were only a few 
chuckles of White Massa amusement in the Mayfair Theatre; 
hackles must have been rising all over the house. 

Film Classics at Midwood (Brooklyn evening community 
| center offers subscription series) 

You can register now at the evening community center of 
Midwood High School, at Bedford Avenue and Glenwood 
Road, for a series of eight programs, Film Classics: Movies That 
Made History, which will be given at the center on Thursdays 
at eight, beginning January 12th. The series, which has been 
arranged by Mr. M. Eisenstadt of Midwood, makes a little his- 
tory of its own by its subscription price, which is two dollars 
for eight programs. There will be no single admissions. 


Here is the schedule: 
1. THE WESTERN FILM (The Covered Wagon and The 
Great Train Robbery) 
2. 


THE TALKIES (All Quiet on the Western Front) 
3. 


FOUR CHAPLIN CLASSICS (The Tramp, The Bank, 
Police, A Woman) 


SCREEN PERSONALITIES (Camille, with Greta Garbo) 
LEGEND AND FANTASY (Fritz Lang’s Siegfried) 


SCREEN PERSONALITIES (The Mark of Zorro, with 
Douglas Fairbanks) 


COUNTER-PROPAGANDA (Professor Mamlock) 
THE SUPER-FILM (The Good Earth, with Paul Muni) 
“Do Movies Affect Behavior?” 


4. 
Me 
6. 


a 
8. 


(Spring and the Columbia 
University Film Soctety) 
The Columbia University Film Society is a group we'd like 

especially to recommend to you because of the balanced nature 

of its programs; it is the only one of the admirable “non-profit, 
educational and cultural” film societies which gives you a full 
evening’s movie fare, with a long feature film as well as short 
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HIGH POINTS [January if 


l : ith fact and the experi 
leavening pe the other ne aioi 
me anh the issue with which the Fi, 

ie pE be concerned is, “Do the Movies affe 
Society $ prog n, and the areas and kinds of behavior to} 
human me | include marriage and the family, SCX mory 
considered wi tural and inter-group as well as Inter-persop; 
violence, n a and discussions are being planned, toh 
| ae sists it the fields of anthropology, education, phi 
led by - chiatry, and sociology, as well as visiting film crit 
oe ad o film people. Among the feature films an 
documentaries under consideration for screening are Fri 
Lang’s Fury, Lent Riefenstahl’s Triumph of the Will, Jea 
Renoir’s La Bete Humaine, Herbert Kline’s (and John Sten 
beck’s) The Forgotten Village, Professor Mamlock, John Bary 
more in The Great Man Votes, René Clair’s A Nous La Liben 
Alice Adams, Harvest .. . 


But why don’t you write to the Columbia University Fil 
Society (at 413 West 117th Street, New York 27) for a detail 


documentaries, 
with the classic. | 
During the spr 


program and information about membership rates? A doub! 


subscription for two people, for twelve programs at the MM 
lin Theatre at 8:00 during the spring term, comes to $109 
but there are several special offers: half-season membership 
single subscriptions, individual admissions, etc., all worth lod 
ing into. There will be a 10% discount for teachers who S 
scribe in groups of five or more. 

Two “Directors’ Pictures” (Top craftsmen at w ork: $ 
Arrar BLum and THE Fat 
IDoL) 


When the camer “fling 
ama : tellin 
good story, as in The n and a talented director are 


: ] 
result is every bit “A lend Blum and The Fallen mw. pt 
term for one of hi n ntertainment,” to use Graham 


'S psychological melodramas. 


M, postwar 
IN content as well L : 


á - its 
erman movie making at ! el 
Rudolph Hag j 


nique, is based on the actual @ o 
te Magdeburg (1926), whom hostile ° y 


¢ 
else, Thou im om for a murder committed by mit 
40 an Dreyfus case would seem to bO 





FILMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


suspense, The Affair Blum dramatizes the malevolent force of 
a canard in taut scenes and sound playing that do credit to the 
director, Erich Engel. 


Even more expert handling is in evidence in the picture made 





= by the British director, Carol Reed, The Fallen Idol (at the 


Sutton), which was adapted by Graham Greene from his own 
short story, “The Basement Room.” In its flawless progress 
The Fallen Idol is all Mr. Reed’s doing; we have been told of 
the patience amounting to genius with which he instructed 
ten-year-old Bobby Henrey. The interplay between adult and 
child moods has been so brilliantly caught, and a subtle plot 
so masterfully kept in motion, that The Fallen Idol is some- 
thing of a spellbinder despite its slight theme. Ralph Richard- 
son, who is not one of Carol Reed’s creations, turns in a sensi- 
tive portrait of the adult whose personal drama is almost fatally 
misunderstood by the small boy who idolizes him 


Ruru M. GOLDSTEIN 


Abraham Lincoln High School 


EGGS 

_ Mark Twain once told a story of his early lecturing days. Arriv- 
ing in a town where he was to speak in the early afternoon and 
seeing that the evening lecture was poorly billed, he stopped in at 
the general store and addressed the Proprietor in this manner: 

Good afternoon, friend, any entertainment here tonight to help a 
stranger while away his evening hours?” 

The storekeeper straightened up, wiped his hands on his apron 


and said: “I expect there js going to be a lecture—I’ve been sellin’ 
eggs all day.” 
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Fables for Educators 


FRANK M. KEGEL" 
The Long, Long Trail 


d 
ing that only the Stalwart can affor 
poe Long Range Objectives 


« off, Christmas, Easter, Brooklyn Day, plen 
of a a Yodel Guess what, Gramp—I'm going to bel 
high school teacher!” whooped the Young Fox, full of grape 
juice and vim. He had just completed his senior year at the 
Hickson and Jackson Collegiate Institute for Foxen and Vixen, 

“Rh-o-o-o-mmpp!!” said the Elderly One, who had a rathe 
unpleasant habit of clearing his throat when he wanted tin 
out to think, “I wouldn’t say nothin’ against it, but I wouldn} 
do it.” . 7 

“You're antediluvian, Gramp,” Junior replied. “Egregiously 
senile.” He pronounced it all correctly too, showing that his 
vocational aim was not a whim of the moment. 





Flicking the burrs off his tail, he hustled down to the old 


elk-haunted pile, where application blanks are bestowed gratis 
on all comers. Sometimes apples are given out too, but one can! 
depend on this. 

In filling out the blank, a sizeable job, as he discovered, the 
Young Fox established: (1) that he had never been shot unlaw 
fully out of season, (2) that he had successfully kept out of traps 
(3) that in the eyes of many prominent citizens he was a vetj 
bright and honorable fox indeed. Then, applying the formul 
E=Mce, he converted his clock hours to credit hours and equat 
the result to half, quarter, sixth, and eighth credit allowanc 
OF courses whose titles, as listed in the catalog, contained ero" 
in spelling or punctuation, 


here were certain i . ics, Di 
, i Practical uses of higher mathematics, 
discovered, which Hick gh 


son tO 

the foxen and vixen. CES mn dae mpn 

“I wouldn’t say nothin’ a 

mented Gramp, who had 
people’s shoulders, 

“Go ’way, Gramp,” rejoined th 

pass a chance to practice for hi 


* Bureau of Public Information, 
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gainst it, but I wouldn’t do it,” on 
à most irritating way of peering ° 


el 
e Youthful One, who neve! 5 
S barking test. “You make 
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quite desolate with your lamentable want of prescience. Besides,” 
he added, “your whiskers are tickling me.” 


Next step, after having his signature and good intentions 
sworn to in blood in the dark of the moon (cost—twenty-five 
grapes), was to collar five live guinea pigs, the standard fee, and 
wrap them up in the application blank. Even discounting the 
natural reluctance of the pigs, this was not easy; for things were 
not so good as they had been last year; and most having long 
since run for cover, pigs were getting harder to find every day. 

Two courses were now open to the Young Aspirant. The first 
was to mail the whole package—application blank, pigs, and all 
—to the Panel of Inquisitors—registered, of course, and with 
return card requested. The second was to deliver it in person. 
All candidates agreed that although it was by no means infal- 
lible, personal delivery was much safer: so the Young Fox 
presented himself on the Fourth Tier and happily shoved his 
bundle over the counter. 

“You got courage,” commented the cute little possum on the 
other side, after she had regained a sufficient degree of conscious- 
ness to sign the receipt. 

The first part of the ordeal came around on schedule. This 
was the markmaking test, so called because the candidates sat 
on rocks for eight hours or so, making little marks on flat chips, 
strips of bark, the backs of old envelopes, or anything else that 
came handy. These were later evaluated by weight. It was an 
inflexible rule of the examination that all rocks should be 
several sizes too small for the eight hour sitters. 

Glassy-eyed and slightly incoherent, the Young Fox emerged 
from the trial with only a slight kink in his back and a moderate 
limp in his right forepaw. These injuries, unfortunately, turned 
out to be permanent. 

I wouldn’t say nothin’ against it, but I wouldn’t do it,” 
observed Gramp, who had an annoying way of handing out 
advice Just as though anybody wanted it. 

, l, know all about that, Gramp” the Young One answered a 
ttle sharply. “It’s different with me. I got what it takes.” 
x * 
b Time passed. The dead weeks clustered sickeningly into 
ygone months. A little Nervous, and no longer quite so youth- 
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eveloping some unpleasant manne 

ack =< ə his practice of waylaying th 

isms of his op sor through all the mail before anyone A 
= pom it Fi these times he looked dangerous. a 
coul 5€ | Beware!” Gramp used to tell everybody, “his flashing 
4 hair! Weave a circle around him thrice, ai 
eyes, MS eyes with holy dread, for he on honey-dew hath fe 
snd dank the milk of Paradise.” That’s what Gramp used to ay 
an The Envelope came—a call for the barking te 


ful, the Young 





One day 


“Take a look, Gramp,” rejoiced the Young Fox. (We shall hand | 


to keep calling him that, just to keep things straight.) “Noy 
were moving!” l 
“I wouldn’t say nothin’ against—” Gramp started, but Junior, 
whose patience had not ripened with time, whisked off withou 
bothering to listen. | 
“Read something,” said the Inquisitors, a Yak, a Gnu, and all 
Ibex, shoving a mimeographed sheet somberly across the stump 


“Throughout the length and breadth of England, pests in 
nests traverse in travail, seeking quasi-solace in narcotic fungi; 
read the Young Fox. 

“Louder, please!” thundered the Yak. 

“Don’t split our eardrums!’ whispered the Gnu. 

“Read some more!” commanded the Ibex. 


. “Exquisite but banal was the viscount’s exegesis, citing th 
‘gnominy of divers blackguards” the Young Fox softly chanted 
“That will do,” said the Gnu, | 

“OK, Jack,” said the Yak, 
ot quite,” said the Ibex. 


& jittle 
something about yourself” Before you go, tell us a 


* % 
woild ay faa! ‘wept up by the weeks and months. Tht 
grizzled eta with years. And still no word. Slight! 
eeling of living in g in the Young Fox had the bewilder" 


In his anguish on 
ed i th 
east, a breach of the aera y he well knew it was, a hat 


IS status was, A teedy v2 S he called in to find out W 
“White thin oer) voice came to hi ire. 

s this? it shrilled im over the w 
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“This is Mr. Fox,” our Candidate announced, making a ghastly 
effort to be debonair. “Just wondered how I’m doing.” 

“It would appear,” said the voice, “that a designated quotity 
of those whose efforts were abortive have been apprised of that 
fact; but divarications still exist, making the eventuation, in all 
its ramifications, not fully determinative.” 

HK 


Seventy youthful eyes, wide open with wonder, greeted Mr. 
Fox when he limped in for his performance test. This, thought 
the little fellows, must be the new principal at least; so nobody 
tried any rough stuff, not even Walter Weasel, a rather shifty 
character. 

Everyone agreed that the Candidate’s motivation was masterly. 
He brought out the vitamin and mineral content of grapes, 
linked the lesson with his pupils’ previous grape-consuming 
experiences, touched on the baneful effects of certain grape- 
derived beverages, and even developed the concept that, just as 
grapes grow happily in bunches, so.ought we all to be clustered 
in contented brotherhood. 

With his limp and arthritis, jumping for the grapes was, of 
course, beyond Mr. Fox; but knowing all about pupil participa- 
tion, he was not dismayed. The little ones did all the leaping, 
and they did it very well too. 

_ His appointment raised a few questions in Headquarters, since 
it happened to coincide with the day when by law he should 
have retired. Happy, and highly regarded in his school (the 
young lady substitutes refer to him as that “old Dear”), Mr. 

ox does not trouble himself with questions of policy. “That’s 
their lookout,” he says. “Me?—I’m looking forward to Easter!” 

Gramp, who has picked up some of Junior’s way of speaking, 
has been heard to say (but nobody pays any attention), “To 
“spouse a position of dissidence is not my desideration, but per- 
sonally I would eschew prosecution of this course of action.” 


CN 


¢ 


WORDS 
, We need new words—and great ones—to match the present, to 
uild for the future that must be, 


—STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 
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SHALL WE TEACH BUSINESS ENGLISH?* 


I held debate with myself for some car ew Le the toy 
f this conference, trying to be open-minaca. »20 Soone 
0 I become convinced in one regard, than a perfect refutari, 
pea to me. The net result was a state of oe eps judy 
ment—more probably con fusion—which state I shall try to ty an. 


ou. oe 

T ie dialogue you will hear a teacher beside himself. | 
A. Why a separate course for business English? It seems to m 
that adequate provision for it can be made throughout te 
various terms of the regular English course without a ful 
semester's being devoted to that purpose. | 

B. It can, but how frequently is such provision made or woul, 
it be made? You know very well that, too often, elements q 


i 
i 
i 
E 


business English are lost in the general shuffle of teaching 


Why leave inclusion to the mercies of the individual teacher 


or supervisors? 


. . i 
A. Which elements? Most of us do teach the business letter, 
courtesy, effective conversational techniques, proper mode 


of address, and clear, concise exposition—oral and written 
How would your Business English differ? 


B. It would differ in time concentration, emphasis and variet) 
mainly. The atmosphere of the course would be that of bus 
ness situations, and the large objective would be the attal 
ment of the various understandings and personal skills 3 
English which enable one to succeed in such situations. 
- You mention variety, For instance? 


er: in the case of the business letter, for example, studet 

yon d not only learn the proper forms, but would sH 

Herent types, like inquiries, requests, orders, acknowle% 

ments, applications, claims, adjustments, and sales. Most s 

: tovide exercises in oral work. In a% 

~ = would be speaking to a group, oral salesm ans 
© discussion of business problems, 


Panel discussion on 

Mecting of the fif 
cach ae ty-se 

April 15, 1949, Association at the Hotel 
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*An address at hi”? 
the “Basic Business” : "Shall We Teach Business English ys 
cond annual convention of the Frid’ 
New Yorker, New York City, 92 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 
A. 


You make it sound impressive, but I can’t think of anything 
more lacking in stimulation to me as an English teacher or 
to my pupils. Where is the lift that comes from enjoyment 
of literature—the glow from sharing real and vicarious ex. 
periences—the ethical values—the greater understanding of 
others as well as ourselves—the increased awareness of beau- 
ty—the inspiration, the outlet, the uplift of the modern 
English classroom? 

Partially in Business English—but, in the main, I grant you, 
in the regular English class. But see what your students are 
getting in return: experiences which will help them obtain, 
hold, and progress in jobs, and skills which will help them 
socially too. That’s education’s function also. 

You spoke of the lift in the classroom. Think of the intrinsic 
motivation of such a course for commercial pupils not going 
to college who know that they're going to meet these prac- 
tice situations on the job. 


. Pd rather think of those commercial students themselves. 


Too often they’re the very ones who need more of the reg- 
ular English or remedial classes. Even if they’re fair stu- 
dents, remember that they’re not going to college, where 
they would be enriched and their tastes elevated by syste- 
matic exposure to and interesting discussions of good books, 
the theatre, radio, newspapers, and the movies. Now you 
would deprive them of a semester of such enrichment in 
the high school. l 

Pm thinking in terms of educating the whole child. 

So am I, but you haven’t convinced me that we need a 
special Business English course to do it. The present English 
syllabus aims to help the student acquire basic skills in writ- 
ten and oral expression which he can and does apply to on- 
the-job English. F urthermore, a worker in a particular com- 
mercial firm seldom, if ever, has a need for all the forms of 
business composition covered in your course. He may have 
to know how to write credit letters or promotional letters or 
orders. And, knowing the forms of good English, he can 
learn more quickly, naturally, and effectively on the job the 
few new business forms he must know. 

If you English teachers— 
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howing! If we teap 
e, but your pronoun 18 5 . cache 
‘ oe ards of subject, spent more time helping the stug 


j ery in oral and written composition, we mi 
me for special courses like the one you sy a 
B. We have content to teach too, don’t forget. | 
A. Right! And, through that content the student is, or should 
made aware of personality requirements, desirable mode, 
behavior and speech, and written practices necessary for « 
job in that field. At the moment I'm thinking of the sec, 
tarial studies and merchandising and sales courses. 
B. Lets see whether I can’t get you to agree on a compromig 
Suppose my proposed course were made an English electi, 
in the first or second half of the 12th year—for commerci 
students going into industry—and that it were open only 
those students whose English marks were at least 75% .. 
Supposing, also, that literature study were included, woul 
you accept that course? 
. I really can’t see— 


Don't answer now—but will you think about it? 


- Very well, if you think about a Business English course ow 
and above the four years of English. 


. That is food for thought. .. . Will do. 
. Tobe continued, then! 


Harry L. Marcus 


> > 


> wd 


Metropolitan Vocational High Schoo 


A LIBRARIAN FACES THE CONTRACT LIST 


= article “A Librarian Looks at Book Selection” in the 54 
Libres’ issue of High Points, and the one entitled “Books 
rans in the November issue, warrant consideration. f 


captions “Need for N 
> ew Books” and “Censorship”? are 
amiliar to our ears and : 


suggest the prob nd difaol 
BaN t the pepara of all book _ The state f 
off” f “ Old ety and Henry Esmond have to be “shun 
ii la aiy Shop and Vanity Fair may mean y 
always been malike two novels is limited. Both titles bi 
was includ H eee library collections and Henry Est 
ed in the Basic Collection of First Purchases: 





BOOK SELECTION 





ch 1947 Combined List of Library Books for Secondary Schools 


contains eight approved titles of Dickens’ novels. The mention 
of lists “devoid of suitable technical titles” and books on “proto- 
zoology for experimental biology” brings to mind the need for 
more titles to be recommended for Secondary School lists. 

The statement that “The average busy teacher . . . who 
requires a special title for immediate use, is obliged to wait from 
eight to eighteen months” is a direct challenge to our school 
administrators and reading committees. If I may speak from 
personal experience, I have yet to be denied any book or materials 
needed for legitimate curricular reading or reference work. If 
demand is too urgent or temporary to await purchase through 
our regular channels, it is always possible to borrow for a limited 
period. Our city is rich with library facilities, available to the 
public. As to purchase for our permanent collections, a book, 
which is too ephemeral to survive the one-year duration test, 


might not be indispensable to our library shelves. If we are trying 


to build school libraries of worth-while materials, it does not 


necessarily follow that new books or Best-Sellers should be our 


only consideration. However, one-half of the four hundred acces- 
sions at Lafayette High during the past semester are 1948-1949 


. publications. 


Why don’t we adopt the slogan “Read and Recommend,” and 
offer our Book Reading Committees more titles to be weighed 
and considered? If reading is our business (it should be) and we 
are trained to observe the principles and criteria for book selec- 
tion, can we be held responsible for what we have accepted sec- 
ond-hand? Perhaps a more accurate connotation for the word 

recommend” would be “vouch for.” It is comparatively easy to 
comb the current book review magazines for a list of books. No 
compiler or anthologist would dare to include titles or selections, 
which had not been scrutinized carefully. Every book list, except 
the “Cumulative Book Index,” which contains all the books in 
print, must submit to some sort of surveillance, notably lists for 


adolescent reading, such as “Books for You,” issued by the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 


_ How about offering the reading committees the results of our 
intelligent reading? Let us have a show-down on needed books, 
Which are unavailable. Could we not ascertain the reasons for 
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of disapproval on our recommendation, SOCIAL A nt 
affixing the stamp of constructive criticism, a basis The Girls’ Health Education Department assigned various 
we can develop a a ssistance of subject teachers, fo, fad teachers to assist with attendance, follow-up of absentees and 
be established, in hich might prove speedier and | cutters, and floor instruction. Materials available and used were, 
boos Heng i be possible that the fault lies n a piano, victrola, and varied fox trot records. Attendance was 
acceptan a- po es”? r A taken from class lists made out from official copies. 
our stars but in o 


Lafayette High Sch The general procedure followed was to get back all parents’ 


notes signed first. The first session consisted of a screening 
: iminate those who had already learned 
A PROJECT IN SOCIAL DANCING INSTRUCTION test of all students, to eliminate those who had already learne 


Muriet A. Crooks 


: f , _ to dance and didn’t need the instruction. Students who had 
Social dancing ability is a necessary part of a person’s sy 


equipment. Countless people suffer unnecessary emotional { 
= tress because of their inability to dance. In view of this 
have this term inaugurated at Midwood High School Coe 
cational social dancing instruction for P.M. students as pat 
their required course in health education. Third termers w 
selected as the first group in the testing of this project. Att 


dance was separate from their regular health education clar 
which came later in the day. 


i 

The project was jointly organized and administered byt 
Boys’ and Girls’ Health Education Departments. 

The writer was assigned as teacher and coordinator oft 

class. It was decided that all third term classes (P.M. studen 


would be assigned by home room groups for the instruct 
ere were eleven c 


lasses, of 437 pupils, which were assig 
as follows: 


Group I —Classes 3A and 3B—82 pupils, from March 4th-25th; 


Group II, —Classes 3C, 3E and 3D-117 pupils from March ? 
April 8; 

Group IlI—Classes 3F, 3G d 3H— 
2 and 3H~121 pupils 


d 


. ; 
roup E a 3J, 3K and 3L—122 pupils from May 1 


Each home room w 


+ as briefed in e reasol 
the project were discy advance. Th 


toward ssed 
a a 
ng Participation, A consent 4% id 
entation letter to th _ pation. sigh 
Was handed out. ~ Parents, which was to be returned b 
50 


from April ? As soon as the pupils mastered a 


Patterns, which took a 
S 


had the pu 
s) etc. The im 


; th etc. were all stressed, and th 
with th otivate : 
n attitude of wil]; oe agp — 


urgent reasons for not attending, such as home needs, or work, 
were interviewed and excused. The remaining pupils were 


lined on spots, boys on even lines and girls on odd lines. The 
class was then given mass instruction as follows: 


Key Rhythm: taught first—slow, quick, quick. The slow step con- 
sists of 2 counts, and the quick steps 1 count each. 


Key Rhythm Patterns: taught next were— 
(a) the forward key; 
(b) the backward key; 
(c) the box key; 
(d) the turning box key. 


Magic Rhythm: was taught after the 
Magic rhythm consists of 2 slo 
slow, quick, quick. The 
2 counts for each slow 


pupils mastered the key rhythm. 
w steps and 2 quick steps—slow, 
count for all steps is the same as above, 
step, and 1 count for each quick step. 
Magic Rhythm Patterns: taught were— 

(a) the forward magic; 

(b) the backward magic; 

(c) the magic swing; 

(d) the magic conversational or “walk away.” 


ll of the above steps and 
pproximately 6 lessons, the last 4 ses- 
ctual dancing with partners. We then 
pils change partners, iron out stances, arm positions, 
portance of correct rhythm, glide, variations, stance, 


e results accomplished were very 
nteresting to note that many stu- 
g tests, stayed to help out. 


10NS Were spent in a 


ying. It was also very i 
ents who passed the screenin 


j 
/ 
J 
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Summary az SOCIAL DANCING 
| number of 220 pup ils, 132 boys and gg We are planning a free dance for all third termers, as a 

ea d to take the course; and every ş Climax to the course. 
ny ee deat without exception. It was very int 
learne es the numbers of students who came back to l 
aditional work, after their regular — — The ing 
of the students was clearly evidenced, and they engaged in 
project in a most cooperative and enthusiastic manner, 
To help us find out the actual student reaction to the pry 
we sent out the following questionnaire. The results tabui 
indicate the student responses. 






Copy of letter sent to home room teachers: 
ee 


3 
May I please speak to your home room class OM..........c:ssssseseereeeee r 
to explain the P.M. social dancing set up. I would appreciate your 
allowing me about seven or eight minutes to take care of this work. 
Attendance by your pupils, at the dancing class is compulsory; so I 


must have the above stated time to drive home this new project. 
Thank you, 







L. D. Manheimer 
Health Education Department 


QUESTIONNAIRE L. D. MANHEIMER Midwood High School 


. Did you ever go to dances before? 56 yes, 90 no. COACHING DRAMATICS IN HIGH SCHOOL 


. If not, was it because you couldn’t dance? 65 yes, 35 no. | The faculty director of a school dramatics club, or drama 


. Do you go now? 98 yes, 35 no. class, has frequently found himself impaled upon a two-horned 
. If yes, is it because you now know how to dance? 69 yes, dilemma. He has generally been held responsible for at least one 
. Do you feel more at ease, socially, now that you have leamdfull-dress school theatrical production each term while charged 

dance? 100 yes, 52 no. with carrying out, in addition, a broad. educational program 


. Would you prefer a longer course, to include more danceswithin his group. The two have not always been easily com- 
waltz, rhumba, etc.? 98 yes, 52 no. patible. 


7, What other suggestions, if any, do you have? 
(1) longer course with more steps and patterns. 
(2) equalize boys and girls. | 
(3) start a ball room dancing club. 


Ww A WwW N = 


Teachers in charge of dramatics have sometimes realized that 
the obligation to present a creditable school play—a “prestige 
piece” for the school and themselves, of course—has often led to 
the relative neglect of the broader educational values of the 
(O moie wedded rond activity. While the faculty director is involved in endless rehearsal 
3) tao chad dence eama by the ip anxieties of play production, he is 
O dancin » know UNukely to have much time for experimentation within the 
©) ed lies be taught to everyone who doesn t group, or for the consideration of ater topics in connection with 


——_ ithe 
(7) inclusion of an advanced course to teach steps "Ot athe drama, 


in the original 2-week course. Frequently, despite the provision of numbers of supernumer- 

It was decided that next year, we will select a lower grad TIes, scene-shifters, prompters, and understudies, not all the mem- 
the instruction and spend the f ig a- i bers of the club or class can be utilized in the play slated for 
students who don’t need le rst week screening aa fPtesentation. Then the teacher must “make work” or utterly 
need the instruction. The remaine® neglect: some of the children in the activity. And these extra 


term would be s l 
pent on instr i 1 up. ODS seldom S . Z ’ 
then be able to teich ucting the entire group: || atisfy the students; they tend to feel they “don’t 


ay be on ” : : = 3 
shine ballroom os only fox trot, but waltz, rhum j g, and each one of them still wants literally to “get into 
We will also be able 


$ that the students would like ‘atl oo 


50 to include many more steps an 53 
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ers should be assigned to dramy DRAMATICS 


Perhaps ideally two teach the other to experiment in lesg 4 may need when he cannot give his class or club undivided per- 


one to direct a f lan lessons of broader application in any, sonal attention. Eas 

tious projects E ma. But since this is hardly feasible in, Coaching dramatics is a difficult, many-sided assignment. The 
è r å 

standing of the 


: help the dramatics.coach h, teacher in charge is seldom completely satisfied with the results; 
schools, a few sugg ly. ye k there is always that small, gnawing, uncomfortable feeling of 
all of it more success y: not doing everything right. But the activity is most gratifying to 

ESSARY. In the first plac a teacher who once was—or is—a little stagestruck himself, and 
mca ey Se paliked to perfection. Relativeh still sits breathlessly when the house lights go dim. 
school play 


much time 1s lavished on this part of the dramatics dire Lawrence H. FeicENBAUM Eastern District High School 
k to the neglect of the other. The school play is, after 
e teur performance, the value of which should be prim JOB OPPORTUNITIES FOR COMMERCIAL STUDENTS 
ot ational. The children are given an opportunity to pr The recent announcement of a survey of the value of com- 
before an audience—that is all. | mercial education courses in academic high schools, the survey 
In many schools, the dramatics group’s presentation is gr to be conducted by a committee appointed by Dr. Ernst, was of 
with the same hypercritical attitude of a Broadway first, Ore than ordinary interest to this placement counselor. | 
audience. This is to be deplored; other teachers, the st During the period of manpower shortages, emphasis of busi- 
administration, and guests must be educated not to receive t bai and industry wr ot haay ope fe nope — pn 
productions too critically. Nor should the dramatics coach g T a tax tad to be ‘eye y = ny stan n s of per- 
the value of his activity by the success or failure of these vent Stenographi ai i ao et by applicants tor employment at 
he graphic, bookkeeping, typing, etc., duties were not too 
There are still, in our schools, far too many instances of tea 


Ler exacting. Any youngster who knew the typewriter keyboard 
driving themselves and the children in their charge to ex% could secure a typing position if a better qualified applicant was 


lengths, sacrificing much of real education, for the sake! not available. The paucity of competent secretarial and stenog- 
single noteworthy performance. raphic workers seemed so prevalent that the writer called atten- 
tion to this condition in the annual report of the Placement 
OTHER DRAMATIC ACTIVITIES. For the time in wl Bureau for 1947-1948. Here are the excerpts from the report deal- 
the school play has first call on his attention, the teacher! 1ng with this situation— 
still plan a broadly creative program for his group. A ser 
res are of the group on topics such as, “The Hs 
“Actors wyi = Prize-Winning American Pay According to the help wanted advertisements of the New 
of some of the ed of the Past” will relieve the faculty ; York Times, of all commercially trained people needed, the 
the drama will mi en. p~ speakers on subjects roi ' oe demand seems to be for stenographers and secretaries. 
our group at Eint o- T the program. For example, è of a 's constant reader of help-wanted advertisements tried to esti- 
active in summer ui istrict High School heard 4 oop arnt ay demand for personnel with stenographic training by 
actors in that field ~ discuss the opportunities for oak Reciod counting the number of such advertisements over the 
evening in the wl eatre parties, at which all can May tp one week. Thus, during the ordinary week of Sunday, 
+ goon nt can be arranged. These will he Pa y 16 through Saturday, May 22, about 600 stenographic and 
W > and cooperative spirit which 55 


The Employment Situation 
As It Affects the Very Competent Stenographers 
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, i 
were available. Advertisements p 


: itions a ra | 
i p were not included. The daily distribution, 
oymen 


as follows: 


No. of Stenograp 
Advertised in the 


hic and Secretarial Positions 
N.Y. Times from May 16-22 








Stenographic Secretar 

Sunday, May yg lor 
eain Mr GO å "enn a 
Tuesday, May 18 -n j 
Wednesday, May 19 oa , 
Thursday, May 20 21 ee l 
Friday, May 21 7 > o a 7 
Saturday, May 22 A E 

TOTALS S03 å as 32) 


Competing with private industry for the services of this n 
avis, the highly competent stenographer, are the federal, states 
municipal governments. Thus, since September, 1947, the È 
eral Civil Service Commission conducted three examinations! 
stenographers; the N. Y. State Civil Service Commission, 4 
and the Municipal Civil Service Commission, one. Informa 
as to the number who took the federal examinations and fai 
in the written part is not available, but this is known, that! 
the last one of the three examinations the usual speed of: 
words a minute was reduced to 80. The state examination ! 
of interest to 3,100 of whom 892 failed in the written; 
municipal examination attracted 1,458, of whom only 14 fe 
in the written (an unbelievably low number). 


Postscript 


Bothered by the gap between the demand for highly comp 


stenographers and ș y 
ecretaries and j uate suppi” 
placement counselor pie 


made a rough study of the per% 
records of the secretarial girls sls are le to be grad 
ard are also true of tarial $ 
at t ue of the secretarle 
mt comme ih shoal in Greater New York and 19 
56 ‘8h schools, it is not difficult to Y” 


If the findings at Sew 


dess? * Regents ratings were not includ 


JOB OPPORTUNITIES— 


why the call for capable workers in this field goes unanswered. 
Here are the results in our own school: 


Average Ratings in Stenography of the 
June, 1948 Secretarial Students 


Average Rating* No. of Students 
90% and above 3 
85%, —89% 6 
80%—84% 7 
75%—79 % 12 
70%—74% 18 
65%, —69% 8 
Below 65% 26 


The group started with 118 girls, but only 80 completed two 
or more years of the work. Incidentally, the average ratings in 
stenography closely resemble those in English. 


Translated into terms of employability, as far as skill in sten- 
ography is concerned, this means that 3 girls, or about 4% of 
the group, will have an excellent chance of finding employment 
in their chosen work; 13 girls, or about 16% of the group, will 
have a very good chance; 12 girls, or about 15% of the group, 
will have a good chance; 26 girls, or about 33%, of the group, 
may get along and 26, or about 33% of the group, will probably 
never get a chance at stenographic work. 


A few thoughts come to the mind of the placement counselor 
with reference to this unmet need for workers: 


l. Are the opportunities in this field sufficiently publicized 
among junior high school students? 


To what extent are tests and measurements used to guide 
into or to divert students from the secretarial course? 


3. Can the secretarial studies program ine- high school 
be so arranged that the tool subjectsf “^t during 
the period of time t i À thich 
graduation will tak ` 


4. What occupations 
marginal and belo 


e 


$. 
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Would it be possible to re-introduce f shor ` intensive Brow LEARNER 
ou â ° © ® | . 7 , , , 
‘ es — a c hi ri radu I found even this practical beginning a little deficient when 
hs are not going on to institutions for higher learn; 
wW 


Lam it came to suggesting some very definite changes in methodology 
Of the 82 girls who took the “1 emic rae Only} and describing specific techniques or providing sample lessons 
indicated an interest 1n college and a number Of these y that are really tailored to fit the needs and abilities of our young- 

bably change their minds. Years ago, Seward off sters. The Committee did point out that special personnel, with 
P y ost-graduate course. Admission was on ą q time allotted to do the job properly, should be assigned the task 
rid b r No such training is available now under pui of providing the particulars and the samples. I agree whole- 
inne! <= Executive Assisting Course at the New Yy heartedly with that. However, I should like to suggest some 
a tute of Applied Arts and Sciences does not m methods and devices that I have seen used, or employed myself, 
ager because it is of two years’ duration. The Cen, that may implement the suggestions the Committee has made. 
Commercial High —_— adic: E eas s adug THE ARMY’S APPROACH. There was a visual aid used 
for training 1n ne A I. $ cate | S Pain the Army which used to be the backbone of many a good 
class for them and no diploma or certincate 1s awarded:jesson in such diverse subjects as First Aid, Nomenclature and 
the end of the term. Of course, the private business scha 


Care of Weapons, Identification of Enemy Personnel and Ve- 
are reaping a rich harvest. The old ones manage to ti hicles, Military Courtesy, etc. This was the Graphic Folio, a 
care of increased enrollments and new ones have miicollection of large, vivid illustrations with brief, printed text, 


roomed into existence. attached together and mounted on an easel-like stand. The folios 
ai , were interchangeable. 

Now employment opportunities are no longer being pow I can think o many instances where such a device can be used 
out through the broad end of the cornucopia and employetséin social studies. In European History, for instance, we might 
a more in the way of training and performance "have a folio illustrating imperialistic ventures, interspersed with 

eir personnel. maps of the areas that came under foreign domination. In Ameri- 

The placement counselor is among those who are eagerly lol can History, the unit on the Westward Movement, let us say, 
ing forward to the findings and recommendations of the acan easily be draped around a series of pictures. With them the 
mittee appointed by Dr. Ernst to study the value of commersteacher can evoke some thought of the significance of the West- 
ination minada y ward Movement along with the details and pictures of the life 

e academic high schools. of the pioneers, the routes taken, etc. In government and civics, 

PearL FALEK Seward Park High Schi pictures of the President signing a bill, diagrams of the court 
structures, pictures of the justices in session, can impress the 

THE SO RNER subject upon minds that are not too well trained to ferret 

Aah i STUDIES AND THE SLOW LEA „ jthe information out of textbooks. The student who is too bash- 

Miss: eset by the problem of the slow learner (of ful to take part in a socialized recitation on these subjects, or 

carner), I was very much heartened to find in thë Bp nose memory is too weak to recall it (providing he was able 

pe a m of High Points the article, The Social Sihto understand the difficult language of the text), I have found 
e tow Learner 


: - I was e fin much more willing to take the stage with the aid of such props. 
contained more than ; ven more heartened to 


they are always with ve the usual remarks that like thé „THE EXTENDED DRAMATIZATION. Another device, or 
with some 7 i T Ms, but also a realistic approac echnique, I have seen employed in the Army, and used myself, 
the alles clical suggestions of what may be done to # both in the Army instructional program and in my own class- 
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‘ation, I have seen it employ 
i d dramatization. housand 4 
room, 1s the —_ a series of lectures, _ eo is dows 
with amg ad a Gls used to fill 7 midday Florida nl 
sweating, building baked in the ho Broadway cial 
p a the show” almost as ape P Pacific i 
and awal ‘ o up on Jout ? 
waiting for the a eE with much less success ay 
I have used the x mioh say that there was no less Succe 
i st. but : ; | 
STi nga #1 hd cmp 


iali ” built around some pivo 
now traditional “socialized lesson 


T Specifically these are some of the ways in 2 have my 
to ach sodal studies along such lines: I call upon e ra | 
of the class to be my production staff, research en, sarip ; 
and actors for a sequence in American History, let us sa | 
“The Union Forever” (Jackson’s handling of South Caro m 
Secession threat). Or, if the lesson be on World History, tk 
topic, let us say, Nationalism and World War II, the scrip 
might be labeled “The Dictators Plot War. The opening a 
if a student “script writer” suggests it, might show Hitler > 
his henchmen inveighing against the evils of Versailles; if m 
suggest it, I might. Three or four of the exhibitionists o f 
class are asked or drafted to play the roles. The less vocal, 
shy, the extremely retarded are i 
Setting up signs, hol ing the props, etc. If the play slackens, 

ipt wri , the actors be struck dumb, there am 1, 
ubiquitous prompter. T ; 
pupil activity, yes, But 
are developed by such 


means. 
SAUL SCHINDLER 


| 

. i . o 

Woodrow Wilson Vocational High Sc 
100 PITMAN SHORTHAND DEMONS 

Many eventful years have elapsed since the educational W° 

Was introduced to A series of lists of demoniac words for prey 

manon and definition purposes. Those Preparing for ora! y 

mv det, | as others enamored of word? j 

et with varyin egre uccess if 
uer the demo oe em 


. of 
» Dut m d, the p! 
store of English knowledge didi 


| 


their own sake, 
attempt to cong 
to add to their 
60 


interesting outlines which, I am ce 


D DEM ONS —— 
SHORTHAN ‘ 
this time, reopen the study of demons in anot er 
E eral endeavor, namely, Pitman shorthand. While 
ae for the latest examination for First Assistant in Stenog- 
ead Typewriting, I happened upon many peculiar and 
r 


rtain, will represent a chal- 
lenge to all of our Pitman teachers and Prospective mentors, 
e 


i ick up the gauntlet, may I suggest that you 
rad fae nell pe are able to devote thirty uninterrupted 
minutes to writing the outlines called for. Should you wish to 
score your efforts (and I challenge you to better 65 /o)» deduct 
1% for each outline incorrectly written and / /o for an incorrect 
vowel (insert them all, please) or position, with a maximum 
deduction of 1% per word. 


The one hundred Pitman shorthand demons follow. May I 


suggest that you treat them with respect. 
l. exhale 29. effectuation 
2. bold 30. ennui 
3. aye (forever) 31. first-rate 
4. descriptions 32, mettle 
5. predetermine 33. unilateral 
6. insipid 34. travail 
7. marital 35. cantankerous 
8. delusively 36. unholy 
9. Howard 37. Protocol _ 
10. earthenware 38. avoirdupois 
lI. peremptorily 39. unreality 
a Jueerly 40. hardiness 
` Zither 41. usury 
E enliven 42. concurrent 
16 Veniality 43. downhearted 
= tenderloin 44. stratified 
18, Punctuator 45. Jerusalem 
19. oes tuitously 46. ossified 
Ee 47. scenario 
n freshly 48. irreversible 
27 p <asiveness 49. garrulity 
23, aby a gability 50. reissued 
tint 51. veterinar 
2 : . vete y 
5 forga tilla 52. governmental 
E cae 53. colloquialism 
27, oe Planche 34. paraphernalia 
28, debutar 55. introversion 


56. loftier 
6] 
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79. unshaven among the various classes, fixed requir ane — g p= age 
/ E annl St niwi the city (number of terms within the school) an | within the 
58. peradventure 81. sanctioned } district (attendance during the present term). Nominating peti- 
2 e nee 82. chigrosenro tions for the various offices, to be signed by a minimum of 25 
at dite p = 5 m anl GO. members, were made available. | | a 
62. superciliousness 85. helter-skelter i The completed nominating petitions, with certification of 
63. untoretold 86 linoleum verity by campaign managers, were filed with the Board of 
6t n 87. m Elections on or before the announced deadline. These petitions 
66. cheerfulness 99, ecclesiastic were then made publicly available for examination and challenge. 
A a = — 90. indubitable : In a number of cases attention was directed to allegedly spurious 
69. burial a a signatures or to signatures of ineligible voters (non-G.O. mem- 
70. predilection , = aed bers). In no case, however, were there sufficient valid challenges 
= ee | t premeditatively to prevent the Board’s certification of all petitions filed. 
95. unso 
rf sabelivable 96. proportionately THE CAMP AIGN BEGINS. The candidates and their man- 
75. nuance 37. pimo 5 were then notified to appear before the Board of Elections 
76, ponsa aint =" bree to determine place on the ballot. At the conclusion 
78. overall 100. Euphrates portant process, the | 


, and the election campaign 
These words by no means exhaust the difficult shorthand out Campaign managers for pat 
lines which confront us. May I suggest that you compile a lit} did 


of your own demons and permit us to tackle them. Who knows 
in time this pastime may even replace canasta! 


REG 
Jack GROSSMAN Central Commercial High Schod d ISTRATION. week was 
agers and urged by the Board of Electi japon ca Stu- 
G.O. ELECTION: A LESSON IN DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHE | candidates 


ections, by campaign man 
since on] » and by the school ne 
na l H| wspa 
The General Organization at Food Trades Vocational Hig E e elections Of tke A ed would be per mitted ts ite ts 
School completely reorganized its election procedure during * G.O school’s ne 
spring term of 1949 f 


Sea Oo theres © Population, 89% belonged 
E a V ere j €d to 
3 or the dual purpose of acquainting the $ porous ampaign on dh cligib i 8 the 
dents with actual municipal election procedures and prepari" eligible Voters re the im 
them for their future responsibilities as voting citizens 19” sistered. 
democracy. | 


ELECTIO Blee 
The instrument for achieving these important goals wa í z "istered e were held a week later. Student J 
newly-instituted body, consisting of the retiring G.O. preside of thon atures, lerk istration sheet, next to thei S who 
the president of the senior class, and the faculty adviser © "tporteg estration ent , aled out € page and line = he. 
G.O. This new unit, the Food Trades Board of Elections, is eae tO Vote, "Y: OF those who hia number 
its first bulletin, a Notice of 


requirements for nomination ad pron. Oter’s si 
1 sq) 0 &Natur à 
i office. This notice, posted conspicuously and circula”. ceeded to he © Was verifie 


| Poring booth, built by 


handed ab 
Students of 


allot 
ply- 


s 
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ee ide the booth, a fair 
wood, egg crates and <a mee pe registration days, 
exact replica of those use for the convenience of the voter. 
pencil dangled on a — mbands displayed, were on dy 
| rea geen cand and immediately outside ty 
in the polling a Ca Hears meredt with the voters in am| 
keep or pee Watchers for the various parties and cap. 
PAo i the election. 
didas ~~ ore aa Student clerks, registrars, Do. 
“Election Day pa mies end modest epei (th 
mi F: pan pote in three shifts, one of which in 
ales the regular school lunch period. Voters came up singly 
or in class groups, at the discretion of the teachers. A signif. 
cant number of voters registered its choices during lunch period 
and the grace period at the end of the school session. Appar: 
ently the realistic duplication of actual voting procedures in th 
adult community had convinced the cynics that they, toy, 
should see what it was like. On the two or three occasion 
when there was waiting in line for more than one or two 
minutes, this was taken with good grace and a heightening of 
interest in the routine. | 

At the conclusion of the voting, 
to be opened for counting on the 
and their Managers were invited t 
were transcribed on the election 


l 





the ballot box was sealed, 
following day. Candidats 
o watch the count. Result 


OUTCOMES. What were the values of this new procedure, f 
compared with the previous practice of having ballots broug 


to the classes during an official period ; The superiorities of 


new procedure were threefold: 


l. The icati N 
ns ar of adult election Procedures created a strong 
than in prey; paign and its issues, More students vote 
whereas m m elections, Only 2 ballots were invalid, 
because of ees ctions, 90-75 had to be ruled ovt 
Tréct marki x 
candidates, . TKING or votes for humorously-invente 


64 


G0. ELECTION — ~ 


2, The new procedure served to provide a knowledge and 
l understanding of election procedures and routine. It was a 
valuable and practical lesson in citizenship. Ea 
3, It created an understanding of the importance of registration 
dof voting. Many citizens disenfranchise themselves by for- 
getting to register. Part of the responsibility for that disen- 
franchisement may be traced to the unrealistic election 

procedures in student elections in our schools. 


Norman RusnsteEIN Food Trades Vocational High School 


Books 


CLINICAL STUDIES IN READING. By the Staff of the Reading 


Clinics of the University of Chicago. Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No. 68, June 1949. The University of Chicago Press. 
Chicago, Illinois. 173 pages, $3.50. 


The staff of the Reading Clinics of the University of Chicago has 
recently added another supplementary monograph (Number 68) to the 
very valuable previous issues on reading. The contributions of Judd, 
Gray, and Buswell in the field of research in reading reported in vari- 
ous monographs of this series are too well known to need further com- 

- It is interesting to point out, however, that in 1922 Dr. Gray 


Prepared a monograph (Number 22) entitled Remedial Cases in Read- 
i 


ng: Their Diagnosis and Treatment. Many of the discussions and sug- 

i se found in present-day writings. Although at 

out that interest and cooperation on the part 

little or no 

die > Siven to the study of the child’s emotional problems as 

“sed. to his Our present-day writings indicate our 

in placing this area of diagnosis and treatment to the 

y of reading difficulties. 

Monograph Number 68 is 2 report of the activities of the Reading 
Mics of the Universi 


om ty of Chicago for the academic year 1945-46, 
: of the researches on very significant problems are included. 
inic, introduction outlines the four major functions of the Reading 
™ Tred describes the set-up and the duties of the staff members, 
of the tstorical data on the growth of the clinics and a brief description 
Edu Work with the Laboratory Schools and with the Department of 
“ation of the University are given, 
© functions of the Reading Clinics are outlined as follows: 
© Provide diagnostic and remedial reading service for the 
oratory Schools and for the College, and for a limited 
number of children in the community. 
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2. To promote research which aims to look further ee 
l methods of diagnosis and remediation, and prevention o 
reading failure. 


3. To provide a laboratory where students of the College may 


observe the clinics at work and also conduct research of their 
own. 


4. To spread significant information through publications, con- 
ferences, and informal meetings with the school personnel, 


Part I (Chapters I-IV) describes the kinds of services given by the 
Reading Clinics to poor readers from the elementary school, seconda 
schools, and college. Each chapter in Part I is written by a different 
clinician including Dr. Helen M. Robinson, Director of the Reading 
Clinics and author of Why Children Fail in Reading. Dr. Robinson 
presents the Problems of Seriously Retarded Readers from the 


Community. A limited number of children from 
were also studied. 


Part II (Chapter V) deals with re 
and reading. Dr. Robinson 


Chicago 
Chicago’s local schools 


ports of research on visual efficiency 
presents the results of two exploratory stud-: 
ies concerned with this important area. These studies deal with changes 
in visual and reading efficiency after continuous reading. The visual 
efficiency tests used are described and evaluated. A major study of vis- 


ual problems as related to failure or success in reading is now in prog- 
ress. 


Part III (Chapters VI, VII, VIII) includes five papers which were 
presented by outstanding specialists at the annual Reading Conference 
of the University held in 1946. These papers deal chiefly with the emo- 
tional problems of poor readers and the approaches of psychological 
treatment. In the final chapter, Dr. Robinson presents a summary of 
the three parts, conclusions, and implications based on the problems and 
findings discussed in the report, 


A comprehensive Appendix gives lect : —) 
and materials used in the Reading Clinics ed list of tests, equipm 


During the year 1945-46, about 300 i d 
: ! 2-10, poor readers were studied an 
diagnoses given. Of this number 209 were given remedial instruction. 
Over half were from th 


Be; ih niiele e college level, The cases examined were superior 
nomic stat e Population in intellectual, educational, and socio-eco 

us. the standards for selection, therefore, were different from 
those of many other i 


NE Were alila ei The methods concerned with making diag” 
o thos y most clinics; e.g., use of schoo 


€ employed b 
r 
ecords, medical reports, reports, pupil and parent intel 


views; intelligen ae ni 
identification of es sang, including diagnostic pa. 
= . ; identification of possible caus? 
factors visual, auditory, motor, » €Motional, eye-ha t dominant? 
and various physical disabilities e aii 


| 


BoOKS note that when the achievement of a pupil — 

It is interesting Late th his reading expectancy, he was = heey , 
was gamara when reading scores were below intellec Amed 
a problem mg” rther diagnostic tests were given. In the reme ae 
tency aung ngle method was employed; all methods known to clini- 
a ab “anid continuous evaluation of these methods was made. 
cians W 


Some of the conclusions presented are as follows: 
0 


The definition of a clinical case should be flexible and be pee 
sidered in relation to the total group from which the pupil is 
ner elenii with available tests for diagnostic pur- 
poses is needed; also construction of new tests is desirable. 
Remedial teaching was effective for most pupils; certain phases 
need further exploration (development of vocabulary and word 

recognition). 

Remedial instruction was most effectiv 
level was below mental capacity; 
those reading up to capacity. 

Methods of appraisal varied according to maturity levels. 

Emotional disturbances were closely related to unsatisfactory 


severely retarded readers showed the most 


e for those whose reading 
little gain was made by 


u . ; , l 
° oie a ne in the area of emotional maladjustment 
Furthe pp Opriate thera 


r study of visual 
ial readin 


efficiency in reading is desirable. 


increased readin 
in IQ as a resul 

N mo . M 
the e a Sraph will be of great valu 
will be AT 1 gnoses, and remedial inst 
serious] ret “warly helpful to clinicians a 
also arded rea 


t of remedial teaching. 


nd researchers working with 

Profit ro ders, The classroom teacher and supervisor — 

at Actor ee Phases of the report—case studies, discussion O 
OH ties. ge remedia 


l approaches. The school people may, how- 


> Haye ` A A 
hice ff feelings of frustration when they read about the intensive 


O 
that such za to th 


] ot ognize 
e ne pupils by these Clinics and when they = guae 
wees in their own community are needed but 
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& rate acquired through reme- 


e to all persons concerned with 
ruction of poor readers. It 
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tuable to the particular children te. 
y va 


service training of teachers who 
ladjustment. 


not onl 
for in- 
ding of the problems of ma 


| 
d a better understan he classroom teacher today is the 
=” eatest problems of the ders who require so much jp. | 
One of the gt seriously retarded reade a aga ped wi Bandh 
teaching of the very a hools are n Ta i aake e ; 
E ion an . to wne are | 
dividual attention ‘e the question as 
raise 


nnot help but es. Dorking 1 this field are agreed 

‘oly ea former a ae public ection igang | 

that mee _ e staying in school longer. The . Oo SENS MENE 

Bead pis p 8 critical of methods and needs. 

standards have failed to interest the lay public in the matter of 
ee = lem through better school organization (e.g. smaller 

— =i instruction through better materials and equipment, © 


able. Such clinics are 
ferred but also serve as 


| 


worse than 


ing indivi iIdren’s difficulties. Until the | 

iliti handling individual children's di | 

ul Se deatat wh be given to preventive measures, It would | 
be desirable if reading clinics such as those described in Monograph he? | 
68 could be organized in greater numbers as a part of the public school — 


systems, 
May Lazar 


MORAL AND ETHICAL VALUES IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF HAWAII: Department of Public Instruction, Territory of Hawat, 
1949. Pamphlet form. Foreword by W. Harold Loper, Superintendent 


_ Educators of the modern conviction will find a deep pleasure in read: 
ing the pamphlet Moral and Ethical Values in the Public Schools o| 
Hawaii. For it is gratifying, in the midst of the difficult effort to ee 
tute the new concepts in the face of professional inertias and ag? 
the Opposition of dubious lay people, to find colleagues in distant plac“ 
T Joimng Us in acceptance of the organismic psychology with i ef 
nip si whole child, It is heartening to know that in ig 
as M, sc p and laymen are aware that modern society calls iye 

ppraisal of educational practices and that, out of their cooperat" 


thinking, they have arri hat 
we have been Working with t Sani badr concepts of pra 


hese 
The pamphlet is exceptional] Past years, 


d 
generous spac; s y well set up. The type used an 
a istered at, ae It physically easy E read. Splendid picture 

This booklet oy Be strong support to the text h 

e . ; 

"mps parenie deans considerations upon which educators» chur 

Practices. It defines ed a D ove away from traditional theo" { aod 
staff necessar W objectiy : 0 
é y to the es, describes the type of sc 

Specific Procedures execution of ; yP 


ol“ e 
h Or its purp d n to in 
thro ‘ oses an oes O ; 

€ procedures are ugh which 8 eae 


th the new objectives may be Fie 
68 oughtfully graded for he dierent e jevels 


the 
s M 


eS ee ee 


The four objectives for the Hawaiian program are: 
1. Appreciation of self. 
2. Social sensitivity and competence. 
3. Harmonizing of values. 
4, Appreciation of man and the universe. 


They are rather disappointingly general when compared to the objec- 
tives in our Changing Concepts and Practices in Elementary Education 
and Guide to Curriculum Improvement in the Junior High Schools. 
To be sure, these general statements imply purposes contained in our 
objectives. It can be said that “appreciation of self” means “to discover 
and develop his own individual aptitudes”; that “social sensitivity and 
competence” is equivalent to our “to understand and practice desirable 
social relationships”; that “harmonizing of values” is not different from 
“to develop a sound body and mental attitudes.” 

To my mind, commendable though the Hawaiian statements are, ours 
are more realistically defined; ours bespeak recognition of the fact that 
we are educating children to live with others, whereas, with the excep- 
tion of the word social, the other might be designed to teach intellectual 
appreciations and sensitivities that function only as cultural qualities of 
the inner man. This implication is strengthened by the vagueness of the 
fourth objective, “appreciation of man and the universe,’ for which 
there is no distinct counterpart in ours. In addition, one cannot but 
note the absence of any reference to such items as critical thinking, 
integrating knowledges and skills, exploration, health, expression, eco- 
homic relationships. 


f The clarity of practice that flows from well defined objectives are typi- 
ed in our Code o 


tin, Toward E f Behavior for the Junior High Schools and the bulle- 
livity” bem etter Human Relations in the ). AS. Here social sensi- 
group coo mes a series of specific objectives such as citizenship duties, 
replete + ar loyalty, sportsmanship, etc. Both publications are 
suggestions practical suggestions for the realization of these objectives, 
sues; as to nie forums and discussions of particular situations or is- 
ance in soy aes classroom situations that can be exploited for the guid- 
in which ee character development; as to realistic community activities 
ough en-agers can be led to participate. . l l , 
remains m as be argued that all such specifics are implied, it 
ers by and s that there is weakness in generalization. | fear that teach- 
Encourages arge will not get clear orientation from such objectives; “ 
teacher: eh onal rather than activity. Indeed, I can think be 
these ver ° we well insist that the traditional program produc 
‘eNtions i! the ts! As for the layman, he gets no clear idea of the in- 
of as ec e€ New program and its process. I fear that many may shrug 
Marms OME More of the lofty idealism of the ivory-towered school- 


be? Were the 


at Hawaiian objectives written so generally? It may well 


awalian educators have not yet achieved the fullest conviction 


RA 
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Jd tendencies to mak. 
n back on 0 
therefore lea 


Is itself in the di, 
w concepts and 3 This tendency revea | 
broad me f pa p of these diagrams. shows that for all 
I think. A curso 


t have been said ; 
d arrows, they say little that could no : aM 
cles and arrows, 


uite certain | 
— the booklet, however, makes me q = that | 
last section of Jl fnd their way. These pages are replete with 
s Wl 


‘ces similar to those outlined in our Curriculum 
— Schools. These practices are sound phil. ` 
+ sapien ild growth and development. If con. | 
the educators there will soon begin 
ise their objectives to more precise terms. And there can be no 


doubt that they will quickly become aware of the need for a mental | 


hygiene program to implement the entire undertaking. 


Hawaii is well on its way to building a progressive school system. 


More 


power to her! 


Cuartes M. SHapp 


AESTHETICS, by James K. Feibleman. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1949. 


463 pp., $5. 


In 


in Tulane University, 


lates 
“ther 


the feeling of the b 
but at the same time ontolo 
Interactions with human be 


In 


tology—the theory 
late is “an unend} 
at first into two u 


temporal universe of 
of th 
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Aesthetics, James K. Feibleman, Graduate Professor of Philosophy 
attempts to apply realistically metaphysical postu 
to aesthetic theory and artistic practice. A ruling postulate is that 
e is a value in the world corresponding to what we experience 35 
eautiful, responsible for the arousal of that feeling 
gically independent of all such effects 4% 
ings.” | 
“The Ontology of Art,” the author expounds the of 
of being—on which his book rests. The prime post" 
Ng unity of all things.” This infinite unity is be 
amen eternal universe of possibility” and fe: 
ese universes partly in ty flowin ne ee ee 
of Possibility 
upward in Maen a such tha 
irection 


a chapter on 


has its being in a continuous 
d t cut at any point, the direction 
teers ie yields axiological “= 
ere are no ii. yields logical relations. In U 
a. tae Possibility of objects screte objects, only the continunity 
$ poral > âà Possibility having its being in 1 
y has its existence in 


m 
bination a ST S actualit 

. Ordered el ibility (+6 

ic) prese “ments of possibility ( 
si by logical ye Partly in confusion. Two thing” 
„ungs con > len, ma i tions, 
electiong, nected by axtologica] Ada a be maid p have 

e 


OORS iiia 


“Thus,” the author continues, “all things have both logic-relations and 
value-elections.” It will be realized that Feibleman does not spare him- 
self or his readers in the search for truth. Those who venture into meta- 
physics must not flinch from Its rigors. ae S 

The universe of possibility and that of actuality are joined by a third, 
termed the universe of destiny. Destiny is the direction of existence 
toward essence, of actuality toward possibility.” Artistic method, the 
artist and his material, and the values for which actualization is sought 
belong, respectively, to the universes of destiny, of existence, and of 
essence. “Art exemplifies the universal value through the particular 
object, and works of art are insights into the perfect world of possibility,” 
the author has said in his first chapter. 

The foregoing sketch—necessarily unsatisfactory, to be surey in its brief- 
ness—will give some notion of the perspective from which the author 
discusses, under A Theory of Aesthetics (Part I of his book), such sub- 
jects as “The Five Functions of Art,” “The Meaning of Tragedy,” “The 
Meaning of Comedy,” “The Psychology of the Artist,” “The Psychology 
of Art Appreciation,” and “The Place of Art in Human Culture.” Part 
II of Aesthetics is entitled Some Examples of Practice in the Fine Arts. 
Here are chapters on poetry, the dance, architecture, and the plastic arts, 
as well as “Human Life as a Fine Art,” “The Decline of Literary 
Chaos,” “The Master Myth and the Modern Artist,” and other subjects. 

What is the impact of this book on the reader who is not a Nascher 
of metaphysics but a mundane inquirer into the nature of aesthetic expe- 
rience? What help does the book give toward an understanding of the 
arts? These questions assume some importance, for the author says, in 

i3 Introduction: “The right sort of understanding is a sure path to 
postulat ting understanding must base itself u 
i Which is quoted in the first paragraph of the present comment] 

Must include the comprehension that things are not beautiful because 


We appreciate them b h ‘ 
t rather we a re 
beautiful.” ut rat Ppreciate them because they a 


to — to the questions Posed above, the ordinary reader is not likely 

€ metap ne discomfort at the pretensions of metaphysics. For 

oes esctne fea Premise is that to some degree at least he can and 

Mts te i merely human experience, E 

dental] bo, eman discussing the hierarchy of the arts—a concept, inci- 
Y» about which debate will seem fruitless enough to many: 


of t ‘ — criterion for a logical hierarchy or system of order 
argument r as been that of the human senses. . . . But such an 
upon a fal oes not make good sense primarily because it rests 
jective . se criterion, The psychological criterion involves sub- 

e ane Preciation and perhaps also, as it is called, creation, 
does Not a on their own ground, and it is ground which 
OF its f ‘pend upon the way in which it came into existence 
ate as evaluation Or appreciation, What we make and 
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: : dependent of such making 
after it 18 a ee 10 seek for a More ob. 


later appreciate is, 2 star ee 
„nd such ap that which is provided for us DY man 


jective groun 


senses. elsewhere in the book—for example i 


The nonhuman note 1s sounded © "f all it will be necessary to rule. 


e dance: 


the discussion Y 9.) But why should metaphysical postulate, t 


human motives. 


posed less humanly fallible 


su 


tulates are pro 
which those pos 
“so to put it—that metaphysica 


:) the faculties of the human mind i 
com Is it possible to accept the postula 
| postulates can bootstrap human being 


beyond humanity? 


To this reade 


treatment of 


r Professor Feibleman’s treatment of the dance, like t 
other arts, is Procrustean; too much is apparently cut ¢ 


stretched to fit the adopted philosophical pattern. To be sure, the audu 
seems to disclaim this very procedure: 


The plan, a studied one, was to investigate the conditions of | 
art as these might be found by starting from the postulates of | 
the ontology of axiologic realism. But the plan was not to | 
deduce an aesthetics from a philosophy, merely to show that it | 
is consistent with one. The method, by nature empirical, was — 
expected to reach through experience with actual objects of art 
to the principles which such objects exemplify. 


This disclaimer is no doubt sincere. But one who cannot accept > 
postulate of metaphysical postulates is likely to reflect that conclus 
reached empirically are colored more than Professor Feibleman ” 
realize by the world view that the inquirer starts with. 


pies of the rigidity of the author’s method are the treats 
. bem oe Crime and Punishment and the work of T. S. Eliot 


ment, Feibleman concludes that 


Concerning the N 
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apters XVIII and XX, respectively. Discussing Crime and P 


murder of skalaikoy} had no ordinary motive [for E 
no motive at ll ker and in the ordinary sense € ; 
makes the theme of eg just this absence of motive we 
case the motive ; l = novel; the absence of motive is 1® 
Itself; to seek chaos in search of order + ` 


obel prize poet: 


$ 


++» Eliot ha ; 
S not b i K 
Sen nes to eties r “ya! successful in his aet ob 
F i artistic; si s we 40 
end € case of Da i, > since, a ig t 


bel in rationality, to push the irrational too g“ pot 
` Ong together th "a T A contrasting things whic hr 
Saed, and y it illogica ity of their togetherness is © ws 
Order js asserted “implication the existence of some ™ 


OKS ii <<< = 
pH in both authors Feibleman discovers the progression from dis- 
order to the supernal order. ie 

Too much the book gives the feeling that being is pigeonholed in 
cademic categories: psychology and ontology; subjective and objective 
aca nians psychology and art; aesthetics, ethics, cosmology, theology, 
ea e A sense of the rich living interrelations of all fields of 
iE owledge, a sensitivity to the messages that art can bring concerning 
the infinite variety of human experience—these are missing. 


The conception of hierarchy is prominent in the book; e.g., the hier- 
archy of the arts arranged by the criterion of “the relative position of 
the empirical feld which the arts are engaged in exploring.” Again, 
“The functions which art performs are arranged in a hierarchy .. ? A 
chapter on “The Place of Art in Human Culture” has a list of the social 
institutions arranged “from the most important to the most importu- 
nate”—from religion and philosophy down to transportation and the 
family. (This curious important-importunate gradation is apparently not 
intended to introduce a humorous touch, and the expression is used once 
or twice afterward.) Again, Feibleman’s insistence on hierarchy is light- 
ed up indirectly in the statement, “There is no accepted definition of art 


or beauty which can be applied officially to th » 
(Italics added.) pplied officially to the art of the dance. 


Such ipti : i i np 
H = it pi oe of the world may be in philosophical tradition. 


the overflous tained only that it proves to be unrewarding to present 

a shee E want of the arts in such terms as those noted. Existence 
1y . d . e 

faced Tke y divided into official compartments like a university; or ter- 


the instruct : . 
ors, assistant professors, ass 
full professors of a fac dies p , associate professors, and 


In spi ; 
fee te i = book’s attempt to reach beyond merely human perspec- 
question, in = bose reader will find much to puzzle over, much to 
Feibleman’s def ‘ments on relatively mundane subjects. For example, 
of language” Saag of poetry is “that art which employs the meter 
€e verse—e. i be: definition, of breath-taking barrenness, exclude 
author says, 8» much of the work of Whitman and Amy Lowell? The 
Not 


ll 
fied mie sis of so-called free verse can be justifiably classi- 


trarily cut 1, ome free verse is not verse at all but prose arbi- 
Or er bitin into lines of verse length and printed as verse. 
irregular Leneth of free verse consist in poems having lines of 
The test of sop “i lacking rhymes. The former are not poetry. 
sists simp + ether the latter instances are those of poetry con- 

on, Akin pi reliance on the criterion afforded by the defi- 
ter what its y that of established rhythm. . . . Poetry, no mat- 
ines holds for% is poetry if it employs established rhythm; 


“termediate os ree verse as well as for any other supposedly 
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‘1 the air. What is this « 
ty well rEg metrical values—which an 


d rhythm in, CS + Whi X 


poOKS . — i 
+h their revealing confessions concerning his supposed philo- 
e T ambitions, throw light upon his consciousness of the 
mr and direction of his aims, even though his greatness rests 


This leaves the matter pret 


n> larly recu , 
lished iya J : a ce there establishe 


ee 


å . “cc e | unity Z ö . 
resent in »> If so, what is it? Or is the “Crossing” upon his extraordinary adventures and his supernormal accom- 
“Crossing Brooklyn mage t Professor Feibleman’s answers would plishments with women. His life was a drama—which is to say 
h One wonders wha 
poetry? 


i : ing degree of unity in the midst of the 
i n makes a rather strained att it manifested an amazing degree y 
halo 1 pe tr with Coleridge’s definition, i most tremendous diversity of action. 
5 ae SG en that this —_ pe er antici 
eel uy various scholars, €g» by Coleridge ( pi why : XIV) ay 
w= tsbury . . . Coleridge mentions the theory though it is not 4 
= ts fully adopts.” It should be noted that in Chapter XIV of B, 
graphia Literaria Coleridge keeps separate his views of a poem and 
poetry. It is concerning the former that Coleridge writes: = 
It is possible, that the object may be merely to facilitate the 
recollection of any given facts or observations by artificial - ar- 
rangement; and the composition will be a poem, merely be- 
cause it is distinguished from prose by metre, or by rhyme, or 


Casanova’s life, Professor Feibleman points out later, “is knit with a 


singleness of purpose and a superfluous caring that marks him as an 
artist.’ He continues: 


Similarly with Prince Romanoff. Successfully posing as a 
Czarist prince, he was invited to a wedding given by the Mel- 
lons of Pittsburgh; but he could not fail his role of imposter, 
which in a sense would have come to nought had he not been 


exposed somehow, and so he left the train en route—with young 
Mellon’s gold-fitted suitcase. 





by both conjointly. In this, the lowest sense, a man might at- 
tribute the name of a poem to the well known enumeration of 
the days in the several months; 

Thirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November, &c. 


To the contemplation of these artistic lives the reader is presumably 
to bring the feeling described in the author’s last chapter, “The Con- 
cave Favor”: “ . . . aesthetic experiences . . . are characterized by 
the quiet passivity of our ecstatic joy at their happening.” 

The following explanation, 
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and others of the same class and purpose. . . . original: 

So much for the superficial form. : 

Paps pease makes clear that Coleridge is referring to “poem” # 

oe y of uy ig a: composition—a sense that takes - 
su ” 

peill Motip cial form. Why drag in Coleridge, then, * 


“theo ” lik F ° 3 > 
The piaite te Coleridge e Feibleman’s: 


is possible and “ % (w 1S we e ged, of course, 
author does descr somewhat”) 


found in Chapter XVII, may be equally 


= the art of life, the same logical structure, the same ele- 
re as are found in any other work of art, prevail. The 
selection of postulates be 


if unconscious choi pa e elmer is the positive 

singular, To b jais with respect to being something actual and 

tence, involvin € born means to have selected a particular exis- 

intiinate 8 Particular parents, who thenceforth are the most 
Part of the 


3 i Wien : en Y environment, and a particular milieu; and 
ie now More tenuous since, wh of e fact that the embryo ay 
he writings of Plate ry (not, more narrowly, a poem), he BK tlhe: power of cect yo, or even earlier, the germ-plasm, has 
Barth, fuih ande and Jeremy Taylor, and Burnet’s Theory ° plain, object; Fatiocination or selection in no way alters the 
i undeniable proofs th > Objective fact 
exist without m S that 


‘4 gf that a determination has been made 
etre, and vat poetry of the highest kin y = By what ; ; , i 
Cie P ou, without the contra-distinguishing ° y unconscio is Mie prenatal “selection” (which, paradoxically, is or may be 
the meter of | » Dieman’s definition, “ ‘ch em? us”) made—if b 
ot language.” It is ind J nition, “that art which veil. Metaphye:- not by the embryo or germ-plasm? 
y adopt” Feibleman’s „nderstatement to say that Co the [a Jsicians may fin 


« eory `Y INquirer—th; d buds and green fields in Aesthetics. But to 
cause some surp, on Human Life as Fi hat © Eedalin a gym . S reviewer guesses—reading the book will be like 
of metaphysi l nise among those te ine Art,” has features 1” y Cleator Creeps nasium bicycle. One sweats, and the pointer on the in- 
to humanity whe “In some wa osom to the centuries-ol fact? ` Sunshine a ay the dial. But there is no exhilaration of motion, 
rather the © furnish + ë YS It is not the greatest ben? i the blo 


i : W e Oppressi , wing breeze and the passing scene. Ahead is 
tors of lifer? Te venturers, h st illustrations of the art of livin’ + ache PIessive brick wa Pp § 


it ll of the gymnasium. When the legs begin to 
© great m oes not Sy . en the leg g 
r è ° 
erguson, kn fol hs foo and the great aph if Be Zio seem worth the effort to keep the indicator needle 
to an omanof asanova, Cagliostro, a2 ernal 


ne gets off th i track, 
lues seem to be e machine and trots around the 


analysis Ero 
Professor Eile ite of Lincoln bea others. Most space 1 7 about where they were before. 
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mee PORTS (eon ney 2 ŘŘŘŮŘŮÁÁÁÁÁŮÁŘ 
a G. Pierce. McGray “The Family’s Influence on Us,” is exceptionally en- 
COMES OF AGE. By Wellington | | Via ag reader is reminded that he inherits THROUGH his 
Ts Co., 1948. | lig a ee from them and also that “personality” is defined as follows: 
Publishing Ane js 0 i attempt to ae cai pe dew, Pp (personality) = H (Heredity) x E (environment) x PR (personal 
h Comes of Age 1, itive attitude toward adoley, i i 
ah maturity. It r p e conversational style maky; iga p Mr. Pierce advises meeting disappointments with dignity 
riences and problems, an 1 tudent’s level. ad sportsmanship, but man-made inequalities such as poverty, preju- 
a readable on the high school $ ‘1s have had a part in de Ti T must be fought against. 
than 300 high school boys ae a f ideas and E 
mae 5 It is the result of their sharing Or 1d¢a experi IsABELLE W. Harris 
ing this yar a of experienced counselors of youth. oe: cha 
yo the kpa a particular problem which may confront the youn Wiat Yon t : 
devotes Met within his home and school environment. The proe PUNISHMENT WITHOUT CRIME—What You Can Do About Prej- 
pa uy fr: a and the ensuing discussion is friendly and encou, udice, by S. Andhil Fineberg, Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, 
is ae ee ed e 4 student himself. Each chapter iS followed by reli New York, 337 pages, $3.50. 
me for self study and suggested books for further reading. The “ ` This is a “how to” book. The author feels that the facts of discrimina- 
et continues throughout the book giving the reader (the stu _ tion are “old hat,” that the time for exposés is long past, and that there 
the comforting feeling that this kindly counsel is for him alone. b is no time like the present for taking action on the problems involved. 
result is the kind of book a youngster will want to pi i 


ck up and His preface states: “Intolerance is not a great stationary block of solid 


on his own, although it may very well be used as the author re% evil. It is a shifting, moving fog, a paradox and an enigma.” He says 
mends, “as a text or supplementary reference for a unit of a few wei that there is no easy, generalized formula that will defeat the intricate 
duration or for an entire term.” perplexities of racial and religious prejudice in all its forms, but that the 
This book should fill a primary need of our restless, “misunderstol ae must be an individualized attack on each specific form. He 
youth of today. The tempo of living has been so speeded up amo “4 taken pains to break up his subject matter under such titles as 
create problems our parents never dreamed of. As a result, our 4 4” ee on in Employment,” “Discrimination in Public Accommo- 
need expert counsel and guidance to adjust to this changing world » m p ate Organizations,” “Ruffians,” etc, so that the book wW 
to meet wisely the problems they will have to solve. The author W problems opa, handy reference manual on how to deal with the typical 
that they be given an understanding of the game of life and be ™ ie t would fall under each of these headings. 
to play it expertly according to the rules s e a be will find concrete and practical suggestions as to how to 
Man has made a stronger record for ai oducing “things” than he” time and oe ras — re all a pee poe to 
ing |i , i ; us blushing both for the guilty ones and for our 
Seam eu ae or hal ad tml im he 88) Si Ane weet 


: helplessness. What to do when a member of your 
d ‘ soc! &roup is refused 
is still powerfully significane As goes the family, so goes *, j Sed s 


with a new pir] ervice in a restaurant, when your office refuses to work 
fact that man knows (i leges recognizing contradiction { Meeting in gir because she is Jewish, when a rabble rouser schedules a 
home life ws now to build the best bridges but not 4 i has f your town—these are 
are offering courses on . š i hi > b k 
eeble attem 


aced and rou 


some of the contretemps Mr. Fineberg 
in . 
the a unity rel 


ted successfully. He has had the help of such experts 


pt, is it n z { 
earlier, more limite e e prniig problems that call for bef 


American cea as Anti-Defamation League of B'nai +“ 
some f nless o snstruc © Ady uncit on Race Relations, the National Association for 
ne orm of human relations, the ' ur adolescents are 1 t 0 ý sons hi ancement of Colored People, at igh ae im ok ce 
ired result, se later courses may fall sho $ book is ; y 
Youth C i done in specifi m readable is that it is full of instances of what was 
wad omes of Age gives comf l 5 3s i that one should so by real people at actual times. It is so interesting 
must a “Very normal home has “i a distraught teen-age! i a dental, © warned that its resemblance to fiction is purely co- 
€ some storm; rumblings”; that, just as y 
disappo; MiNess to be in. = 9 p .? and | 
ee dic. o be invigorating, so does good come a aie at, pe urges i pen = attacked ly : 
Chapter, “Attain: as national welfare and national unity, and no 
about being eros Attaining Maturity ” th “ pon! yf the Word h slander of any particular Victimian group. (“Victimian” is 
attainably hi be uka Prove is.” An ne omines ip © USES to group together all th ial and religious minor- 
7 high” in “Findi a nd, Keep your standards gether a e racial a g 
76 ng a Suitable Lif emate? 
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: judice is not į 
E. herefore feels that the war tard ‘ie lays down aig 
ities.) He theret | parties or economic group ontent with showin o 
football for political p example, “Never be c he welf ty 
z be followed. For exa is injurious to the welfare of 
= Tules to be f a Victimian group 1 tunity the less app, 
_ the mistreatment of possible opportunity . <E Parey 
; ip, Spoiligat at POT P ain DPON, We enf Publ 
E RR a by prejudice and Seye the prejudices” © ° 
zam those who instigate, pon elp Them,” Mr. Fineberg lists th 
Under “Allies and se = of all allies, and urges, “Know Ameri 
democratic tradition as the bes de by the ballot and by our Courts jy 
; dy the decisions made by i 
history. Study ` ward greater democracy has been promoted or iy 
. 0) . 
ved a wherever these are lacking, the p aE Of. state lam 
pe a discrimination in employment and in education. Dut in anothy 
rE he makes the admission, “The mere apa of ae a 
ban bee Utopia.” Many must agree wi im cre. § 
Ee my licit pirea may never be wiped out until democra y ba 
Ye raed i stated so long ago in the Bill of Right 
caught up with its functions as 8 ag cg dle lhe ty 
However, though breaking down the wall brick by brick is a long 


tortuous business, it is at least a way of making progress in a pem 
when social progress has reached a stage 


of dead stop, if not of acu 
back-stepping, 
Erne, Hyxin 
THE EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS. Uns 
1949, pp. 58, 


_ The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organizat 
Is publishing a series of pamphlets 


for teachers under the general be 
ing hey World Understanding 
an abri 


g 
ged ae Each one contains the ren | 
> . co 

National a ai prepared by the members of one of Unes 
“ It should be n 


| 
6 

min oted in Passing that Unesco has gi the nam. 

es given oe ae 

N has ha, 0 te particular type of international conference with Y 

it aas been “*perimenting, At th : 

coming fro 


“e seminars, educators and s q 
m man $ 3 ; ts, ” 
brought toge ther y Countries and Selected by their governmen ,, 4 


to study specific ducati he t 
i 4 „ “ducational problems. The AA 
fore the doce b : p. Y group” method on l international ley uf 
Sort a, aS Seminar the Participants have usually draw gh 
nS the | d methods discussed and l 
iar Particular educational problems. The " j 
cessarily acce e m we? cial views of Unesco; nor. no 
~ Teports, Unesco hopes to ts of the &roup. However, di cot 
among teachers of man a arouse interest and stimulate © j 
e , 
th Education and Te SVIEW contains the reports of the Semis} 
th Summer of 1949 rr 8, of Teachers held at Ashbridge, E” g b | 
r E reflects the tha ed at As N yal 
e thinking of 47 persons, ! 





In ; € communi 
Cs "Dd. unit 
` Ueg ms, Tests Wit Ponsibility am y should 


spt U te 


epresenting 22 countries, By setting up three 
age from 27 7 were able to tackle three problems: “Edu- 
study groups to Understand Child Growth and Development, Edu- 
cating i for Social Understanding,” and “Preparing Teachers for 
Sine ea Potential Contributors to Better International Understand- 

eir 

p” I considered what is actually being done by teacher-training 
institutions to give their students an understanding of child growth and 
development In exchanging information the Participants found that re- 
semblances among countries are more striking than _variations, In par- 
ticular they agreed on the need for a greater swing away from an 
abstract, bookish type of child psychology which can be of no real help 
in educating children, They felt also that more o 
provided for students in 


Pportunities should be 
training to associate with and observe children 
at work, at play, and in other 
the sociogram techn 


social circumstances, In this connection 

ique, unknown to most members of the group, was 
‘monstrated as a device for showing the j 
of children in school groups. The Opportunity which 
have to identify their real classroom Problems, and then to formulate 
fa Bath ons through “Workshop” methods, seemed to yield ideas 
facher-education Worthy of immediate adoption. If we seek real 
understanding of children, an 
kn i racti 


d if O translate their 


of children 1 YP found that a study of the growth and development 
appens ta 1 to | Problem of the mental health of teach- 

on oys and girls ; 

hay i t ee Srowth and (Pitas al 


develo ment 
teachers -r À Therefore the ci KnT oe ih 


e teachers with whom they 
9 ich contribute į, i7eUmstances peculiar to the vocation of 
oF teac he oblem Personal Mala Justment, received careful 
ough ers e right kin T€cruiting and keeping sufficient numbers 
a8 Wel Temedies situ 1S acute all Over the world, the educators 
cnilering pare obvious indeco First, they brought to 
r 


light subtler 
<P es adolescents who are 
ommuniti > 2 typical teacher,” i apparently 
Done eae the pesti h „Henc numerous suggestions were advanced 
Nes gp Fatticular} ney, Poth of teachers and of teaching. While 

Necesa People f © quote them all because they reflect the 
ba bie i for the atai a dozen different countries: 1) The re- 
3) Ween the e available tage 2) T pose life in a 
teach: Majo, eo and + e channels of 


i for ; be made 
ng fr Taising the Prestige of t 
te IN¢ emb ; & 
Pemba Of the import of the Profession themselves, 
o: the reparatie education should take 
n of teachers. 


modern society 
communication 
more effective. 
eachers and of 
4) Communi- 
fuller financial 
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th educating teachers for ș 


Group TI, which deals wit? ©, 
The tye n ab by this admonition: The oe pr of this , 
understanding, 1s P o universal method of develop, 


I] aware that there is n s 

port understanding in teachers. The suggestions and recommen data. | 
here will not be acceptable to all in theory, still less in practice, q| 
those who read the report will need 10 select whatever suits their ni 
iraditions and educational needs.” | 
The group on child development dealt with a compact subject that ; 
readily understood, while Group II was faced with a problem which h 
ultural concepts. In coming to griy 


its roots im attitudes, behavior and c 
with realities the members of the second group ran the risk of revealiy 


national prejudices, of disclosing family skeletons, treading on sensibjj| 
ties and arousing animosities. 


On the other hand Group III wrestled with the broadest and vagus 
topic of all: preparing teachers for their role as contributors to bet 
international understanding. This responsibility can be met at two stage 
first, by training the prospective teacher; second, by training the teach 
in service. For ways and means of including the area of internation 
understanding in the curriculum the group relied heavily on the hit 
oe in Unesco’s series, entitled Some Suggestions on Teaching abu 
the United Nations and Its Specialized Agencies. j 


Oci | 


by reports of this ki 

Ae a in In a 58 page pamphlet are the basic ideas fot! 
is Galya beens ae Unesco considers publication of the rept 
which reflect this — por ns We prefer to believe that, if rep 
i they will serve as in are placed in the hands of educatio 
e their Primary goal: world ad deestasting, for reaching what şhow 


Renze J. Futon 
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Emerging Trends in Guidance* 
ARTHUR E. TRAXLER** 


I had reviewed the observable trends in this area four or 
If s ago, I would have been obliged to take note of more 
tan p steps than forward progress. For, during the war, 
nave did move backward in several ways, but during the 
eriod since the war there have been positive and hopeful signs 
of progress. Some of the trends are just beginning to emerge. 
It would be incorrect to say that they -are nation-wide or that 
they affect a large number of schools, but there can be little 
doubt that they are present in a considerable number of for- 
ward-looking schools. 


l. The first trend is one toward more adequate training of 
guidance personnel. 


It is now rather generally accepted that many of the functions 
of guidance are highly specialized and that guidance directors 
and counselors should have a broad background of training in 
Piychology and mental hygiene, and preferably practical expe- 
iin in a psychological clinic, as well’as work experience in 
= more of the common vocations. In various states, a min- 
han se ca of hours of graduate credit in psychology and 
alice paias 1S Now a prerequisite to certification for a guid- 
an define the a school. The tendency of the states to examine 

y the Ge, e qualifications of counselors has been pe 
funds to ne Barden Act, which authorizes the use of feder | 

cimburse states for vocational-guidance activities. 


2. Th 
» The . 
function con” trend is toward making guidance an all-faculty 
and toward co-operation between guidance specialists 
and classroom teachers. 


Thin. i . 
cessful 13 ar apidly growing tendency to recognize that a suc- 
Operatic ance program must have the active and enthusiastic 
director ms of the teaching staff. Usually the first job of the 
‘Oundatio, a newly instituted guidance program is to lay the 

The gui for an in-service training program for the teachers. 
Work is “ance department and the instructional ‘staff need to 
~~ Scther in Closest harmony. Teachers inevitably carry on 


ta r in _ i 
Educationas om The School Review, January 1950, by permission of the editors 
cords Bureau, New York City. ‘ 
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J , ‘n their day-to-day activities | 
dental functions s Boi dance director is to help them do 
nd one of the tasks ash can, in turn, greatly assist the work 
his job better. rs te Joona contributions to the individual 
Of guidance speci phai to the attention of the guidance | 
pils with problems that require individual. 
ae at the same time that guidance is calling fo, 
a . 


‘rere it is extending its boundaries to 
iy } train d specialists, 1 « as 
f Fin ae use in its work a host of nonspecialists. 












Ove 


3. The third trend is toward closer co-operation of the guidance 
services of the school with the home and other agencies in the 
: community. 


$ 
Cooperation with the home can be implemented by means | 
of improved report forms, which are guidance-oriented in that 
they provide the parents with understandable information. con- 
cerning the growth of the pupils, and by means of a system of í 
mutual reporting and exchange of information between the 
school and the home. 


There is a growing tendency for school guidance function 


aries to co-operate with health and social-service agencies i 
the communit 


b 
doa y and to draw upon the resources of expert ps | 
chiatric, psychological, remedial, and clinical services for the 3 
meen of badly maladjusted individuals. In fact, in man} | 
st Pear are no experts of these kinds on the school staff, | 
y opportuni ; ¢ 
assistance of it wy i the guidance department has for 


in: th ildi 15 (0 
use community agencies e building of mental health ! 


—_— 1 


4. The fourth tre 


nd is’ ; į 
OF njorma 


tion concerning ° 
individ yal. 
Early in the developme 


nt of ov; it 
came apparent that th of guidance work in the schools»; 


did | 
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subjects, marks, g i jon 
in large individual { oose sheets of informa! W 
-These folders were fr eque™ 





guIpANCE TRENDS 


. until they contained useful guidance data, but, as a 
tu material was unwieldy and poorly organized. A form 
rule, yi a variety of information could be entered periodically 
pan eee would present a picture of the growth of the indi- 
"4 from year to year was greatly needed. The cumulative 
vi = which first made its appearance in schools about 1928, 
- developed to fll this need. Comprehensive cumulative 
ecords are now published by several organizations, including 
the American Council on Education, the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, and the Educational Records 
Bureau, and many thousands of these forms are distributed 
annually for use in guidance programs. 


Cumulative records of the type that are published and made 
generally available can provide schools with many useful sug- 
gestions, but it seems preferable for schools to devise their own 
systems of cumulative records to take account of local objec- 
tives and programs. Encouraging evidence of vitality and lead- 
ership in guidance programs is found in the number of new 
amulative-record forms prepared by individual school systems 


during the last few years. In addition to the values inherent in 
Improved records 


ment us, one of the best ways for a guidance depart- 

structi m i stablish a close working relationship with the in- 

“0 onal staff is to launch a project in the development of a 

is Eniche unies record and related forms. Before the project 

touc i » It will, if it is broadly conceived and carried out, 

aspe Pon, and lead to thoughtful reconsideration of, every: 
Pect of the school’s wate, 


ret the newer cumulative-record forms set up - doses 
e growth of school systems do not present a clear _ we 
organized Ot the individual pupil because they are valet 
tecord for ny school planning to publish its own basil o 
th me ms could profit from a study of the organ |ders. 
n th. can Council on Education Cumulative Record peer y 
issued p, ter hand, many of the cumulative records rece 
of ine 7 local school systems seem excellent so far as i hem 
Conta; mation included are concerned. The ma) ry ily, his 
School p; rmation on the individual’s home and a apti- 
des hie on? his general scholastic aptitude, his Peis health 
eS achievement in the common fields of study, ™ 


Use 
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ss his interests and attitude, 
Pr. school experiences, - . ; 
ry, his maat aa ; a educational and vocational plang. 
pe = q ee to give increased space to personal qualities 
iere is a ten 


A ro chjective data relative to ability, achievement, and inter. 
d to obj e 
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The fifth trend is toward increased use of objective measures 
J in guidance programs. 





This trend merges with the one just discussed and is one of 
the most definite of the recent trends in guidance. The exact 
volume of objective testing in the schools of the United States 
at the present time is not known, but it is unquestionably large. 
It has been estimated that in 1944 more than twenty-six million 
tests were administered by educational institutions, business 
firms, and personnel consultants to over eleven million indi- 
viduals (12). The use of tests in military service during the war 
familiarized numerous persons with objective measurement and 
gave impetus to the use of tests throughout the United States. 
This emphasis on objective appraisal ‘as applied to the schools 


is evidenced by the growth of nonprofit test-making and test- 
service organizations 


tions, such as the Educational Testing Service 
and the Educational Records Bureau. 
“at be y testing in the earlier stages of guidance was 
whose veils regular intervals, was based upon instruments 
term plannin Wey Sh comparable, and was lacking in long: 
terns of individual Organization designed to reveal growth pat 
y developed pr udents, In recent years, schools have gra® | 
ized basis Mant Tan that have placed testing on an orga | 
ing programs o th ols have been able to co-ordinate the test 
e kinds of reies “iementary and secondary schools, so that | 
jecuve information most serviceable in guidance 


ystemat; 10 
elve-year te accumulated for each ndividul 


6. The sixth trend ; | 

on the basis of ee kent “jeerential prediction of s$ ee | 

at yield com scores ' 

Schools are showing om areas, amii 

yields simply one şo < lization of hich 

PONS score showing the med level of the 302 
elo 


—_— 


a pie 


ee 
_——— 


cyIDANCE TREN 


. „ feld, such as general intelligence, reading ability, 
vidual m f : of English, has limited usefulness for prediction 
of ote - On the other hand, it is apparent that it is not 
and Be io try to measure specifically for prediction of suc- 
A {| the thousands of occupations that might be consid- 
ed ' i person. Measurement instruments are not available 
re de | a variety of occupations, and, even if they were avail- 
ble, there would not be time for any individual to take more 
han a small number of the tests for purposes of counseling. 


In line with this trend, and interacting with it, several test 
batteries that have great potential usefulness in guidance have 
been developed, and some of these are of recent origin. In the 
field of mental ability, four test batteries measuring aptitude in 
broad areas are: the Chicago Tests of Primary Mental Abilities, 
for ages eleven to seventeen,’ the Yale Educational Aptitude 


Tests,” the Differential Aptitude Tests and the SRA Primary 
Mental Abilities Test.4 





The Chicago Tests of Primary Mental Abilities are based on 
factorial analysis studies by L. L. Thurstone and Thelma G. 
Thurstone. They include a single booklet edition, which re- 
quires about two hours of working-time and yields scores for 
betwee and an edition in separate booklets which is less 

ighly speeded. 


Ska Educational Aptitude Tests, prepared by A. B. 


ER id Paul S, Burnham, are used in Grades X, XI, and 

tests, ak college Freshmen. This battery contains seven 
e Sie which require forty-five minutes of ghee’ 

ability ley d 1S primarily a series of power tests at a AS 
The Di 

and prow erential Aptitude Tests consist of seven os 

Vocati mane t scores intended to be useful in educati 7" 
about Onal ul ance, The average working-time per “d for 
and te or thirty minutes. The battery is intend 
~~~ mor high school pupils. 
Publishe 


“ded by ge; 
Cone tblishe d d Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois. — | New Haven, 
tp icut, and q oatment of Personnel Study, Yale University New York. 
i polish “stributed by Educational Records Bureau, New Yorks 
Ulished Éy Sychological Corporation, New York, New kisis 
“lence Research Associates, Chicago, Ilinois. 


Unior 
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“eleven, and eleven to seventeen. Each of the first two batterie 
p- R designed for administration within an hour, and the third 








iei like the Chi 
E i ntal Abilities Tests, lagg | 
The SRA on br] Abilities, were Pr epared by the Thur. 
E“ van have a wider age range ae g © Chica 0, 
yy a Diferen Aptitude batteries. They consist of three 
Jale, an 


: ven 
overlapping batteries covering ages five to seven, seven ty 


: 
Į 






lanned for a class period of forty-five minutes. Thus, speed i 
; much more important element in the scores on these tests 
than it is in the results of tests such as the Yale and Differep. 
tial Aptitude batteries. 


In the field of achievement the attention of school-guidance 
departments is turning toward tests that are diagnostic in broad 
areas. For example, in the measurement of reading ability there 
is active interest in the extensive series of tests known as the 
Diagnostic Reading Tests,> which are planned for use in Grades 
VII through XII and with college Freshmen, 


For the measurement of interests, broad-area tests have been 
available f 


or ten years or more, and the use of this type of 
inventory has grown rapidly. This kind of measurement ii 
exemplified especially b 


i y the group scales on the Strong Voc 
tional Interest Blank for Men® nce 
Record—Vocational,7 The latter a T the Ruder Prei 


nine-scale and a ten-scale edition. 


In a consi 
standard ae number of guidance departments, it is n% 
pils and to follow ` administer an interest inventory to all PU 
pupils as needs a at tests of special abilities of individu? 
inventory, ated by the results of the inter“ 
There js 
; NOW or 
Studies of the aA cat Need for com 


o K ed 
© Dredictin,. cot all these prehensive and sustar 
ma of educational 5 newer differential measures 

On of Vocational Kieren S 


"i doo and especially for the a 
i Published bg l a JUstment, 


WErsity Pres 
ce Research Än Stanford University, California. 


' Chicago, Ilinois. 


i 


l7 The seventh tr end 


inventory is available in both? | 


agnostic Read; | l i 
tanford Up; t 27, New York. Fes (Frances Triggs, chair 


g TRENDS — 
çuIpANCE is toward increased interest in the use of 


; in the appraisal of personal qualities of 
d aee ard the treatment of maladjustment. 


_ + terest is not confined to guidance personnel but ex- 
This an administrative and instructional staffs as well. 
‘tends ty when the Committee on Personality Study of the 
Recenuy, 


improve 


‘Education Records Bureau sent to Bureau member schools a 
uc 


“ionnaire on practices in the appraisal and development of 
vol personality, there was a surprisingly favorable response. 


| Even schools that regard their primary function rather nar- 


‘rowly as the provision of instruction and learning skills and 
the content of academic subjects are coming to realize that 
instructional problems do not stand in isolation but interact 
with the personal problems of the students. The administrative 
and teaching personnel of many schools, as they learn to view 
‘their students as individuals, are becoming increasingly aware 
of the fact that there are problems in the development of indi- 
viduals which cannot be met with the procedures to which they 
| have been accustomed, and they are looking for help from per- 
| ons with special training. It is-in this area that the possibilities 
. re the work of the guidance department with that 
: © school as a whole seem especially favorable. 
-s — carlier, a clearly defined characteristic of pete 
Years a a — cards, as compared with those — 
| sonal develo the provision of more space for a recor E 
| to base PT ia The techniques for collecting data a = 
| Schools are “a are not at present clearly define I. Je to- 
Ward the Various’ à questioning and experimental <—— in 
€ past, perh us types of appraisals that may be employ = f 
ome com ‘ ape the largest number of schools has emp za 
“hal qua ayel simple, locally devised plan for rating fr 
this roced es, but there is a good deal of dissatisfaction v in 
Validity, çe because it has often turned out to be "i 
| thors an i beh Schools are successfully employing eel chat 
ALSE proce d  eavior descriptions, while other schools heir 
| ‘ttuatio “dures are too elab d time-consuming for =, 
the °% Cone: orate and time-c Sy on Wi 
$ Use gg Sderable experimentation is being carrie l 
ality i Of autobio - i -< devices in person 
Ppraj Sraphies and sociometric devices this areas 
much more research is needed 1n ns 


» Dut 
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A comparatively few schools that have We tralne lini 

= obg are basing their studies of individual Pupil 

E ege extent upon projective techniques, AED, as thie Ro 


oa] 
Chachi 
and the Thematic Apperception Test.” Although these Tea 


235) 


often useful when employed by experts in their 

E inistration and interpretation, they are usable by the gui dan 
departments of only a small proportion of schools as Presen 
staffed. o 

As previously stated, numerous paper-and-pencil iny 
of personality, or personal-activity preference blanks, a 
able for school use. Schools have advisedly been slow 
these instruments, for the validity of all of t 


Entorie 
re avail. 
to adop 
hem may be quy 
, the results sho 
erable training i 


1 | » at present, probably none q 
these inventories should be a part of the regular systematic tet 
ng Program for all pupils, 


may perhaps be used occasionally to advantage with individu} 
to supplement the inf i 


Ei - more promising blanks of this kind that have bei 
CAO: fór „me years are the Bernreuter Personality Inver' 
tory,” the Bell Adjustment Inventory, and the California 76 i 


ot Personality,12 l 
qualities elude _ newer blanks for the appraisal of person 


r the È 
tory," the Kuder p 'nnesota Multiphasic Personality 10 


~~t Freterence R ka 14 Runt 
Seaver Personality Analysis 1 cord—Per sonal," the 
3 


18 School ° and the Heston Personality Ade 
With these devices tinder a be encouraged to expen 
rapport has be ; 


: tions in which the best poss 
En established and to é dings. | 
8. The eighth trend js ae a a 


: af yee 
directive and pk middle position b 


The earlier tend cy j nondirective guidance. 
Usual counselin, -CY In Counselin irective 
e. eling situation jg es 18 Was highly dire p 
Pub] 


blished by p <an which the counsel 
” Published by phological Corporati i 
E Published by Santo aal rPoration ai York, New York. | 
> Kna) s Ne 
lbs 17 Seed Uate Py Saua a AON TOE 
Publish y California Test B? Pr i Stanford U e rid California: 
Published p” Ychologica] e Bureau, Log ord University, 
uw = Ublished by Sci gical Corporation New oO California. 
TE Psychol nates, Chie À flee k 
0 a ’ ° ° 
12 me Book Company, Yy Ser Vices, New York, New al 
onkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


| easily play a 


However, a few of these blak? b 


dominant role. In fact, the attitude of the coun- 
ly tends to force this kind of role upon the coun- 
selee frequenUy uidance program is introduced into a school, 
selor. When hs beginning are likely to be under the impres- 
the pupils heir counselor is the person who should be able to 
sion that a their problems and give them direct, specific 
aright counselor, in turn, is likely to obtain satisfaction 
de sense of power which the dependent attitude of the 
ais brings to him, and he may, on occasion, try to main- 
tain his integrity with the counselee by giving advice when he 
is out of his depth. 
It would be incorrect, however, to imply that directive pro- 
cedures in guidance have simply developed in a haphazard 
manner as a result of the pressures of counseling situations and 


GUID 


Held, including especially Paterson, Wil- 
sota school hn, and others of the University of Minne- 
techn; ool of thought. The procedures are essentially research 

ESS applied to the study of individuals, although one 


of treatm, ing history and measurement, diag- 
Progress of entte a “Ppication of treatment, evaluation of 
EL Using a nt, and follow-up, 
‘ced counsel” Tective Procedures, the well-trained, experi- 
i Working ... Provides for the co-operation of the counselee 
little do o ant the solution of the problem, but there can be 
YY to gi ad, many inexperienced counselors are prone to 
The rise of Y-made solutions to counselees, 
Y Carl R. o ondirectiye therapy, as conceived and practiced 
ence op Pap and his associates, has had a liberalizing 1n- 
a Fan * the essence of nondirective technique 
Will be tive, Permissive atmosphere in which the coun- 
Wn decision ted to resolve his own difficulties and reach 
` Tn itg as a Minimum of influence from the coun- 
Bates i ri pr Onounced form, this technique not any 
ey oaselor to a secondary role but also virtually 
nse of the amiliar paraphernalia of directive 
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} ah a et aN J individual inventories, unless thy | 

counseling, SU unselee. | 
b the co , . 

ig she merits of nondirective proced 

e re : 


Ures f | 
° : Or 
individuals in some situations, most of guidance w 
some p i schools have refused to adopt nondirective Couns 
ers in 


be used with all, or even the maie 

Fp ee os reasoned ‘that few junior and i, 
: sua pupils, boys and girls in their teens, have the bat 
Sri necessary for the successful application of nondireciy 
ast So the present tendency of school counselors iS toq 
courage counselees to take the lead to the limit of their abili 
but to recognize that the counselor, because of his greater m 
turity and superior training, has a responsibility to make 
gestions, provide guidance, and even to assume direction wha 
the counselee is beyond his depth. 


i 


9, The ninth trend is toward recognition of relationship k 
tween remedial work and guidance. 


These two kinds of educational activities had different origi 
and lines of development. Guidance grew out of the recog 
tion of the needs of young people for better educational # 
vocational adjustment. It developed on a broad front enlist 


in one way or another the co-operation of the many kind 


specialized and : Å 


i nonspecialized personnel. Remedial work 0% 
inated ° ; 
some a observation and measurement showing | 


5 were greatly retarded in fundamental skill 
fields sone ad much difficulty in mastering the vl 
In its earlier ~- Tandicaps of the tool subjects were Te a” 
gate Sa Sell wk was far aoe 2 
room. To a —_ more directly oriented to t? 
orientation still “erable extent, this difference in °F df 
of the perthologs ‘os will continue. As our kn° o 
Ot learning and of adjustment has A 


OWever, it has b 
ccome ° i e 
quently close interact} increasingly evident that thet 


sonal m 


. : . | 
ound In either area 1 Dasic Cause of a difficulty ipl? 
Complex patt 


Considerable 


$ difficy ere ! 
i amount of rese lt to unravel. Th e 


arch literature indicating 


- OUS artic] 





4 i 
aladjustmem "o tween learning difficulty g! 


an 
ern which į may, in a few years, build UP of 





ning difficulty and personality adjustment 


h interrelationships between learning disability and emo- 
a {adjustment have become more clearly recognized, the 
ional hi i af close co-operation between remedial specialists 
desirabi ~ ies specialists has been underlined. The remedial 
i i can, through special help for retarded pupils, either 
ne them from developing emotional maladjustments or 
alleviate emotional conditions that have already developed. The 
guidance worker can help to identify pupils who need reme- 
dial attention and can take steps to relieve the emotional mal- 
adjustments of other pupils that might soon lead to serious 
learning difficulties. Not only is close co-operation between 
these staff members needed, but it is also advisable for remedial 
specialists to have guidance training and for counselors to have 


at least one course in remedial techniques as part of their train- 
ing for personnel work. 


5 Abi tenth trend is toward the use of improved case-study 
ec niques, both for purposes of better understanding of indi- 
vidual pupils and for in-service training of teachers. 


= a die” at present a pronounced trend. Many so-called 
timental dories pane in educational journals are simply sen- 
2 particular or vlc ormal reports intended as propaganda for 

w oni method. In recent years, however, vari- 
rate an ohie oE Oten published which either describe or illus- 


There p jective, scientific approach to the study of individuals. 
particularly = for greater development of this slight trend, 


1 Se-study e training of counselors on the job. Although 
be planned anda €s grew out of directive counseling, they can 
d Practice in carried out to take advantage of the best theory 


ll both directive and nondirective therapy. 
' The ele 


and nie of i trend in guidance is toward the availability 
© Dict; etter sources of occupational information. 
Ol for a) ”ary Of Occupational Titles (3) is now 2 stand y 
ice (8) Counselors, The Encyclopedia of Vocational Gut l 
Or vocation Shed in 1948, is also an important reference bg 
“ounselors, Books, such as Forrester's Meth : 
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‘ational Guidance (4), present genteel inter nae concern, 
ie the occupational world, factual — ECIAIIV® XO SPEciAp 
Bete tions, and lists of source material On yor yom and 
make helpful suggestions for the Th a = use of the 
Materials in this field. Publications which supply annotation, 
of current articles on vocations and industrial training, such a 
“the Occupational Index (9) and the Industrial Training Ab. 
 stracts (7), and brochures containing brief accounts of impor. 
tant occupations, such as the Occupational Monographs," help 
to keep busy counselors up to date in this ever changing field, 
The Office of Education has recently published a helpful sum. 
mary of procedures and references in this area (2). 


= 12 The twelfth trend in guidance programs is toward the use 
of follow-up studies. 


This trend, like the one toward improved case-study tech- 
niques, has developed little momentum as yet, but it is discern- 
ible in some places, For example, in a recent survey of follow- 
up procedures and forms used by certain public schools in the 
state of New Jersey, eighteen of thirty-one schools replying 
stated that they had some type of plan for following up schod 


— 5 ). Several of these schools indicated that they wet 
not satished with existing procedures and expressed definite 
interest in improving 


ving their follow-up programs. It appears thit 
= ce realizing that this area >i lagged behind othe! 
fel that ote Eam, and many of them apparen J 
entire contribution of the y of the guidance program but 0 


; chool to their stu Ils for & 
Operation of graduates and other school do ae 


n Bistiocrapry 

J LANCHARD PHYLLIS, t . P : i > 
and Emotional Di Disability in Relation to Difficulties of Pet sonal 

- Counselor Competencies is Mental Hygiene, Xx (July, 1946), 384-4 9. 
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Dag a as „of Guidance pe oceedings of Eighth National Confere’ 
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- Dictionary of Oc ; AHON; KOGE. SEC 
Printin cupational Titles, p 

SE Office, 1939; revised 19497 D I, and IV. Washington: Gove™ 
” Published by Science R 


ü a 
h earch Associates, Chicago, 


ent 


Illinois, 
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ad? run the THE OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY 
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will Pin: nowadays. (or gauntlet); Every youngster knows that 
Y to strike his © run between two rows of one’s fellows who 
i, in penalty for some fault. 
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DANIEL M. FEINS 
= Christopher Columbus High School 






The use of the core curriculum with opportunities for exp: 
ential learning is a long step forward toward the realization of 
the aims of education in a democratic society. Where the COUrse 

of study depends upon adolescent interests rather than on att. 
ficially imposed subject matter, where the students play a m 
jor role in selecting work units as a result of their interests 
where they plan the course, the aims, the methods, and the 


d 
presentation according to their purposes, desires, and nian 
and where the teacher’s direction is subtle, democratic, and 
based on a sincere awareness of adolescent needs, the results 
can only be the creation in the pupils of an appreciation for 
democratic procedure, action, and responsibility. | 


CONSERVATIVE YOUTH. At the outset, however, it i 
obvious that on the classroom level there are at least two ma 
jor difficulties, Adolescents are creatures of habit and are bas: 
cally N onservative, Their initial attitude toward the new ap 
pa an be one of reluctance and antagonism, particularly 
od EE curriculum is introduced in part of the 
lowed = rid = traditional subject matter approach is fol 

at subject niaii + Keeling of being different, the feeling 


$ not bei ture 
consequences on Reg ing learned with possible fu 


the feeling that they Se Bas College Entrance Examinations 
unually present. The only 


immediate approach to the du 
aims and Procedures of th “plin honestly and earnestly l 
vantages to be gained ; te experience program and the ? | 
really learned. Such attitudes actually acquired and skills 
means all reluctance cxplanation will not put to rest by 
though, of better re _ antagonism. It will have the efe 
i à first few we i “Onl - pnclenta to receive the wor” 
integratio it 
las can nen, se individually. ines the avork of j 
* See th ; reach be made | “109 of 
194g, S three articles on Tp e in the pupils’ arm 


18 


e Experi 


t moving with the crowd are c% | 





Further Experience With the Experienc, | 


ee 
— — ——— eer 
—_— ee eee aaa 





eXPERIENCE CUNS 14 


ARY ABILITIES. The second major difficulty 
soME picea o the course. If the students are to select work 
iS fone basis of interest, if they are to plan the work, estab- 
- ri < determine methods of acquiring and accumulating 
1S ? 





facts, and present the results of investigation, they must be able- 
acts; 


ro discriminate in their approach, be thoroughly familiar with 
the resources of the school and community, and be able to 
present the results in an intelligent and coherent fashion. The 
average student has few of these abilities developed by the tra- 
ditional curriculum. 


BASIC SKILLS. Therefore, the first unit would have as its 


fundamental aim the equipping of the student with the basic 
skills. Students must know how to (1) use the library, (2) take 
notes and outline, (3) write a report, (4) interview a person, 
(3) participate in a discussion, (6) work cooperatively in a 
rou large or small, (7) prepare and deliver a talk, (8) listen 
an 


now what to listen for. and 


š (9) judge a report or talk for 
effectiveness and completeness. ; 


a APPROACHES. Two possible approaches to this unit 
topic = aa First, the teacher can propose a general 
Leben r The Hall of Fame. Each student then selects, 
Writes he to his interests, a likely candidate, seeks out material, 
€ su hare tt calculated to convince the class it should vote 
Class a into the Hall, and then delivers the report to the 
second Ing that critical questions and comments will follow. 
Is Stee te allows the student to select a topic close to 
gain, on vom a list of 35 or so prepared by the teacher. 
to the ee 's sought out; the report written and preme 
» Comments and questions follow. In both cases, 


deve] 
PMenta the 
"quired iat lessons are in order when necessary to tea 


uls, 
TT 
utilized x THE PATTERN. The first weeks should oien 
Progra wolishing the daily routine of the class, TV 
follow x am has been tried, it has been found ree , or 
rook 0 A. Senda for the day and to maintain a daily 08 
4 a stands eS € agenda for each day can D* q drawn 
m the yrs Committee or by the class as a whole The daily 
nished and/or new business of the day. 
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E. ive record of each day’s work Written 

5 m oe day and presented for the critical a n 
of the class the following day. It will also be desirable during 
the first week or so for a standard reading test to be ą minie 
tered to the class. The results will clearly indicate tho 


; i Se sty. 
dents who will need special attention in the preparation of their 
~ work. 


THE TEACHER’S ADJUSTMENT. What of the teacher’, 
reaction? The teacher’s adjustment will not be 


3 er easy. Trained 
for and experienced in the traditional approach where subject 


teacher’ Pot in his relation to the 
education for d morea T ampi 


emocratie Ii © 1s important, it is in this 
tion, the t acher my : ‘ing. Far from abdicating his posi- 
cre far More fe ume act an speak democracy. 
class than traditional] "PP ortunities for this in the experience 
a Normal degree of ¢ ‘ teacher Must continue to exercise 
of han , but he needn't 3 IN seeing that things do not get out 
When the clas Tealizes car that he’l] be forgotten by the class 
E d far more readily + me the teacher’s leadership will be 
an ba 
Tilers Seat aPproach a "€ traditional class, 
Work~its pes t to the tert 228, has another advantag 
ItS infor alit , teacher, The of the 
lead to » Its fitting f very nature at 
Pupils ang bet satisfy; feeli contetial to the stude e 
vaer and each oN and Ste comradeship among ' 
are qu; other’s abilis; r. Each ets to know 
quick] Itles þ 8 i 
h y tempered by th; ı eter. C iticis™ 
elpful suo... is knowļeq OMments and criticis! 
should ] SBestions 8¢, and all a ready W! 


liaison betwe ý urther, the progr 


“n the school and the hom 





EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM Ween ene tt. a 
HERE. Let us return to the first unit. 
MONOTONY l 
NO ent will surely be made that there can be nothing 
The deadly to interest than continuous reporting by indi- 
ee folie a class. Is there any one however who would 
_ that the traditional approach to World History I or 
te History I artificially motivated (and how motivate 
ha ocala and using the question and answer approach 
(reduced too often to merely the question approach) is not 
more deadly to both student and teacher ? By Contrast, the 
experience class offers opportunities to avoid this monotony, 
possibilities not readily available otherwise. For instance, in the 
Hall of Fame unit, little subtle direction on the part of the 
teacher is needed to bring about a lively discussi 


y play in creating greatness. The pos- 


sibilities are vast and the teacher must be alert to seize the 


Opportunities, 
n choosing succeeding units, th 


freer hand. The vast variety of student interests will lead to a 

of 1 8estions, but the basic common sense of the stu- 

teacher ays With the desired though subtle guidance of the 

< will lead to a satisfactory and sensible choice for all 

achieve th Hug Succeeding units may be used to further 

~ ams of the course by introducing such procedures 
Ommittee `ystem and the Town Hall technique. 


A 
iter AL t ROBLEM. For instance, in the Spring of 1948, 
tions A aroused by the world-wide appeal for the United an 
unit, gara for Children was used as the basis for this secon 
study of HP Planning and organization resulted in an aspin s 
able thr ger throughout the world. The literature avar- 
Videq ough the United Nations and allied organizations vie 
the initial outlining of the problem. ut 
Provided Occasions for developmental lessons ) 
e 5 and € organization of the United y 
“~ad iual outline of the problem before them, t sae > 
he Mittedly With teacher guidance—saw the Yast $ he 
Proble d realized the necessity of breaking UP -s 


e students may be given a 


Of t 
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E. easily handled subtopics. Pigi “OM Mittege 
topic into es investigate the background, ha Presen 
etiem and suggested “lutions of hunger în Chine tance 
problem, and sugg Poland. Students indicated their first n 
Italy, Germany, and Poland. 


i ; iting with reasons, and th 
i : committees in wri ; 
second choices of y balance 


ke assignments to proper] 

teacher ieg ae sl chairmen with the aid Of the. 

E of the eh e divided the subtopics and assigned 

B ke areas for individual investigation. The class as a whole 
or individual committees were allowed free use of library facil. 

ities at all times but with due notice to both teacher and librar- 


lan. Supplementary materials, always available in the daily 
press, and current periodicals were brought to Class each day 
and distributed to the pertinent committees If of sy 
opinion of a chairman 


importance in the r, such 
used as a basis for the 







material would be 

teacher was called on frequently for that assistance that: only 
S experience and training could give. 

ittee reports, made y 

, were 

ne comm 

ou Are 


P of the individual re- 
then presented to the 
ittee presented a March 
: here broadcast. An- 
cussions that followed ‘Porting would be more effective. Dis 
W . Te motivated by a genuine desire to 
ONS Were searching, comments were to 
Throy l 
: oS an accurate, correctly written log, drill 
Sources Or Writi 8, Stress on good speaking, n 
and “Xperienceg, lear .rmation, intelligent listening a 
Courte 5 . n 


Usly, set tn Wor together harmonious} 
“pment ense of pa, teria self-criticism and the deve 
Stoup constant} "€sPonsibil; 0 oneself ll as to the 
As a result of antly in sigh as the e : we 
weet of the Byr forma en 


e 
Uropean child =a Sather ed, an awareness of = 
at a they do as citizen p Pired the students to por 
Several iq S Of the ¢ ity? The gro 
W eas o ommunity? The grov? 
i cal and Sc a c = Money could be aa throug 
sity shou the Publicatia, PMunities incipal meth? 
7 show, The Progran ON 0 Princip 
2 


» l 

i val 

Ogra 2 playbill f hool’s vY% 

a m Was designed by q Ngee e 


M 
pxPERIENCE CURRICULU 


ising space was sold to local merchants by a class 
the eet A the printing of the program and of the adver- 
“d” commi a a as arranged by a class printing committee; 
tising re from the Principal and about the UNAC were 
the statemen class editorial board. About $500 was raised for 
obtained a2 this fashion, and, not satisfied with the results, a 
the ge nel refreshment committee added another $70 
goer the sale of candy and soft drinks during the inter- 
throug f the play. Every pupil participated in some fashion 
veal tes the best of his ability. The sense of satisfaction felt by 
p x ill not be forgotten. 

each participant will n 


GREATER LATITUDE. As pup 
preciate each other’s potentialities 


er factor. The pro- 
was essentially the same as indicated above. 
Cughout there was marked and startling meee = 
in written English, in the ability to make c~* 
tine bp p anning and Organizing. From this unit, ther 
e 


l 
] 3 - for teen- 
Plans for a neighborhood community prr i street- 
atts, for >. 4S the students indicated, they were tire hborhood. 
Certs cials and aimless Wanderings over the neig 
“tainly as ar 
. esult 
quired a 


their investigations, the a ae 
anding of home and as ai eae 
rnible attitude of inquiry whi 

as Citizens, 


lem, „< Clearer underst 

Well fod 2 Clearly disce 

Sten their conduct 
Nive 


the 
In e . . li uency were 
Senera] bro the unit on Juvenile deling 


. e commu- 

i Ms of the teen-ager at home and in vor the 

e resulting unit, Teen-age Problems, was a e the sub- 

lect pa aPle of W adolescent interests can determ s on voca- 

tional ater. e interc ange of ideas and op vent in school, 

tom election, democratic behavior at home = på such top- 

icg Tesulteg *. OOlems of teen-age etiquette, and “discussions in 
Which Fi l Self-revelatory student-directed ion seat. 

5 awe-struck teacher necessarily took a 
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ao i The possibilities of yp; 

A CONTINUOUS one limitless. We are then gt 
‘ace Te oroblem when and if the program is adopted 
ol W in a school system. How is duplication of Unit 
a alle das the student progresses through school? IE the 
= ae study 1s prescribed, the purpar: of the Program is 
ree d. If the course of study is limitless, the value of th 

ero will suffer. One answer may that offered by the 
State of Virginia, whose plan of curriculum organization for 4 
similar program contained an original classification of “social 
function.” For each grade, there was also a center of Interest,” 
which, within limits, was to determine the units of experience 
encountered by the pupils of that grade. For example, “lead” 
to units for grade nine were to be determined on the one hand 
by a center of interest entitled “industrialism and agrarianism 
and their effects upon our living,” and on the other hand by 
such social functions as the “protection and conservation of 


life, property, and natural resources,” “transportation of goods 
and people,” etc, 


In some schools, the work of a year is not dependent upon 
centers of interest but on one of the major fields of learning. 
Aus, a year is devoted to the humanities; another year is 


iven to science, another to the social sciences. This may pro 
vide another sol 


gression, problem of duplication and p 


` This 1S but one 
opment of the 
€s 1n teacher- 
ter liaison 15 
ay; and npr of hours the Program is to be used €% 
ems can onl er of others th large d ll. Such pr 
y be solved ge and small. ” 


Surely, it ; o ved, however t 
IS ik the 
LS, It is an ambitious Program m 


WO | 
vo =~ i La of the many priet 
are new techniqu experience curriculum. Othe 

visor, where grea 
munity; th 


t 
m and well worth the atte™? 
Ung and 


€s 

C» Teaching High Mabe acco 
niversity of Mia ment į emocratic, Action-Centered Ed 
bus High Schou (© Mrs. Dorop, (Coral 948. 


S. Dorothy ppa Cables, Fla.), 1948, we 
assistance in the. ie d to Mr, Oscar hls teacher of haie, Christop her On fo 
2 4 paration of this article. Principal, JHS 115, Manha 





training; the role of the sup Pi 
needed between school and ©? 


e je 4 
program is H”, 


-o nrogta™ 
unt of a variation of this Pf P.er 


istory and Social Studies for cat” 


DAVID J. KAPPEL 


| Clerical Training for Civil Service 
Far Rockaway High School 


Dr. William Jansen, Superintendent of Schools, on January 
21, 1948, said:* a | - aa 

“Commercial training 1s given in agi y yp a 
secondary school; in the vocational high schools r ens 
academic high schools, in the day time—and at night. ena 
hundred teachers are giving instruction in the many phases 
business education, not only to the youngsters who are starting 
out in life, but to adults who find themselves in need a r 
fresher courses or who must acquire new skills or sw 
skills to get ahead in the business world. We feel that this is 


quite an undertaking and that a great deal has already been 
accomplished.” 


g” also raised many questions, a few of which are listed 
clow :* 


vas . various 
l. What placement opportunities are there in the. vari 


commercial occupations for which the schools should 
train? 


sas ent in 
2 What standards are expected for initial employm 
Usiness ? 


; b d : ducation? 
3. When shall specialization begin in business area 
* What new subjects or new courses should be in 


. schoo 
| . Shall We give commercial education to all high 
Students? 


: el for 
° Is there 2 need for a public school to tran personn 


dy 
| Sovernment service, including in the cour 


| 7 reign languages and specialized skills? 
| * What t 
| grad 


‘ven to up- 
Ype of short unit courses should be AT be 


ses 
e those in jobs? What refresher cour 


~~ Mered? What remedial work? “the Nain 
An Chapter Ša 
Office ed delivered at the meeting of the New York New York City 


ent Association, at the Hotel Belmont Plaza, 95 
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for people who 
26 hall we make . = Ww 
i Jin Sie day wal are willing to give part of their lung, 
in 
sae a self-improvement? ; serve hi 
hall a person who desires to conserve his spe 
i E eah or on the calculators, pending employ. 
t, go for practice? 
10 Shall a develop post-graduate courses for those who 
“have completed the academic high school course and 
want business training? 


In a brief discussion of the ten questions mentioned above, | 
shall try to answer some of them as they pertain to clerical 
training for careers in the city civil service, state civil Service, 


federal civil service, and the clerical civil service of the New 
York City Board of Education. 


For the past nine years there has been a tremendous unfilled 


demand for competent and qualified clerical workers in the 
fields of city, state, and federal service. 
Below is a list of important clerical positions which offer the 


initial job opportunities, not only for the graduates of our sec 
ondary day and evenin 


g schools, but for many of our drop-outs: 
an aoe N.Y. STATE FEDERAL 
Tit Gad, 5 Clerk : Clerk GS 1, 2, 3 
Stenographer Grad Typist Typist GS 1 
fice Aou ka Stenographer Stenographer GS 2 
Operator Grade 2 a Clerk Office Machine 
ookkeeper Grade 2 i hot Coe Operator GS 1 

Statistics Clerk 
ictating Machine 
Transcriber 
Office Appliance 
PUBLICITY = 
° Mr Nath ; ‘al 
a e z 14 
UDjects, at meetings io Altholz, Director of Commert l 
men’s Associations ‘nc Secretarial and Accounting are 
i u > e 6 e r 
“ons, The chairmen eee various civil service exam” 
to € attention of ir tea he brought these announce® is 
n ormation to their students “ts, who have transmitted 
lectives and | 
. Ctters 
igh School D hav 


ivision ą 
comparative study o 


the 
ten sent to the schools by 
civil service commissions: 








© . 3 y” 
© circulars of the various civil se 


ork | 


| 


| 
| 
i 





CIVIL SERPE e RE 


‘sions covering examinations for clerical positions in 
' mi 


949 brings to light the following information: 
1 
Y.C. 


= N.Y. STATE FEDERAL 
18-70 18-70 17-62 or 18-62 
Age Performance Tests 
NONE NONE 
Clerk—Typing n k m 35 wpm 30-35 wpm 
Typist apher 90 wpm 80 wpm 60 wpm 
oe SE dine wW ritten Performance EXPERIENCE 
Office Ma or Written Necessary 


REQUIREMENT S. There are no formal educational or expe- 
rience requirements for most of the clerical positions indicated; 
therefore, our high school graduates who have specific skills 
and knowledge are eligible to take practically most of these 
tests. It is possible for students who are 15, 16, or 17 years of 
age to take some of the city and state examinations, since it 


takes a year or two for the lists to be compiled. Successful 


candidates would be appointed when they reach 18 years of 


age. Therefore, many of our drop-outs who have acquired spe- 


cialized skills or knowledge early in their secondary careers 
would be eligible to take these tests. 
WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. On the New York City tests 
for clerk, typist, and stenographer, the following topics are 
stressed: office practice, grammar, spelling, vocabulary, arith- 
metic, and civic affairs. For office appliance operator the writ- 
ten test is used to evaluate the candidate’s general a 
ability to follow directions, and knowledge of the operation . 
one of the office machines listed under duties; namely, - 
mncostaph, the multilith, the ditto, and the TE eG 
Mailing Machine. For the position of bookkeeper a ices O 
ai consists of questions on the principles and pr Hand: 
br keeping, Arithmetic questions may be ee ertian 
‘ung, neatness and form may be taken into ¢ or failure 
nd failure to manifest a passable degree of neatness E wi 
> Present an acceptable proficiency in aan candi- 
date squalification. In order to pass ” equivalent to 
j have a knowledge of bookkeep! <A 


| course 1M 
d upon completion of a high schoo 
keeping. 
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| tests for typist, stenographer, and all 
ae a ag same fields as were indicated pre. 
m f ek grade 2. Candidates for file clerk, account 
es ‘a statistics clerk usually take an additional specialized 


The following requirements appear on the federal circular for 
Clerk GS 14. A written examination will be required which 
will consist of questions designed to test aptitude for learning 
and adjusting to the duties of the position. It will include 
questions of the following general types: 

. Alphabetizing. So . 

. Computations—questions involving simple reasoning. 

. Name and number comparison. 

. Word meaning—questions requiring a knowledge of words, 
. Reading—questions testing the ability to read and properly 
interpret material. 

i Spelling. 


- Grammar—with questions requiring a knowledge of gram- 
mar, ) 


Wi - Ww N m 


Typists and Stenographers take the same general test covering 
vocabulary, spelling, reading, and gr 


’ ammar. Questions on the 
written test for machine operator will be of = following gen- 
cral types: (1) Manual dexterity, @) come and amber cone 
a ee of the meaning of words and interpre- 
and differences, j material, (4) the recognition of similarities 
tion by ins ectio “tte pictured objects, and (5) the estima- 
satamien Te g T VWE, within wide limits, of simple 
or the poan of pa k however, will be required only 
keeping machine e aung machine operator and book- 


SALARIES, The follow; 
initial job oma represents the latest schedules for 


N.Y.C. 
Tht iaaa $1860 N.Y. STATE FEDERAL 
Seno o 1989 $1840 $2200 
“Oo. A Operate ttn 2100 1840 2200 
Bookkeepe, eas tea 1920 1840 2450 
Pi POs nin, 2100 Pe 2200 s 

3 *# * 
s, Office Appliance. 40 2200 


IT Account Clerk 


ccount Clerk. Audit Clerk, 
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SERVICE TRAINEN O 


ositions employees receive four or five 
For many oF ae §500-$600. After they become civil service 
incremen $ there are opportunities to take promotion examina- 
employee positions where the salaries range from $3,000 to 
tions 
a year. 
Oe ian stenographers who have 2 years of college and 
4 cae business experience are eligible to take the examina- 
on for school clerk with the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion. This test is given by the New York City Board of Exam- 
iners. The position pays $2100-$3300 yearly. Other professions 
open to ambitious civil service employees are accountancy, court 


reporting, and the teaching of commercial subjects in private 
or public secondary schools. 


CIVIL 


OFFICE MACHINES. Civil Service office machine operators 


~ are assigned to the following machines: 


Addressing machine 
Graphotype machine 
Bookkeeping machine 
Calculating machine 
Card Punch machine Variatype machine 

ee Equipment Inserting and Mailing machine 
ilteuete Dictating machines, etc. 


Listing machine 
Mimeograph machine 
Multilith machine 
Ditto machine 


A wit ~~ S OR COURSES. In our large city high 
cial subjects the ia enrollment of students wre n m 
or seniors "why o'owing new courses should be — 
Xaminations: are interested in preparing for civ! 

2 Git Service English 

3. Civil — Office Practice 


er Vice Arith ` 

i metic 

Civi Service T 

6 ay Service § 
ivil Service 


ypewriting 
teno graphy 
Bookkeeping, ete, 


V . G 
all-day i ERVICE HIGH SCHOOL AND INSTITUTE. $n 
ilar to ae" Evening civil service high school and institute (s1 


lar’ to 

t ` g 

ution Toga al Needle Trades Vocational High School, an 
a 


coulc 

. © prov; tute), conducted from 8 a.m. to 10 sie reme- 
dial p q Slon for short unit courses, refresher — ite 
> and Postgraduate courses for those who ul 
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 sleted the academic high school course and are interested in 
coo. p ete “ 

=-  þusiness education. te hich kool. and institute could he re 
ae first civil service high s 

a at a central point in one of the ce pe = taero 
afte additional schools could = organized in er Dor- 
< oughs, if there were a need for them. 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS. 


l. Civil service courses for clerical positions should be or- 
ganized in our large high schools. 


2. An all-day and evening civil service high school and insti- 
tute should be set up, with the help and cooperation of the 
three civil service commissions. 


3. A course should be introduced in general business educa- 
tion for all secondary students, 


4. One centrally located high school in each 
have modern office machines for ins 
for the training of machin 

e business world. 


borough should 
tructional purposes 
€ operators for civil service and 





Os 


A Chinese d 
in N, 


el 
arrived g~ the 


i . t 
strikes you as the oddest thi 


He th 
slant of pte for a mome 


Was besieged h hè 
© questions E y reporters when 


ung at him was: “What 
ng about Americans?” 


m nt, 1 rT s š 
ir’ eyes” then smiled, «l think it is the peculiar 


—This Week 
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The Antiquarian s Corner 
METROTIME’S BAD BOY - 


ient times too and not every schoolboy 
Boys were ater ext scholarship. A description of a 
was a model o; found in the works of Herondas (also called 
really bad iE oe 254 who lived in Alexandria, probably in 
Herondes or ntury before Christ. Herondas wrote Mimes or 
the third poe in colloquial language. The third Mime 
es The Schoolmaster” assures us that juvenile delinquency 
. = limited to this century, generation, or decade. 


A Mother's Plea 


A woman named Metrotime enters a schoolroom which : 
decorated with the statues of the Muses, the usual adornmen 
of an ancient classroom. Dragging her little son, she — 
the schoolmaster Lampriskos by the dear Muses to beat “this 


scamp's left shoulder until his soul is ready to jump out 
through his lips?” 


Ancient Juvenile Delinquency | 

Metrotime then 
youngster which 
teaching in the 
All that Kot 


Own here: 
He has ruined the 
He rolls knuckle 


kn © doesn’t eye 
OWs wh 


Str angers t 


° p er 
recites a list of offenses apai ay a 
should convince us that we are luc y 
present golden age. 


is gui ; i is set 
talos is guilty of, according to his mother, 


house by playing pitch-and-toss. 

-bones (dice). ia 
n know the schoolmaster’s addes, e e 
“re every “bookie” and gambler lives, an 

© gambling-houses. 


‘ch he keeps 
€ Neve : s ‘ t blet which 
near his et r anything on his wax ta 


has 
‘ mother 
gone t ut he scrapes it clean after his poor 

~ 2 the trouble of waxing it for use. 


` i ation 
the trana Parati : A; Ds Knox)» a transl s 

sK mo D the Loeb Classical Library (edited by A. 
© 


Freeman 8 
logy a Clark (1909), and a selection from Kathleen med book 
8Bested 2° Greek 


The lasta natiis book 
fo a Way, Macdonald & Co., London, 1947. vends this 
r 


t and 
e Greek te 
on of this Corner the Antiquarian has used th 


Lot 
Ecnera] readin of this Corner; the Antiquarian heartily 
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as f 
He keeps his dice bright and polished, cleaner than the oil 
™ halal the first letter of the alphabet until after 
it’s been shrieked at him five times. 


A Slow Learner 


Metrotime angrily explained how dificult it was for her 
young scamp to learn anything. “Why, she said, “three days 
ago, when his father dictated the name ‘Maron’ to this- good- 
for-nothing, he wrote down ‘Simon: ” 

Why then had she sent young Kottalos to school when it 
was difficult for him to learn and for her to raise the fee pay- 
able on the thirtieth of each month? Hope was the answer! 
She declared that she should have sent him out to feed donkeys 


but she had nourished the hope that an education would help 
him support her in her old age. 


tee H 
vessel.” © n drops, as if from a leaky 
With all his int 
ellectu i 
ess sensitive, When hj al drawbacks, Kottalos was neverthe 


en his parents : 
spend a few days at the kons rr him, he ran off to 


nately, the old is grandmother. Unfortu- 
t other che a had bare y enough for her own needs. 


mb on the roof and dangle 
his cloth, ddition, he broke the tiles of 
at his poor mother Was io excursions into the woods $0 


owever, the boy did Da with large repair bills. 


e knew the dates f a go memory for one thing: 
mother “nos or all the holida s and di to his 
when you'd is sleep overtook him according 


on holiday” while he was thinking 


hi . The Schoolmaster’g 
Mother Ty t Lampriskos i 
the custom ine °Y Would los 
“neouraged—to 
32 


4 monke ka 
e roof or tore pa OPRY.” Ina 


Reply 


Aterrupted to assure the ang! y 


IN those a at his hands. As Y 
a limited extent, 


L ays pupil participation Wê 











ampriskos had two boys take 





„g ANTIQUARIAN'S CORN BR 
T 


offender while he went for his special whip 
hold of T gpa for the most recalcitrant pupils. 
iy ar itos did not limit his thwacking to the left shoulder 
a 


uggested by the mother. The boy pleaded with him to use _ 
as S 


ip and begged his mother to set a limit on the 
a er wy a vain. The mother especially was 
os Kottalos promised to behave in the future and Lam- 
priske was willing to call a halt but Metrotime insisted on 
another score of blows. oOo 

Finally, the boy scampered away. The dialogue ends with a 
speech by the distracted mother who vows that next time she 
will bring fetters to the school so that the Muses whom her 
boy hates will see him dance with his feet tied. 

The reader can seek his own moral. 
that this manner of disci 
for the boy stuck out hi 

Morris ROSENBLUM 


It is interesting to note 
pline apparently accomplished nothing 
s tongue as he ran away. 


- Samuel J. Tilden High School 


CN ary, 
Th GRAMMAR 
“qo ingui ; ists: 
Grammatie inguist Otto Jespersen gives this reminder to pA 
'uries by i ^ Xpressions have been formed in the course 


3? 
“merable generations of illiterate speakers. 


—Word Study 
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Films of Special Interest 


aw, is will be reviewed for teache 

(Esrepiond oie fen chee an of the School and Them 
Comice. Additional information is available from Mrs. 1% 
an a of School and Theatre Activities, 130 Wes) 
Sich Saree, New York 19, or from the School and Theatre 


representative in each school.) 


All the King's Men (The New York Film Criticy 
| of the year”) 


Brawling is Hodding Carter’s word for Huey Long’s reign 
(have you read The Aspirin Age?) and brawling is the word 
for All the King’s Men, written and directed by Robert Rossen, 
from the novel by Robert Penn Warren which presented Huey 
Long as “Willie Stark.” 

The villain-hero-enigma of All the King’s Men, as of that 
even better film, Intruder in the Dust, is an American crowd. 
It isn’t a Louisiana crowd, as you might expect; it’s as charac- 
terless as the California town and countryside where Rossen 
Went on location. But after you've seen it standing in the rain 
all night, chanting “Willie, Wil-lie,” so that a litmus-paper 
legislature will clear a corrupt man of the charge of stealing 


from it, lying to it, and climbing on its head to limitless power, 
that crowd won't leave you. 


“best 


a OWD power, and you will fin 
- Willie and Mercedes McCambridge 4° 
tive in the “tough” Hollywood style 


meamngfully than it is here. For " 
most to the Jungle through which 


1): . conte 
ite House, there = ae clawed his way 


r. Bo e characters to make Mr 
lens ` SO8art appear almost epicene. 
on and Deli 
elilah (The Philistines and the jawbone of 
; an as 
: itor of th 
l e 
“ ls Paramount 


erald Tribun ing the long 
e, spottin e 
n last Week before tlie ts opene 
ar 
© People to get a 


to make a survey ° 
am. to see a film. 











| 


MS ————— 
spECIAL ai lumber-jacketed youth as his first subject, the HT 
Picking 4 answer that almost caused him to quit then and 
man ati made you get up at 7 a.m. to come here?” he 
there. d. Fellow looked at him in surprise and shot back: 
eke, what else is there to do?” —VARIETY, December 28 


is the considered judgment of this department that almost 
ponte pe can find to do in 1950 will be more rew 
age to Samson and Delilah. E 
We should like to acknowledge at this time the receipt of 
the following from Mr. Cecil B. DeMille, Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery of Paramount Pictures, Mr. Henry Wilcoxon, the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, a New York publisher, and a New Jersey editor: 
four engraved invitations to previews; one invitation to cock- 
tails; a notice of the forthcoming publication of the book, 
"DeMille’s Tales from the Bible,” and an announcement that 


research materials for the production are being edited for class- 
room use, 


arding 


The Titan (Michelangelo) (Flaherty’s version of a magnifi- 


cent documentary) 


S motion picture about Michelangelo, composed 
entirely of camera studies of the sculpture, painting, and archi- 
ecture and containing no living human being, was already 
amous abroad when it -was shown last spring to a Sg 
ght audience at the Museum of Modern Art. _— a 
ifa “ommentary in French, it ran for = ~ 
the fire Le °weringly beautiful and unendurably long. 


Curt Oertel’ 


well 
tame >, something was happening even 1n = d the 
Pow srclence; despite the genius of Michelangelo a 

“T of Oertel’s 


many 
close-y pictures, the flesh rebelled against he wañi 
distract of shadows on marble and plaster without t 

1 OF g moving human figure on the screen. 


b a inary 
u, called pr oS that a new version of Oertel’s extraord 
Made . The T 


been 
a itan (The Story of Michelangelo), has be 
Rober Y Men wh 


ary. 

© understand the limitations of spp” 
last Year ; erty, whose Louisiana Story was = Aiwai, 
Will sogn X association with Robert Snyder and Ralp ‘Corneal 
lt i release The itan (January 21 at the Little n ion ‘ 
Porta runs for 70 minutes, though the length ae wags: 8 
te has been breathed into it in various 95 
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f ew a 


ic March that is pleasant, not brill 
u ra ihai clearly describes ran Mies 
work of the artist, written by Norman er (the 
and Michael Sonnabend (the art). A sense o rama is 
through cutting-in several voices and through a musi 
by Alois Melichar. There is a well paced yet not didac 
tion (Richard Lyford). 

The Titan should be seen not only by the student 
history or Italy, but by everyone who needs to be 
that there was such a human being, one of those 
reconcile one to the race. It encompasses a hundred 
Michelangelo without strain; the camera lingers and 
returns, and discovers beauty everywhere. 

After its engagement at the Little Carnegie and other the- 
atres, The Titan should be a favorite in 16mm. Teachers can 
address inquiries to Mr. Robert Snyder for the Michelangelo 


Company, Film Program Services, Inc., 1173 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 19, 


1959 
lant, n 

and the 
histor 

achieved 
Cal score 
tic direc. 


Of art of 
reminded 
few Who 
aspects of 
moves and 


The Man on the Eiffel Tower 


(Paris in Ansco-Color) 
“What I like about you,” says the ravishing blonde in the 
P iguet frock, “ig that you don’t try to be subtle.” 
And what I like about you, dear,” rejoins the ravishing 
brunette, “is that I don’t have to be” 
at's what th f i $8 
Meredith for RKO-A a oming movie produced by Burge 


ie In Paris, The Man on the Eife 
mS like. Flashing Gallic witticisms over Pernod. Only 
V. and f i Americans, after all, in the Hotel Georges 
at’ What The Song into the bar for Manhattans. Maybe 
If you believe re Coos Eifel Tower is like. s 
“Yi-yi” at Georges Simenon’s famous Maigret 54 


Ounces through St. Clo 
- -Henry the Eighth, then ar 
one is a mad Czec ” Maigret, If you believe Franc 


À the ac . -C0 0 

0 - i 0 ee 

tent z ag uit), you will also Bellen tien Barges 

department sill a Parisian nife-grinder (RKO's make 
a Ve C . 

E like your Paris 0 a of be ctter-fittin g wig). An 


' t 
ightly colored picture poe 





cards of b 


— —— 
— = ee 
Tennent 








FILMS < a 


i les 

. uite, Montmartre, les 2 Magots, coup 
) pt nile in the main avenues and ag out- 
embracing Un de la Santé, then The Man on the Eiffel Tower 
side la prison up your alley (allée). There is a spirited chase 
will : right i Cloud and ends at the top of the Eiffel 
ie ee t of Paris. : 
= aang be Coulda’ see Burgess Meredith’s Paris for 
w ‘fo the Ansco-Color and the landmarks, We like our 
a “im the inside; never mind the stage dressing. And 
raha trying to remember the plots of 
during the chase we were trying a € 

Elliot Paul’s “Hugger-Mugger in the Louvre and The Mys- 
terious Mickey Finn, or Murder at the Café du Dome. 


Ruta M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 


spECIAL 


CNL 


BEYOND LIFE | 


Beyond the book his 
teaching sped, 

He left on whom he 
taught the trace 

Of kinship with the 
deathless dead. 

—From Ionicus by 
Str Henry NEWBOLT 
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Inclusive Counseling 


Everyman, I will go with thee, and be thy Guide 


No sooner had Robert (“Bob”) Newt glided into his 
class on his first day in Understump than Mr. Iguana, emery. 
ing from under a pile of junior high school record cards, up. 
coiled, upreared, and said, “I am your teacher-counselor, doom’d 
for a certain term to walk the night, and for the day confin’d 
to fast in fires, till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
are burnt and purg’d away.” This naturally made quite an 
impression on all the little fellows. 


“Think of me as your pal,” Mr. Iguana continued. “W hen- 
ever you have a problem, come to me. And that remi 
he added, glancing at a mimeographed check list 


Office, “if you're not under your rock when the c 
you'll have to dart downstairs and 
not going to stand for a 
nels either.” | 
Mr. Iguana’s generous offer was only one indication of the 
way things were going in saurian school circles. Guidance had 
a to Understump, and everybody was going at it like mad. 
der Were stacked high with record portfolios, and the 
me ers had become so adept at chronicling behavior anecdotes 
| at miie had branched out into short story writing. All over 
n oo students Were being quer ied, analyzed, reassembled, 
T E a nto more significant wholes 
Our days later, jp his haste m : 1 beady’ 
avoid Mr. Iguana’s be 
= en Robert left on the kitchen wide the four tasty 
Broke ft vine ak Newt had so lovingly prepared for e 
indeed! y) and no lunch! Here was a proble 
Cutting his first ws ad 
‘ “guana groping for oh. i Insect Enticement, Bob a 
Postcards, “I hay s rollbook in a blizzard of abse? 
engaging simplicity T=) ‘aid the Young Newt with it 
teachers and parents. a long ago found so effective W 


“ Bur cau of Publ; 
ubl Ic I nfor > 
38 Mation, 


official 


nds me” 

from the 
ock crows, 
get a late pass. And we're 
ny pushing or loud talking in the tun- 





gs FOR EDUCATORS — a e 
pABL Bob,” said Mr. Iguana, fully alerted and with eyes 
“Ves, 0 4 E- l 


jr serious,” Bob hastened to reassure him. “I simply 
g“ ppa things sometimes, Bob,” Counselor Iguana cut 
P a a in the world, millions and millions, and mil- 
lions. So you see you belong,” he observed triumphantly; 
“you're just like everybody else. | 

Bob conceded the point. 


“Another thing, Bob,” explained Mr. Iguana, whose graduate 
study had not wholly evaporated, “do you know that we for- 
get what we want to forget? It’s a fact. And very natural to 
your time of life.” 

“But I didn’t want to forget my—” _ 

“Oh, yes you did. But let’s not argue about it. We have to 
plan your program.” 


“But I don’t want to 


N plan my program,” protested Young 
ewt, 


i “I just want to get—” 
his my lad, later,” Mr. Iguana soothed, warming up a 
ewt eh We have to plan your program or you'll be a ot 
fecal N pam from now. What will become of pres 
“Is what?” And by the way,” he inquired, “what is it 
a Your vocational objective? What do you vat bey 
k openin bef r. Iguana exploded, the ~~ be your in 

mel Ta 's eyes; “we'll have to tf ents.” The 
Coun lo he i ilities, capacıties, aptitudes, an = siou 
WE stat r quite breathless. “And there’s yo ve in luck, 
Bob,” e eee We can't ignore that. But my “Miss 
should he Tote, hastily consulting te sundial. 

is “T ofice now. Lets go!” ably 

sisted rs Presided in the Testing Office, where rages 
Tom the ga Salamander, a lithe young an of Saurian 
chool g, ocminar in Assemblage and Assessmen 


i oung ladies 
Sure “pstics, With yardstick and tape these y! terms 0 


the Whol Rober 


i mpute 1N 
i News taking care always to comp Then they had 


39 


and not just a part of him. 
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— he kindly Custodian, pushing 
r l f mine, urged t 

him stand back to back with Norm, a full-time emp loyee from | meom 
uim stan t Headquarters. 

the Testing Bureau a 


sandwich of pythonic proportions. “I always 
t ’ a 
s Bobs way ” 
d a hand.” said Miss Eft to Dr. Gila, = school Physi. carry a spare. * * * d 
a im all dl oe B is i d with himself as he recounte 
: been summoned Dy , ke donci aii i f 
cans e duction in seventy-seven maladjusted tenth grade a Tau Te “back and suri 4 briskly u nde hic 
! Baers d smiling. It was lunc peri e next 
vipers. E Gila had banged h; |] bright-eyed an S Aur ish of baked 
i $ ppa a ‘od bee oe rock, a i tearing into a dish of bake 
oa = sy Ens gnarled club he carried for the day, and the gratified Counselor was g 
oa butterflies. l 
i | » id. e It as the books pre- 
aafin reaction!” Dr. Gila exclaimed. Congratulations, “You see, he said, it's od half = difficu P 
Young Monster.” Following instructions, Miss Eft Noted this tend. Not to a trained mind anyway. 
incident in eight places: (1) on Bob’s health card, (2) on his f 





“The main thing,” he explained ex cathedra, “is ta aeri 
cumulative anecdotal chart, (3) on an Understump-wide graph kang youngsters. You have to know a — me 
of Ninth Year Knee Reactions, and (4) (5) (6) (7) and (8) Once you know this, and if you have the kind o 
on the original and four duplicates of the Monthly Knee Re- | 


can identify a problem, there’s nothing to it, really. 

port for Headquarters, | | 
They found out a lot about Bob 

gave him a lot of information. Dr. 

shedding, annoying as it is, ha 

ing to be alarmed about. Mi 

he could never ho 


that morning. They also 
Gila told him that skin 
ppens to everybody, and is noth- 
ss Eft informed him that while i ENON 
pe to become 4 chameleon, he had a remark- i 

able talent for protective coloration, and should plan his studies 

accordingly. Mr, Iguana and Bob’s subject teachers came ou: 

of a huddle to advise him to join the Wall Scaling Club, with 

aa e to making this activity his li 


€ 
: fes work. But never onc 
id anyone mention refreshments 
an, disconso 


late, and lither; 
slither} 
oung Newt was accosted durin 


r. Gecko was the cy 
Every Morning 
the sweet bird? 
Cumulative rec 


VALUES 


Only IN so far as values 
and scie 


nce and love 
Machines and 


an 
Powers that have enabled them to tame lente that 
uman existence from the worst outrages and ia human, 
Civilization, our very capacity iki that the 

l effort. If any nation or group thi 


ng aimlessly hither and fige 
g the lunch hour by Mr. Ke 
an, beloved p students and sta! 
, thud hear him tune ae merry note r 
ord fut j slung out barrels of ashes and 0 


. instru- 4 
M or if man puts his confidence solely 19 the 

at's wr ong, Bob?” M | 2 not then thes forgets th 

looking at all well” T. Gecko inquired. “You're 


. r oses- 
| € ends and ideals and metaphysical P ithed. 
Structure crumbles away: then man — fe Living 
: t 
“Fled TA, . —LeEwIs MUMFORD, in Lal 
hi 7 that Music,” saiq Bob, “do | wal leep?” 
asked ecko ignored this rule. 


religion 
are fostered—through art = =o é 
and domestic life—can men effectiv 
Teaten it 
re . 
Jo 1$ fini . 
Ment 





Co.) 
(Harcourt, Brace & 
outburst, “What’s the trouble?” * 


I forgot my lunch and p 


m broke,” 





Al 
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PISTIN i a 
initive * | spLITTING nar = We have shown that it is 
ah. : y , ai 
NORMAN R. JAFFRA i 


ible, given the necessary skill and courage, to un- 
pe Pils and without the slightest shadow of a doubt ac- 
ace this modern miracle. 
ro how easy, once you know how? 


uarded secrets of the era ¢ | 
oor er ‘yee om oF group of grammarians, SA 
Er . 7 ey in a remote section of the country, have fin 
ceeded in splitting the infinitive. 

The so-called “Bronx Project got under way in 1943 ,. 
the installation of a huge infinitron specially constructed for the 
job by Cal Tech philologists. Though the exact 
withheld for reasons of security, it is possible 
general process. 


From a stockpile of fissionable gerunds, encased in leaden 


clichés to prevent radio-activity, a suitable subject is withdrawn 
and placed in the infinitron together with a small amount of 

be handled with great care as 
the slightest slip may lead to a painful solecism. Once inside 
the apparatus, the gerund is whirled about at a great speed, 
meanwhile being bombarded by small particles. A man witha 
Gender Counter stands always ready to warn the others if the 


Alphabetical i : Ne . 
render the SC ed in such high quantities as 


Wor kin 
ally Suc. 


—— a a 


details are si] 
to describe the 


lentists neuter, 


BEAUTIFUL WORDS! 
e effect of the bomb : o bit 
ardment js he whirling 
parts of speech fr to dissociate t 


_ 1 one another until at length an infinitive 
i re! from ts gerund and is ejected from 7 machine. !t 
re : k ihe With a pair of hanging clauses ” 
use, at of pleonasm, When it cools, it is ready £ 


It was a crisp and Spicy morning in early October. The = 
and laburnums, lit with the glory-fires of autumn, hung ara 
Nae shims in the upper aie, a fairy bridge provided by kino 
Nature for the wingless wild things that have their homes ar 
iree-tops and wou d visit together; the larch and the Pa soles 
ung their Purple and yellow flames in brilliant broa fra rance 
me the slanting Sweep of the woodland; the © atmos- 
Jh Numerable deciduous flowers rose upon the ee motion- 
ied far in the empty sky a solitary esophagus ae Te peace of 
Gol ng; everywhere brooded stillness, serenity, an 


€ ° g | i ' wise 
. infinitive? T asked: Can other countries likew* 


é 

T . pve can safely answer, 
Supplies of thes ner Russia, for one, is known to have rs 
They el if the Ru WA behind the Plural at 
P 7 u 1 é ° i ' 

hey have the infinitive ns T4 m Jt 
ANE pioneers ip the ne n Which to congratulate oul i 
t that the n d of Srammatical research. ONA 
tis Publishes, Wih permis 
j ishing Company ission of The Satur 
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High Points 


NOTE ON “SELECTION OF NON-REGENTS STUDENTg. 


EP att ion of Non-Regents Students (17: 
piek abe g D iiis the following comment” h 
oul be recalled that Bleifeld points out that the 
teacher makes a careful selection of those children who 
be segregated in a slow-learning group. The rating is appar. 
ently made more reliable through a check-list procedure. Then 
it is supplemented by review of test data on the cumulative 
record card. Particularly IQ and reading grade are scrutinized 
in the analysis of the child’s potential. “With this information 
the teacher is able to make a final judgment.” i 


Although this may sound elementary, there is need to be 
reminded that a child with a reading disability will score low 
on a group intelligence test. It is an obvious enough point, but 
unfortunately to 
Jones, who acts like a slow learner in class and has a group 


` rà of 85 and reading retardation (from the record card), 
‘ne He is given a modified curriculum and 
ta i progress. The rub is that an unknown num- 
children Tee are not at all true “slow learners” but 
ai i a intelligence or higher in whose history 
ability, or a host E disturbance, physical or sensory dis 
or the ot other possible etiological factors to account 

present stage of retardation 

need is for 


ty individual examination by a licensed 
they all children who are to be segregate™ 
in frustr ation for the conscientious se c 


ep becaus 
uidance, N © of the inadequately staffed Bureau ° 
to - 4Neverthele 
Seek such hel SS, 


biolo 
8 
houl 


€ great 
schoo! psycholo 


of Such 


i it is incumb the scho? 
- if ent upon pP 
d h B rook! such as the Educational Clinics at 
Je ‘ Service, Various k ge, ueens College and Hunter pi l 
ty hospital “ns and the Mental Hygiene Clinics * 
counsel are sources for f oa idan 
But hool į reterrals. Surely, the gU 


teat responsibil e Of community facilities 

ME segreoatin. tY lies with th ho 1s 
gation, In i the teacher wh? , po 

aking his judgment, it is 1 





o frequently overlooked. Therefore, Johnny 


pee’ 


EE Tee R y 








yemorY WORK E 
be alert for unevenness of performance. Are there indi- 

t of ability that manifest themselves occasionally? Are 
soe dences of personal-social maladjustment which may be 
there N academic inferiority? These are the questions that 
romped must consider before the all-important decision of 
ie learner” classification is made. 

These comments are not made with any naive lack of under- 
sanding about the impossibilities of understanding the indi- 
vidual child” in the usual high school setup. It is remarkable 
that as much understanding is present as there is in the face 
of the huge number of children confronting each teacher. 
However, segregation is educational surgery, a serious step to 


take and it is frequently necessary to call in a diagnostician for 
consultation before such a decision is made. 


Harry B. GILBERT Bureau of Educational Research 


tant tO 


THE CASE FOR MEMORY WORK IN ENGLISH 


„Accounts in the local press of the annual convention of the 
eel Council of Teachers of English last November in 
- alo, New York, included ‘some excerpts from an address 
1 a brotessor of English in a mid-Western university in which 
sl reported to have advised teachers that if they hag] 
avoid ne oi poetry in their pupils they should, above au, 

Ad "ss memor izing’ of assigned selections.” i 

mittedly, unmotivated assignment of memory work an 


emoria 
regarded oe by fiat of the teacher are and have always been 


< ose 

who leap e poor teaching. Nevertheless, for “ rF ane r 
a C x e eqe 1 a 

Nor to be ansion with agility or who make 


. J—and, lest the 
family ; € first by whom the new are tried—and, Sear 
memory we be thrown out with the garbage,—a remin ae 

a 


ll 

Plays Work, skillfully handled and adequately mi et 
vital role in any program of language arts 16 1 OT 

th € “Agerness with which young children memorize NUT" 


i : tions 1$ 
videne ongs, and simple poems which stir tiea, ye mastery 
Ver la 2 natural urge on their part to achia aod wit 
“Mot; a The recreation of an experience a the music 
of strongly sensual pleasure of rich imagery, < the feeling 


Marked rhythm are all heightened by a5 
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language which accompanies the „p. 
of oe rape Ser. memory. An enthusiastic teach 
ra ‘fore, ‘capitalizing on this urge, can easily arouse in he, ig 
tnererore, è á - 
dents the desire to memorize all or part of eee of assuming that 
the poem selected for teaching is one whose theme, imagery 
rhythm, and language have a powerful appeal for them,” 

The teacher of literature who emphasizes a narrow 
lectual and analytical approach to poetry and who fails 
poetry to satisfy the child’s emotional needs and his need for 
self-expression is extracting the pulp and not the rich juices 
of poetry. When the teacher's own intellectual or literary jp. 
terests dictate the poem to be studied or memorized, such a 
choice is only too often fatal to the students’ enjoyment of 

poetry. On the other hand, “if children learn to read poetry 

that fits into their lives, there is no need to worry. When their 
lives change gradually, as all lives do change 
ally change their poetry,” 

bt i its origin from emotion recollected in tran- 

: Ys then the study of poetry also becomes an emotional 
> ra kh may be recalled pleasurably at will. In the 
ai dier ja Trt teachers have frequent occasion to observe 

lanea oat be called the effect of The sig- 
nificance of a line 4 th e eftect of latency. The i 
caught or overlooked ought, an image, a happy phrase—ha 
clear and illuminating , hes ee of reading—suddenly ap ne 
emotional, intellectual] years later, perhaps, when an experience, 
t Some part of it, Tp i physical, may serve to recall the poc™ 
Which makes try so 8 linking of experience with a” 
teacher of English. ¢ quotable and so memorable. And i 

‘ > “Nscious of this delayed effect on hers¢ 

ti on her Students ill of; AGG REDE 124” 
Thes of poetry by her om still encourage the memo! 
NOws that Students, For, like Wordsworth, $ 


’ intel. 
to use 


“When the stream 


as Passed away, 
t it had left 
re 


flowe 
CONsciousne © soul w 


ot die ~ Precious thoughts 
46 cannot be destroyed.” 


| 
0 
Grover Cleveland High scho 





, they will gradu- 








|. ppoGRESSIVE SCHOOLS —— 


MUST TEACHERS BE PEDANTS? 


«No man, no matter how critical, can stand Wp before adas 
ad refrain from saying more than he knows.” 
q . 


—Morris R. Conen in A Dreamer's Journey 


The temptation’s great to act were all-knowing 
When faced by a classroom of kids, faces glowing. 
The lure is compelling to give them the low-down, 
Which might not stand up if it came to a show-down. 
Such picta as these are we facilely stating: 
“War fever is mounting”; “War fevers abating”; 
“Recession is here”; “It is nowhere in sight’; 
‘The Leftists are wrong”; “The Leftists are ri ght.” 
We have ready answers to each of the following: 
‘How rise from the mud-hole in which we are wallowing?” 
‘Should poems be clear, or like Eliot's Pound?” 
Are Classics the fury? Is Bebop the sound?” 
un whither-and-how, we speak with authority: 
Apply for the love-(loathe)-your-neighbor sorority”; 
(STAND FRM spells salvation”; “Srann Firm spells disaster”; 
achines are the slave”; “Not so—they’re the master.” 
yt AARDVARK to ZYME thoy h the topic may roam, 
Were up holdin ibe the old fells m he 
0 g forth like the old folks at home. 
| all the foregoin here i 
We should ) ong, here is the sense: 
: evel the swell of our own eloquence. 
7 FLAUMENHART 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS ARE OLD FASHIONED 


ro : i , f 
apple nt “We education is as old fashioned as eating a esting 


reck 
, Chinese pecan delicacy as well as a, ron sles 
“eNtary ” m litchi nuts and Mexican tortillas, during 


ays. ) 
trul Is Sounds h y any interested and 
UY co armless enough. And yet, m: 


S 
7 Conce ‘tetas educators, 
Writers ned People, such as parents, ministers, 


: isastrous 
Volutio Citizens in general, are afraid that Aer are 
as hit the old school house. “The cm 47 
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robbed of the three R’s,” we're told. “The 0) 


' j A : y Just l 
= the children respect.” As usual, this vital issue hag ra 
elouded by the use of the label, “progressive, me 


ill confused 
Most of those people who are still cor remain 
k- they can afford to. There is a section of the Popular ; 
though, that cannot afford to waver. These people must a 
cide whether what they are doing is pedagogically td a e- 
ally right. They are the teachers, especially the NEW teach Or- 
This writer is one of them. Armed with her ideals in 
tered her first classroom (a sixth grade) just four months ¢ 
Confusion reigned for a time. She was tempted to throw iE 
multiplication tables at her friendly, lively, curious and enthus; e 
— year olds T” — them a hundred times? 
_ one was tempted, but she didn’t do it. These 
i ta educated her and made up her mind. Sow, det 
1n ’ 
famiy a hrag as 9 them to love, to be proud of their 


é les and to accept and appreciate 

e 6“ > 99 
r vy p i 3 R's abandoned ? That is a worth 
ese tools : vious that nothing can be learned without 
and adding and ddis only change. Reading and writing 
about the world a a. are stepping stones to finding out 
and everywhere. "S; the sky, the earth, Asia, Europ 


no Well, we do not pound in, “respe 
lof, oes stows together with history, 8% 


terms, let y  “Ppreciation, But, before we lapse "Y | 
i “8S such a esson. It is Johnny's bith 
"gratulates hi 


m and asks him how 3 
got boxing ° lls about his birthday cake 
OW to ex a gloves, e had a good time. )0 s 
g a feeling of press himself in a roup, acquiring p “ 

atil doeen, © Ucating opp eciated, In short, he feels 2 ip | 
ENVious Set birt A like little Basil w : jitt! 
d remed he different» T ight now he y est 
» She asks hi € teacher must U per 2 

Ys, ace atO tell how his moth© y j | 

4g and h ti ) ccording to Greek customs. sel | 

€ children are really i” 


g 
65 
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PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


He tells about namedays which are celebrated in place of birth- 
days. His mother makes “some stuff that has no American 
name.” This does not stop the lesson. We prod him, and find 
out it is called, ‘baklava? The children learn how to sa F 

Little Sandra says, “My mother makes that too: | thou h rs 
was Russian.” The class is intrigued. “What is it like? Wh g 
does it taste like?” The teacher asks Basil at 


if h . 
some to school. Would he! His eyes light ui o am 


children, if he wants to And i 
i , the others will have di 
something new and delicious, ee 


We can pursue this interest, locate Gr 


y have, look up pictures of Greek 
to the » SiN songs, paint scenes of Greece, go 
branc ~~ ae sce ancient Greek art. From there we ka 
sources (child cme or Egypt. Or, we may tap further re- 
ture fitst-han p ga the classroom and learn our world cul- 
istances, fiir J course we write; we read; we compute 
tarn also thar « ufferences, and currency exchange. But we 
Respect? C ferent’ is good not bad. | 
ighest form E anyone Say we do not teach respect in its 
our days teen ia for the people with whom we spend 
ye Pect for their way of life and for our own. Re- 
their teac e ~ teacher? The children do not understand that 
reference ~ Planned all this. They do not know she haunted 
- could “a Studied the children’s school records, learned 
Dterest “out their family backgrounds, read books about 
ons, hey and capabilities of children, planned trips and les- 
| d in only know that they have felt relaxed, happy, s€- 
Ve to search for information. For this they 
Th listen It is much harder work woes pm 
Dent iE thus P'ication tables. But reward is mu ined od 
voce *Ssive? Old fashioned ‘good’ feeling in the classt = 
d teac ers n Ourse; but it’s been done for many years 9} 
PENRLop tS without being given any particular name. 
E ABELL P.S. 33, Manhattan 
49 
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| 
CIENCE FOR NONACADEMIC pry 
IN APPLIED S Ug 
A COURSE AND SLOW LEARNERS 


. For a long time educators haye felt 
Soha pan school curriculum e ern met the 
f a large portion of the high school popu ation. The ¢ 
m is largely oriented toward college preparation. 
academic students the college preparatory courses 
interest, None of these pupils plan to go to colleg 
many of them will not even graduate from high s 
tistics show that about 50% of all high school 


out before graduation. 
To fit these pupils to take their place as responsible members 
of the community, educators realize that they will have to in. 
stitute new courses to provide for the physical, social, and eco 
nomic adjustment of these pupils. With this in mind, com- 
mittees of science teachers have been developing such course 
plied physics, At Franklin K. Lane 
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that 
Needs 
Urricy. 
For non- 
hold little 
e. In fact, 
chool. St. 
students drop 


of study in applied physics an i : we decided 
that these subjects did haere this on of boys 
o gn a course Which would give these boys a chance . 
topics A =~ aai Ings, a course which would include a 
ecause | had h 115 OF this *8€ group are vitally interes’ 
type of boy ; 7 kay $ few years of experience u f 
what T coud Pago Ocational high school, I was aske 


about develo i 
COURSE OF $ Ping such a course 
sical Science 


hy’ 
- Mr, Brodell, the cha; man of the ? d 
decided the fate at Franklin K Lane High Schoo s 
JUst ag importa > Ype of boy the method to be use felt 
that these m8 the ject Matter to be included. ; # cf 
than by fos; Uld learn beg by doing and making "ye 
cided, therefor Me methods of traditional recitation: ig 

i ° to conduct the class like a shop an h lo! 
50 broken down ; oject matter which wou 


into simple jobs. 


| 


first term’s work was organized around 
TERM — Ris sie simple electrical repairs in the home. 
yt were made up for each unit stating: 
e aim 
x = materials needed 
c) a diagram showing the la 
terials 
d) simple, detailed instructions telling what should be done 
e) questions focusing attention on what to look for 


f) a series of questions testing the 
the job 


yout or arrangement of the ma- 


pupils’ understanding of 


These units have b 
Term z 


Job 1~To hook “p a complete circuit. 


The pupil learns the characteristics of a complete circuit. 
Job 2—~To Study the series circuit. 

The pupil learns why a number of Christmas tree lights or radio tubes are 
connected in series, and Why all go out when one goes bad. 
lob 375 learn how house lights are wired. The parallel circuit, 
ie lighe petri learns the characteristics of the parallel circuit and understands 

Y work independently of each other, 
4~To learn re electric wires s 

ith Pupil learns about th 

wings With thin wire, and the cat 


een included in the course of study: 


Ometimes get hot and cause fires. 
< current carrying capacity of thick wire as com- 


€ resistance of nichrome wire as compared with copper 
Job 5~To learn z i 


why fuses are 
T . Put in 
Cause 4 as eet about the fu 


„corn how to find the bad connection in a circuit. 

a dry a Pupil learns Ow to make a inni tester using a flashlight bulb = 
NQuity, He th: neon bulb and the house current. He learns how to test B nces. 
Job I~To le x Pian this knowledge to repairing defective electrical applia 
wn how to connect a drop socket. i ns 
to connect i c$ apart a ton aa traces the circuit through it, lear 
a Sry po, Wifes, and puts it together again. 

"i difereng OR "p 


: . or off 
places, susp tit which will allow a light to be switched on or 
Before pa? SUCK as downstairs or upstairs. york it 

i temsetyee 8, given the circuit, the pupils are given a a wie 

~To k A Wite it UP on their boards and test it out. or off either 
F two hall lignes circuit which will allow a person to turn on 

s ; i 

Job Ti same ki om downstairs or upstairs. 


c ure is followed in this job as in job 8. 
Onstrucy an el 


hat it can do. —_— 
Cth © pup; . “Clromagnet and to find out w in General Scien 
en Pill rey ae ` ned in Ge 

learns What i Principles of magnetism lear 


to circuits, Pa Id 
nctions of fuses and the conditions that wou 


hoo 


e 
cctromagnets can do 
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ll works. =— . 
-To tere oe mak a bell and me ml construction, The is j 
ed TH a bell transformer. The pupil hooks up a bell ang Push A i 
0 
tat it will work. l F vr ph. Ban i À 
To wire up a bell so that either one of two p ttons will “— 
Job gir pupil learns how the bell may be rung from either the front e 
or 
ide door. 
k 13—To wire up two bells and a push button so that both bells will ring a P 
e 
same time. m A , 
14—To learn how door chimes work. l 
Job The pupil takes apart a set of door chimes, studies their Construction ay 
then wires them up so that they will work. 


Job 11 





The following five jobs are not done individual] 
sented as demonstrations: 


Job 15—To learn how a door release works. 
The pupil learns why the door opens when you buzz back 


from upstairs, | 
Job 16—To learn how a burglar alarm system works. 
Job 17—To learn how a circuit breaker operates. . 


i but are pre- 


o nI 


Job 18—To learn how a transformer works. 
Job 19—To learn how an automatic fire alarm may be set up. 


TERM TWO. The 
than those included 
roken down into 5 


Unit 1 To construct a si 


Job 1 


following units are more comprehensive 


in term 1. Each of these units has been 
impler jobs, 


mple electric motor and to learn how it works. 
Making the armature, 


for the hae Pe, construc the armature out of simple materials: a cork ae s 
for- the commutator nails and bell wire for the armature winding, and coppe! “et 
Polarity, * zhe pupil then tests the armature for continuity and for © 
Job 2—Making the field magnet 


© pupil heat 
may be used Pil uses a hack saw to cut a strip of soft steel. He learns how ike 
c ends the piece of steel to the desired n fad 


“i for correct ‘ous with an electric drill. He wines 


€ armature i i yshe 
Made out 1s mounted p The þr F 
ib eee Of brass string are adjusted. ‘The Pole ka ihe feld m i conne" 
e and fie 
Job 4I~Testing the — 


olt) 


d | 

a an 

rinci? as 
wn motor and has learned the P their P 

l To stud i commercial ze iat 

m ogni ‘ l 

can be repaired. Y the prope Otors and learns to recog bt 


tti hs 
ies of Metals and to learn how broken metal 


IS co if 
» aR the irish > a Source of either D.C. or A.C. (about 3 
i | 
he 
ome f the she Petties of metals. ipo 


‘ After the pyn: 1s adjusted ; ce. 
° u to rman 
Its Operation, he shad ny ade his own give the best perfo 


m 

brass . Physical 1s 3 
» alumi and chem; oR eta 

52 num and lead are sudio Pertis of such common ™ 





aa eee A 


about the action of air, moisture, and acids in causing corro- 
The pupil eed and their properties are compared with those of the pure 
stu 


larn how metals can be fastened together by soldering. 
earn 


_ il learns how to use the soldering iron and some of the 
In Fi A gn applies these techniques in the making of small copper 
ues 0 $0. $ 


techniq in the repairing of small metallic objects. 


d ; i ‘ 

wire figures paps about the construction and operation of an automobile engine. 

unit I To le truction and operation of internal combustion engines are studied by 
Twe ne g models, films, charts, and other visual aids as well as pupil and 
0. P 

ae demonstrations. . ig 

To learn how an airplane flies. ae 
Unit y at unit the pupil builds a small model of a plane. While building it, 
he learns what the important parts of the plane are and their functions. He learns 


about the factors influencing lift and drag, the principle of the airfoil, and how the 
flight of the airplane is controlled. 


Method 
In working with these boys I tried to get away from the more formal class- 


room procedures. I made more use of individual and group work, supervised study, 


pupil demonstrations, and audio-visual aids. Hammers, screwdrivers, pliers, and other 
hand tools were available in the room for the pupils’ use. Pupils were glad to 
contribute their own tools if they were n 


eeded. The boys were instructed in the 

a of these tools. Safety rules for carrying on work in the class were drawn up 
a eee, Before any pupil was allowed to proceed with the first job, he had 
new that he had learned these safety rules and procedures by passing a safety test. 


oe DURES. The work on the jobs was carried on as 


l L The upil i f , l : 
Into their tings the instructions from the job sheets 


ow This insured their reading and familiar- 
izat ; g 
do af the instructions before they started to work. It 
ing an ; ser these pupils an Opportunity to practice their read- 
2, nung, skills in which most of them were deficient. 
cussion 5 COPYing of the 


instructions was followed by 2 dis- 
to do during Which | i 


made sure that the pupils knew what 
= difficy i to look for. At the same time they learned - 
* avoided, which might be encountered and how they mg 
T Hass 
vork "e thus been Prepared, they were allowed to we 
Pupils hel "t Job, Cabinets and drawers were unlocked. . 
a eded themselves to the sockets, switches, clips, WS 
be fast te job, a wooden board to which these parts 
the ‘hough sened, and the necessary hand tools. n 
lah, “tious me pupils had definite places assigned to ee bs 
borato, tables this k ied on in the phys 
Yh the work was carri tom of move- 
Y Were allowed a great deal of freedo ki 





“re 
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whe: eal Teea thee ia to get tools o 
ment. | d paet a wah a neighbor about the work, Tait 
or they “ine pupil, who was having difficulty, could ts 
way a ie hter pupil and thus be able to continue with the : i 
il this was going on, the teacher circulated aroy T 
room observing what was being done, a Suggestions, ai 
supplying pupils with necessary materials, From tO time 
he might call the class to attention to caution them about some 
thing, or to explain more fully some step in the Procedure 

About five minutes before the end of the period the Pupils 
were instructed to stop work, put the materials away, and clean 
up the room. 

4. When most of the pupils had completed the 
would again hold a discussion duri 
answers they had written to the 
of the job sheet. Whenever a d 
Pupils would settle it by 
pupil demonstration, Th 


followed up by teacher 
tions of the pri 


= - 


Job, the chy 
ng which they compared the 


summary questions at the end 
ifference of Opinion arose, the 
repeating the step in question as 2 
ese pupil demonstrations would k 


demonstratioris of additional applic 
€ principles learned. : 


nal Step, there wou] 


d be a Written test to determin 
ning that h 


ad taken, place. 


* We have been working on n we d 
t ‘ 
état deal of estes ag Years and have by no means fini 


. ° | 4 
0 Experimentin isi been done. 
Jod seemed to h 8 and revising has 


f ogo a e t, 
ave possibilities d to try it ov 
unit Was retains d if : We were gla 


71: js 10 

at t „ $ met wit pupil interest. There a 
While, Ww ey Pupils like the course and feel that it > No 
We have c: Started, there was only one class. | 


t only to mdy Ses, and could have more if we did not 
ar Pupils, d bf 
nu . 
E : “MS arose Which should be considere ish 
there y, [ Pating the "ganization of such a ae vid? 
oe „Supplies, In order to do 10 , ths 
Classes, py. NECessary to have enough materials for t is? 
En ye ot of Money, While the me o 
Rey available 7 COOperati € in every way, and ios of 
required „€ ©MStrained: to limit re 
ired simple, inexpensive materials. 





= Este 22. seman 
— i e y a 


TRIPS d, there was the teacher problem. ‘Teaching this course 

wae a much greater expenditure of energy by the teacher 
os , Ni the regular science courses. The applied science 
e ha d to prepare enough materials for about 100 pupils, 
anp ut these materials, supervise and check the work of the 
dividual pupi's, and constantly be on the ale 


, there was the problem of textbooks. These pupils had 


& and writing ability. They could profit a 

great deal from Supervised study work. I could not find a 
single textbook Which was Written on a low enough level for 
k can still be done in preparing 

In conclusion 


é > I would like to emphasize that this course is 
not a finished Product. It is © 
be the ight d 


r 
Others wh 


nly a start in what we believe to 
rection. We should be happy to cooperate with 
ave been working along similar lines toward de- 
of pla S 2 Course of study for pupils who find themselves out 
piace in the traditional academic school 
NIS 


Franklin K. Lane High School 


A TRIP FOR SCIENCE 
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Ponson all ot 1948, the Ass 


Ute in ppa “IP to Ind 
enth i hiladelphi | 


LABORATORY SQUADS 


Ociation of Laboratory — 
“pendence Hall and the Franklin 


: i § SO 
| eta, ennsylvania. This trip, we felt, coe 
ID to Teona that we decided to sponsor ft of the 
iden L o amunity Outside our city for the bene 

CCo 


ided 
September of 1949, the g ea So 
. "1p, to the New York State Agricu Anii 
armingdale, Long Island, on 
» No 
cr Ne hun he vember 11, 


‘tants, teach- 
seventy-six students, laboratory SS etal from 
~ the trip in five buses, which s 


 < Is. 
rdi ratory Squads in the New York City high schoo 
pon SY, in 
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ally located terminals in three borou hy te 
“oa ek terminals at 8:30 a.m. and arrived back at th i 
home bases at approximately 6 p.m. 

In order for the school officials to be able to handle wha 
would otherwise have been an unwieldy group, two | group. 
were ei going to the agricultural campus, the 9 ae 
to the technical campus. | 
ITINERARY AND CURRICULUM OF THE SCHOOL, K 
the morning our group was guided through the campus of the 
agricultural division and made stops in the various laboratories 
for explanations and demonstrations of the courses offered by 
the Institute in Agronomy, Horticulture, Biology, Milk Texting 
Poultry Breeding, Repair of Farm Machinery and Bacteriology, 
In the meantime, the other half of the group was being guided 
| eg the campus of the Technical Institute and made stops 
Buildin rae ar Shop, the Engine Testing Laboratory, the 
oa, the A a Work Room, the Concrete Testing Lab- 


D, trial Instruments Lal : : 
munciations System Labo 5 Laboratory, the Radio Com 


: ratory, the Dental Clinic (for girls 

Pi T Physics Laboratory, Y, l Clinic ( gir ); 
t the conclusi ae 

SAR aes of the morning tour, both groups met at 

officials had arr ne campus and ate lunch outdoors. Schoo 

school’s own a 1 for the purchase of milk, produced at the 

When lunc 1 Eanes campus, at a very nominal charge 

of some of the a sat the entire group was shown color slides 

Which were not a th buildings, property, and other campu” 

m of the schoo!’ f at immediate vicinity, and a technico” 

S way, th Inst; ootball team in one of its home games i 

€ P a8 able to give the children a W 

nO, PO 5 nities and facilities of the $€ a 

80 ~ &roups exchanged their various 

school that they were %4 PS exchanged their va . 


The fi aXe to see all the facilities © 
rst sto 0 
Where the P $ 25 Program was the Agronomy Laborato 
ons . Saas norr A 7 
ee € are oR 1 ating instruments aN ef 
how much -S Oil is firey VAYS Of testing soil. We els 


tered ‘on 
demonstrati gen and how a color reacti? 
36 


. ahs 
on 18 = ous 
showed how Ter a soil, A phosphor ; nto a 
" extract was transferre 





tet | 


| 


———— SO O 
IR vad the release of phosphorous was brought about by the 


a on of tin pellets. The laboratory handles about 3,500 sam- 
a 


jes per year. The Potentiometer, a very fast and accurate in- 
ples P was used to find the pH (acidity or alkalinity) of 
H We saw a Demineralizer which is used to prepare country 
water for laboratory use. 

The Institute offers various courses in chemistry. Horticul- 
tural students take general chemistry in the form of chemistry 
of soils, which gives them an understanding of the living soil. 
Then they study various problems which afford a practical ap- 
plication of what has been taught. In the course, Chemistry of 
Soils, the effect of pH on plant and soil is studied. In the 
course, Chemistry of Nutrition of Plants, the students learn 
how the plant absorbs its food (from the point of view of the 
chemist), about the chemical changes occurring in the food 


pe et of animals, and about vitamins and hormonic action. 


Those who go on with Consu 
changes in foodstuffs. 


In the Horticulture 


mer Chemistry study chemical 


cattleya (orchid Laboratory, a blackboard diagram of the 
saw orchid gs 9 plaar structure was explained. The children 
seeds have oT s under a microscope and were told that t ; 
get in before 4 Prepared by sterilization so that spores p a 
Months for th ay ake placed in the orchid agar. It ta s ; 
e 6 seeds in the flasks to germinate. At he en g 
© plants a F seeds are placed in individual pots. oe 
CN ye ifferent stages of growth from three months 
> The orchid is expensive because 1t takes seven 
W and has to be re-potted or it will grow out k 
n fer : atchid, being an epiphyte, is not grown in Ke 
* Toot, and it lives on air and water and is d- 

t nor e fern. It grows in many parts of the 5 , 
sa various ke: S Alaska, in South America, in Asia, “ough 
the base p ands of orchids—one whose flowers grow pea a 
clusters, the pot, and one whose flowers gtOW 

S Our 1 netics 
2 et tH ao atop We saw how the poultry breeders. Tepends 
Athe ler ium number of eggs in a year. birds. These 
Snes Can 1 tary characteristics or the genes in the ae iors 
` fixed in a particular variety through m 59 
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aan ‘ 
and desires, The number of eggs laid depends upon the fy 


wing factors: 
lo an sooner the hens lay, the better. A large comb denotes : 

' tel iti his factor 1s sex] 
laying condition. Thi facte due to the presence of the linked k 
autosome genes in the dominant state. 

2, Laying Pause—Some hens have a dominant gene for the pause, which 

diker in the winter or in the fall. p Occurs 

3. niy i T characteristic is indicated by whiter legs that lire los 

cir y , 

4, Brooding—Hens lose 15 days in production when they become maternal 
awake and want to go out to sit on eggs. Breeders don’t Want those } y 
that go brooding because they now use incubators and it is desirable Ps 
fore, to have this gene in the recessive state. » Mere- 

. Length of Laying—Long length of laying, 
large comb and shrunken feathers. 


— 


wn 


in older birds, is indicated by a 


We saw a trap nest, which consists of compartments-in which 
the hens lay their eggs, In this way breeders know which hens 


h as barring, large combs in the back, 
= ay on the feet are all passed on to the progeny of 
The fourth şt 


Op w Wing Ë ; =e 
arm equipment A ie tje Duilding in which the repairing of 


In the Biol & were taught. 
have to diese rp ray we were told how the students 


on Organisms in the soil, th h as the effects of soil rar 
> 1 ec ' : 0 
of developing disease resist Tossing of plants with the hop 


t enter plants T ance, or the destruction of termite 

during the threc-se “Y Work on the problem that they choos 

Paper containers a Ester Course, current experiment ° 

rats was explained etd Products that will be distasteful © 

various materials +, "4inary cardb d ted W! 
Tals to see h oard was impregna 


4 fo T or not the rats will go EA 
ing rhs saw black Wido Pe that molten sulphur is repe veal 
m lders į are 

course Covere tt tO try out di in flasks. Students 


; logy 
ferent Insecticides, The a 
” ~ single-celled animal up to bi0 
0 © digestiy ng the Week of our visit the class *. e 
i > 30 We were shown the dig 


t e co ° . d f 
laughter ie Which were obtaine 


kgms 
>O € 
Bam 








| ing of dairy products. The two methods of testin 
oP the Babcock and the Majonnier Methods. Both 
ein 


| beens Technical 





a 

he Milk Testing Laboratory we were told about the dairy 
In the ain which consists of instruction in the testing of 
farming i cts for butter fat and solids and instruction in the 
airy PE 


& 


; butter fat content and thereby assure the con- 
aan | pork the amount required by law. The Babcock 
Method was demonstrated by taking 17.5 cc. of milk to which 
was added sulphuric acid, thus destroying everything in the milk 
except the butter fat. The mixture was placed in a centrifuge, 


and the butter fat was thus raised to the graduated portion of- 


the Babcock Flask. The percentage of butter fat was then read 
of, Graduates of this course obtain jobs in quality control 


i as managers of milk plants, and in Board of Health 
WOrK, 


We saw the B 


acteriology Laboratory next. A course in Gen- 
eral Bacteriol 


ogy is offered. This deals with the physiological 
"i pophological phases of bacteriology. The students learn 
ka | er T oe things, and = to l 
offers an analysis of 9 Seale - course in Dairy pap 
m Frozen Food Ste To y all dairy products. In the am 
Process them, an cteriology, the students collect vegeta . 
tach state as well oie pi a aaa fan bacteria present 
e nnal frozen form. 
Institute campus, we stopped at the Auto 
“"““Mometer r Engine Testing Laboratory, where we a 
ise ; a Ho ) Which 1s used to determine the ge ola 
ft; Work bene® Machine; a powerful pneumatic oven 
~ . Stroh for assembly and disassembly of popa 
in, 1, Makes th scopic Light, which lights up parts 1n m a 
died, em appear to stand still while they are DENS 
uilding Construction Shop where a one-family 
as ion Shop 
sacret tian. cing made by students 4S we ee 
ly OT togeths aboratory; the Aircraft Shop, in r ~~ 
the ndy -i and flown right out; and the Welding ri 
of Ntallation al Instruments Laboratory the a as 
Many indus 7 “Lory of operation, and the main - ee 
‘strial Instruments. The work is primamly * 


59 
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ii i | 
application of physics principles—the measuring of tempera, 
heat, and distance. . o 

In the Laboratory for the Radio Communications course, y 
students at the Institute learn vacuum tube work, high “a 
quency work, high voltage transmission work, and rą i a 

In the Dental Clinic girls are taught -all phases of lee 4 
hygiene. They learn how to -mix cements, assist in 


nig RIMS me 
MOTION PICTURE FILMS FOR GEOGRAPHY 


| ia response to the requests of teachers in both academic and 
| nal high schools for information concerning motion pic- 
ee? ful in classes in Geography, the following list has been 
ait d. Each of these films has been previewed and utilized 
a Woodrow Wilson Vocational High School. 






Oral su Space limitations prevent an inclusion of a description of 
- . ä ace 1m a 10 p . . P 
gery, how to clean m how to oe istrument, ach film but teachers can secure such descriptions by writing 
During the first year of this two-year course, the Students work H tp the sources indicated at the end of the list. 
on mannequin heads. In the second year they begi 


i „JOm to work | All of these motion pictures are free but the school usually 
on each other and then on adults in the nearby industrial plants : : 

and on neighborhood children in the schools. We te. a | has to pay transportation charges both ways. Since these films 
that the students are doing research work to se 


_ are rather popular it is advisable to order them considerably in 
e if the ammo. 
nium tooth powders and pastes actually do inhib 








it the gromt i advance of the expected date of projection. 
of bacteria by taking cultures of saliva and performing differ. ai | Running ryn Source 
ent tests, All Around Arkansas g pka 12 
| | Hong the Great Silk Route 29 Color 15 
EVALUATION. The consensus of opinion was that the trip | ama the Od filly Fe etn 15 Color E 
i —— enjoyable and worthwhile. Our own opua g Sera the A F Color 35 
b Amer DemUtHfU cscs 
= at à mia and heard very much more = " zona and Is Kiai i Ra 25 B&W z 
expected, an “1 è ece | Arteri “neral Resources............ 40 Color 
ies ene 4 k ieee a gv a dv bt o the iy. ine a B k p n 
. rspec 1ve in SO EZ ne tS iarna r onn nnna 
cational and vocati i š i and Cillo sco)” xt pesos nnsa. 10 B&W 38 
allied techni | rete Opportunities in the agricultural of | avaleade mi its Natural Resources........ 38 Color > 
stu ical helds are concerned. The Institute’s cours Cele nc etieam Merchant Marine. 22 ce 38 
ts i seem e specially appropriate or he pupil gho is intel Clean Waters” a nmvecanong MN A> W 14 
in 4 Ost-hi 1 s r min , rack Ahead Wii Raon or 26 
course but A i gh SC lool two-year prevocational te ileg orado acation Pr LIT NT IT onan une 25 B & W 8 
Who js co quest nd Supreme............ 23 Color 7 
course, It se not interested in a full four-year ap eva ÙS Hudson.. 20 B&W ~ 
more of our cies that it would be highly desirable for ” Pit with Wee, Natural "Resources 99 B&W 12 
Ur city school ch; ren to visit the Institute- pet Venture Virginia. 30 Color 21 
o visit the in Bg OMent of “ar enmnnnrnnnn 27 Color 38 
FOR THE FUTURE . we have Empi. J0 a  ansportation.. 12 B a wW 5 
° i > . Con Da a or 
Just described haye lon Since trips such as the one alsa | ca i p E a Eaa riS 40 Color i 
estimable education’ CEN recognized as having 4 itl E ee Oe O 30 Color 1 
; , Educational val ae f abo j Gots Tai T. Honeymoon 25 Color 17 
Ssistants jg Prepared ue, the Association 0 ‘ons Gt Neigh MUD Paper, ou 5 Ti 38 
Implement and «nr, © Continue to sponsor excurst Crang Things | a, n B&W : 
mye enrich the curriculum do| Steat SAtyon iaoa Over Coffee... 28 Goa ; 
vn ett would appre aa rom ee |e RS Ge BS 
9 Care to SUggest je Preciate communications fro 7 ebay Tes i ee a Color | 
° a l o Ali a 
ORRIS Paces of interest for future trips cj” | Bont Virgil 23 isi r 
ILMAN | 0 | lng: tr Darn Pi eaage 30 Color 33 
Estere Manass, Bronx High Schoo och” E a a iinne 38 B - W 15 
Ta a | or 
60 George Washington Hig TT E EEAS 20 . 
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ae 
Runni l 
Title lg a 350) GEOGRAPHY FILMS iene. ee 
Industrial Revolution eeren 12 B& W Souro, Title Running i i 
Irrigated Pastures ncsssssssesseesseeseeresseree 24 Color | ATA olor Source 
Irrigation Farming sssssssossssssssssscssneeccnssenssess 12 B & W 38 i ennessee wivennamevnnmienensennnniie 30 B& w 
King Cotton ssvnnnncnnecennennnscencnnnennnanascnensssnessse . 18 B&W | ~ and Its Natural ResSOULCES..........0000. 47 Color 1 
King’s Other i er 24 Col 8 This is LOUISIANA evseseensnenerneten 30 Color 2 
King Who. Came to Breakfast... 17 Color l This A o 20 Color 32 
ee a Chica gO.ersensnsrrreeseereenreensereren 23 Color ; This is New beie ANN 21 B & W = 
iberia sussesrssevseosreerene: seneeanenvsecennsennsunnannens 27 Colo This is Our Land......-ssssssveesssserssserenseen 30 B&W s 
Life Line of the Nation... 21 a 5 . aa Co li 
, ; ' Col Timber Growing r ee 1 lor 
Life Stream of the City.....cc.c..sccccsessssssesors 15 ne as y Market, To Market......ssscsscssscsesesesessse 5 Col 12 
Loaded for Wat......c.sscsssecsssscscerscerseessersers 23 Color tg ee g! th ag a ca ii ia B = 31 
ne ens Color 14 To New HoriZoms......s.ssseesseesscseseeereeeesessssne 24 & W 38 
as in ala ne 38 C Trail of the Olympian......... Color 
Bic in Agnoli sizin 28 olor 4 T |) e 23 Col 15 
Magic ah = pmr s B & W ni. y e a oS runana ee 30 m 3 
ot teen, = B & W 12 Te a a ESEON RA A AAL AAA 40 B lor 39 
Maryland e a e a 30 Color 28 Tieri or omorrow a E P S EA E EE 20 & W 39 
Meet North Carolina... Color 4 ee £0: TED ES..nccrnvecsnnencsnnessooncayneenssaninis 40 BEW 2 
Sites, he hg oe 30 Color TE nder Western Skies..........csscccsssesssssees 27 Color 21 
Mision Cod Mig 12 B&W i | e aa es 12 Color 19 
{irercsmuomncneamsnopgcies a i aiaa = n gece e 
aa of the: Foes: seremmurscccoec ; f B & W a a 3 Shrine of American Patriotism 28 B&W 38 
Nation’s Meat! 43 Color 16 = i. 2 B& W 18 
Nevada and Its Nan T A A 30 B 19 heat Farmer voosccsccssecsssssessseeseeoosscc 0 Color 
New Automobiles UCC nnsssseee 31 k W 30 | Wings to Ireland.. en 12 B & W : 
New Enel a 27 Color 32 Winter in New York... ii 30 38 
gland Callin B W Kosos Color 
New Frontier 30 & W 36 yoming and Its Nanai Ro. ee 29 Col 25 
New Fares Piiraa 20 Color 12 atural Resources........ 30 Color 24 
Jersey rt S00 secacenene 20 Color 28 i ` o = 
Nen ern nd, USA ial | | TAE 30 rt : SOURCES OF 
Or  itttetneenstatonnsen or FILM a 
New York calli iaaa A k Color 21 l. Allis Chalmers Manuf oR SERS 
pi ibe T TER . a T E -M : 
Ohio od es Empire... re 3 si Hiawatha Ba Sanya 
Oil for Aladdins [ompR SOMO essnsnssre 3 B&W 24 ; 2, r h B Y 
: for Tomorrow. cia 2 Color 32 { Dia Forest Products Ind Oe ee 
or a Peng aE annat a B&W 29 Washin 8th Street, N. W ustries, Inc. 
oma and Io e etii Col 12 3. ington 6, D, GQ 
O b ea, eN ii or . ‘ i 
p tip an Wonder] e Resources... a Color 12 7 wo Films 
Sos Yivanig O S niiin 22 Color 32 ew rng Avenue 
Neg Fleet (2 ttenssiicunenas, : Color 7 4. Associ ok 17, N, Y, 
Prefa Behind the ae 0 Color I? ra Aton of Ameri : 
brication with p tds 35 10 W ansportation Buja Railroads 
Prospecting for 3 Plywood, tt 20 ee 35 5, 4 ashington D. eding 
Pato Rey Pee 32 Color O | aion, Topeka 
ae D 23 or 29 Ch: St Jac peka and: Santa Fe Railro 
: Waggon AR 15 B& W 38 6 hicago, Ill Son Boulevard aoad 
etailing pjp n tnea 28 B e e J4 ' Semis Bag 
er E m AA AEs 45 Color 30 5112 Sect Compan 
Romance 5 ae Color: 13 Brook] ond Avenu 
Sery the a aa 18 7, Ch; yn, N e 
A ug the Merch ira i; 40 Color 3 3 hicago Mil. Y. 
Ship Is B RE Marna 0 aag B & W 19 516 Ra. ilwaukee 
i orn... ne... 33 B&W 9 Chi Eat Jackson x Dd St. Paul Rail 
So th de Piones, Rea ne 28 B z W PY 8. “280, lil son Boulevard ailroad 
Ste Oling iin nee 30 cago, " 
Sin’ 's Ser ii ayy ieas 27 Color 1 La Salle Rock Island and . š 
en atime in Yo tii et 30 Color ; 9 chicago pL t Station nd Pacific Railroad 
0 Sg a. [ j 
Tya oand Figg. tt Natonal pcg” 38 abe Sy ag, Wanted n 
gyn nia » 15 3l 0, Da 28ton 2 eadquarters 
2 TT 20 Color ' A SUglas . 5, D C 
"stan Sn OD B & W 3} 205 Rast tt, Plywood Asscciati 
B& W ew York ad Street sociation 
63 
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ire State Observatories 

= sake State Building 
New York, N. Y. 

12, Esso Standard Oil Company 
50 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. l 

13. Fish and Wildlife Service 
U. S. Department of Interior 
Washington 25, D. C. 

14. General Electric Company 
570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 

15. General Motors Corporation 
1775 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 

16. Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
Akron 16, Ohio 

17. Hammermill Paper Company 
Erie, Pa. 

18. Institute of Visual Training 
40 East 49th Street 
New York 17, N. Y, 

19. International Harvester Company 


180 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Ill. 
20. R. H, Macy’s, Inc. 
Broadway and 34th Street 
m z York, N. y. 
è ern Talking pi i 
9 Rockefeller koag iii 


New York 20, N. Y 
22, National Federation of Am 


Street, N, W, 
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crican Shipping 


ew York State. 


artment of Commerce 
tr 


- pa 7 


> a eo 
a S T A 

o e 

—_——_—— =p 


EREN MA i a a a 
essee Valley Authority 
31. T Tennessee 
32, U. S. Bureau of Mines 
" Department of Interior 
3800 Forbes Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. á 
33. U. S. Bureau of Reclamation 
Department of Interior 
Washington, D. C. ‘ 
34, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 
35. U. S. Treasury Department 
253 Broadway 
New York, N. Y, 
36. U. S. Rubber Company 
bal wig pi the Americas 
ew York, N. Y, - 
37. i Corporation 
en venue 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa, 


estinghouse Vocational High School 


d of Education Film Ce 
Flatbush i nd 
na E Extension and Concord Street 
39, Weyerheuser Sales 
Box 629 
r A cwark, N. J. 
* American Inst; 
101 Park ive Se ne 
p ey York 17, N. p 
' “Uestone Tire and Rubb 
eria er Company 


Jacos H, Rapyarr 


Company 


Woodrow Wilson Vocational H. S. 


he OPERATION SALVAGE 
much the weet S headache, it seems to me, is always pretty 
man “Me—whether it is that of the Broadway theatrical 
the camp play, or the teacher- 
fferin the class radio “drama.” The agony is the 

als? il] K oniy in degree, Will everyone be at the rehear- 
licity mi ~ soun men, the prop men, the costumers, the 
i ill they Will they all turn up when they are suppos ui 
When th €y know their jobs? Will they do them? di 
RY begins ‘acher who decides to let the class put on a ra 1 
age thoy h «Process, one thought always hovers in his on : 
N hen the it 1$ to be only a classroom show, the pi d uf 
Onn PPens p 7 Comes, may everything be all right! n t 
M or p tO be a sub-standard reading class, with hii | 
> Years behind the normal first-term high schoo 


Ar 
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the prayer may become somewhat frantic 
period during which the class tries one Fe 
The democratic process sometimes Produce 
bit removed from dramatic justice. The 


group, the tone of 
There is a trying 
the various parts. 
a cast of characters a 


villain of the piece may be the littlest boy, with the Squeakieg 


“impish-est” face. The girl with the clearest Voi 
_ aaa bo of what she is reading may be with ra 
minority in the personality poll; she represents a problem of 
consolation that must be met. l 

But the big task is that of rehearsals. The thought of third 
period attendance—“Be here at TEN O’CLOCK~in THE 
MORNING !”—with an eight-thirty or nine o’clock rising hour 
—that is enough to sear the heart of the stoutest little first 
termer who has to be in school until five o’clock. Not just 
once; not just twice during the week—but EVERY DAY! 


A LIVE SHOW. And suddenly, as rehearsals drag on, a new 
idea crops up. How about making this a real show—with an 
audience of students from regular classes? The class responds 
readily—a correspondence committee springs into being. Letters 
are Prepared to the principal, the head of department, the grade 


a the official teacher and all the other VIP (Very Impor- 


tant ersons), 


As things go along, the 
hear, again and again, the 
with a complete misjud 

off-color interpret 
- You can’t very 
en become even more 
After two wee 
oes come, 


progress is not too promising. Ee 
giggles that greet the lines which 


ging of the skill of the young mind is 


Id 


ations, some author has put into 0 
ma edit things—the meaning W° 
obvious, 

Day 


ks of i ; | 
The Ma emt, piecemeal ‘rehearsal, The cast 


~ B8 set; the mikes procured; the re 
pared until suse y a Ent best, is fidgety. The scripts, not P i 
Just this » are hastily read, to see ! d of 
1 : toom crowds up—the ; “with 
and the curtain is drawn aside. ` se 
manoal to Whatever gods there ke who supe™ 
D-DA $ the teacher turns his head to the stag“ 
Things Start 


r6 voice 
car, Th Well enough, The announcer’s wien 
- narrator, sharply threading the aY 


script 


j5 
€ 





i 
i 
| 


= 
ro 
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4 sight of her boyfriend—or any boy she might = 
al ee ni her words—she S Just too fast. Then be he 5 
begins. The scene, which was timed for four minutes, now 
takes two; the actors race on blissfully. But it is when the vil- 
lain makes his appearance that the break occurs, His little face 
ruddy and gleaming behind his glasses, his high-pitched voice 
almost visibly choked in his throat, he steps forward and, with 
a flourish, plunks a huge cigar into his mouth. The titter that 
starts soon zooms to a roar as the audience Watches the bo 
struggle to talk with that Monstrous object between his teeth. 

veryOr ; the actor is rosy red 
with his back to the audience, having 
laughter. The music is definitely stopped. 


From then on there is a dramatic debacle. Every speaker 
has a race with a splurge of giggles. The lines leap forth, 
memes inaudible, always incomprehensible. And the play, 
Instead of Moving in dignity to the close, rushes impetuously 


together of 


Performers and teacher sit quietly. 


Sjo SCO? When the liberating bell has rung the end of 

h aiie teacher has a chance for some self-examination. 
While ja question is this: “Was the whole business worth 
point specially since it was such a complete flop from the 
definite « na of pr Oduction?” ‘The answer would sgh 

Mir No! © youngsters were laughed at. The para 
hae ar ously develop a smooth unity as it progressed. A a 
“Nd o jia things were so bad that when the teacher, at the 
his Words thing, spoke to the class and to the pan 
from the E congratulation elicited wry smiles and laug 

~ &roup itself, 


but.” SVERLASTING “BUT.” Yet there is the —_ 
standa us Was the production of a group of youngsters a 
In read; 'n reading, See what they actually did accomp S 
Unit ag for the parts, every child in the class had = oppor 
ad eleg, petform aloud. In casting, the class celine pose 
ects in good, democratic fashion. In preparing mee 
> à Committee went to the library and looked up ms = 
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wo of the three committee-men 
fo ‘oa tte) The girls of the class typed 
oi ts—which varied in accuracy and legibility—but h 
na a hard work. The correspondence omimittce Composed 
a letter which was typed and “enveloped” and delivered tO the 
hoped-for guests. And above all else, there was the Satisfaction 
in seeing this class—a group of students who know, Emselves, 
that they are doing work which is different from the Norm— 
project itself sufficiently to entertain not merely itself, but others 
of the community. From the morale viewpoint, this is a Price. 
less accomplishment, 

And the performance had other results t 
the reaches of the class itself. For, ‘th 
mance, this letter was received by the t 

Dear Class E1V9, 


White orchids to you for a performance well done. That is the opinion 
of myself shared with the rest of class 1116, who Witnessed your presen- 
tation of a radio drama. pnek 
p performance showed diligent work which made it a success, Al- 
a lit we ound the drama quite gripping, the unexpected comedy added 
si mw here ro there. You must be commended for this fine piece 
kad: dj so om the actors to the teacher deserves due credit for a 
We were all y ci a 

heartily (sicl), Keep ie pat aa invitation, and thank you whole- 
This spo 


taneous, un-teacher.. 
T- 
to bear out e€ point tha aas 


rere ejected 
out eleye 
‘ n 


hat extended beyond 


e day after the perfor- 
eacher: 


“ie pired communication seems 
at It is an ill-wind, indeed, which blows 


Erasmus Hall High School 


WORDS AND MUSIC 
Teache 


i Oreign | ET 2 theif 
= angua te t 
one of af Problems, have Suage in high school, despite ™ 


; Cir li ht s during 

Ese rar shter moments, It wa x 

mented with » idee ades “ween toil and tears that I exp! 

With a dis a “ough to be considered modern. r 

mi thyme and othe; Or the alternating masculine 4 a 

fi w of rench r rules of versification, I concoc 
classroo 


n 
anslations of popular yA 


ords 


Parodies and tr 


Pupils were acquainted ~ 
te on the Mastery of the 


; Since 
les, the 
Bt ey could c 


Ncentra 









woRDS AND MUSIC 


trapped into learning a 
) rae of My Bonnie Lies Over th 
| ie staunchest members of the French 
| ad to the French version of the W 
The following songs can be covered i 

a 


COMPTEZ 
(Tune—A Iphabet Song) 


Un, deux, trois, quatre, cing et six, 
Sept et huit et neuf et dix, 
Comptez, com plez après moi! 
Répétez encore une fois! 

Un, deux, trois, quatre, cinq et six, 
Sept et huit et neuf et dix. 


CHANTONS TOUS 
(Tune—Let’s All Si 


antons tous com-me les oiseaux! 
“i, cui, cui, cui, cui. 


hantons tous com 


-me les oiseaux! 
ui 


» CUl, cui, Cul, cui. 


antons tous com 


yo"me c'est jolil 


7Y a rien de plus beau 
ue le chant de l'oiseau! 


-me les oiseaux! 


"a C, Cul, cui, cus 


OU EST TOTO? 
(Tune~Whe 


4 est, ou est mon petit Toto? 
4 est, ou est-il maman? 
Oon petit Toto 
St un chien si beau! 
Co 4 est, ou est-il maintenant? 
| Comme TE: ° 


n i Suis äi 
ne g i no Pronounce mute E unless it is indicated 
y able), com-me (two syllables). 


| 


It was the experience of the faculty that even the 
tw 


few formules d 
e Ocean, and 


COMME LES OISEAUX! 
ng Like the Birdies Do!) 


re Has My Little Dog Gone?) 


a syllable; eg. 


69 


Wariest pupil 
€ politesse to 
that some of 
resistance would suc- 
hiffenpoof Song. 


n two periods (even in 4 
first term class). Chantons, mes amis!* : 
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LA FAMILLE POLIE 


(Tune—My Bonnie Lies over the Ocean.) 
Ma mère est très belle et genti-lle; 
Mon père est tres gentil aussi; 
On ai-me beaucoup ma fami-lle, 2 
Parce que nous sommes toujours polis, 
Bonjour, bonjour, | | | 
Il n'y a pasde quoi et merci, merci! 
Bonjour, bonjour, 
Et au revoir, mon ami 


DIEU, GARDE LA PATRIE 
(Tune—Gop Bress 
Dieu, gar-de la patrie, 
otre Amérique! 
Ta lu-miè-re 
Saint pè-re 
Nous mettra 
ur la voie 
Pacifique, 
es MOonta-gnes 
usqw aux prairies, 
Jusqu'aux pla-ges, 
“t et iour, 
ieu, gar-de l'Amérique, 
ays d amour! 
Ch gar-de lA 
atrie toujours] 


America|! ) 


méri que, 


rois p ti iffenpoof Song.) 
Clits qneayy j 7 , 

} ° U1 
in, loin, loin qui sont egares 


mense troy , 
bes. Sat ea é 
in, loin, loin p u d'un temps pass 
n dune y 

Loin de l'es 7 qué ley cve caresse 





aa Dieu avec gentillesse 
ie loin, loin! | 
uld like to hear from other voices’ th 
k- (French or otherwise) 
Rusin PFEIFFER 


at are being raised in 


De Witt Clinton High School 


ROVING INSTRUCTION VIA 
ii OR WIRE RECORDER 
Department chairmen nod knowingl 
siastic teacher suggests demon tratic 
proving instruction. “Who will tje the be ) i 
neck?” they murmur inwardly. One way to discard an idea 
without offending the would-be improver is to affirm the Wis- 
dom of the idea and hope that time will silt over the suggestion 


THE TAPE 


with new and immediate problems that will bury the teacher’s 
impulse for doin good. s 


emons 


tration lesson 
tical, H i 


S, excellent in theory, 
€ teachers meet at one 


time? Will it be 
on , to perform a sixth lesson on top of his 
ver D a 


ituan so à lesson observed by thirty teachers offer a 
| situation? Will the particular lesson taught be of in- 
ies ke value to all teachers? Furthermore, may 1 Sa 
“rrassing to the demonstrator only becau 
sues observing him? 


ers 
cord en o Wire r Ecorder comes to the rescue. Let teach 
When the clonal lessons as 


they develop in the classroom. 
considered teacher feels he has a record that might profitably z 
the cha; by others, he lets the chairman in on the lesson. t 
onside, Ran feels rd lends itself tò department-w 
hie deratig S a conference aectned i He motivates 
Y a prelimi iscussion of ways teacher 
then h a the e of napadi a lesson. The ogee 
Usly r . and re- Car 5 Where Necessary. (Re-hearing is 


i iscussion an 
emonstration lesson.) Discu 
Ow With a 


Would teachers 


are often imprac- 


the reco 


Try it 
profit from this procedure? try 


‘ch School 
Andrew Jackson High m 





the — 
nal analysis and summary by 
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MOVIES FOR SPEECH TEACHERS 


~J 
ho 


CONTENT 


Humorous, Stoopnagle display of 


RENTAL 


e Speech teacher’s use on the junior high and secondary school level. They are listed here, 


COST 
Free 


; 
D 
A 
Q u 
X 
b OA 
O28 
s Begs 
. mess 
2 aH 
u O 5.2 
Pia 
“u 
kí ER 
EES 
E RE 
v GR 
Bs U 
8-5 3 
vo & a 
T § 
ea Q: 
IY yogi 
& 4 Z¥ 
s E es 
Ea ° 
> To 


chairman’s antics. Public speaking 


use, 


30 


“New Voices” 


Interesting for 


for pre-operative showing to laryn- 
all serious speech students of voice 


Mental hygiene clinical film made 


gectomy patients. 


; 
u 
y 
Y 
mi 
MCPE: 
FFE 
EEA, 
EOST 
2 
ES 
O 
J § 
Pe 
-5 8 
FE 
Sa: 
FE 
i 
no 
Nok 
NE” 
Sse 


and breathing, who are not fright- 


ened by the word “cancer.” 


Well-narrated and illustrated film 


on use of Mr. 


“Telephone Courtesy” | 


Bell’s invention. 


same Free 


N.Y. Telephone Co. 


Exch 4-6000 


Practical guide for all subscribers. 
The amenities of presentations in 


done. 


Suitable for young people; eti- 


quette problems. 


Situations. Well 


various 


$2.50 
day 


same 


Y.M.C.A. 


15 


“Tntroductions”’ 


Good, clear approach to the need 


and elementary methods of growth. 


Excellent presentation and discus- 
sion of the problem and how to 


handle it. 


day 
$2.00 
day 


$2.00 
$2.00 


Coronet Film 
Coronet Film 


Ideal Pictures 
1600 B’way 
Ideal Pictures 
1600 B’way 


12 
12 


Vocabulary” 


“Propaganda Techniques” 


“Building your 


Accurate analysis and lucid presen- 
tation of the chief difficulties and 


Coronet Film 
their correction. 


Ideal Pictures 
1600 B’way 


12 


“Improve your 


Pronunciation” 


day 


day 


$2.00 
$2.00 


Coronet Film 


Ideal Pictures 
1600 B’way 


12 


“Developing Leadership” 


Coronet Film 


Ideal Pictures 
1600 B’way 


12 


“Parliamentary Procedure 


© 
S ata 
AS 
8 8 
S wot 
b SE g 
3 FE: 
T Os 
> g Ps 
v gy 
E gg 
A, 
rs $ 
ET 
NGT: 
EERE 
te (si ‘ 
WES ES 


day 


in Action” 


unit. 


Not yet viewed—but sponsored by 


nationally known and respected fig- 


$3.00 
day 


Coronet Film 


ef Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Min. 


Bureau of Visual Instruction, 


U. 


25 


“A Report on Donald” 











ee ro 


DEMO 
| p Will Burnett, and Kathleen Coyle Ogden. New York: 


i lish, © from the . a Phase of th 


Books 


CRACY DEMANDS IT. By William Van Tij John J. DeB 
z ° ocr, 


Vill. 117 p. $1.50. Harper’s 1950. 

{MBRICA’S STAKE IN HUMAN RIGHTS. B i 
John T. Robinson. Washington, D. C.: Thea W. Cra 
Council for the Social Studies, 1949, VIJ, >l p. $.25 » The 

RACE RELATIONS IN A DEMOCRACY one 
New York: Harper, 1949. VIII. 205 p, 3.00) Ina Corinne Brown, 


Galileo's “Eppur si muove” seems 
to be the epi 
every sound discovery or invention throughout Cpe Bue tothe ene 
headway in spite of the obstacles that are thro 


of progress may succeed for the moment in re 


ry and 
National 


nae comes a veritable cascade of books, of which the aral education, 
a small fraction, that cry out with te 
an intercultural or human relations mi 


: . 
t than the nascent efforts thwarted only near a amaa ae igs J 


works of half-cocked imm 
working under the aegis ot ok ee 


. , ganization 
rin ONS as th 
e have joined in the shout 
acy Demand ` 
gone a Schools) ee nee ce Unit for Intercultural Education 
; é at = A 
Nesim i i exho tator misia intercultural education, which has 
PProaches ty qansWers,” ry stage and through a period of 


. » must 
Pressing need “MOcratic human ne launch a program of workable 
Mmendeg ~, OË Our times ‘cations if the school is to answer the 
Mer cither . cuits of study or/and experience are rec- 


e Ore: curriculum or as activities that 
in S of history and its allied fields, Eng- 
è Xperien D duct suc ractıcal hints to the teacher on how to 
US cla 'S Offered, = be given. A wide variety of rich learn- 

gu ka m teach e book is both an inspiring guide for the 
Ide to the ¢ cks to “t and an excellent crutch for the professor of 
© future, make his methods course vital and his teaching a 


tam n Dem an d , | | | 
most of © high pe» o also, a terrific indictment of our curricular 
clin of ur Present o S To follow its guide lines, we'd have to 
tory “atin ACtivity ih courses of study and materials of mane 
oly for ĉxą we of the Study substituted would have the effect © 
roa Per Aple, em nowledges we now consider sacrosanct. In his- 
"Pective, | is put on the present with the past tap 
© New program would involve real teacher-pian- 


76 


Systematic studie 
Sciences, p 
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HIGH POINTS 


[F Chrug 
ning and teacher-training. Under it 


» Supervision and l 1959) | gooks of these blights. Professor Brown j 
would have to assume the obligations of true leadershj 


inj r i ut of enl 
Tn Tation | and out ce anik be oyini ging! ie Ameri 
5 ip ` e l (o ade 

of a fundamental revision of present curricula could im lement shon | hese prO “History can be made, 

ommendations of this book. Under the present Circums ces, the 

book will serve only as a vision for most of us. The hera; n 


s of the opinion that 
ightened self-interest, 
can people are to do 


tes | gays shes in making world history they must do it as members of a 


» the their part 1 


ic democracy in which all ay A included. If one ma 
teacher will undoubtedly find much that js inspiring, even Pract pie se John Donne’s familiar words: The Ne 
America’s Stake in Human Rights is a resource unit parap 


groes of America do 


too, are “a peece of 
If they be diminished, America js 
less, for all Americans, whatever their race, are now “involved in 


— P these three books are a challen 
is the tide, Written in buoyant mood and i 
devoid of the sepulchral overtones that chara 


aid educators in exploring the frontier of huma 
the American democratic commitment to civil li 
Used by the teacher of history or economics o 
help him transmute the cul de sac that is his subjec 
panorama that is social studies. This bulletin illuminates Not onl 
psychological aspects involved in methods of teachj 
also enriches the teacher’s conceptual frame 
pamphlets, books, films listed at the end of eac a | 
from the stuffy tomes usually found in ambitious bibliographies, The ` 
cartoons give the bulletin a jaunty, up-to-date look. 

According to the authors of America’s Stake in Hy 
cating for improved human tights should not be as frustrating as pessi- 
mists would have ys believe. The American community has already 
Bone a long way since World War I] toward Providing a favorable di- 
sy iness, they say, such -vents as the employment of Negro play- 

n organized baseball, the anning of racial and religious segregation 
a o aternities, the gain in fair employment practises in New 
ination praci ny municipalities throughout the nation, the anti-discrim- 


. . e 39 
which nstitute “an Iland intire of it selfe. They, 
ts ca aims f pot co 


? a? 
n ri the Continent, a part of the maine. 


$, 
berties and civil right,» 
r Sovernment : 


ge to those who would 


n a breezy style, utterly 
cterize much of educational 
literature, they inspire hope and yield insights to those who refuse to 
rcant and abjure their faith in human progress. 


SAMUEL STEINBERG 


Book Notes 


SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS AND LOANS, by S. Norman 
Feingold. Bellman Publishing Company, Boston: 254 pages, $6.00. 


A fund of close to $20,000,000 in scholarships, fellowships, and loans 
aaa to American Students every year—a good part to high school 
uates; and 





et many young people, eager to pursue their schooling, 
1n numerous housin i d the growing aware ie not pletely ignorant about educational aid or sep 
hess of human rights Proble & ce an e g 1 be aca We for ons about administering agencies, qualifications, an po aà 
if it wer e that the icky cS in Ho lywood. gies n the paths a student ying. Dr, Feingold tells of one $500 scholarship awar o$ 
to the future help to sae it MAR of ii For tively se chief claim was that he was the only one = "at te 
Race Relations 5 oo ‘ | scp a Jewish Vocatio ath Dr. Feingold has been Executive Disector p hon 
scholarly yet simply Wilma!) the third book pea re The his DE them hie a f “tvice of Greater Boston. During this += he “i 
torical (world as wel] = treatment of the Negro prob e £ * Possible rh “Nd where to apply for financial Ba, ‘heir odie 
tS are Neatly interwoye pe anthropological, an ves into b“ tid devot vands of young people to SAARE s h in student 
story the Negro’s tatus í ae et Brown also T with that 1 i © result „aree of these years to nation-wide researc se oeii 
~ orid controlled y nelish-« tin world as pan teacher WhO ya thousand i 00k which lists nearly 300 agenc 
ants to do a + oh b Peaking peoples, = nd hasn't ® book i. SC 'arships, f 
© or the Patience 4° P intercultural education a 
r Locke 


llowships, and loans every year. j 
wok is p] : 1ps, ‘dance counselors, 
. lemme | ° will „Plann Or ea : se b idanc 
and Stern’, Wh lent Myrdal’s An American, Di many 255 S 'ucularly we Mae, k pap pe E a of all grants 
of us dabble in ; Coples Meet this book is a must. effec: tite _ OCationa goals and field Ë interest 
tive joh wi q tercultura] education, thinking that we can do he aad *Rncie US are er an S of interest. 
Weltfish’. Races of Meine of information gained from Ben i 


c ` s of administering 
lone > fung „Pete with the names of addresse le applica- 
mala n for S ay la è . ed for. Sample ` 
i and a das of methodological legerde be for t contained ay Seer eaim call ‘tc and effective guides 
§ read and qj e a the tea Nts ang © book are further specific. 

is understand how all = Race Relations in a ep ‘ous nat Counselors, der 

re moul “Bative attitudes of a racial or relig rove” the .» RUS i ialists unde 

i Citizens, ll ; Of ignorance and acquisitiveness. yrsel Pr cditoria] a BOOK DIGESTS, compiled by 15 a alet, Crown 
74 “teachers, we will Tecan what to do to fi Now yo ton of Hiram Haydn and Edmun 


Pages, $5.00. 


er 
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ee, 


[F ebryag 
e but world enough and time, we could hard] take i; . 
ee donee that only the “Meaner Sort of Books” should E With 
densed and read “by Deputy.” But in today’s scramble who Con. 
everything, or for that matter, much of anything? Bac 
ing, there are times when one wants or need 
a book is all about—even a good book, s 
the necessary short cut, and it does so more interestingly and more i: 
pletely than previous reference books of its type. m- 
The omission from the title of the words 
ture” is significant; for, 


“fiction,” “h 


vel,” “j; 
recognizing no fixed boundaries, the a 
have included landmark books in history, science, Philosop Fey 
and travel, as well as the conventional b 


as a whole in separate articles. 
A useful new feature 


. | is an index of all characters 
tous, found in the condensations. 


NO write-y 
lous editorial problem 
the editors’ 


P of one of their — 

ing i in mind however, an 
sa . K š > “ . 

moe p ah =. explicity stated criteria of p 

ici apes We have here a useful, and even 

enticing new reference book. handy, : 


A AMERICAN GUIDE, edited by Henr 
Ouse, New York, 1949, 1376 Pages, $7.50. 
Ti at is to present the most complete guide to the United 
tome without at € same time conjuring UP a picture of a ten poun 
tome in telephone directo i 


. . ò e ractic- 
sum i a vision mos iscouraging to p 
eae E travelers. : td ging 
chair tourists. Fi 


ideration 
a 


y G. Alsberg. Hastings 


then P coe = sabbatical leave takers, and arm 
> tO the p ysical specifics, . 

iti 1376 ai mh a 8147 x6” x m, it weighs 234 pounds. Although me 
are p te -Dnot show through to any disturbing degree; and a 
broug ut in a across in ood readable type with all place 2 (= 
uildings, Monuments. index so careful and thorough that es j 
possible to find a ni. tes a even birthplaces and graves ma 
book is ; Or t 


an a route with no loss of time. 
Disa way useful, 
lVidin the 


° iddle 
s 7 eight lar i England, Mi i 
Guide d ril Plains, South M &e regions (New Eng th 


t), 
> Mountain, Southwest, West Coas ef 
s Senerally and then goes on to take the travel 


urs and sidetrips in each area. All 
f = route numbers. 


in the saying that travele 
+ hen att trip, real 
z ewarding by the abundance of 
- i e of the new Guide. Interest is 
y a survey-type articles on histor 

i aA literature, and music. 
y? ne to incurable browsers—you are sure t 
A "aces you know, and you will be surprise 
rt dt see. From there you can g0 on—and will 


itineraries are plainly 


ts find and bring back 


Y> government, Indians, 


© like this book. Start 
t all there was that 


YOUTH, KEY TO AMERICA’ 


raphy. By M. M. Chambers an 
Education, Washington, 
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brief description, 


ent, Employment and 
8toup Relation 


Ships, Leisure and 
and Youth-Ser 


ving Organizations. 


Tow 
they, OENERAL EDUCATION, B 


y Earl J. McGrath and nine 
Ompany. New 


York. 1949, 224 pp. tap 
Iowa sat down one night 
rsity should do for wie p 
e result is this simplifie a 
ort, urging colleges and S 
ty to provide “general educa reci- 
communication, ethical behavior, 7 z 
zenship are discussed as g ture. 
i history, and sar 
ducation, as opposed to pe ae 
“unifying element of ac 

y stated. No index. 





‘ence, philosophy, 
l 


y and concisel 


k 
MERICAN g g r 
orth Carolina Press. Cha 


ca- 
e e r $ on edu 
Ocumented study, containing chapter 
“NClencies uncovered by the war, 


ion 
colleges, on army education, 


LJ 
NT h 
pe 


To 


ja 


a 


practical sla 
usability” ou 


essay, completi 
o 
tests. Th : + m 


and using scores obtained: 
U.S.A 





—HIGH POINTS 
Bill, and on the current questions of general versus 


[Februay 
Special: 
and of federal aid. Most interesting, Probably, to E Clalizeg 


` ę u A 
; ; igh Po; Catig 
are Chapters 3 and 4—“Educational Deficiencies Rey S y oint : 


and “Secondary Education for All.” 

like this: “If any lesson is to be lear 
the public as well as leaders in educ 
tion to the status of teachers. Since 
nomic rewards which they offer, 
have not enjoyed the prestige com 


§ Te 
( ealed h ader 
Few will disagree with ar" 
ned from the war Years, it ; 
ation have not paid sufficient that 
Positions are evaluated p he ii 
teachers and 


i i et i 
Posing they may b © realize 


YOUTH IN DESPAIR, 


New York. 1948. 239 pp. $355. anes, Coward-McCann, Inc, 
Mr. Banay js Di l 


delinquency ; 
field n rde hysi im deco a 
e ork on, physical and mental disabilities are explored as 
ot ame uses. Punishment 1S Not a corrective Banay says. Most 
ang chapters are those Written when the autho "a a 
ay B “Who Are the Delinquents?” 
ment, Bibliography, pie, specific case histories reinforce the argu- 
E STRUCT ING CLASSROOM EXAMI 
l a By Ellis Weitzman and Wal 
e Associates. Chicago, 1949 153, 
Nan T, Can use a good refresher 
hens S a the educational 
ation, i 
a This ma 


NATIONS. A Guide for 
er J. McNamara. Science Re- 
3 pp. No list price furnished 
luable book for those who, like 
in tests and measurements. Dr. 
oe of the International Busey 
, Keepi Y Partly account for the book’s unusua 

t in Bina Fa = i of “validity, reliability, objectivt} 


i hows, step-by- how to bW 
atch shows, step-by-step, 
“Ory is ballaste ae true-false, a 


ice 
Trangement, and multiple cho 
rate chapters ga, Concrete examples of poor an P j 
‘le | ae develop test construction in English Jains 
orin ematics and science. The manual exP* | 
$ 5 and of analyzin ` Las 
are n elem g 


istics, Indexed. 


et” 

esour ON. 4 Graphic Presentation of coal 

Prepared b w B y lhomas R, Carskadon and | ¢ 
Mpany, New Yor it Fund. Published 9Y ). 


0n 
TK, 1949, 101 pp. $.80 (school editio 








gs 
197). Color 


an have, prov! 
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500K NOTES 


in pictograms. Based on America’s Needs and 
rica today 1n p d Associates (20th Century Fund 

sents Ame deric Dewhurst an ssociates ury Fund, 
pres ea by Je Fre rial representation of the nation’s growth in income, 
| ed cm, care, schools, transportation, recreation, appli- 
‘ apparel, ane funds, capital investment, natural resources, -etc., 
ae 1960, showing what we shall need, and what we 
plows throug? d there is no war and no major depression. Chapter 
re ing,” deals with the schools. An eight per cent 
i, “Living and Learning, ing decade, the authors say, will “take 
: in production during the coming decade, Ys 

ri 


oe d 1 hal 
ery boy and girl in America through two years of high school, half 


h two years of college, and provide every child with a 
-4 pak a ardi aaki with an adequately paid teacher”—will 


"sure every American of proper medical, dental, and nursing care, 


make hospitals available to all and provide a comprehensive health serv- 


| ke for the entire nation”—will “feed all our undernourished and under- 


privileged and provide every American with an ample, healthful diet”— 
will “wipe out every slum dwelling in America, repair or replace every 
defective house or apartment and provide every family in our land with 
a decent, comfortable home”—will finance soil conservation, the drainage 
of millions of acres, the rehabilitation of forests, the development of our 


major river valleys, and “will go a long way toward providing adequate 
parks and recreational areas for Americans.” 
Sounds attractivel 


BACKWOODS TE mp 
ACHER . e a L incott Co., 
-Y. and Phila., 19 by Joseph Nelson J. B. Lipp 
ackwoods 


49. 288 pages, $3.00. 
i Teacher 


: ia > » school 
em; .. 3S a recent addition to the Egg and I 
again s went writing, ne hopes that it will also be the last. Here 
follow a pe . i ively primi- 
oy, ction of th right young pair as they invade a relatively . 
t clouded M, . Country—this time it’s the Ozarks—and after - ati 
usty “nati © inhabitants’ suspicion and hostility, om gorm 
die beliefs, Wheth Who say and do strange things and b “hicks p 
“Mer the yarn is about the nurturing 0 gets sick; 
S th A to be about the same. The cow his 
each y a he he ps butcher a pig; he learns to pon a 
Y this spare’, S Own little problem, which you may b 
IS gs Pp > d a smile. 
Ont Was like > OURB couple with high heart an house in 
Ne “atk bias IKE to take over a log cabin, all-grades P Mr. 
On the “Btettaby the Carly Thirties is a story well wort ells instead 
Halm, folksy Wwa Y» does not tell it. At great length he o Brother 
N and all ba Of Sister Viny, Gram Slocum, Uncle Johnny, ` 
‘ally ouble Wi “t gusty aboriginals of Big Piney. that it isn't 
desean Ay. is this Sort of thing, aside from the fact being con- 
fing’ This ** it is almost impossible to do it geen 
4¢kwoods Teacher is embarrassing 
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the school and nen, 350 
, ition, in his chapters on the schoo an chil 
mg e philological lore, the reader feels like crawine Me 
somewhere. 


t the middle of the book on, the author 
E u out, throws the whole narrative into th 
ing seasons. In this reviewer’s opinion, 
fails to salvage what the publishers ch 


of an American community.” 
Frank M. KEGEL 


, “PParently See; 

Cein 
nto the lan of the chan 
even: this time-honored exped; &- 
oose to call a “hilarious ace a 


CNX 


WORDS 


Words are like those insects tha 


t take color from th 
ings. Half the misunderstandin 


eir surround. 


g in this world comes from the fact 
that the words that are spoken or written are conditioned in the mind 
t gives them forth by one set of 


em 

are conditioned in the mind of the h 

of thoughts and ideas, and even the simplest forms of expression 

are frequently quite ®Pen to mistake, unless the hearer or reader can 

get some idea of what Were the conditions in the brain from which 
e words come. | 


thoughts and ideas, and they 
carer or reader by another set 


—ELmu Root 
CNL 
DICTIONARY REVIEW 
When O, Henry was living in Texas in 1896, he wrote to 
E the Houston Daily Post. Th 
ion; 


S aa ° com- 
e read ip 1: e dictionary was his oe ds to 
stump him or it like a book. He used to challenge fr 


d. 
: € correct ronunciation of a disputed wor 
one Occasion he reviewed ge Í 


è find on r € volume in the Post: m yarious 

. table quite an exhaustive treatise on V an 
a S itten in Mr, hd Well-known lucid, and Pah 
range of ni met a dull line between the covers of the boo ithout 
eing f; su 1S wide, and the treatment light and easy ving of 
the artic a mee A Valuable feature of the work is the ag of 
any particu] in alphabetical] Order, thus facilitating the fin 

© predj ar word Csired, Mr, Webster’s work is thorous™ 

Predict that he will be heard fro 

80 


m again,” 
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Towards An Improved Guidance 
Oo $ 


Pro ram 


g 
ISAACS} 
WI OLODNY HH 


What used to take two whacks of a paddle now de- 
wo series of consultations, a visit to the clinic, several 
manded f arent, a telephone call to the visiting nurse, a 
mips to 1e p interpretation of the cumulative data in the 
rie "4 a battery of standardized tests, a talk with the 
m Ae paler te bureau. The walls of the school were blown 
jatia none knows yet where disa pline begins or ends.... 
The job was swallowed up in welfare. i 
Twenty-five years ago, a school administrator who believed 
in rigid discipline, scoffed at guidance, and belittled all efforts 
to deal with behavior problems in terms of underlying causes 
was often roundly applauded. If he takes this attitude today, 
he will find that his followers have dwindled considerably. 
Statements like the above, although still addressed to the gen- 
eral public, no longer command respect or gain wide accep- 
lance among educators. l 
E heer : the matter is that child ‘guidance has aira 
its, T phase of educational activity in American = - 
nitable to “movement had its origins in the attempt to 
2°08 tor, and to solve adolescent behavior problems of, 
Operates at a bea y schools, a more extended program now 
idance ig evels, from kindergarten through miee = 
Jnonymous eee defined in such broad terms as a 
Mterests, needs “Cucation: “adjustment in accordance nd 
achieve wik and abilities”; “teaching pupils to ig rh t 
ac ground. poorly desirable objectives in the lig 
| i. this token” ability, and development. hers, home 
: teachers ? all teachers, whether subject teachers, Sd 
| i TS, or advisers to extra-curricular activities, a 


in O'S. Wish to express their thanks to Louis Hay nd have 


Meroys h : nuscript and ** 
i School : d this ma lit 
= i macfit of their mda eperen The responsibility 
Per Norge *Pressed herein, however, is solely our own. Jent” Har- 
} Bazine N “nry, “Alas, The, Poor School Superintendent, 
stitopher or cMber 1946, p. 436, | 

Muel py -lumbus High School. 
“den High School. . 5 
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tch, 19 5 0 
i i k. The ; 
t informally involved in guidance wor Y are guid 
a in the same sense that they are teachers of Engli 
and health education. 


MANIFOLD GUIDANCE. Guidance today involves man 
activities in addition to educational and vocational counsel], 
But what we consider basic, and what we are especially ae 
cerned with in this article, is guidance as ag systematic 
organized service of specialists particularly in mental hygiene 
as evidenced by the work of the guidance counsellor in some 
elementary and junior high schools, and in the Guidance de. 
partment in many academic and vocational high schools. 


oked upon as the « 


Supporters often imply, it į 
a necessary condition for a 
chiatry is correct in asserting that considerable 


ystem. If psy. 
has its origin in childhood, and if the 


mental illness 
National Mental Health 


ideal of “a sound mind in a sound 
! € realized unless the schools implement the 

ndings of mental hygiene much ag they implement those of 
physical hygiene 


me OF HOSTILITY. In the light of wud E 
a = e in Psychology and mental hygiene, particular 4 n 
teach fs he exceedingly unfortunate that some classi fa 
ts Lave remained hostile or indifferent to the values 0 
guidance program., 
the aha fon 1t, a great deal of the opposition to ame ” 
part o Some teachers stems purely and simply from ce c 
techni {>> Problems jg an effective even if gHr 
xed habi , “SPosing of them, Guidance means cha nge 
ke attitudes, and Patterns of thought. These p= re 
uired to i +e more for the time, energy and i which 
teachers 6 ct '€ transition than for any consequence 


«oi dity 
Sider undesirable. Unfortunately, such 18! 





| 


l 
$ 





fangled notions as guidance. “Let the h 
sn lLbeing of children,” they seem to say; “the job of the 
choo is to teach them.” They bemoan the 
like the ancient Aristophanes: 


This position, it seems to us, makes no 


in the scholarly language of the educati 
had looked behi 


a a 


of — onl to the development of guidance but also to 
opstac 


the growt 


d resistance to new concepts constitute a serious 


h and the intellectual development of teachers them- 


Many old-timers—scoffers and debunkers—have little use for 
an 


ome care for 


changing times, 


“Come listen now to the good old days when children 
strange to tell, 


Were seen not heard, led a simple life, in short, were ` 
brought up well.” 


sense, even if couched 
onal humanist. If one 
nd the scenes in the “good old days,” it would 
guidance even by aca- 
, e > Was equally great, and that much fine counsel- 
=e informally done by some Classroom teachers. Emo- 
probably not new phenom- 
‘Ms. The abe ply come more conscious of these = 
cannot th Sa of a guidance program prior to our — 
co eretore be construed as proof that there was = 
» are deeply OY Psychiatrists, it should be noted in ee 
BWidance nae Y © d that so many old-timers consi k 
n”; the former continue to — 
‘Th the. SCS in our educational system are still to 1 
What should be ; Pinion, the Sap between what is done an 
© done is tremendous.) 


“Ng ; i 
vin: nh p Schools Were a myth or a reality, this much 1s < 
ri and ei turn back the clock. Compulsory = sij 
i to the sch Ucation bring all the children of lh t : 
ion Mer a “cause of the ever-growing emg on 
abl y, Vocati ond, the number who require guidanc 

Y, and Onal : 


i nsider- 
1) >? SOcial, and personal—has increased co 


P ORWARD. Whether or not the good old 


inue to increase. 7 
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BASIC CRITICISMS OF THE GUIDANCE PRO GRAM 0) 


In our opinion, the large number of teachers who a 
thetic rather than hostile to guidance, but are gs 


till cer Pa- 
some aspects of the guidance program stand on fr Critical of. 


Their basic criticisms, which we regard as valid, are her 
(1) The most competent persons are not always chow 
guidance posts, (2) Guidance has not measured UP to i rs 
ers’ expectations of what they believe should each- 


be d 
them. (3) The teacher-guidance relationship has Tea 
y 


lacked rapport. 


Selecting Guidance Personne] 


Aside from the relatively few licensed guidance counsel] 
who have spearheaded the guidance movement in thè ars i ors 
and vocational high schools, the bulk of the guidance a e 
these secondary schools is done by classroom teachers. The lit. 
ter are selected by their principals from the faculty for this 
special part-tme (or full-time) assignment. No uniform and 
objective qualification have ever been established: consequently, 
my o. meee for —, the position vary from school 
i ag mi, heck a vocational guidance counsellor’s license 
tem lating a ugh school; the Board of Education is also con- 

sched E a license for a guidance post in the elementary 
, “ Owever, unlicensed and not fully trained persons 


now do guidance 
work at thes 
Teachers believe e levels too. 


or guidance work we € best people are not always cho 
nently fitted for their ; ile many guidance counsellors are a 
€ temperament "i Jobs, some have neither the training 5 
taken some nt required. Even though the latter may an 
courses in mental hygiene, they apparently 0 


g of th £ childre®- 
fo e emotional problems ©! “he peo” 


w 
=- ever get these posts. T 4 
eir co evelop an attitude of enYy ~ out 

e Ta oa have successfuly promoted themselves met 

e pupil “ea guidance positions, where, as t a” This 
€ may x oad IS four instead of forty per pet? m ) 
ot be Justifiable, but it undeniably €28% 


s p 
eachers, incidentally, also 


for indivi 





! ai WE nor Expectations Not Met 


i iviti d proj- 
x js engaged in many activities and | 
prhough iy concerned with (1) giving educational 
is 


a BWOSE Ye aance; (2) helping solve the many problems 


ad VO aladjusted and emotionally disturbed pupils. 
ll Pe. educational and vocational guidance is con- 


| at a very high level. Much of worth is accomplished 
ducted 3 


‘dual pupils and for the school as a whole. In other 
hools, however, much of what passes for educational and 
ei guidance is more nearly akin to programming, which 


"se not substantially different from what classroom teachers 


themselves can do; guidance has become a euphemism for the 
od grade-adviser system. 


Many teachers look upon much of what passes for guidance 


, sderical and administrative detail, and mere showmanship, 


signed to impress. Many teachers often resent what they 
‘nsider the sacrosanct air which surrounds the activities of 
org and the social distance which seems to separate 
biter i a some of the counsellors. To some extent, this 
nition of kiri to the insecurity of counsellors—an inner — 
«knowledge, Ua serious limitations, which some even r y 
tends to exhib: i ained personnel in almost any field ofte 
S trait. The professionally trained feel more 


of e s 
Workers E my, they generally show more respect for other 


., a Joint enterpri 
| addition to terprise. 


counsel the insecurity which comes from lack of tram- 
ate t ors also exper; j job insecurity. They 
o fully perience a feeling of job ins ot 
^ Blidance ne that they hold tenure as teachers at - 
cing ies ors. As a result, mutual hostility an e 
“ching m or mutual respect often develop betwee c 
i Sees 4 ay members of the Guidance departimen sa 
ensin a 9 Other a threat to its own pr sar cm S 
OW their guidance counsellors would go > lso help 
T the þan: usitivity and insecurity; it would 2° achers. 
AR Separating guidance counsellors sah pupils 
i ne : : enta 
hy by hel „Work done by Guidance m me they shou 
a, The Ping them determine what studies 
“Par, term Gui . | 
Men,  ““idance ig used 


i Guidance 
in italics as the equivalent of OU 
9 
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pursue, and in advising them on vocations an 
teachers have come to expect more of guidance profession 
ties are extremely necessary and important, but noe tiv 
To teachers, Guidance is the important school a i Clent 
ing the difficulties of children who need the bao ne for sa, 
mental hygiene. This would include children who re Xperts in 





[Mareh 1959 


children who cannot be handled by cl West he] 
children who, while not classroom “problems, = S, and 


emotional or social maladjustment. 
Teachers agree that Guidance has been 


with minor problems. Teachers believe 
sympathy, insight and understanding, th 


Signs of 


effective in dealing 
that with Sufficient 
CY, too, can handle 


There are A saat one, nothing of significance is done. 
Cases, guidance coy — explanations for this: (1) In some 
of a serious proble “felons may fail to recognize the existence 
n other is. 1 Or may not handle the cases adequately: 
may lead to inactio owever, the refusal of parents to cooperate 
may be beyond the - (3) In still other cases, the problem 
oO EVEN tou gerd abilities or time allowance of counsellors 
vases to the Bureau of br Guidance. Counsellors refer SU 
“les. (These agenci hild Guidance and other referral age 
dened and are i bel incidentally, are also greatly ovek 
e only a limited chind in their work; they are able to zi 
the schools.) Number of the cases referred to them 


Whe : 
may ‘at a "s crr—and the lack of rapport with Guidar 
blame on Guid partiy responsible for this—is in placing all 
10 “i ance Wit p 


may 


“Hout recognizing that other factors 


azi i 5 
~y 
© 
ER 
aT 
oO 





qipan e, Teachers must realize that every case 
losed. But if Guidance is to gain teach- 
far more for those cases which outside 
rily handle; it must also inform teachers 


t help those’ cases referred to outside 


: dar 
sponsib e for = 
be a he guccessiu y 
; O 
rt, 3 
et supp? Jo not ordina 


S 
agencie s O 
aly why it canh 


aga ell be that teachers have come to expect too much 
F: n nce at the present time. One counsellor may have 
. pr to the truth when she realistically declared, “There 
aif we can do with some types of problems; we'll have 
o larn to live with these pupils.” If this is true, Guidance 
tould make this clear to teachers so there can be no misunder- 
sanding. And Guidance should realize that it still has a long 
road to travel. 


=— 





al 


Lack of Teacher-Guidance Rapport 


| han the better insights which guidance people should get 
aiir a an SONE have not been successful in promoting 
and m acher-guidance relationship. Too often administrators 
ir ers of the guidance staff forget that the principles of 

Yelene are universal in their application, and what 1s 


aer-pupil relati ips i -guid- 
l ance relationships. tionships is also true of teacher-g 





ew | 

attitude o m ot guidance counsellors very greatly influences the 
© counsello toom teachers towards guidance. Where guid- 
where they „S „devote themselves zealously to their work, 
the res Y establish harmonious teacher-guidance relationships, 


itme te for on; : 
'ptasurably guidance among classroom teachers increases 


8ive operas aiite counsellors sometimes lose me a 
‘ple oper Teco On Of classroom teachers by their fai en ; 
Woi Wor S ruon and reassurance to the latter for ; 
done CcUrity ‘ie help Ing ‘problem students. Since every Pl 
ls als teachers sh en S, In part, upon recognition of oa 
impor gnifie d be made to feel that their guidance Pie 
Ih F Satisfact: cognition of achievement is one °”, n 
Som š actions which teach from their professio A 
chools eachers get fro E Pop 1001 

8 and a> SOunsellors are exempt from hot" cial 
gular building assignments, and from $Į n 
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evening assignments as chaperons or advisers at Ni ch, 2950) 
In the eyes of classroom teachers, this seems ma a activi 
Professional people of similar status should be ais estly 4, : 
Even more important, spokesmen for ated 


a wa ife q Sam 
its best practitioners; members of the mide len: Shou] b. 
all functions as exemplars of mental hygiene jp ar 


n 

should not allow themselves to be Separated fro action, The 

the faculty by special dispensations, Counsellors es € rest of 

come the opportunity to meet their students at social f : Wel. 

—to observe and study them in a normal social mil; UNctions 
There may be valid reasons for ex ia 


empting oy} 
Where such a poj; = guman 


Questionable Practices in Handling Pupils 
In additi : - 
teachers _ k the for egong criticisms of guidance, some 
may not be wid SO expressed other complaints. These practices 
to time. “spread, but they undoubtedly occur from time 
Occasio 
Which mre, teachers object to the questionable manner 12 
Who get into dig en ellors sometimes handle cases. Students 
ers intent y as With section officers or recitation teach: 
me eee hol ng school standards and ragian 
° guidance counsellors for dispensation, a 
te Most counsellors will do ae 
teachers involved, students: someti? 


0 get their ae . 
5 om 33 . ; onin 
OF Investigation, plaints adjusted without further questi 


each : À 

dent indole c ; ~ 'enuating circumstances for condoni"? s 
e a misbehavior. Most guidance ae 

s agree that t ere are times and circums? ; 

conduct, aan anpi shoulder full responsibility for yd 
12 at the normal school activities of teacher 


LES 


— meena a, pp eel 


| 






‘1s must N ot necessarily punitive: and 
e orectiv measures are n y P ) 


pup : š 
punitive measures are deemed advisable, this 


evel; 
when some 
not prec 
hygiene to pro 
behavior. 


cs eee 
+ be disrupted by the misdeeds of the few. How- 
0 


even 
does 


d for applying the techniques of mental 
es e for causes and seek remedies for delinquent 


Another practice which turns resentment against a guidance 
cedure into antagonism against guidance is the failure of 
sn guidance counsellors on some occasions to keep teachers 
informed about the problem pupils in their classes. Teachers 
sometimes complain that vital information js deliberately or 


negligently withheld. They rightly insist that they must 


know 


whether or not a given student’s misbehavior or lack of co- 


operation is the result of an under] 
and the class. Guidance cou 


ton is extremely confidential, and 
true th 


at counsellors have 4 responsibility to problem 
* well as to cl 

tell the latter 
‘rable to tell 
ance counsellor 


© a atmos 
ed 


everything; but in 
em nothing. A d 
Would violate n 
phere in which 


9 rep maintain dusted pupils could be avoided. It 
en m; 


at necessary relationship of mutual 
tfectiye Suidance counsel 


ance can 


o confidence and woul 


one, 


*sychological Basis 
me iy for teac 
ae reat deal of Ychol 
€ stem 
"i § fro 
dea teacher . ee and an attitude. 
and €s the € k 


of Teacher Hostility 


Ogical and emotional as well as 


ying maladjustment; find- 
ing out by trial and error is costly—to the teacher, the student, 
nsellors argue that some informa- 
should not be disclosed. It 


pupils 


assroom teachers, It may not be desirable to 
Most cases it is even less de- 
iscreet statement by the guid- 


d help 


much tension with emotionally 
would | 


respect 


ae and teacher S; without which little 
c 


E . as 
her opposition to a guidance program, 


logical. 


. wiu- 
, antagonism and resentment towards S 


he 
* a rogran % 
€y person in any guidance P 


° . 9 culum 
drogra rials Bult’ City Board of Education’s Curr 


yom Ms have a 


. : i s 
Unst ny | ~ Considered the front line me 
+ JUstment and delinquency. At 1s 


u 
(February 1949), Wherever a 
atle <achers) ni inaugurated, the section officers sa e 


idance 
home 
in t 

e teatis 
13 
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HIGH POINTS 
$$ 


are 
- ers who are supposed to become thorough] famil; h, 1959) | 
students—their backgrounds, Personality Patterns, aptit Ith the 
ities, scholastic achievements, and Progress—and Udes, abil 
Unfortunately, because of 


large registers, de Daren 
clerical] work, teacher ang te. f 
nce means additional po "ed 
€ reaction of teachers ji, o% 
g else to Weigh us down ao 
orities want a and 


i Ce progr 
extra personnel. We've Program) 


sponsibilities, and burdensome 
and overworked, Since guida 
the spontaneous and impulsiv 
standable: “Here js somethin 
wear us out! Do school auth 
Very well; let them get the 
enough to do already.” 


In The Soul of the Great Bell, Lafcadio Hearn nar 
story of a bellsmith commanded by the Chin 
make a bell “stren gthened with brass, 


and deepened 7 
and sweetened with silver” The be U ath gold, 
each case the 


€ crucial moment into 
ith d ` iful, ly-formed bell resulted, 
he q P mellow and mighty tones, Teachers often feel that 

they, like the bellsmith’s daughter, are the priceless Kuntar i 


Whose Sacrifices make all projects possible. They do 
7 i to © melted in th 
“cess be attained at a lesser cost to themselves, 


HOW GUIDANCE CAN BE IMPROVED 
o H ; raa mined “ome of the reasons for teacher oan 
dance seutment wards, guidance. We believe that Ù 
tud of Program ¢ 
e 
itii derably altered. 


W improved Teacher-Guidance Relations 

r . y already indicated th 

ne ~ e Cltective funct 
YS exist, is most 

Most Concerne a 

frequent] 


needlessly Cre 
l4 


ioning of guidance does 
bou 


mselves to 4 type of relationship 
ates suspicion and hostility, 





oO —— m as 





€ crucible; they would prefer that | 


: e att | 
© materially improved and th 
any teachers consi 





*Jance 
„guida® 
at the necessary teacher-gW®" 4, 


n | 

} uld | 
untortunate that those who = wil : 
lend the i strengthening techniques of 8 whic? | 


| e 


gulDANCE- 


term reports which Guidance frequently pre 
tet 





ould like Guidance to take them into its confi- 

Teachers W e them a fair and accurate appraisal of what it 

dence, and giv —its successes and its failures. Teachers believe 

has been 0 d to an honest and meaningful accounting of 

they j- r has been doing at least in their own school. 
" a i: 

a are not impressed by the descriptive and Statistical end- 


pares, setting forth 
lewed, the number 
pupils referred to 
achers this is mere 
an observation that 
laity, some teachers 
SO conspire against 


the number of parents and students intery 
of program changes made, the number of 
outside agencies, and so forth. To many te 
window-dressing. After recalling the Shavi 
all professions are conspiracies against the 
ak, “Why must guidance authorities al 
their own colleagues?” 


The problem of special assi 


gnments for guidance personnel 
must also be square 


ly faced. In order to negate the impression 


monious tele; 80 a long way towards establishing a har- 
| iii relationship between Guidance and teachers. 


Improved Teacher Attitudes 


A > 
tuid changed attitude on the part of some teachers towards 
0 ee SO nec 


age Tepi “ssary. They have used the patent m 
Problems) ia ‘ers ah burdensome clerical work vey Ba, 
“ome a scapegoat} their indifference, Guidance has 4 ile 
Nees of teac seat for the accumulated antipathies and g 

Ne , , 

S under the present set-up Am 

Sellors h ‘sroom teachers and overloaded io e 

Bosib AVe come to expect more of each other my 
e ìe tension resulting =y aa 
tar; ~man at control has led to charges - the limi- 
tong and 4 untenable, Teachers must understan operates; 
ingr ‘nay Caps under which Guidance i insecure 
sturbed S p + sonality patterns of emotional l al- 
i adolescents cannot hyo expect 
Not be impatient, nor must 


15 


Children and 
TS mus 
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One of the reasons why some teachers rema; ch, 195 
the problems of their students is that the - ‘Pathet;, 
formed in the field of mental hygiene. ge ar Wellin 
never been exposed to mental hygiene and k; Of them hay 
any form; they have never gone beyond the indred fields s 
mentary psychology courses taken in their medi, OF two is 
One solution to this problem would be to offer m iai days 
courses in mental hygiene in the hope that th ma in-service 
further and more advanced study in related fel yi 
will be attracted to these courses if they ar elds. T 
conducted by competent persons, and the la rence inte 
of the teachers themselves i Slassroom 
retical analyses, 


e- 


r esting, 


muc -Needed r 


eforms, 
Some problem 


Cases ha ““tever such changes have been made, 
NS mvariably disappeared. 


Teachers and oe — — 
Suldance | 
Promoting an effective Personnel have a common interest i 


z vanguard of a guidance program. They must be in 
Cater appropriati T8Ing expanded ‘onal services” 

, ra Panded educational se 
Psychiatri priations f 


ists, Dsycholo z additional teachers, clerical assistan 

: ors. Public State Sists, social Workers, and guidance coun: 
Should stress what nents, reports, and analyses of guidane 
for child welfare is already well-known: greater expenalt a 
Juvenile delin uen ervices will result in a sharp decline i 
© present ne “ime, and mental illness I 
evels į 10 Of gui at ĉ 
ance personnel to students | f 


$ grossly ; 
a bolo of he Nea Hy report of the Association i 
ork City Public Schools in 


- 








; iD ANCE 


Psion to study 
 Mtegrate th 


4 that only 50 psychologists were employed in the 

148 disclose ‘schools. This is a ratio of one psychologist to 
york City ‘Ja patently inadequate number. In addi- 
wery 15 i counsellors, each school should have the 
jon to MOTY - of one clinical psychologist and one psychi- 
fulltime pa and the part-time services of a psychiatrist. 
a mar 46 some estimates, as much as ten per cent 
pam population may require clinical services, and since 
A onl agencies to which Guidance sends many of its 
poblem pupils are overburdened and far behind their own 
schedules, the Bureau of Child Guidance of the Board of Edu- 
ation should expand its own clinics for carrying on this work. 
It is most encouraging to note that school officials are giving 


more thought to these problems and have allotted greater ap- 


} propriations for these purposes. 


There are many bureaus and divisions under the Board of 


Education which deal with one or more phases of child guid- 


ance, According to a recent guidance survey made by the Pub- 


ucati "a . d 
nary 1950), thee sociation (The Public and The Schools, Jan- 


e agencies have “overlapping functions and few 
cilities.” If the charges made in that analysis 
Board of Education needs its own Hoover Com- 
the problem, and overhaul, reorganize, and 


e . : Í 
Work of its guidance agencies. 


coordinating fa 
a sound, the 


Need { ; 
In order or Licensed Personnel 


Buidance -10 be assured of adequately trained personnel, all 
it be ad should be full time mat Fas based upon ri 
lated sons, Adequate grounding in mental hygien 


€ ; 
lor e na, and some classroom experience sh dl- 
` Ano quisites for the position of guidance coun" 


fad 
oc Z 
z= 


fy should Position, at the level of the high school first assis- 


“reated to provide properly traine a 


Co + è a ous 
UNsellors, Qualifications for this position 


b dete ance 
r Ei 

l udy 

after careful st . 


a sound 
YeectivelY:- 


We haye : MMITATIONS OF GUIDANCE 
Stldance “ Indi 
Pro 
| 17 


hae that there are many reasons wh 
Cannot and does not function € 
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Overcrowded classes, overburdened teachers, 
staffed guidance corps do not make for 
_ if all these problems could be solved, jf 
were properly and competently handled by school authortie, 
many attempts to help maladjusted Personalities Would sj 
end in failure. The difficulties of these pupils arise, for the mog 
part, outside of the school; consequently, the school can 
with them only in a limited way. 

Guidance counsellors and teachers know that 
curity, ignorance, and discrimination are a 
factors which lead to maladjustment. The level of income of 
the family, the conflicts within the home, and the education, 
intelligence and personality of parents are problems beyond the 
control of the school. In a w 


economic, and political condi 
Issues of society, | 

In fairness to guidance, it should also be added that even 
though home and societary conditions cannot be altered by 
guidance counsellors, in many cases they are at least successful 
in preventing the f 


urther deterioration and complete break- 
own of disturbed pupil 


s. The latter are provided with a cat 
pathetic outlet where they can unburden themselves and see 
advice on distressing problems, 


and an u 
effective 


poverty, inse 


tions, nor can it solve the crucial 


GUIDANCE AND SCHOOL DEMOCRACY 
_ Harold D, Las 
implies “shared ect. 
as- most convincingly established the need for shared E ap 
' = q portance of shared power has frequently been 
ed, 


k 
swell has observed that a democratic oe 
respect” and “shared power.” Mental hyg 


i ‘ ‘ admin 
g democratic trends in school 


. teac! 
EL ould be extended to classroom 
, Pate more fully in guidance activities: ellors 
ending the establishme 


) idance coun’ ifs 
teachers sh nt of licensed gui 
a example) | Pe consulte (through their Teachers 


s 
7 determining standards and procedure 
Suldance coun 


Teachers sh 


for ® 


OCCU" y 
sellors to fill vacancies as they ad ca 
ould have a voice in formulating @ 


COpe 


mong the importan | 


ord, guidance cannot alter social, | 


i 
un | 
| 








dance policies. There y= be no question 
ane? E iscussion. 
Ae f — eg ir culty .conferences de- 
ir right tO, ace committees and faculty «cc — 
$ her-guidan idance problems constitute 1 
Ar jon of guidan ing difficulties 
> SCI la Re itudes, resolving difficulties, 
ated to 4 dis 4 of clarifying attitu es, _ A og 
“fective metho atments, and reaching a Dasic a 
‘nating rese 


ined and imple- 
om guidance policies may best be determin 
soun 


~~ in each Tis a guidance program cannot possibly func- 
In the ? 


wi hers. No 
ll of classroom teac 

: without the good wi ) per 

a iaaa can be employed to achieve this end than 
more cog 


to share respect and share power. 


THE NOT-SO-OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY 
(Nobody Knows This) of what 
The Republicans, however, were not to be done ou as every- 
sted like a sure-fire issue. Their unofficial theme pani 
One but schoolboys probably knows, was a ditty that we 
Mal Mal Where’s my pa? 
Going to the White House, 


Hal Hal Hal —— BENDINER, "a 
The American Mer 
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ENT. 
RICAN P as | isolationism around them- 

yERTO oon of cultura 
The School and the Puerto-Ricgn, Par i to spin a bideen h over the 

: . 1 6 
CARL CHERKIS* ii: r and wat parents, however, are happy 

S Puer 
Junior High Schoo] 30, Manhattan Most 


ist it for 
ir children, though they resist j 
icanization . — ways more comfortable. As a 
ef " 
Puerto-Ricans are Americans. They are entitled + Am They 
educational Opportunities that are afforde 


s the children and their par- 
to other ive Sne | esl dichotomy of tre Evine in two different worlds. 
: . O ot er Meri result . nd emse . 
But education in the United States jg a local Matter, md a ents sometimes fi 
quality and quantity of education i 


which children ; 


O un 
munity e diffe, Neither 


6. Seal ing. This severance of mean- 
thout grasping their basic meaning 

to Communit I witho 

general, education in Pye ico is į quate, A 

Rican children do Not recei 


j; s, regard 
for children who should still, in sae 1 imbalece 
Ost P hig creates s of strength, an a 2 
, Uerto. ir parents as tower anb or Americanized par- 
| “ve enough education MOF is the ca f their p f the child of American-born 
iber of that education equal to that of the more advanced com. | amenvy o 
munities on the mainland, 


t. And the child suffers in his school life, in his social life, 
ents, Ar 


and in his home life. 
ANOTHER CULTURE. 


their culture is § 


M ime duty 
. PARENTS. It is, therefore, a prım 

, 3 r customs are Spanish; their think ET ki ey Rea ake a area to attract the parents to the 
1ng 1s Spanish They regard English as a foreign language, and E er for the following purposes: 

It 1S so taught į the schools When, desperate because of eco- ‘ 

nomic cond} ons, or impelled 

their child 


+ 


im and welcome him. ' me him. 
ers from relatives who have o show the parent that community agencies ace oa a ETN 
» Or lured by airline or steamship posters, they To show the parent that the school needs him an t 
ave the island and settle in New York City, so far as most of met Which he can contribute to the school communi i which can 
em are concerned, the are goj land. To show the Parent that the school is a cohesive ill tear his child 
nen T arrive h i h ya ea ae to-Ricans help bind his child to him rather than one which w 
live, generally : “re, they settle where other Puer _ ‘hei E him, 
tiend . “Pressed areas. Because they live wit © show 
s and relatives, they find litt] 
€y are some , 


the new 
lish the parent how both he and his child can adapt to 
€ need for speaking oon environment. 
s . . > 1g 2 
b . ~ “USPICious of their En lish-speaking ne 
it Ee => Tesist neighborly Ph Araia Conversely, 
thon, English-speakin 

em 


of the 
7 sa 
a iie Parent that he is an integral and necessary pa't 
Se association, 
0 
. : 1 s 0 
neighbors at suspiciou 
» Often resent the; 8 are somewh p 





; To show y ae to understand his child. ‘ointly interested in his 
$, : the chi t are ; 
s T Presence in the neighborhood, p Hr "being, °S child that school and ae f his parents in 
Surrounded b i See eu “ver-widening Spanish 192 ding rede the child that the school ae es Madsen in the school. 
So “CaN seas, ican To give OK not on y for him, but for all the c i 
social ak. ` seeing their children accept — To thet Patent status in the eyes of his ae hb pae 
om the rns, are af rad that the children are drifting 4 + Y the child that the broader community in the active 
ing thar ma and forbid them to speak English. Others, p Í Ti the 8teater the need for the school to Em i y enough, 
ish, deliberate TOt p "event their children from learning il- the tation X the Puerto-Rican parent, paradox ation. WS 
dren are f sree) refuse to learn it themselves so that their "ai at per tatey is nee 
“Teed to use Spanish in the home. Such parents ` 


35 € difficulty in obtaining that c K satisfactory 
‘Shun 2s Brook] 
“Forme tion t y 
20 y of Ps 55, Brook! 


ve 
n, do not pretend that we ; oe have made 
~ Problem but we do think tha 91 


yn, 





ity accept ` 
To show the parent that the other parents of the community accep 
h 
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start, and perhaps by sharing exper; arch 
a i Xperienc : » 19 

similarly situated, we can develop a sot With o 50) 
niques. les of co 


Our first contact with the i 

contact wi parent is 
child. If this registration occurs at the bee he Tegisters his 

in 
s an interprete 8 OF the 

= aie the rough spots, explains pied This teacher hela 
ve on certificate. He is never rushed and the Need for 
= m e . ers may be annoyed at the dela = , 
= | ey forget their annoyance and 4 » when th 
-i 5 re mp 4 their problems one the 
senool and the parent i on 
Probably fo 


f s atti 
or the parent’s attitude towards the school 


„along, 
“Ir turn 
Interest 
Contact 
rms the basis 


asses on the basi 
ari À asis 
P them adjust to the ‘school — Thea ately taken 
l on. hese steps, how 

, how- 


e ‘ 
caves the school, he = _of sus article. When the parent 
in Enol: s been ex lai © Possession a mimeographed 
n nglish and in bani k o buri This paper contains, 
e used ’ hours of attend ASIC information as class, 
: by the child, ance and entrances and exits to 
uring 


the first 
arents Association ‘hoi r the school year, the school and the 


new children, a joint party for of the 

em away, but eveg hn, Call it a “tea” That would di 
for Puerto-Rican ybody loves 4 party.) This party is not held 
children, To h pa only but for all parents of entering 
. how wor A Meeting of a segregated group, regardless 
Mat group their avon for that meeting, would emphasize t° 


ten unl vs à . 
d further to sep due position in the school community} 


with i arate 


Patronization which would be fatal 


e i b s 
ke 'S attended þh meeting, Besides the invited em 


O ervisors, the Sch € officers of the Parents Associa 
Dia Forei angu 0ol-Community Coordinator, a |, 
i Association T SEn Refreshments are serve S 
22 . The presid iati leo" 
ent of the Association We 





i 
h 
i 


1 
e 
10 
of 
Ass 


RICAN P ARENT EE i , 

0 4 introduces the principal, who, in turn, intro- 

guests D carefully explains their functions in direct rela- 
his St" +s present, speaks briefly of the school program, 
the parents D Parents Association, and points out what 


T 
0 tion of the 
e func = can do for them and what they can do for the 


n 


pR 
th 


sciati à i ; 3 
he ASCA here is a question and answer period during 


ciation: the Puerto-Rican members of the executive board 


„s translator when necessary. Before the party is ended, 
ch parent is presented with a colorful, illustrated pamphlet 
esplaining the school program. This pamphlet is now in the 
process of translation into Spanish. 


PUBLICITY. Publicity for this meeting is as widespread as 
posible. We make use of the following channels (for all our 
parent functions) : 
l. Direct notice 
m English and Spanish mimeographed notices of meetings are dis- 
uted to every child in the school to give to his parents. 
1. Posters, English and Spanish 
se are made by the child hers and d dis- 
played y the children, teachers and parents an 
3 ti local shops and the office of the adjacent Housing Project. 
Me General and Local 
Cally true Ri ete are glad to use such material. This is espe- 
dio Papers and the Housing Project publication. 
Th 
ere 
‘MBouncements. if two early morning radio programs that make such 


f o 
* Word Siven two weeks’ advance notice. 
busi © memb : j 
e 
MESS to brin ts of the Parents Association try to make it their 
& Neighbors with 
RE with them. 


dined GERD MEETING. Using all the publicity outlets 


above M 

8 Open cy? We held a special “Report Card 

t pen pecia epo 

neram School Week as a rather important aspect 

che eS of e ’me-school cooperation. In order to Ce ot- 

Wor 0, Curricu, “eting, we worked closely with Dr. a in 

m With pr Coordinator, who has had SPOE is at- 
to the o ertoRican children and parents. inette Rior- 


Prom pig ‘amt of Assistant Superintendent 
the Audio. 


isual Division, we borrowed 


t Many gifts, she speaks Spanis) large opaque 
23 
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HIGH POINTS [Mares 195 
projector and flashed on the screen an enlargement of a, j) 
report card which their children would receive in ą short i 
Each item was filled in. We explained each item ste Tie 
with special emphasis on the “Personality Traits” side >, € 
card. Then we distributed both English and Spanis 

of our “Parents Report Card.” We went over this card item h 
item. It dealt basically with the parent's reaction to the child 
on receiving the card, and what could be done on the parent 
level to insure the fact that we were Not working at CrOss-py. 
poses and confusing the child. 

Below, we show only one face of each card. The Teverse side 
explains the purpose, explains the rating scale and gives credit 
for the source of the idea. We emphasi 
Parent Cards were not to be returned to t 
be used as a basis for self-analysis, 


rs SOME l 


ALWAYS | TIMES 
Sina 


l. praise what js good on the 
report card before criticiz- 
mg my child for what 


needs improvement? 
2. avoid comparing my child’s 
Marks with th 





3. allow My child to explain 
his marks and talk them 
Over with him? 


Make an 4Ppointment + 
e ’ 0 
see my child's teacher to 


feasons? 
© sure that I have tak. 


En steps to corr i l 
sical ek: ect his phy- 











zed the fact that the | 





T 
arto RICAN — 
y 


DO I 


tan 
i ame different and that 


annot expect the same 
ult from all children: i 
m stid that school an 
ole are as important in 
the child’s world as — 
up activities i = in e 
wn-up word: , , 

; e my child j 
proper surroundings an 
adequate research materials 
for study? 

10, show my child that I co- 

operate with the school? 


CO 


yo 


LO HAGO YO? 


—— O 

l ¿Alabo yo. lo bueno en 
el informe de mi niño 
antes de censurarlo por 


© que debe mejorarse? 


¿Trato YO de no com- 
Parar las p 


2, 


Oa mi a maes- 
5 Mejor al nee COMmprender 
' Reeg Piño? 
» Urdo 
pmo Shs yo que yo 
Ccto ë nca fuí per- 
4 escuela y 


ALWAYS 
J that all chil- 








TIMES | NEVER 


a 
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FIG Ponts ių 


arch, 1959) 
{LO HAGO YO? SIEMPRE ALGUNAS 
i Oe 


SS, 
trato de comprender las 


razones? 

6. ¿Me aseguro yo de que 
me he ocupado de tomar 
accion para corregir sus 
defectos físicos? 

7. ¿Comprendo you que 
todos los niños son if- 
erentes y que no puedo 
ait los mismos resul- 
tados de ellos? 

8. ¿Comprendo yo que tan- 
to el ir a la escuela como 
jugar son importantes en 
la vida del niño al igual 
que las actividades de 
los mayores son de im- 

~ portancia para ellos? 

9. ¿Proveo yO a mi niño 

e un ambiente apropi- 

ado y de Materiales de 
instrucción adecuados? 

10. ¿Demuestro yO a 


mi 
NINO que coopero con Ja 


escuela ? 
answered questions - oxe in Spanish after the English ta 
OTHER MEETINGS NEEDED. Judging by the reaction on 
i a the parents, this should be the first of many suc 


ains such as school-community relationships, a 
- Program arithmetic P 
sram, modern Sram, the developmental ‘arith ; 


methods of teaching reading and the remedi? 
I m, our foreign language program, the imp i 
h; Play in children’s lives are only a few of the top! 
* can be handled ; A 

aD0ve, 


bec 
| in a manner similar to that descr! 


GREATER PAR 


m 

of bringi TICIP ATION, Other aspects of our p oe ak 

init Sing school and Puerto-Rican arents together 1n¢ 
1Uing them to attend a p 


, spi ies 
ssemblies, to assist in class parte» 





CAN PARENT — 


ips, to display native costumes, to pre- 
compan oe es tad hr children native dances for 
re native C r Spanish-American units, and even, where pos- 
pyerto-Rican ith office routines. This latter assistance helps 
sible, to assist me idea of the complexity of the problems con- 
to give eer school and of the need for parent-school 
fronting: 
cooperation. f the means used, unless the parent is lured 
Yet regardless 0 adequate the school’s prosram 
‘nto the school, no matter how TE tend p an 
is in its direct approach to the child, the job will never be re y 
done. - 


pyERTO R 


CI) 


ore scientist and philosopher spent his last days 1n 
hen the - ™Psacus where he was held in great gt A 
è favor, pe Magistrates asked him what they could do for 
or, he replied: 


“In W 


. ? E 
This cu “ver month I die, give the children a holiday every y€? 
hi Was established and kept in Lampsacus. 


A è 
HOW TO BE POPULAR WITH SCHOOLCHILDREN 
Anaxag 
the tow 
—DiıocenEs LAERTIUS 
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Programming Classes By Me 
of a Punch Card System Hiii 


LOUIS G. FELDMAN 
New Utrecht High School 


New Utrecht High Schoo] in c 
schools is faced each end-term wi 
gramming thousands of students, 
plished within a relatively short ti 


~? With propriety, 
vors. Instead it is the intention 
t air some of the difficulties encountered in 
Programmin 


§ a large city high school and to describe a system 

adopted last term that May prove of interest to others, 
high Ca ia nag of the Programming systems used in the 54 
82 schools in the city would Probably disclose 54 different 
p miin Operation. From the first step of formulating the mas- 
ra a i the final equalization of Classes the following 
is nire ; h ` a wide variety of programming devices. What 
ticular iy Program man 1S probably convinced that his par- 
others Then i$ at least the equal of, if not better than, the 
intention of = te strong-willed men, and the writer has no 
e does bel g swords with such formidable adversaries. 
ne however, that he has evolved a scheme for 


removin S : oo i 
to E a ne in the wa connected with assigning pupils 
e€ master Program. 


TWọ METHops 
° . ° ed in 
assigning pupils to deen Systems most commonly us 
Ystem—where One card at a time travels ne 
and is complete] rogrammed when 
T Oa end of the belt, j 7 Prog b- 
jt and on System—wher e all cards are sorted ra he 
0 O 
next subject and e and then re-sorted 





ppoGRAMMING 


‘ority of program men, including the writer, use the 

The | ee In the opinion of the writer, it is less capri- 
Sorting ip i heavily populated school, such as ours, it is 
À us an 


NG. The sorting and re-sorting of cards is 
iy _—— fioe of grade advisers, augmented by other 
a pot a squad of select students. The work js not only 
~ ae but extremely tedious, The physical fatigue 
he soon sets in is apparent in the haggard and strained faces 
of members of the committee. Needless to say, the efficiency 
of the committee drops noticeably after several hours of this 
wearisome sorting. With a drop in efficiency comes the need 
for resorting for cards which had been overlooked in the first 
sorting, 

Such a system is indefe 


nsible. Ironically, it becomes less and 
less tolerable as the sortin 


& Process progresses. The members of 


‘oS Containing a Particular subject and grade are extracted 
Me system breaks d 


m ur school has introduced the adde 

“ee of a Subject—official-c] 

Us ri ment in Progr amming 
ua ly took us about five d 
t must þe n 


ŝtatifyin dmitted that the end result was usually very 
the t dents recejy 


ed their programs the first day © 

Little e : 2 an regular classes began the very next day. 
Walization of cl ded 

The “lasses, if any, was needed. oe tad te 

be done to = ed well, but at what cost? Something hails 

tte fatigue ` Minate, or at least to minimize, the at meee 

‘Om Sortin ~ taut Nerves, and the resulting errors 


*€-Sorting thousands of cards. 
PPLIc 


A i 

the à TION OF AN IDEA. Business firms presente Y 

ting m P oblem have managed to solve it by “oe to in- 

ce thie nines a punch-card system. If a “investment 
Xpensiy, Stem, it would necessitate prohibitive 


e 
tors. 
Nes and trained key-punch iah 29 


d programming refine- 
ass combination. With this added 
the manual process of sorting cards 
ays to complete. 
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HIGH PONTS ima 


writer applied the idea of machine sorting, 
elementary and considerably less expensive sorting dey; e 
was tried last term and proved successful in saving of n This 
in eliminating the difficulties mentioned above. me and 


pGRAMMIN ee 
but used a mor 


> PRO CEDURE. The program option card illustrated 
yir previously used. The new card, with slight change 
s oe listing, is like the one shown except for the addi- 
in h) small round holes along three of its sides. The holes 
nE right are used for subject programming. The holes on 
ie bottom are used to indicate the grade of the subject taken 






| Nzw Utrecut HIGM SCHOOL 
. OPTION CARD 














Maximus Masons 


pa. ae - py the student, while those on the top are used to indicate 
Saran hat anes — eee Ae wcademic, commercial and general courses; sex, and grade 
pa SIN ARSRTIIO NENE neracoen xo Sa , adviser. They may also be employed for other information 
T O ERED which a particular school finds helpful. 
a —_ A student who is to be programmed for English, mathe- 
a C R matics, science, history and health education would have the 
x io ht} — 3 holes on the program option card notched out alongside of 
Ss | each of the above-mentioned subjects. 
= coe program option cards are notched in advance with the 
JE a aa hand punch, which looks like a conductor’s punch. Th h- 
= Lia ae ing is done in ad punch. The notc 
Ist |} — ae: Sse in advance so that when the programmin tuall 
aa E A gins, the cards alread i cee EY 
A RRN a — aa a T eris already contain all the information needed by 
Civics : 
M4 i a tt sepin mae — € sorti : l 
ISS SSS i "bE and grade now takes place in an 
v 1 — mittee of pupils a i Instead of using a large com- 
as a aa E al teachers and T p s, the work is accomplished by sev- 
mo upils, 
| a io, cpl. ach teacher : , l 
2 ef on the edge a with an alignment tray, which fits 
aC CAN i ect (mathematic t esk or table. To sort for the desired sub- 
st a ards o wisn S, tor example), the teacher aligns a batch of 
2 Se —— i top. The po Sica the side of the cards punched for subjects 
a r a MO — SIs en i r, which is a steel needle set in a plastic han- 
B gs aa iie vaan Needle +. y., MDSerted th ‘cs. The 
i rough tics. 
zaj s lif gh the hole for mathema 
ient ia ‘anne || ce Mathen» ted and . 
I n a EER zi tema: tics all cards which are to be programmed or 
i 
m 


i 





rop on the al; ards 
i align , the other ¢ 
PATECT OF OLG FOO gig a wars i this Wa € Needle. 8 ment tray All 
N REAR ETAN —_— r ` 
oe na ated all the cards to be programmed for mathematics 
noto Sy PREV DEREN a m . hers. 
Our new i i tly e dig atter of minutes by several teac 
system em ™ xed a Tence both ; i `a the more 
ment~2 new type of Ploys only four simple pieces of equip ing _tmosp fet = In the saving of time and in an iat 
aignment tray and a Program option card, a handpunch, ê lenp > Xp ime at prevails was immediately app? “ffi 
30 Sorting device, ton? Ad al] th nt. In addition, the system is extremely 


era: 
© desired cards are extracted in the first op 


3] 


3] 
i 
t 
| 
{ 
| 
t 
i 
e 
i 
A 
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IG POINTS [Mares r 
After sorting for subject, the committee sort for grade, | 50 

through the same sorting procedure with these extracte J goes 

to select the particular grade to be programmed. For $ ‘ 

in programming students who are to take mathematics Gus 

6, the needle is inserted through the number 6 hole ati ‘ade 

tom of the card. All the Mathematics 6 


Cards wh; h t- 
ready been punched will þ ica have al, 


e released and wil] dro 
the remaining cards on the needle, You may fi P>, leavin 


nd i 
among the Mathematics 6 cards a few which ar included 


€ to b 
grammed for Grade 6 of another subject. These must 
arated manually, | 


LESS STRAIN. This process is repeated for all other subjects 
and grades until the job is completed. The work was highly 
completed a day earlier and the committee worked one hour 
less each day. Above all, the fatigue, the eyestrain, the shat- 
tered nerves with which we had to contend formerly, disap- 
peared. With more experience and with improved manipula- 
tive skills, it will be possible to save even more time. 

sized, that no credit is claimed 
e. The writer merely adapted 
school situation, and managed 


thereby to help t mittee to work with less strain 


and more efficiency, 
CNIS 


OF HUMAN BONDAGE 
What are the lesson 


e 

fall of S to be drawn from the tragic story | ad + 
ae France)? If a nation Values anything more than freedo y 
will lose its freedom; and the irony of it is that if it is comfort : 
money that it values i it will lose that ico, And when a natio 


s to fight £ More ae 
© ght for its ‘no if it po 
certain . freedom, it can only hope to win i P 


. @ ifice. 
If ik pialities: honesty, courage, loyalty, vision and e sits 
S not possess them ; . ane af i 
freedom, P em it has only itself to bla 


—W, SOMERSET Maucuam, Strictly Personal. (Doubleday) 








* 
Without Tears 

aY nORWALD STIEGLITZ 
sd Jefferson High School 


in li de known, 
ds in literature were ma 
When the re at fa his column in the tte ents 
Donald A ee al about the indifference : y e oe 
bak Review, My the annual choice made in the fie het i 
gyrn point, he quoted a letter from one o 
To illustra ) 


es who said: inted word from Beowulf and 
| awe — a a it seem to be entirely a lack 
ai me for the other arts do hold fascination mgt oy 
A ae, I mention all this because most people w me 
baie are very much like me. They may be — a 
less, attached than I am to the novel or High Gothic or 


mith or Bach—but they do Nor read poetry . . . and Pd like to 
know why. 


SARA 


Teachers, too, have pondered the same question. I — 
he time when, as a young substitute, I had written on sa 
board Poetry Can Be Fun” and walked out to my post be- 
veen the passing of periods. When I returned, one terse critic 
had written underneath the obiter dictum, “Foo!” That, in 
i vulgar form, seems to restate the indifference of our age 
ati of liter ature. A more sophisticated version of 7 
¢ Ne © the poetic muse appeared in a poem I a oe is 
i ufering Yorker, After describing ironically the unbeara 
thank & caused p 


. or 
i oets by nature, love, and life, the auth 
Utter] ner stars that she 


was born a poor dog-catcher’s child 
ensitiye to her 


environment. that the 
is gentle spoof implies, it may be tha vit- 
, Overdone it. As a teacher, I r A 
she l ~ Pedagogy that overdoes it. There wae ch per- 
fime or ady teac €t-poet who sprayed the room WI A 
Wave a chiffon handkerchief down the oy Mr. 
: ight be the answ 
Problem fac ligent Dana be St does not dispose of = 
AS of D “ced by t © teacher whose syllabus calls for pas 
> 
“Prin ‘5 editor. 
ii: from The English Journal with permission of the 33 
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HIGH POIN y i 
Se re 


S 
For a long time I was confronted by the paradox: I Jike 
students; I like poetry. But could | make them 


s like each 
I wanted them to read the stuff without my pushin 


s : g it dow 
their throats. How could I, in the face of 3 resistant environ. 
ment, have the effrontery to ask them to read it, much less like 
it? I took courage from the fact that most tea 


ching be 
burden—making them do what they usually resist. vo etl 


It took me a long time to find the solution. This I do Not 
advocate for anyone else. Teaching, like food. ; 
taste. I submit this account merely as one plodder in th 
yard who has gleaned good fruit. 


To begin with, I asked myself; “What do they like to do at 
the expense of their homework?” A little checking found it to 
e, in the case of high-school. students: listening to the radio, 
watching television, reading comic books, and seeing movies, 
1 decided to capitalize on all these Mediums of communica. 
tion in the teaching of poetry. I came to class and told them 


ntly interviewed a wealthy 
man by the name of Richard Cory 


[March 1959 


my 
Other ? 


story. Would you like to 
car it? Followed a reading of “Richard Cory” without tears, 
Sweat, blood, and toil, Thus | really palmed off on them the 
technique of “CBS Was There”! which they know from their 
radio listening, After Presenting a few more poems in this 
fashion, I asked them i they would like to have a period of 
“r OWN preparation, The wonderful thing about children 1s 
that most of them are amenable to suggestion. Just get them 
nated, and something very like the chain reaction of nuclear 
fission ensues, 


Their first Problem was obtaining the poem. Our textbooks 
are Most unsatisfactory because they do not carr y thir ty-five 7 
orty suitable Poems, enough for each student to choose a 
: S Means they must 89 to the library, Many of my ee 
= 89 and did some Marginal learning. The school —* 
= € they became very much interested in Granger's I 


1 . 
, Since then renamed “You Wire There” 
4 





= mm P ide. They also browsed through 
the Readers Guide. 
yp Poetry “nologies a. to class, I wished to make sure 
they brought the p were undertaking to interpret. With 
 ferstood what ey ach wrote a précis, which [ dis- 
wy ae in front of a . art of the work is necessary is 
k with him. a ari sitter al recently made by a 
rious from oy an W. H. Davies’ poem, “Leisure. 
frsttermer WRO to turn at Beauty’s glance 
No time to her feet, how they can dance, 
And watch her feet, > B a o b 
ferring to a horse. Why? Becau > 
he interpreted al oe d, meant only one thing—Black Beauty, the 
ion in eos mind works in devious ways, and we must 
py tmost importance to clear up w 
It is, therefore, of the u p i; Paar calla 
obscurities, particularly those caused by symbolic or ae ond 
guage. It is possible even for first-year students to co a 
hend poetic symbolism if we clarify it for them. For examp > 
° æginner who wrote this understood the elements of poetry: 
Money! Doesn't that word sound poetic? I can hear the allitera- 
„on: clothes, cosmetics, candy. I can hear the onomatopoeia: 
t makes a crunchy sound in your hand. I can see the meta- 
P hormit's Breen cabbage, etc... > Their representation 1n 
“WINGS o Concepts like Glory, Hope, etc., shows too their 
mettstanding of personification į tr 
aving ch personification in poetry. for suitability 
and co 8c ecke » thus, on each student’s poem for or 
tion, [ prchension, I let them “go to town” on the sist 
that ; no d about perfection of executi ilating 
i this lesson. I am interested in Sell 
in channeling the energy they remove 
at th Oks, television, and the radio. I want wai up to 
at Paralyzes SO Many of them when they g them. 
want them to show what the poem means "lfe and 
N to a lite ‘o place it in a setting that relates to g rtunity 
C Mar =i vacuum, I want to give them an oppe 
al leg 


` ‘ re all, 
"ant thems t ‘ing and emotional experience. Aboy 
pim I “"10Y poetry, 


‘ 
x my 
tty ask ig SC 
Yea, dace for too much? Perhaps. But u ey presenta 
SS€g Showed that it can be done. They $5 


Want 
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; arch, 1950) 
their poetry program before a meeting of the Englis 


ment, and most of the faculty were amazed at the variety and 
ingenuity of their performances, which came as ą Surprise to 
me also, as I had no part in this program. It was a thrill to 
see meager suggestions bloom into accomplished ideas, It Was 
gratifying to observe shy, diffident students become interested 
enthusiastic participants. Above all, it was wonderful to Watch 
them have fun with poetry. 


What did they do? The bare bones o 


i f an outline will Not 
replace the actual performance which the Class and the depart- 
ment enjoyed. Nor will it depict the Christmas flavor of boxes 


furtively hidden in my closet, containing props, Puppets, and 
costumes used in these presentations. For, mind you, no one 
knew what to expect until the performance was given. The 
bustle, the meeting in committee of those who wished to work 
together, the hurried conferences, all betokened the best type 
of learning—the education impelled from within—which is the 


only kind they enjoy and remember longest. 


There were, first, presentations that showed clearly the influ- 
ence of the comic-strip technique. These were generally given 
by students good in art but weak in English. Thus a girl who 
heretofore had dreaded speaking either from her seat or from 
the front of the room confidently recited a poem by Christopher 

Orley because she was so busy turning the colored pictures 
she had made to illustrate the poem that she forgot to be self- 
conscious. Two boys, similarly weak students, cooperated in 
drawing a scroll-like affair visualizing the story of “Lochinvar. 
They divided the poem between them and helped unfurl the 
scroll as they recited the poem from memory! This volun me 
commitment to Memory Nearly undid me, as an ree 
from me of a muc shorter selection always brought forth 

groans of a minor inferno. 
The most ambitious Project in the art group was that of a 

boy who chose to give “Gunga Din.” He is talented in a i 

ture, and introduced his poem by showing the class a statue a 
ad modeled of Gunga Din, the water-carrier. He expla” 

that he had become interested in Kipling’s description © i 

native and wished to visualize him in clay. Then he, too, ® 

36 


h depart. 








l ee a 
— ee 











T TEARS 
ppTRY witHOn ‘ovable recitation which showed careful 
i ave an enjoy nd references. 
| aoi of vocabulary her form of presentation. In these 

prepare atizations were a of the therapeutic value of 

esa iael sean of tes eens et d 
i a a swhelpare at all became star performers 
intl ar refused ak” In some cases where a bright student 
behind “Wig and a k r one to dramatize a selection, the level 
dup with a weaker OI | 

tamed nE as considerably raised. | 
of the duller one w ed from the serious to the ludicrous. 
The dramatizations Pe Davison Ficke’s “Portrait of an Old 
One girl, who gave - e in the costume of an old daguer- 
Woman,” appeared be hi = is which she had made herself 
rotype, including a w "A pea nonentity with halting 
in EE i e eee this girl became a very con- 
i i a Apparently the concealment of her 
own a in the costume of another age gave her con- 
dence to assume a new one. 

Another dramatization that stands out from the others or 

at given by three boys in a “slow” sroup. One was a retar : 
student; one was handicapped; the third was a discipline er 
Thee ce banded together to do the old English ~~ od 
eed from the Gallows.” While the handicapped Doy "i 
; Poem aloud, the other two acted out the story in pan 


ir first 
fediny n¢ © 2pPlause of the class must have ap imn 
"8 of ac vement in a long career of school failure.- 
b UMoroy 


` Presentation, “The Yarn of the = 
Project paS ‘owed the involvement of their mot rA apron 
ad iios the home-made sailor suits they ‘wore i too, 
had Me ` hat they had filched from the kitchen. ided ‘their 
Pop, Orized this lengthy poem as well as prov! 


Th hows. 
Hee it ‘Ype of Presentation took the form of puppet od in 
batil, ‘tudents Showed the influence of ee eon y 

Ar o M Programs as “Kukla, Fran, and Qilin, faced in 

i ting it “Ucky Pup.” Though they are ev prothers añ 
at the ' Under the guise of minding younge! "she high- 
“tag a ¥ to Watch juvenile entertainment despite 


dy- 
ge, i in the rea 
Proo Of this influence was evident 97 


+ 
E7 
8E 
ad 
2 
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— HIGH POINTS [March 1950 
made puppets of Howdy Doody and the Magician that some of 
them used in their shows. Most of them, however, Preferred 
to make their own puppets, props, and stage. One OY- even 
devised his own system of stage lighting. As this project Oc. 
curred in the spring term, many of them spent hours of their 
Easter vacation on this lesson—certainly more than if ] kád 
assigned the work. One girl, who gave a charming performance 
of “The Janitors Boy” with washline, moon, and red-haired 
boy just as Nathalia Crane d 


escribes them, admitted she had 
had very little leisure time that vacation, but loved the assign- 
ment. 


Kipling’s poems, “Boots” and “Mandalay” surprisingly showed 
dramatic possibilities in the hands of first-term Puppeteers. A 
touch of humor unwittingly enlivened the “Mandalay” show 
when the youngsters, two boys whose voic 
could not quite hit the 
upon singing, 

Some students, without knowing it, went back to the origins 
of poetry by linking it to music. I refer, of course, to the folk 
ballad. Thus two girls who admired the American cowboy 


ballad rendered the words to the accompaniment of a ukulele 
played by one of them. 


hese, in brief, are a few of the surprises that showed up in 
class rt ° poctry assignment motivated by what the “<7 
saw about them. Everybod articipated and everybody had a 
good time. Perha Le 3 


| if 
PS you may enjoy reading some of the 
comments: | 

We covered a y of poems. 


ao more į & because of the dramatizations. We 
could do what We wanted. | 

It was not boring. 

It allows a student to 


de bs | 
It makes you think she ae oih — 


Out the poem, 
7 
ak E “ie Worthy aims could any English teacher an 
~ e a ee of lesson > Perhaps this will not be the = 
Toduce the next- enerati a hot 98 t 
O 
not reason to Hone t n Pulitzer prize poem, 


. r H 
38 ey will not be indifferent to the awa 


Sreater variet 
nterestin 











We Are Chided 
PRANK M. KEGEL" 


\d-fashioned communication, — too 
feasingly ° ion here, a gentleman who has ap- 
a pP roduction Fle Gee 
s full rep hought to these matters te s u 
jot iven a good deal of thoug l. He doesn’t think 

ently giver t education in general. 
Fe he thinks abou is observations, and from his 
what he thi From the tone of his obser x Tiani 
much of 1t. e f phrase, one pictures him as being no g 
urious turns hans a trifle impatient. 
young ane per + is not impressed by teachers’ sweaty haste 

agrees ing now-a- 
= i “According to the system of teaching 
nia T hers “multiplying their questions... 
days,” he comments, teac ers iT wsicondah Sad BIF ha 
La agente ~— ah have acquired.” We like 
grd to their reposing in what they 
that “reposing” | . n ait, 

chi i ith, he charges. 

Nor is all teaching carried on in good fa j ro a 
what they lay on their learners; teachers are | aad li skirting 
do they put forth all their ability in teaching i s oie a 

¢ word “dishonesty,” but coming ete SS eden 
that, our critic continues: “What they (the te 


inted 
. “ontrary to what is right, and the learners are disappoi 
n what they seek for, 


| “distressed by 
In such a case,” he concludes, students are “distres 
lt studies” 


. K a ted, 
h and “embittered by the difficulties.’ cm) 
me feel that they derive no “advantage from their = oan 
at a8 the complaint so often heard from pr “eT their 
Work, pesPondent Observes that students ye a. > sweeping 
: bs ° . ssons.” 1 s 
Auiry he sum quickly give up its le 


Seng, “1 ults 
a “Th no res 
up 1 aisal. at 
C Seen $ , this part of his appr 


de- 
. : s « j ° to these 
teg» Om their instructions—is it not ‘owing 

Our Cr 


a Stude 


bers 
14: . N e e num 
ltic cites certain imperfections found in large 1 
their 5 


e of 

‘ ° “multitud 

o Some 80 wrong, he thinks, in the too 
le ” 


the gomg © 
ST; and <2 Some engage in too few; some A eadiness with 
Which gp Some display their weakness in the r ackage; but 
is la ~op.” Not all of us will buy this ecogniza e 
“lassific i : eded, is re 
E ation, it must be conceded, steer Vet 


ity of 
ae Public Information, Board of Education, City 39 
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HIGH POINTS [March 
At times the old gentleman (we have d thar 
he is old) becomes pontifical. Noting that the shortcomings of 
students “arise from the difference of their minds,” he deduces 
that teaching “should be directed to develop that in whi ch the 
pupil excels,” and to “correct the defects to which he 


1950) 
Just about decide 


: l 1s Prone,” 
Also a little too easy may be his formula for Satisfactory clase 
order. The “difficulty,” he finds, is in securing the 


rope 

reverence” for the teacher. Once this is done, “the course ha 
he inculcates is regarded with honor.” 

Some teachers earn their reputations ch 

Even though his teacher is “indifferent,” 


doubles “the attainments of another” and 
to his teacher. 


Conversely, other teachers are too harshly censured. The “un- 
skillful learner,” for example, accomplishes little even with a 
“diligent” instructor. “In the sequel,” our correspondent con- 


cedes fairly, this type of student is usually “dissatisfied” with his 
teachers, 


All this, and much m 
in the communication 
across the ch 


(Record on 


eaply, our critic holds. 
the “skillful learner” 
“ascribes the merit” 


ore that sounds so familiar, is contained 
at hand. The document comes from 
asm of twenty-five centuries. Its name is ai 
the Subject of Education). Its author is Confucius! 


CNIS 


ANALOGY 


‘+ did not 
gardening during the war years, “4 qa us. 
pect tomatoes and string beans taaa roduc- 
e conditions they needed for optima Faction 
ds are no less insistent and if we pua a 


When we turned to 
Occur to anyone to ex 
e learned about th 
tivity, Children’s nee 
of our intelligence į 


= ere they 
: nto creating the conditions and atmosph 

need for their sound 

Proportion of the str 


sma 
est development, we could preven worty. 
ains and problems about which we 
—Lots Barctay Murpny, ‘dren, 
“Hazards of Civilization for Childr 
AAUW Journal, Spring, *49. 








The Antiquarian’s Corner 
MARCH MAIL 




















ği Antiquarian’s Corner” 
nuary 29, 1950, The qu: _ 
on Sunday, ja rtality. The New York Times saw 
aap aA i ] ragraph o 
chieved ane of the drama section the opening E ie A e 
int on PABS ry of the Arts,” which was the subject o 
fair Padua, pe ae Corner.” Due credit was given 
ç December his school, his employers, and High “ng 
io the mr more than a notice in the Times, whether ih 
It takes ape em or elsewhere, to make readers 0 
. writ en or existence of somebody they once -n 
n- 
7 danian was overwhelmed by the ep e messages, 
iņpi "i missed it. 
letters, and clippings sent “in case you 


After Seven Years 


Two letters from former students pleased the a. he 
most, not only because they provide material for this ba an 
ind ideas for later ones, but also because they show what g 


o in the minds of the pupils before us, what impression we 
fave with them, and h 


First iş a lette 


r from a young lady to whom the Antiquarian 
taught second-y ` 


ear English in 1943-44. 
‘T caught sight of ‘Fair Padua, Nursery of Arts, the 

pag Paragraph of which was reprinted in this a 

fo Times, I thought I recognized that familiar bran 
Wry and dr 


knew why, y humor. Then I saw your name, an 


t 


Was one of our pupils in English 3 and 4 about 
Se ils in 
ipp tts ago, Thanks aa you, Silas Marner occupies 
tain. my heart ag well as on my bookshelf, 3 nl 
readin à very Vivid recollection of your a beth, 
he Oy » 4 scene from Maxwell Anderson's ee mt 
low, marl, also recall your distinct tendency sroduce 
Maller > ON the grounds that higher grades p n as 
“ute SSUlts and bigger heads. Frequently m the 
ietin had I attended school in your ‘ 


| more 
have been both keener an 4l 


ow we appear to them after the lapse 
of years, 
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stimulating. My own experience is that 
still quite keen enough. 

“I work in the ballet of the Radio City Music Hall 
but between shows I have been taking a course in 
journalism, and a perusal of my fellow students’ work 
assures me that talent and ambition are far from ex. 
tinct. 

“I would be grateful if you could send me the co 
of High Points in which your article appears. I would 
enjoy reading the whole thing. It has been pleasant 
to rediscover you in this rather roundabout 


fashion.” 
Antiquarian Answer 


The Antiquarian replied in detail. 
humor, although “wry and dry,” 
membered, especially because the 
room is one on which he loves t 

However, he assured the 
occupied a place in her heart 
tion was not due to the 
never take to that 


rch, l 950 
competition is 


He was pleased that his 
had been appreciated and re- 
subject of humor in the class- 
o dwell in these columns. 
young lady that if Silas Marner 
and library, that honorable posi- 
Antiquarian’s efforts. He himself could 
book in high school and he approached the 
teaching of it with trepidation. Possibly, he had been objec- 
tively fair to it, and by letting the story speak for itself, he had 
instilled a liking for it. At any rate, the Antiquarian reflects 
that if he could do that with Silas Marner, it is a pity that ar 
‘has not been teaching English for the past six years. 

The student’s Memory played her false in the matter 
Elizabeth, the Queen. It was she who acted out the part. han 

tquarian staged a program in which records of Elizabet ere 
theatre music were played, reports on the background rian 
made, and scenes from the play were recited. The Antiqua 
himself recalls how vividly the correspondent interprete tage 
part of Elizabeth. He suggested that the young lady had r age; 
Possibilities and he is glad to note that she is on the Si 
although he did not have the ballet in mind. h other 

Finally, the young lady confused the Antiquarian wit finds 
teachers of English. Looking back over the records, ° lasses 
that he gave this young lady 96% and that in one of her 


’ ‘ ne 
© awarded 90's to six other pupils. He was never the ° 
42 








15 CORNER 


thy students of English, and, in 
nS low grades ie ae good pupil’s card will show 
jas often wor sthesmntics, science, and languages and 
pe an 7o j English. The Antiquarian has always felt 
1 B or 80% ils are not sufficiently rewarded in English 
~~ our better a to be compared with Addison, Burke, 
jses for the hen marks are handed out. It amazed the 
på Macaulay j accused of talking like an antiquarian by 
Antiquarian ts of now and then. He had merely indicated 
comparing Pap”: ave been had there been more pupils 
hat a pleasure 1t would h 
ens itl. That is true at all times. 
ro ate the letter shows how a teacher’s words sound to 
koi ir what is remembered as half-truths obscured by the 
msing of time. 





A Voice from Vassar 


The second letter, coming from a junior at Vassar, gives an 
might into the effect of the Antiquarian’s many interests npon 
c mind and memory of a bright pupil. This Vassar studen 


mr pn Antiquarian’s Latin and science classes from 1944 
to 1946. 


“This weekend I received a two-fold reminder that 
“ve not written to you or visited you in many a 
Moon, Th 


e first came in the form of a paper on 
$0 tert ‘lid Homology’ which I had sent from home 
è a t I could read it over and see what I once knew 
ime ibe Phylum Chordata and note that once “rth 
What Fep many years ago, I was not so overawed = 
tage of id not know that I could not take full adva 

. What I did have at my disposal . . . ian 
about Then’ of course, was the article in the ne 
Ugat-coate Antiquarian’s Corner.’ I remember p f 
Very ee Pul which dealt with Jack Point as 
Xe of takin 8reengrocer and which I had the pte 


ng 
” Risplacise and the subsequent displeasure of losi 


k ng. t 

Visit Tike if my exam schedule permits, to be n A 

Royles n and see you and talk a bit of a o 
den student Otre Dame and the amphioxus 
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HIGH POINTS [March, 19s) 
Mycroft, Gargoyles, and Amphioxus ] 


The young lady from Vassar, who fortunately was ab 
make the visit, referred to the trivium of subjects ate Be to 
Antiquarian at one time, biology, Latin, and French, She ree 
two terms in a biology honor class and selected a dite 
search topic more suitable for college students. The Pi 
quarian warned her and it is refreshing to read about her hu. 
mility now at her brashness then. = 

The Antiquarian, seeing the reference to Mycroft, recall 
using some of brother Sherlock’s rules of reasoning to a 
duce the tenets of the scientific method. ai 


As part of French realia, a photograph of Le Stryge, the gar- 
goyle contemplating the city of Paris, adorned the wall. The 
Antiquarian used to apply its significance to evolution and man’s 
progress compared to the march of countless centuries. The 
amphioxus or lancelet, a marine animal with no well-marked 
brain, appealed to this student because it offered an opportu- 
nity for professorial humor, 


Finally, the sugar-coated 


pill and Jack Point, the jester in 
Yeomen of 


men of the Guard, referred to a test once given by the 
Antiquarian. “Spirit of Spring Week” was being celebrated in 
the school, and in that spirit the Antiquarian framed a humor- 
ous test for a biology honor class. He still has copies but he 
does not use them because (1) he no longer teaches biology 
(2) there are no more honor classes in biology at Tilden. Some 
day he may publish the test when the occasion is appropriate 
on girl from Vassar got her copy and she thought it worth 3 
visit. 


' at 
ce In teaching, one never knows what chance remark, wh 
aside,” what feeble 


t ME be careful oF 
be funny! jest may be remembered. So 


Request by the Antiquarian 


” its 
If you come across any “as every schoolboy knows a 


ean lations, please send them to Morris Rosenblum, Samuc 
Tilden High School, 5700 Tilden Avenue, Brooklyn 3. 
Antiquari 


, Hic# 
an also needs copies of the June 1945 issue ° 
Ports, 


school 


Morris RosENBLUM 
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films of Special Interest 


op Øi are reviewed for teachers by the 

pal er ‘School and Theatre Committee. Addi- 

pairman of may be obtained from Mrs. Ida Martus, 

s nformat par and Theatre Activities, 130 West 56th 

ito o 419 or from your own §.T.C. representative.) 
ew 0 ) 


nduct (Jean Vigo’s surrealist fantasy about a 
boys’ school) | 
e this is being written in the first week of the T 
ni hen a neutral scout can pick up (in one camp 
mE ll right but I have one class which” and 
‘us of them Took a Mos OK but I got stuck 
n the other camp) “Most of them are 
p ” nd will be read in mid-push when the battle has been 
vitel for two months, it seems like a good time to tell you 
bout a surrealist movie of revolt in a boys’ school. You _ 
wt Jean Vigo’s Zéro de Conduite, “Zero for Conduct,” at the 
Museum of Modern Art the week of April 10-16. . l 
How can you find out what goes on in a schoolboy’s head: 
for forty-five minutes Zéro de Conduite invites you to explore 
he reality of dream, fetish, metaphor, and myth. . 
Under pretext of civilization and progress,” said Andre 
rg! the first surrealist manifesto from the Cafe ria 
i Eh = have come to banish from our mind = = 
dimers 3 as wrongly, might be considered — bee 
Conform, : to proscribe any search for a truth an rom e 
WO states aon I believe in the future reso i i, 
MO a Sort of appearance SO contradictory), dream an 
e logic ; solute reality, ‘Surréalité. we Tt 

rating sc ot the film concerns an insurrection 1N a ma 
lent an th ool, The teachers, with one exception, se A hë 
btlgoy le a tois tyrants. Do you doubt this? Loo h you 
ale and nae shape on the notebook page: a i 
Ea With «he e boy in the back row knows you 
ther © Knife under the cloak. 
cr 


Jero for 


i se his 
tt 1 Tebel ‘hool cook, cooks beans every €ay rl; Caus- 
i bega S because his mother dresses him like 28"? —. 


u 


* 


pires 
\s In 


irator cons 
as no mother. A fourth conspiratoi a] 


‘ tolera € 
“chool, Life under the rules 1s 1 45 
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These heroes of Zéro de Conduj 


te will not c 
with things as they are. Down with 


pillows, hide your marbles from it, be a 
monials, hold a procession and raise a flag over its de a 
Above all, trust none of Them—only Huguet, the yo a it, 
He is accepted by both sides; he moves with the least 3, 2° 
in both camps. 


danger 

Everything is photograp 
and then as it would ap 
to spend a long Sunda 


! ome to te 
reality! Fight it an 
throw rubbish at en 


hed in two ways, as the boys see it 
pear “normally.” When 


Caussat 
y with his stern guardi goes 
shown blindfolded in a 


l ; an, the boy 1s 
Straight chair, “tortured” by the littl 
girl allowed to move about freely at the piano, 


When the boys 
tide to school in the third-class railway compartment, they are 
photographed completely cut off from the outside world and 
surrounded by their own “Magic”—toy balloons rising from 
their pockets, goose-quills decorating their persons, cigars cloud- 
ing them in smoke. . . Suddenly an adult who has been asleep 
topples over in his seat. “He is dead!” cry the boys. You are 
not in the least surprised. You also have been traveling in a 
special compartment of ex 


perience. . 
_We know of nothing out-of-Freud-by-René Clair that is quite 
e this school satire ; you had better see it for yourself and 
make of it what you will. The entire program of experimenta 
n at the Museum of Modern Art the week of April 10-16 
Ollows: 


St. Louis Blues, directed by Dudley Murphy, with Bessie Smith 
i Fe ae Bread, directed by Luis Bunuel 

ero de Conduite, directed by Jean Vigo 
La Péche a la Bales y )ean Vig 


ene, with Jacques Prévert 
s ; ; want to 
ome other Pictures at the Museum which you may 
see are The Spanis 


iS 
3 h Earth, a documentary directed by ee 
Ivens with commentary and narration by Ernest i 00 
(April 17-23); Blackmail, a 1929 Hitchcock with Sara Te Tht 
and Donald Calt rop and a few good lines (May 1-7); € 
Blu e Angel, with Marlene Dietrich and Emil Jannings ” 
Original German ve 


ang y rsion, with no English sub-titles om 
yi M,” directed by Fritz Lang, with Peter Lorre, an 
lish titles (May 15-21), 
46 ; 











INTEREST 
p SPECIAL nalities” series, watch for John “a 
“Screen Perso { Hyde (May 29-June 4), and $ ariile 
I] and Mr. d (June 19-25). 
ein D" -7 M, and The Kid Un the Museum after 
mo! in One 4: be made in person at l i 
„tions must De howing (3:00 and 5:30 daily). Tickets 
ReserY day of the show 1S ei only to regular mem- 
"i be sent by mail a week in a 
will be s€ eum. 
jes of the Mas d things promised and hoped for) 
‘ g Soon (Goo th 
ni ‘, England, and to be released here soon, are the 
oa E Boy (with Robert Donat), from i tee 
tt z> hy and The History of Mr. Polly (wit 
attig ’ 


Nill), from the H. G. Wells novel. We hope to arrange for 
Mulls), 


“lectures-on-film” from the 
we ay eee le 5 by the British =- — 
nic AND Fy , : ill be available 
will be shown by Cinema 16 this s y H Services, 30 
for rental and sale from the Britis Basil Wright will 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. In the fir Sty DASI d repeating 
analyze Carol Reed’s Odd Man Out, opp. ‘film, In 
tnes from that picture to clarify his own roger? p . 
‘second, the British critic Jympson Harman we d inde- 
y sequence from Great Expectations. ... The talente f the 
Pendent Producer Stanley Kramer, who made Home o erac, 
we and Champion, promises a film of Cyrano de p- lish 
Hobably with José Ferrer as Cyrano. . . . Teachers A daint 
i Speech should clear a desk drawer for 50c. student A mu 
a for Hamlet, The Laurence Olivier film pan raadi 
bck 2 its Neighborhood-circuits run that it is to be 
“Bain, an will undoubtedly run forever. i 
Tight y: c 
SN Litte lalang (What you need is a Rank’s Tour off 
The Hebrides) been 
ning OR a screen for the last few a ver 
Noy of On ight Little Island, a completely es gush al- 
Nose Ver Mpton Mackenzie’s “Whiskey Galore. `c suitably 
‘ish Y name Connected with the production "b Alex- 
fier p (cteenplay p Angus MacPhail, direction by Ane 
har ackendri P a inclined to i 
the Whol Tick, and so forth), we are med Rumpe 
Ole thing was made by a fellow na 7 
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IGH POINTS 


; arch, 195 
explain how t ’ 


ere is Angus, whose mother uses hj 
to feed the hens. 
mander, Mr. Waggett (Basil Radford, the of The 
and the purring enchantress in the postoffice 
(Joan Greenwood), who puts through his Calls to his 'ș 

Capt. Linsey-Woolsey, There is the school 

Campbell, one of those men (according to the excellent doctor 
born two drinks below par, Who redresses t 

Manner wonderful t 


wil not smuggle 5 
kept the Sabbath. 

The visual jokes in Tight Little Island, like the pleasures of 
the islanders, are simple, but enough for a merry life. “It 
went terrible quick at the end,” sighs Joseph to the sad group 
at the wake of the departed Whiskey. His friend recalls that 
there had been 3 reat deal of rain that week. “Water—just 
nothing but wa 


ter,” he says, and (his heart failing him) he 
puts the cup of tea back in į 
Job,” Joseph says 


its saucer untasted. “Tis a r 
of the revenue inspector’s, and draws a un 
rom the water faucet, where (among other places) he 
stowed what the revenue man was looking for. that 
<€ Conclusion of the movie js teetotally edifying. Up to how 
Point you have laughed SO gently and so gratefully—for rely 
often are you given a comedy of character like this?--that su 
nothing but 800d can come of it all, 
Ruru M 


i ool 
s GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High Sch 


NOLA 
CONSTERNATION IN Fg t are 
A young thing wa. late for the symphony concert. “Wha 
they Playing now?” she 


t inth 
breathlessly inquired of the usher. “Ni 
ae 


d 
Symphony,” th oodness!” exclaimed the tardy 


i © Usher replied. 
one, “am I as late as that?” 


48 


i pude. 
—NIcHo as Stonimsky, E 





Fables for Educators 
PROBLEMS OF LEADERSHIP 


ise reatness 
ly the Creative Supervisor has G 
2 
proving that OU) thrust upon him. 


” ned the chief of the 
h flock to handle, a + St. Bernard. 
“fhis is a tOUS scarred and battle ERAT h t 
yrvisory kennels, a ter Be pendulous jowls. Disenchantmen 
su ignatio 
s resignat es. 
n Tom out his yee pial the new assignee, ma 
pe Mr. John Jack?’ q Collie. His trembling 
“How 50, F altogether amiable young vo E. the field was, 
a % get to his rounding-up job out in 
eagerness E ü e 
is they say, u chief gently corrected. “Stop banging 
ber with your tail, and UA explain. 
ie oor with your tail, f all varieties, ages, and tem- 
First of all, you have sheep of a f the fold at 
irst OF all, hen we open the gates o e 
praments, You'll see ther ill go romping out, you'd think 
i4. The way some of them w 8 ill go clumping along in 
lee was a wolf around. Others will g hat you do. And 
tit own deliberate fashion no matter wha a all” 
Mt be too Surprised if some decline to a he Brucie (for 
What's new about all this?” commented Mr. sven ia 
indeed was his name). “We covered these p m Level” 
hapter Six of Supervision of Sheep at the eeey sail In 
uet, Brucie,” said Mr. Jean Jacques, “look w oie roam 
Bains when you get them all out. The Pio ias on 
r ~ committees, happily exchanging late to reckon 
vih © Pots and lamb care, But you'll also ues These 
b nun “T ot others who are incorrigibly a Cee 0 
roe Tie Gh 8 phrase, Keep the oie ot d 
N I The Chief rumbled modestly. a: time out to 
Mic a for Sheepdogs” he observed, taking 


é; . tions a 
Dro derman st minute instruc 


B regariousn Week. wf 

bad . have IX points in this stuff,” protested ator for 
Vety 4 have an individualized program of in buscuits for 
Xe "Pe of Problem sheep. This will be puppy 


the k è Brucie P barked 
T. Put your head 


ve scratching 


b ] 
Tt ou n 
Mr. Jean Jacques, y | "i I've see 


on your paws and rela 49 


Se 
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TORS 
oR gpuca J to nip everybody 's — a ky 
Ps out and e fock was in a turmoil that tıme. 


KC ike it. ctics, you know,” Mr. 
yt pg ee e week. Shock tactics, y 
0 . 


—$__—_—_————_—HIGH Points 


sheep dogs come and go, and each one t “th 
of Battle. You haven’t heard anything about methods ng Son 

“Why, would you believe it?—some of your flock ‘are «: 
nibbling the way they did ten years ag still 


[Mareh, 1950) 
hought he wa 


io 


o; and there are | | d then?” 13 hi 
i a € aming on his 
out there who have never taken part in a modern me W pen one of the rams, the pe Bie : 8 long 
unit. Some of them don’t even know what a frisking Some «One pary e turned around, and glare good 
mittee is.” i Wir 
“Tics and fleas, that’s serious!” 


horns, a nie Mr. Savage’s eye. Savage snarled and blustered 
gady are 1 


i: ; : i 
he didn’t notice. But it was a 

nt then he petenda. that 

i. What could he z | 

a Mr. Schnauzer, 

tere i bond "Ton ha = lk beneath the wool 

died abroad. 

= ohare he said; and he cl i pae — = 
looking for tics and quirks. They didnt like 

| “is a what Schnauzer told me? He had the nerve n 

wy that the fold was full of inhibitions and y aay ge ) 

pmel-after the way Mr. Cottswold works to keep it clean! 

Ninauzer didn’t last long. 


The last supervisor was Mr. Spot, a really democratic fellow 
} ‘en though he cam 


yelped Mr. Brucie. 

“Have the goodness to watch your language,” Mr. Jean Jac. 
ques cautioned a little sharply. 

“You may as well hear it all,” the disillusioned pack leader 
continued. “Your flock is split wide open on all sorts of issues 
There’s the feeding question, for example. Should the lambs 
get the old-fashioned full 


-course dinner, or are they better able 
to assimilate a modified course? Some of the sheep are almost 
fanatical about it. ‘They'll get the full course,’ say one group, 
if we have to cram it down their throats.’ Supporters of the 
‘modified course go so far as to dish it up regurgitated and pre- 
digested. It’s a mess!” 


“But what about the other sheepdogs? Didn’t they try to do 
something about all this?” asked Mr. Brucie. 
“Most did, and 


e from a family of Dalmatians from way 
if you'll stop chewing your paws, I'll tell you | k My flock, he said, ‘will be democratic’; and it was, too. 
about a few of them,” Mr, Jean Jacques explained. “Your flock < Under any tree, and you'd see a forum or a round stump 
as quite a history. ssion, You couldn’t find room to store a biscuit in here, 
“First there was Mr. Squatt. He was a real full-blooded iar a Were so many resolutions all over the place. It was Spot s 
—about the best you could find anywhere, I guess. Nobo y ad Tuck 
ever saw him outside the department kennel. You can imagine 


tst for i AN Headquarters decided to give a pasture wie 
e mnum essentials, Always lively anyway, got a 
ald e 1 © excel in making all sorts of motions, riep But 
t it ea o SStion just as readily as they called ‘Wolf 
came t 


what happened. The shee 
like, although some of 
Then one day the floc 
out of the sub 


. hey telt 
p took to grazing wherever the: | 
them really couldn’t stand the — 
k crashed the rails and started jump 


j tt iia a i they didnt 
had t ject matter area, Shocking! Of course Mr. 54% ny p diference bon’ it kake ji and by Of 
O go. > Mr, ON aa Naa ort 0 
“What happened to him?” Jean periso; Jean Jacques concluded wearily, “just what S 
“Head watchdog for a flock of kids,” growled Mr. : 


Mer» ‘ you, Brucie 
Jacques morosely. “Can 


it 


ing ford: you beat it! They say he’s in the rus Mi, ' ‘Teative|” 

mng tor district pack leader! » the ti’ Brucia 4. » n ussions 
“Mr. Savage followed him. He was a terror, he wa oi whe es Whipped tight into his work, and repe! 

oul ad resumed reflectively—“real police type. Insp ty Dorp W 

Jal, he called i 


orset a 
at is this, anyway?” asked Mr. D 


š reds id. «JĮ go 
- Frothing at the mouth and with fangs ba he fol 


50 


“> as the flock was leaving t i 
S Morning and what do I An 











Agenda, 
Sl 
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eee 
pucATOR confirmed. “I was here tacking 
ular bulletins, hs 


; the 
of in-pasture courses on il 
W gunded annoureervether and I started back, I dis 
en 


-H G Poy 
departmental reminders, c 
bibliographies!” 

“I don’t know what to make of it,” 


TS (March, 195 


| s FOR » Mise Cheviot 
heck lists, curric o fa. į” Miss 


j h 
| ee, and W the moon complain of suc 
Miss Cheviot gn ees 2 ing owl to cient solitary 
“At the meeting yesterday, he said he wants to be our pa bead a hn bower molest her an 
don’t trust any of them.” W“ dering ne 
an 
“And what’s all this about growth?” Mr, B A 


ellwet] 
he didn’t nest „($ 


manded, who certainly looked as though Nt need any 


“I don’t get it.” 
“Wait till you hear this,” said Miss Ewe. 

my observation. 
“Dear Miss Ewe, ” 


with the little lambs. 


“he probably means 
n ” set mused aloud, A 
Ei though, Mr. lzor rovement on Savage and Squatt. p 
f bosan nE ins, I suppose we'll sti 
vel. hag underneath the bulletins, p 
‘and if We ava Bellwether added. - tele focal de 
fnd some oats, et him into all the committees, a ap 
a “ded Miss Cheviot. “I happen to know ti a 
ctp He'll have to go home sometime. — 
a 7 have one of them,” said Miss Ewe 
j ‘I suppose we have- orton?” 
wely. “Where will we get a better: . te 
it ie do you say?” Mr. Bellwether put it to the floc 
Dus he stay or go?” > > r » they said. 
They chewed it over for a minute. He stays, they 
Ueative supervision had done it again! 


Funk M. KEGEL Bureau of Public Information 


“It’s the report on 


the little ones 
onstration of the difference between 
mushrooms and toadstools. Their response was enthusiastic, 
and their behavior exemplary. All in all, your lesson was an 
experience I shall never forget. ” 
“Not bad,” commented Mr. Dorset. 


“Wait a minute; there’s more to it. ‘Suggestions ”: Miss 

We continued, ““( 1) Was it really necessary to let one of your 
pupils perish to illustrate the toxic effect of toadstools? While 
tus was graphic and dramatic proof, it may have been a little 
excessive, (2) Try saying bah as in bahth instead of ba pi : 
bat; it’s more refined. (3) If you’d come out from behind 


CNL" 

tree, your pupils could see you better. This would a h 
More enduring spirit of oneness. (4) May I remind nh ical 
Our fold library contains bound copies of the Toxicologi 
a Animal Husbandry Monthly, a ae in 
vee, Wit also find in our pasture library Modern nt: D 

À ' : Machin Win FELT NEE P ake 
aa and Cropping and Be Your Own Mowing k al S Churchil] remarked in My Early Life: “I p Tat 

ink you will find these useful and enter ming nantly: a as "y nglish, and then I would let the clever , 

“He pt’ nothing” exclaimed Mr, Bellwether indig KU ag bon 


ion 

. ; culatio 

*¢ has me heading a vocational committee on ar nornind 
with the abbatoir, and | have to put in tomorrow ht I was 
ch go through the dip. Last mig” , 


y tinklings lulled the distant folds 


thing 
Whip then p aNd Greek as a treat. But ae them 
for that » for is not knowing English. I wo 


Watching Dorset’s bun 
out here while drows 
52 
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High Points 
DEVICES FOR INCREASING PUPIL INTEREST ANp 
IN MATHEMATICS” ACTIviny 


Almost every student enjoys a story or dra 
cially when a touch of humor or human i 
Pupils react more strongly to a problem that 
having been given to the teacher by the boy at the neighb 
hood fruit stand, or at some gathering. Actually, many “4 
lems arise in this fashion; students enjoy knowing that the 
teacher can not always solve them. Many teachers enliven thei; 
introduction to the theorem “Areas of similar polygons are to 
each other as the squares of corresponding sides,” with this 
story: 


A tradesman was called u 


Matization, espe. 
Nterest jg added 
IS Introduced “ 


roof. He charged $50, a figure acceptable to both himself and 
the owner. The latter call 


ed upon the tradesman at a subse. 
quent date to repair a similar rectangular roof twice as long 
and twice as wide. What should the owner expect to pay? 
My students generally offer an estimate of $100, as did the 
tradesman. He discovered, however, that the job was taking a 
considerably longer per 


Fortunately, however 
from a relative, who h 
Conside 
of mathe 


» he was able to obtain an explanation 
appened to be a teacher of mathematic. 
rable attention has been paid to the use of the history 
matics in the classroom. I once wrote to Vera = 
ford, author of 4 Short History of Mathematics, for ee 
dations as to its use. She replied that she could not offer e 
infallible recommendations—that a teacher ought to pania 
material thoroughly, and would then find herself intro aim 
historical materia] in the appropriate places. A similar pen j 
applies to the use of motivations and applications. Every an 
er should have a large reserve of anecdotes, application eft 
illustrations acquired from college studies, reading the 


j 
ture of the subject, personal experiences with different oe 
tons, and other sources, 

f Mathe 

"F rom a talk delivered before the Association of Teachers © 
matics of New York City, November 19, 1949. 
54 | 





pon to repair a rectangular 6 by 


iod of time than seemed reasonable. 


ii TN ppLICATIONS. Students like to see the work 
L 


iness activities and information. Most 
pha with ordinary iste resulting from associating the mul- 
is poks show the ip with the product of a monomial = : 
it 0 Le) Thus, 23X19 = 23(20—1) = 460—23 = 437, 
ip ; 


. is 
pomis p students are able to appreciate the value of thi 
ym er 0 


vivid, however, when used in con- 
cheme. It gag apia calculating machine. In a ma- 
rection with a t, multiplication appears as repeated addition. 
chine of this ab 2, an operator must turn the cylinder twice. 
p me b 19 he must rotate the handle 9 times, shift the 
To ae the right and turn the handle once more, a total of 
arria 


|) turns. 


The task can be completed with only three E GERE 
tor must first multiply by 20, shift the carriage to the - : 

tun the handle once in the reverse direction. The pupi “Pre 
cates the physical economy as well as the mathematica Pa 
“t You might suppose that this device would be wor 

nthe automatic machines. Quite the contrary! At least y 
the latest computing machines makes provision for an 
“orporating into the keyboard a set of three keys for this 


nd apie Very appropriately, the top key is entitled 
cut, 


vison by zero is not a permissible operation in A 
You ee © expression 1/0 is meaningless or un ll ie 
hfni ys ~“ncounter some students who consider it | angst 
Mel a Idea of infinity seems to have ame: orob- 
ky Very q tomatic calculating machine handles nal 
tion ‘matically, Inasmuch as division is 4 send 
Adividin ~ Ylinder of this machine would turn 


ix change 
eniya}, > OY 2, and the operator can observe the exhausted, 
Ke machi, © b 2, and Q. When the dividend 18 if the 
Mdl Ue Stops, Consider, then, what would h TT the suc- 
‘ve ge” ÍS set up on the ne | Heed What will be he divi- 
Md? ys tetences > How long will it take to Te by the 
whine} : Meaning is given to the expression 
u 


ate inde i 
Bg Ac ally, the machine continues to op% 


SS 





| 
| 
| 
l 
l 
i 
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IGH POINTS 


Thi d embarrass; eh 19sp 
sS once proved em arrassıng to me. I set y 

on a machine in an office I was visiting, and the dat Problen 

machine became very conspicuous in the wel] orde T Of the 

that had prevailed Inasmuch as I could Not locate ence 

stop key, I finally resorted to pulling the electric doe 

from the wall socket. Another interesti . 


terminate expression 0/0. 


NEWSPAPERS AS A 


. r Wspaper items afford 4 
plentiful source of interesting material. Consider this EXCerpt 
in connection with geometric progressions. It tends to a 
that Wealthy men should Marry only girls Who have studied 
intermediate algebra, 


SOURCE. Ne 


» and has now become $160.” 
Nowing, as we 9, the properties of geometric pro- 
, how long could this man’s wealth have held 
r that matter, consider the responsibility this 
Places on the wife of a school teacher. 
D-DAY AND 4 IDT The connrenes of T de it 
June 6, 1944 Orded a fine illustration of the value of the e 
cral number, The newspapers carried accounts, making "di 
such expressions as «p» ay, D + 2-day, and so on. Use n ry 
symbol was essential in order to arrange a schedule of gus 
plans wel] in a vance, since the actual choice of time a 
Not be made until Meteorological and other conditions y 
right. The statement that 4 certain town was the military ed. 
Jective for D 2-day ha quantitative meaning to all sgn 0 
Pupils readily grasp the idea, and realize also that the vD j 
s : expression js Specifically established, once the value © 
96 





«Ur es 


OR. The topic of simultaneous equations is 
M'S nei “very many elementary outside situations. 
, associated + Electricity constitute a perfect application, 
Kicchot's Laws bi beaa an exploration. A package of razor 
but require maT container once helped me introduce the topic, 
blades in a er in a very interesting discussion. These blades 
md culminate container. At the time, a container of 20 
ome in a meta hile a similar container of 10 blades cost 
ales cost i“ hel being curious about the cost of the con- 
hy p e that of each blade, and had my class 
ote polio algebraically. It worked well. I liked, 
aii, the fact that the problem can be solved arithmetically, 
and the same procedure used in the algebraic solution. The 
muing discussion referred to some of the elements that enter 
into pricing, and the general nature of the duties of a cost 
jountant,—a brief bit of vocational guidance. Several stu- 
dents expressed curiosity as to whether our solution was in 
#rement with the actual figures, and suggested that the class 
wite to the company. One girl volunteered to do so, and 
‘ured with the reply some time later. The company wrote 
“Y Were sorry, but could not reveal their cost figures. 
ane ANCED PRESENTATION. I consider this aqpan 
t be 0 the tudents n a somewhat different sense 
h stherally accepted. I 


¢ limit elieve that intelligent a 4 
ential p ODS of pure mathematical procedures in real life 
0 ley, for complete 

dve 


hy 


| upil comprehension. It is very wrong 
Pupils with t 7 à 


l ; i wer- 
aNd ind he notion that mathematics is all = or 

OE the need “Pendent of the empirical methods of “7 tion 

ana for common sense. The problem of the trisec 


done -> Case in point, Many students think a Fo 

Probe eT 18 indicates incomplete comprehension ossible 
straightedge and compasses, 1t a accu- 

T. Praa “Ogle, theoretically to any desired degree ¢ tance 
x th tye >It is eing done all the time. Another aa can 
ae : house « Ks inking is the following. If ne 64 daya 
able ae in 1 ays, then 2 men would take sult which 
> men would take 32 days—a ould take in 
*easona €; then a million men w 57 
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HIGH POINTS [Mare 
the neighborhood of 10 seconds, which is 
opinion, there is a strong need for intr 
prior to the mathematical manipulatio 
vestment problems, in particular, wh 
the motions without any grasp of wh 
ment, what rates of interest prevail i 
by stocks and bonds and the notion 


quite absurd. 
oducing conten 
n. I am thinking of in 
cre students go through 
at is meant by an Invest. 
n practice, what is Meant 
of assessed valuation, 


THINKING. No 


stimulating interest, con. 
lvity and discovery. It has 


y 
t Material 


THE GOAL: INDEPENDENT 

away from specific devices for 
sider means for increasing pupil act 
been said that one of the chief aims of the teacher should be 
to make the pupil independent of the teacher. Such an ideal 
serves well as a guide, even though there is not an 
likelihood of atta 


guide, y great 
ining it. Teachers should not be too easily 
discouraged on this score. The 


ISCC pupil’s approach to the subject, 
his independence of thought, and readiness to Participate in a 
socialized type of recitation are all conditioned by the attitude 
Projected by the teacher, One might almost say that a teacher 
gets from a class what he or she sets out to obtain, within 
reasonable limits. The following illustrations, although perhaps 
not novel, have been found successful. l 

Since the pupil must, ultimately, do the learning, the work 
should be arranged in that direction. Laboratory work or job 
sheet type of activity lends itself well to this. To introduce 
the Pythagorean Theorem in plane geometry or elementan 
algebra, I have students draw the legs of a 3, 4, 5 right pang” 
on a sheet of raph paper, and determine the length of t 
hypotenuse, using a strip of the graph paper as a maces 
tod. After demonstrating the use made of this relation by a 
harpedonaptae” or Egyptian Rope Stretchers (the rage r 
of present day surveyors), I ask them to suggest another s€ 3 
lengths, that could e similarly used. One student, at least, © 
offer the 4, 5, 6 combination, When actual measurements $ 


\ : w ran- 

ne to > imperfect, the class is given some time to ae inte: 
om right triangles, for the purpose of discovering © 

gral sets. Their esti 


after 

mates listed the board. Later, n 

the algebraic ra are listed on has bee 
recalled or devel 


W, getting 


ment of the Pythagorean relation = 
oped by means of the well known Y 
58 











ee ae ae 
yarEMAaTiCS 


en, it is used to test the accuracy of each of the 

we have all i during the lesson. In addition to arousing the 

ts considere in the success of their efforts, and in their accu- 

ils apt of the algebraic statement is vividly con- 
e 


ah with the imperfection of measurement. 
traste 


ETTING THE POT SIMMER. Ín science, there is a saying 
i “nature abhors a vacuum. Similarly, some classroom 
aria abhor a period of silence. A conspicuous pause after 
peim can be a very good thing. The silence impels each 
sudent to seek an answer. This responsibility is negated if the 
tacher provides the answer too quickly, or calls upon several 
sudents. This technique can be carried a step further. It is 
worthwhile to leave the class with an unanswered problem 
xasionally, and carry it along for a while. It should be main- 
ined, however, only so long as interest remains and the at- 
tk on the problem grows. A situation of this sort occurred 
n Beometry class in my school earlier this term. Pupils were 
™ . classify the reason why “Corresponding sides of similar 
4 hie a ae as an assumption, theorem, or part 
Saas rn “ner was decidedly limited the first ap 
ce girl pad ound the battle joined more vigorously, 
"as finally seit g mg three different decisions. The problem 
hum o conte i on the third day. By maintaining a tds 
inde i, the teacher was helping to foster an attitu : 
"OW Until = reasoning and willingness to defend a point o 
Sometinn Pnvinced otherwise logically. . 
a Uc mi 7 h Possible to lay the groundwork for a topic 
M pad t y is the general method is projected to n = 
Er ow © enabled to arrive at the correct conciu 


ising 1 ase of the 
D r findine approach iS promising in the case 


a vex 
i g the sum of the interior angles of a con 
hoy, y SUry 


"y ‘work 
evne. Can be motivated by describing U oe d 
à Yors In ° : l of groun , a 
bith: © Fesul Mapping a triangular plot ke by 
nous chil ran be affected by the moving of a sta 1 as 
Hf al che meee or a heavy rainfall. This calls to whe ae 
Mad gles oe theorem from the Previous term plot 0 
ùi of a tri ; ; ” Since a plo 
She be i, Tangle is a straight angle. im of the 
"egular, or polygonal in shape, the a 59 
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HIGH 
Sa 

lesson can be established. Further p 
of recalling the method for deriving the are 


Co 
ies a form 
ceeding from the unfamiliar polygon to the fa ulas 


polygon. The following table is Written on the boar 


POINTS [M 
reparatory W 


[C0 


’ they have Some dj 
Overcoming force of habit and goi ficult 
raising their hands. After a 


confident, and offer interesting and y 
though the teacher 


Sum of Interior Angles 
of Sides 


in Degrees in Straight Angles 
—— ae U 


180 l 


ee E E 
USEFUL SUPPLEMENTS Grego ae 


I 
L SUPPLEMENTS, In conclusion, let me say = 
am not suggesting that all, or even most, motivation 
applications have 


0 
to be unusual, or from outside the ge 
Mathematics, They do supplement the usual standbys 4 ere 
ably. Nor do I Maintain that devices such as the pone at 
oe will appeal to al] students. Students are unpre de U 
Most Pupils like a model, a colorful visual aid, or a puz ce told 
you never know. ake, for example, a student ore a had. 
me that Mr, A. was the best mathematics teacher he’d e teachet 
When I asked why he thought so, he explained that E ives U 
gave him very interesting and practical work. “He re 
lots of Square root examples, and they always come - school 
AVID GORDON l Walton Hig 
60 
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ICONOCLAST 


I am an infinitive splitter; 
I split to the left and the right. 
I’m iconoclastic; 
My views quite elastic | 
When infinitives heave into sight. 


I am an infinitive splitter; 

I split as my conscience dictates. 
It may be informal; 
I find it quite normal; 

I loathe the poor purists’ debates, 


Í am an infinitive splitter; 
I split in accord with my whim. 
I break the mad rule 
Taught by tyrant at school, 
My nose thumbed benignly at him. 


lam an infinitive splitter; . 
Split, sir, Whenever I please, 
Because | defend, Sir, 

The right and the end, sir, 
° Constantly be at my ease. 


fo happily split an infinitive, 
9 joyously write in that vein, 
o blessedly split it, 
O freely admit it, 
ji Proudly find freedom again. aii 
“Ito Orai (from Word Stua) 


S% 


6l 
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BALLADE OF UNPREPARED STUDENTS 


My life is filled with sadness and regret, 
My head is low, my spirits dark and blue. 
My grief extends throughout the alphabet, 
And I am deep in sorrow and in rue. 


Why do I make such moan, such sad ado? - 


Why must my anguish be so freely bared? 
O it is this—but strictly entre nous: 
My students once again are unprepared. 


What causes pupils homework to forget, 
And makes their zeros rapidly accrue? 
Why do the simple quizzes make them fret? 


What mischief sets their little minds askew? 


Do they not tire of bluff and ballyhoo, - 
gnorance gratuitously aired? 


Is mental work regarded as taboo?— 
students once again are unprepared. 


Of i 


My 


Our lessons often are a sad duet, 


I and a pupil play assignments through. 
he rest observe the rules of etiquette: 


Their lips are sealed adhesively with glue. 


Although the lesso 
hey sit in somber sil 
And I am in a la 
My students once aga 


n is a slow review, 
ence dully shared, 
ther or a stew: 

in are unprepared. 


Envoy Without Joy 


Great Socrates, you drank the hemlock brew, 
You 


lIl gulp a jug of it—yes, even two: 


My students once again are unprepared. 
Jacos C. SoLovay 
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d. 
quaffed it down as though you never care 


Fort Hamilton Hig 


= 


ee aa a, 
' prec PRECEPTOR* 


hakespeare] + + - had been in his earlier days a school- 
«(Shake 9 
2 in the country. = Geen 

So he taught school! And did he try 

To throw some light on x and y, 

Or, haply, to expatiate — 

On subject, object, predicate? 

With older pupils did he seek E 

To share “small Latin and less Greek”? 

So he taught school. That may be true, 

One thing is sure: he little knew, 
His Stratford classroom left behind, 
He'd teach, forever, all mankind! 


Harrier WILLARD GLEASON 


WALKING THE GHOST ROAD 


Every traveller at som 
c 


Patches of ancient road 
trolled or 


thes rove their carts. Next to the modern bigaway 
my “tetches of former road shine through like ghosts o 
year, 


om 
t p€ Of our teachers 


"idin e the edges of these former roads in preference to 
hat 


ighways of wider sweep and grandeur. r) ua 
“Mort i an swept away or but slightly modified p eee 
hE test a “se. They repeat formulas that no longe 


e time or other comes upon straggling 
bed over which the population once 


-m 


in their thinking and practices still seem 


? 
ion-and- 
etime `Pended Over an “aim” they elicit a stream 0 for di- 
on of he ningful; more often empty. n ny vacancy. 
tt Deed j fact; no intervals for reflection. ‘nn e all that 
ft, ) dirction and on to the next p Seow must 
O 
~T Ploy Stou, the battery of pointed jaane 
‘ Y the inevitable penalties and rev 
Q ; } a; eer 
a gih Permission of The Saturday Evening — 
ttis Publishing Company, 


h schoo! 


vi 
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— HIGH pours 


English teachers especially are prone to walk 
roads in greater number than we imagine. Their feet 
gravitate to the weeds and undergrowth that border the et . 
In short, in technique, in subject matter, and in point da Ses, 
they move as did their forbears. ‘lew 

For example, English literature, to many minds still m 
the classics. Ah, Shakespeare! Ah, Lamb! Ah, Dickens! Thy 
some of these writers carried the prejudices of their time kn : 
ingly and clung to them unashamedly must not be for Sien 
Who can condone the reversal of a folk-theme in the “Man 
chant of Venice,”! the surrender to personal antipathies toward 
Jew and Negro and Scot in 


W “Imperfect Sympathies,”2 and the 
vicious caricature labelled J 


ew in “Oliver Twist.” Must we 
venerate them for lapses and all? 


Further, in a country that frowns upon “culture” and “classic” 
as hateful terms, it is only natural for the average boy and girl 
to turn to such thrillers as “Fingerman” or “Topper” or “Am- 
boy Dukes” in preference to “Silas Marner” or “As You Like 
lt” For all that, the capable teacher can purge the sensational 
taste and refine it. Low taste is better than no taste. 


Secondly, in teaching the art of writing, inherited taboos still 
tule the few, N 


Aa NO sentences must begin with “but” or “because 
7 and despite the example of the Bible, of Oscar Wilde, and 
a good writers today. Nor must sentences end with a prepo- 


sition—an Anglo-Saxon habit which the language after many 
centuries has failed to sh 


ake off. Fragmentary sentences, even 

“AN elegantly constructed must be verbed; and figurative lan- 
Svage dismissed as childish or toned down to mediocre prose. 
irdly, in the matter of technical instruction, the road 3s 

full of Nettles, The Ogmatic tone, the arbitrary judgment on 


[Mar ch, 195 
these Shost 


See 


1“Of eternal interest to the Jew mu sents ihe 
st be the only actual r 

ree of Flesh bon > tor in this the claimant js à Christian an d 
is r, Jew. The etails are given in Gregorio Leti’s biograp igp 

pe Sixtus V. and the most astonishing feature is that the añair ten. 
pana about nine years before the ‘Merchant of Venice’ was Ww!" ff 
pe entire Story see The Jew in Drama, by M. J. Landa, Ory 4 
Have p Prejudices cling about me. I cannot shake off the S» The 
a i. Lincoln , . - A Hebrew js nowhere congenial to m*Jition): 
ng z Works and Letters of Gharles Lamb (Modern Library € 
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~ a enema iin. 
OL y 
a. = 
. e, me _ 
J 


a 
of E Per reporters, parents and other guests, ; 
ned to p Pily Bill aE Rights A nd Responsibilities ij? pi 
oi gl chair s nS President of every class in the school by | 








HE GHOST ROAD 
as dubious continues to thunder. In the face of 
he die-hards stand unmoved. Nevertheless, to the 
challenge k to fresh, colorful slang, to vanishing distinctions 
split pari and “will,” to insistence upon the subjunctive 
between A is intended, to such sentences as “The major 
when no because” (see a recent pronouncement by Winston 
oill) to “Everyone must take their seats” sanctioned at 
an l io ic, to expressions that have passed over into idiom 
(I feel badly), to these and dozens of others, objections can be 
but academic and futile.’ , 

It is unfortunate that the English teacher can never catch up 
with current usage, Perhaps, like the dictionary, he or she 
never can. But the ultra-bookish standard can undergo slow 
modification as we move along with concurrent changes. For 
aspeaker need not commit the sins of sloppiness or bad taste 
ust because his speech sounds unpolished and vigorous. The 
Priests of purity, a forlorn crew, are not the guardians of our 
nother tongue, They test reality by literature. Therefore they 
neither see nor hear, but remember. 


Finally, teachers who refuse to accept the new devices offered 
Y Charades, cross 


radio, th oss-word puzzles, films and film-strips, by the 

table mr movies, and that upstart, television, are rejecting val- 
iti a teaching and spiting their own aims. These tra- 
MNalists have =i 

Mads o este 


ned the line of phantoms trailing the ghost 
ryear, 


yALKING T 


Thomas Jefferson High School 
A PUPILS’ BILL OF RIGHTS 


LJ en- 
» NM an assembly epee taan ate 
teac u z h istric 
Qt, n Wspa ers, supervisors, principal, 


i h 
= 04, Brooke tt Berriman Civic Club of Junior Hig 


He Foy ind 
"Anhur a Say ‘Tes Me’—The Revolution in Grammar an 
inton in High Points, October 1948. 65 
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HTS 
l pupiLs’ BILL OF RIG 


back to the club for discussion. jie: pupils reported 
¥ 

ens eae Bresumpam | Ny foreign nationali. "Sin, 28 t 
fraught with danger by some teachers, that Wa look dy ‘dicule other pupils s a. Unfair play was discovered in some 
speculatively by supervisors, eventually took root, flourishes “lord it” over freshmen. 

and now shows indication of being nurtured by ¢ Pup i i . 

the school, who is proud to have had-a Part in the pl 

it 


in the gymnasium. Some big boys were seen bullying 
ace Antagonism was found to 


exist between children 
in special classes and those of other 


Classes. Each example, 
which indicated a violation of a pupil’s right, 


was then listed. 

ere formulated into statements. Corresponding 
e rP were framed. The first draft yielded ten rights 
i responsibilities, which were introduced to the student body 

RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES, The term topic, which 


, with members 
uss in September, 1948, was the - 


& Majority felt that some rights 


Were not violated in the school. Here Was just cause for pride! 


They were as follows: 


° pupil shall be barred 
because of 


from entering a contest or game 
Color, Nationality 


or religion.” 


right to vote freely in school elec- 


these rights, 


his rights as a citizen? ai a 

1$ esponsibility ? Does he expect his rights and E? 

onsibility towards his fellow citizen, whoever he may <n 

t from the Bil] of Rights? Do > Do 

responsibility towards their gover oe vm 
Tights as Members of society, as me 


7 tge o ave to- 
at responsibilities do young ‘people h 
Wards each other 


t 
. > pa y“ 
» towards their superiors? These questio 
only stimulated expression 


tio y Pupil shal] have the } oe dee 
ud, ( ` Was original proposed because it was p = 
decid, et cion Was sometimes used to “swing” votes. 


ough di i th : : epted 
8 ISCUSsion at electioneering Was an accep 
Procedure, y 


k 2 o ` it if 
te palet i shall have the right to join a school activity 


A i feudin wi 
wareness the f e Which “aused a great deal of heated discussion 
eya of opinion, but created an a mpa ction : — 
Of the child * portance in society, Ority. Monitors in the ‘ted. in 
i aliation, C 
FIRST D ne the p Ues of v ed themselves and, r p the assembly 
s t Se 3 
mediate response from all ore ‘ Ose the bill wa ropa Lm 
Ciub, Committees were formed to study the pr oblem nci] 
the school. Examples of 


¢ 
. > pá ts wel 
Violations of pupils’ righ 
66 


lent 
f Was amended and submitted to the Stude 
d, One *PProval. Th 


+s i es were 
ere, again, additional grievanc 
Pupil said: 


m . hen 
Mors ah ~ Monitors, Pupils cited many an instance w 
Is? bill of anch] a “sed their auth 

i RAFT, A proposal, by a pupil, of a pupils 

nights, found an imme: 





An 
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S 
F RIGHT 
' BILL O k i ly surroundings caused by 
TS d to work in ugly 
HIGH POINTS [March 195 upil sha” be | and vicious writing on desks and walls. 
“I think that a pupil should know why he faile T 0] J, No Fosters dirty 
ject. Some teachers think you're fresh bec nh j 


$ ause yo 
about your mark. Anothe ai 


sub. ; 
Tos pilities s ° ° u g fellow pupil, because of his school 
| r pupil said: ask them penne rain from sida oE uke i S 
“We ought to have the right to petition whe = , pea rsonal traits, foreig f fellow pupil because of my su- 
: . 3 ‘ na Majorit work, ke advantage or any p 
the pupils want something.” The right to petition y Y of » | shall never ta hich position ior physical strength, l 
included in the bill when it was shown by discussion tl =m | perior knowledge, seedings and personal belongings of my classmates. 
change or addition to school activities could be broy "ra 3, I shall respect a rules and standards of any school activity which 
by the Student Council. Once again the bill was Bod T Liba pp try to work for the welfare of that = 
si a form, it was printed on permanent Placards by b. Sal listen attentively to the speaker, and disagree, if need- be, 
school Print Shop. The Civic Club then decid $ BRS 
oe ed litely. faul 
edication assembly, at which time the bill would be forme 6 stall obey the rules - the Sais? ane ~~" when I am at fault, 
adopted by the school. A series of skits “T shall take my punishment unders ` 
. Was written and en- i t the opinions of my elders. 
acted by club members. These skits illustrated the abuses prac f ai i a h acknowledge the judgment of the teacher after 
tised by some pupils, who lacked a recogniti 


the discussion. 


iful 
es evoked laughter 9, I shall do all in my power to keep the school clean one — m 
in fami a, and I shall try to prevent anyone: else from marring the app 

' tar’ settings. of the school building. ) 
iss Mary E, Kennedy and 


Ersa HEYMAN Junior High School 64, Brooklyn 


and school ding the work of the club 
ia i or an idea which lent support to the ACCENT ON THE WRONG NOTE 
IC Way ot li e, ` «jf 
— of my department heads once made the p g” 
PUPIL'S BILL OF RIGHTS He n teach a foreign language, you can pel a 
Niin "++ Civic Club of 64* |., ae erred to the fine skill necessary in teaching su k implies 
L Ne post 2 —— hat f vo oreign language. The for egoing reng that only 
wg a ae Kars petite of his school work, personal atraords on language 1S very difficult to master an 
ane S or beliefs, inary te ch it. 
K en shall take advantage of any pupil because of his superior a achet are qualified to tea 
3 x edge, high Position o 


first 
Sno. n0t accent ei implications because the j 
© pupil’s bod r physical strength. S Not true an a T these aa g burden on the lan 
4. E y or personal belongings shall be injured. age cacher € second puts too har 


& ching, 
. > . > ntest or bu t 
game, regardless of ‘SNC to join a school activity, co t the 





a tea 
; a a Something is wrong with language 
5, Every pupil shen his color, Nationality or religion, if he qualihes- ouble les elsewhere. : ‘ 
6 No pupil shall be apt ight to express his own a DN TH uages, hit 
7. Every pupil shall saved by a member E Wie GAOniony! EP a by th s DEFENSIVE Teachers of foreign lang e, have 
trouble. Pil shall have the right to seek advice and help when day, Piin wars and by the too great failure rien rn 
8. I y ; : Ound e detensie, t's 
a oo ent doubt in the mind of a pupil regarding a as 0H vake of thi themselyes alerted and on "e aetli wW 
Citice may have the right to discuss his mark with the teac . Ong . ear has come the continua! q e teaching 
cerned, Its Wit rey ae me ° languag one 
— „Various Ut objective?” Yet foreign hange from on 
* Berri . . bject; S Stages has rofited little by our € tudents via 
i man Junior High School, No. 64, Brooklyn. VE to p 


S 
another, Whether we taught our 69 
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— HIGH POINTS 
“grammar method,” “direct met 
pupils still failed; and we are n 
eign languages are rapidly bein 


ES 
yanat to study the emo- 
tg, al po a i; incumbent nd apt his iea 4 the 90% 
a e . 
for e tes of ee from the very beginning of 
act that for fond will fin 


hod,” or “reading 
ow faced with the 
g given less and |] 


i he must give 

- > At the same time, : 

ESS cons; s class age study. to the 10 
tion in the curriculum. The last war, with the advent e nd i foreign r and, if possible, a pe eye 5 % 
“Army Method” of teaching language, has Caused a flues special —_ reached and who nee a an 
among French, Spanish, and German teachers. Is this the af. sho have DOC y under our 35-student-load sy F 75, 95 
tion to our problem? In my Opinion, it is only part of | an be given, 10 i barring the I.Q. group of 75-8, 
ora ii p that any seis And even the aforementioned 

a 2 a 
True, we should change our aim. Comprehension and a akan a foreign languag 

moderate skill in using 


lly adapted course, be taught to 
the foreign language should + 


g p 


guage should be used anprehend and speak —_ burden lies solely upon the 

to its fullest extent in every stage of language study. How- With such an assumption, the thod to the child. Motiva- 
ever, method per se is not the solution either. tacher, It is his task to suit the me age teacher cannot make 

Let us face the problem of the young student of 15 who for ton is “of the essence.” If the vor French or German, at 

e irst time is confronted with foreign sounds. It is a new lie beginning student love apani ; caster in his language 
hae the melody is unfamiliar ; his innate fear of the new is kast he must get the pupil genuinely inte 

eightened by this strangeness. It is not that foreign language choice, l he can 
is “hard”; it is the newness of the experience which defeats We can do this only if we make the student = pa be 
him. Added to the young adolescent’s accumulated emotional “eed in “this strange new world.” The empha re so than 
blocks is this new and more fearsome one. I am talking about "motional security in the language class. Yes, mo 
the average first-language novice with no home foreign-lan- ü any other class. 
guage background. 


itude 
If the student attains a rp epee 
‘Oward himself in this brand new experience and 1s Efalt and 
l a we lor early success, he will not find language 
IOD. The first few months for a negi PU be aPPy in language study. | 
Most trying and critical ones. No mat 
what the syllabus requires, I feel that in the first two months CATCH U 
of the first ter 


~ tl, not one-third but one-fourth of the grammat- 
cal materia] allocated for 


THE CRUCIAL PER 
ning student are the 


wil 
t h more readily; 
that period should be taught. be pt muc 


: tly acce 
; Much easier for h; e pace can be grea ent 
The teacher’s job js not teaching language, but studying pas ei so-called eee = made up. The ra i 
emotional strength of his students. He must enter into t tates ly learn more -rapidly but will retain eve? 
realm of guidance here. I am aware of all the difficulties ° terial, en 
such an undertaking, 


° a 
and yet it must be done. For otherw!%% 
the unhealthy situatio 


; onget 
n in language teaching will continue. his ly MENCLATURE AT FIRST. Since we can ot is 
The more timid and apprehensive the student, the less jë taper that high school students know English qr early 
chance for success in the study of a foreign language. in tage Ve > Omit all grammatical nomenclature in of verb 
exaggerated is the possibility of failure in language, ue me ta o foreign ligia e study. The mere apa ent for- 
most other subjects. I am excepting the student who has hO Ver ative . 
foreign-language background, 


e stu 
; IS en ize the averag 
Bainst £ nough to antagoni 
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“reign language. 71 








onths, 
P LATER. After the first two or three MO”. 


oe 
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BEGINNING STRATEGY. In th 
weeks), all time should be devoted 
and poems. The classroom ob should © 
taught and no book utilized. Except when completely imp, ‘ 
tical, only the foreign language should be used by the = ing 
(In the romance languages, this is not too difficult because 
our wide range of cognates.) The pupil must be ex 


[March 1959) 
E very first stages 
to rote learning of 
jects and numbers 


(first two 


Posed con. 
stantly to the new sound and must find it familiar 


: before he 
will cease to reject. It is amazing how much he will accept 
when it is made easy for him. A beginner gets exci 
he understands a forei 
ing in the beginning. 

The deductive method of 


presentation of grammatical mate. 
rial should be postponed unti 


l the second year, if not until later, 
In the first year, all grammar should be presented as either 4 


dictation, comprehension or conversation exercise. This will 
necessitate ingenuity and great preparation on the part of the 
teacher, since we are still bound by syllabi, Regents and college 
entrance examinations. I admit that adapting a method within 
our present framework and under existing limitations is diff- 


cult, but it is not impossible. Perhaps one day these blocks will 
be removed, 


A PLACE FOR LANGU 


AGE STUDY. Foreign language 
study can be one of the r 


ichest experiences of a high pe 
student if he is well motivated and permitted to tap the i 
ness thereof, To continue in our old ways and to ae T u 
the vague hope that times will be better just because, is oon 
thinking. It is playing right into the hands of those who a 
emasculate further our already culturally limited curricu/u ai 
The problems confronting the foreign language teachers 


° a- 
difficult ones, yet when faced with the possibility of the releg 
tion of language to a y 


° cul 
ery minor role in the high sch A 
riculum, we must, as language teachers, do the impossi it 
we can get our students to like language, to request 
succeed in it, we may be convincing. 


. 4 schoo! 
Mary Fasan James Madison High Sc 
72 


j "California, devised a shortcut 


yorTHAN® 


A SHORTCUT TO SHORTHAND* 


d is, in many cases, a shortcut to success; but the 
shorthan ascend a thorny road requiring both diligence 

gudent me Many who are less gifted or patient fall by 

and an The rate of dropouts in our high schools is con- 

odie x The same seems to be true nationally. 

gl : 


= For those who have the aptitude to acquire the standard 


ystems, Pitman and Gregg, gp for gainful 
nent and advancement are open. What can we do for the 
ahes who, through no fault of their own, are unable to ac. 
qire the skill necessary for business proficiency? Without some 
knowledge of shorthand many doors are closed. It js possible 
that we can pry open some of these doors by teaching a simpler 
jstem, based not upon symbols, but upon the alphabet. 
More than twenty years ago Miss Emma Dearborn, a teacher 
Gregg shorthand at Columbia University and the University 
to shorthand. The system she 
vented is known as Speedwriting. It is based not upon ar- 
a symbols, but ‘upon the alphabet itself. Other systems, 
ipee ee the ‘same principle, have since been developed ; but 
ting is most generally accepted and most widely used. 


employ- 


j Items, But 5 ” Speedwriting does not replace the standard 


t offe certain types of students and for personal use, 
ude : ndubitable advantages. It takes the normal high school 
Gre 0 Years to com 


. . e . * jg 
88. plete her or his training in Pitman 0 
. til he alphabetic 


dwor, o System may be learned much m 
i S of les A ing employs alphabetic — 
“student a S- The letters employed have been “<r om 
d. His e nine years before he studies any system E him, 

Ory is not taxed by symbols that mys ain 
y © shadi sty Over slant, halving, doubling; a 

be g 8, 100Ks, loops semicircles, and what no r 
d Ymb ps, 
W pip Olic ¢ ; an entirely 
t kill, Spe fines Tequires the student to learn kill al- 
Suid ting builds a skill upon another adapta- 
; Migs "IS easy to read since it is merely an i 
ght 


ka.. ' red. 
nding by Edward R. Gleichenhaus. All aiiai 73 
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tion of his own handwriting. His notes canno Baie 1959 
cause he does not forget the alphabet. He fa M : 
lems in transcribing his Notes; the pupil can, therefore Prob. 
more time to spelling, punctuation, sentence structure CVote 
grammar, > and 

The Speedwriter cannot com 
who take down i 
ures. He can, however, hold his own 
and unusual spe 

Ruthetta Kr 


THAND ‘ 
HOR the writer that “any system of making Notes is ac. 
formed ovided the notes are turned over to e 
ceptable P ription.” The Board of Regents of the State 
* paaa Speedwriting in the Combinatio 
r ‘aid 
ipewtig Conesa 


xaminer 
of New 
n Shor thand and 


gow ACCEPTANCE IN SCHOOLS, The sc 
vith few exceptions, have been comparatively slow in recogniz- 
ing its merits. In the East most of the experimentation has 
len confined to schools in the Vicinity of New York City, 
whas New Rochelle High School, the Isaac E, Young High 
“tool in New Rochelle, the Yonkers High School and the 
High School of Commerce in Yonkers. 


Mr. Alexander Sheff, head of the S 
bis city, placed at my disposal | 


hool Systems, 


speed was 58 words per minute. ** 


€ normal person writes longhand at the rate of thirty to 
orty words per minute. Speedwriting can easily double this 
rate without undue strain. It is, therefore, sufficient for ordi- 
nary commercial dictatio ; it also suffices the student who 
wishes to employ an abbreviated longhand for taking down 
lectures in college. For the academic student who has no 1n- 
ming a stenographer, the two years’ training 


required to learn the standard systems absorbs too much of his 


subject was “very small.” 
time, 


OME 
Written a DNS. Since this letter and several others were 


S own Th ~ Present writer undertook to make inquir- 
kk čdwin R, Bow nullowing letter dated January 4, 1950, from 


chel wh iting at the New 
eH > Who teaches Speedwriting at the 

" chool, speaks for itself: 

that te Value tha 


SPEEDWRITING HAs SUCCEEDED. According to mer 
mation furnished by the Speedwriting Institute to the r 
p Portant business and 80vernment bureaus including the hè 
Post Office, the State Department Metro-Goldwyn Mayer, 
Metropolitan Li i 


lum- 
nan Life "surance Co., Dunn and Bradstreet, Co 
ia University, 


eff RS, I see in Speedwriting lies in the fact 
dwriters a Ut after ta few Weeks and without too great an 
Remington Rand, etc., etc. have Spee p Spee i years of 
on therr payroll, Curi 


é ars 
ously enough, among those listed app®' 


the name of the McG 


: A experience in the teaching of short- 
whic his ied) 7 ting, Thomas, ' 
“Straw Hill Publishing Company; Me j 


és > Gregg (both Anniversary and 
i Rt to h: n some Geld pei that the slow learner could aoe 
controls the Gre T ko Mself, eld other than shorthand with greater benc- 
Don 88 Shorthand system. Speedwriting Will pe p, Even though he succeed in learning the theory, 
© iness y business schools have assay the Feder Da doesn, po dicapped when he his io transcribe, because he 
1$ accepted on Par with the other systems by Hull, “ma Ve the k ion, spelling, and 
= ba : C. be at that © knowled € of punctuation, spelling, 
Civil Service Commission, Its Executive Assistant, W. us è > Use a le ° essential, Eicken le may find a job a 
** What Are The Office Standards In Your Community? United i 49. Ki e shorthan n Shorthand to advantage, but I don’t feel that 
ness Education Association Foram, Whee IV, No. 3, December; 
74 


a i i 
Yl tUdent finds anes bis studying the whole system 
Not classify p; 


: is 
and difficult merely ma: me J 
IM as a slow learner; rather, I w 


Vou] d 
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himself the auth 
in a letter of J 


| “ch, 1959 
put the skids under him and make him get busy or get 

I feel that it is up to the student of ability to Meet the re out, 
ments of the course; I see no reason why the course shout © 
boiled down to meet the level of inertia of the individual be 
in New Rochelle we are not as hardboiled as my statements 3 
seem to make us. In dealing with the lazy and indifferent, 2 
do counsel, cajole, scold, implore—but we Never cut what = 
believe to be reasonable standards. We do all we can to Sve 
the student from failure; that is, we do all except lower a 
standards. 


“Last year, we tried an experiment with Thomas Shorthand, 
We formed a class of 29 students (seniors who, for various 


lazy and indifferent, and those wh 
mentals, did not learn shorthand. 
at can be learned quickly and 
“Summing up my random expre 
time that can be devoted to lear 
Speedwriting or some other brief 


sidering; if a group of students a 
pushed i i 


© were weak in the funda. 
And yet, Thomas is a system 
easily. 
ssions, I would say that if the 
ning shorthand is short, then 
“System would be worth con- 
re simply lazy, they should be 
real ability; if a group of stu- 
o learn a symbol system, they 
all, because they could more 
skill that is well within their 


should not study shorthand at 
profitably concentrate on some 
ability to master.” 


Wallace F. Bowman 


for h th ool 
’ merly a teacher at e same sch ’ 
OW associated with 


the Southwestern ` Publishing i 
or of shorthand textbooks, takes anothe 
anuary 9, 1950, m 
“When I talked with you some time ago, I pes a 
what the same idea as that. of my brother with -a a 
the advisability of teaching shorthand to slow eanan offered 
oth would strongly recomend that slow learners h edwrit- 
some other type o Program than shorthand. Since re use 0 
ing and other shorthand systems are tools, the success dual. It 3s 
Suite ol Will depend upon the ability ef the individual elow 
quite generally agreed t 
which stenograp 


oe 0 

hat there is a minimum ability b 
ic work js unsuccessful. itin 
“With this thought in mind, I still recommend Sp =| Jow 
irable form of shorthand to be ee 
learners, In other words, | sincerely believe that a en P 
will gain more from the study of Speedwriting than ing along 
study of any symbol system. The theory of Spope wiin words 
with a reasonable writing ability (ranging from 70 to 



















} 08 
4 minute, 
ape ility, I Id recommend 

k ntial employability, I wou recomm 
Mug a student has pote l of attention is given to 

ujf a studen ter in which a great deal of atte g 

mester 1n 
second se scripts.” 
ritten tran 

typew 


HAND individual ability of the student) 
: dependin spete of work—and this without home- 
red 1n 


y records similar satisfactory experiences. - 
Wr 


i in Speedwriting about twelve years 
: . pelea mc E Lha > nonacademic curriculum in 
die “Hi h School. One of my teachers took a summer 
=a te Speedwriting Institute and thereafter taught 
padng as an elective primarily for nonacademic eee 
son many academic students became interested in Spee a 
ing, thinking that.in a very short time they could pe ew i 
to make note taking in college easy. Many of t on A 
Speedwriting for one semester and found it very useful. 


To quote further: 


“Our nonacademi 


pupils studied it for one year and many 
o them went out in the city and found positions where they 
used it in place of ord 


inary stenography. Also, the fact that 
they were able to attain a reasonable rate of speed in one year 
it ver them. Another thing of interest was 
“with a year of typewriting and a year of Speedwriting 
ne able to take the Regents Examination in ms i 
Ne Stenography and obtain three units for two years work. 
ae the High School of Commerce we are developing a 
tical Course and I plan to introduce a 
Dot ex €Nior year in liey of two years of stenography. oe 
will es these Students to attain the speed and proficiency =i 
ve do ep ned by the regular stenography students; however, 
Position, Poet that the 


s y will be able to take and hold very good 
aS general clerks.” 


a 
k, tter from 


gi 
“he 50, urther inter 
to Not i High School ; 


y inviting to 


esting points are ware m 
. s ic school. 

r S primarily an academic s > the 
p lire ta “nough students interested in shorthand for | 


hing 
wi Writin. Sears. For this reason we have been teac 
The Ae in One year, nosthand 

ademic Students that want credit for the $ Regents 
take the Combination Shorthand and Type 


-sround 
“year. Those with a good English backgrou 


k L. Baker, Principal of the High School of Com- 
Mr, Frank 1. ) 


Yonkers, in a communication dated December 22, 
on ) 
merce 1n 


; f 
Miss Olga Hyra of Yonkers High School o 
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usually pass with the required 75 (short-time) or be 
poor spelling has accounted for 


t 
most of the flin Lately 
Regents. The Social Studies stude 


. on 
_ Students In the same ie this 
according to the School examination—dictation at 80 word Pass 
4 minutes, S for 


“A number of alumnae ha 


ve reported usin 
college and in 


business with favo 
In view of the testimonials 
duced, it seems to th 
writing should be tes 
tal classes should be 
are satisfactory, Spee 
curriculum. 


Epwarp R. GLEICHENHAUS 


g Speedwrit: 
rable Success,” e "NBE at 


presented and the evidence ad 
< present writer that the value of Speed. 
ted in the Metropolitan area. Experimen. 
started in one or more schools, Jf results 
dwriting deserves 4 definite place in the 


William Howard Taft H. §, 


Books 

THE THIRD MENTAL MEASUREMENTS YEARB 
isen Buros, editor. Rutgers University Press, 
pages + XIV, eo 
This is a book of tremendous usefulness to workers in the field of 
mental and psychological measurement. Teachers, counsellors, and r 
Pervisors will find it to be a treasury of information regarding tests ; 
ability and achievement in subject matter, character, personality, a 
vocational aptitudes, No single volume in print to-day encompasses A 4 
lar a an area of such useful testing information with such fullness a 


OOK. By Oscar 
$12.50, 1949, 1047 


g 
detai 


. 1 . l 
The Third Mental Measurements Yearbook consists of two md)? 
Parts: “Tests and Reviews ( 
751-978). In ad 


Pp. 1-750) and “Books and wA 

. dition, there are five indexes and directories: f Titles, 
Directory and Index, Publishers Directory and Index, Index o 

Index of Names, and Classified Index of Tests. locate i 

f its contents, it is very simple w i $ 

ut any test, book, or reference in it. The pe limina 

pat on the back f eir wise use of varied type styles. an d tome 

the dullness that ; often present in such large factually pac “ied cros 

It also speeds the job of locating headlines and titles. Tae ai 

es and indexes enable the reader to gather pertin 





E E T. - 
_ For each test mentioned the following information is given: 
tion of the personnel for wh 
in which the tes 


. . . bd é r roup 

t 1s published, Whether it is an individual or £. 

the Cost of the test in standard 
the time required for ad 


t 
Ee T ’s name, 
ministering the test, the author’s 
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2 p00KS plisher, the date of publication and co 
1 , 
of the PD 


‘ewers, 66 review excerpts, and 3,368 ref 
py 320 reviewers; 





Pyright, and whether the 
thods. 
ble by IBM me 


“Tests and Reviews” lists 663 tests, 713 Original reviews 
The section Tes 


erences on the con- 
ests. The purpose of 
pel authors and pub- 
rket and to Provide test 
the construction, valida- 


‘dity, use and limitations oË specific t 
struction, +> words of the editor, is “to im 
the reviews, 10 fewer but better tests on the ma 
lishers tO place d urate information on 
ith detailed and acc s " 
users Wit nd limitations of their tests. . . . e Zeal of Professor 
tion, y a an testing is radiated also to the users of tests. He admon- 
Buros for : inculcate a “keener awareness of both the values and dan- 
shes a ie accompany the use of standard tests.” He tries to impress 
ia er wath the “desirability of suspecting all standard tests—even 
x T a ared by well-known authorities—unaccompanied by detailed 
ee truction, validation use, and limitations.” Even the test 
data on their constru ; lon, n d d think 
reviewers come in for an exhortation when told “to reconsider an thin 
through more carefully their beliefs and values relevant to ee E 
Each test has been reviewed by two or more experts in or rhes o 
uin a fuller criticism of it. Such outstanding authorities as Wrightstone, 
Tyler, and Remmers have contributed liberall 
e critical and objective at 


y to these revealing reviews. 
titude of the editor has spurred test writers 
0 strive for greater finesse. Its 


spirit is brightly reflected in the accuracy 
and the reliability of the book, 

5 ction “Books and Reviews” lists 549 books on measurements 
iit closely ds and 785 excerpts from reviews of these books 
ludes tests and books published through Ponta 
many reyeali art has great utility as a bibliography and as a source 0 

The Tps o8 and Provocative ideas on testing and evaluation. 

ental nts Yearbook is a volume that ma 

f pect and adm t was handsomely designed by a 

ued, Bae <8 t e. It was wisely planned and expertly 
lests wil 


ers of educational, psychological, and men- 
Many rich 
M B, Reie ich rewards. 


related fiel 
167 Thos It inc 


easureme 
Iration, I 


© the ey 
US covers us 


RN l 
th beefy SEEK POETRY, Translated and edited by Rae ON 
socia Material by William Rose Benet and Mark Van 

When hotes, Inc, $3.50 

git onld was much try and 
Ceg louri Song, Art, music, philosophy, the drama, poe T. sions 
Si worlds ia Greece long before Rome and its -m i all. 
tere Sent ò aire. €y survived long after its de aiie ave 
© contains powerful evidence that the = gift itself. 
of q an Matter but have not tarnished k Anthology, 
© voly Samos, One of the poets of the old Gree ry poem at- 

meu der review supplements, in a dedicatory 


79 


. . . elf 
younger, Greek civilization prided its 
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tributed to him celebrates a child’s first victory, a writing pri vie) 
This poet lived during a period approximately three entie i school, 
Christian Era. He wrote: fore the 

“Young Connar won the writing prize 

And eighty marbles proudly took. 

The children clapped with wondering eyes 

So fair his copy book. 

All honor to the Muses be. . .” 


Many children and adults have had the urge to write since then in th 
magic environs of Greece and they have continued to deal as did thes 
predecessors of old with the eternal themes of life and death, mee 
laughter, satire and love. j 


Modern Greek Poetry, which is a poetic treasury of the last two cen- 
turies, contains several special values for the student. Chief among these 
is the editor’s talent for translation, a rare art at its best. The lyric 
feeling, the emotional overtones, the vividness and the nuances of the 
originals are not lost in the change into another language. Rae Dalven’s 
introductory essay on “The Growth of Modern Greek Poetry” and her 
chapter on “The Folk Song: Source of Modern Greek Poetry” are par 
ticularly valuable. Since Miss Dalven is an American born in Greece, 
she brings to the task of anthologizing Greek poetry since 1751 a meas 


ure of scholarship and a mastery of both Greek and English so neces 
sary for the complete success of such a project. 


I cannot resist quoting a brief passage from the work of en 
Anthias born in 1900 and, therefore, a man familiar with the native 
and jetsam of two world wars and the desolation of pas ‘own 
land. The following passage is from his Epilogue: 


“Tramp! Tonight the night is so fine, so fine; 

you may even sleep on a little bench, tramp. 

Thought has broadened life so much, so much, home.” 
that man has made the earth and all the universe: 4 


þe- 
e at the 
The philosophic twist here is applicable to the plight of man 
ginning of the Atomic Age. 


G 
; ern 

In this anthology there are poems in profusion by ome en 

masters. Miss Dalven has culled the best examples from ting af p 

poets. To help the reader in his initiation into this interes li ar 

Van Doren indicates a suggested list of readings sa the “demo! y | 

Benét discusses the current struggle in Greece pr ernmentally | 
or everyday colloquial speech and the “purist OF go 

proved language as the medium for expression. 


juable ê | 
Teachers will find that Modern Greek Poetry is 2 Y? | 
to their personal libraries. | | 


Extss LIEBERMAN 
80 
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professional Standards for Teachers’ 


Salaries” | 
ANDREW G. CLAUSON, jp,** 


ES. It is clear to those who have studied 

BASIC —_— k hedules that several basic principles are a 
matter of salary be explored and clarified. V 

d. These need to be explored and clarified. ery often the 
yer m is discussed in a very fanciful and theoretical manner 
p ne who are not responsible for recommending to the 
a sane the amount of money it should spend On teachers. 
On the other hand, those whose chief concern is budget-making 
are likely to overlook the teacher as a person and to concentrate 
oa minimum financial outlay based largely on supply and 
demand. | 
I should like to present what I believe is a constructive, prac- 
tical approach to the scheduling of teachers’ salaries. It is ap- 
parent to those of us who have studied the matter of salary 
shedules that there are several basic principles involved. 


IMP 


ORTANCE OF TEACHING. First, the community must 
fecognize th 


accorded ay teacher s perform a valuable service and should be 
s Rok recognition due a profession. Without imitating 
us descriptions found in textbooks on education, it 
America ‘ts that our teachers help to mold the future of 
Teaching has “y train the Americans of tomorrow. : 
elven to oth as Dever Teceived the recognition which has been 
plaing thi er professions, Perhaps the nature of the work CX- 
Mite eae “Octors are Called upon to use their skills in a a 
ate critical. e matter, The problems with which they “ 
ton Person jc are of such a complicated nature that m r5 is 
‘tribution ;. CDtirely unable to act Therefore, the doc e 
"ie and pe Wuite evident and is an immediate object © 














W , 
* Maze oe me gains prestige by his ability to cut through 


alities and legal phraseology to settle a > 
tant Gn an immediate problem. In like "an are 

Ă Offer - straighten a firm’s books or to prep 
Mena) addr 


` Study of delivered at The New York Society for the Experi- 
Me ber, p cducation, March 3, 1950. 
“ard of Education, City of New York. 


EX, 
The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in Tue EpucaTION uai 


which is on file in libraries. 


CE 185 


N. 
a 1% 
Eastern Press, Inc., 83 Flatbush Avenue, Brookly 
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— HIGH POINTS 
an income tax return, and the en 
a project successfully completed į 
not so the teacher, 

The work of the teacher is constant an 
diate successes are his lot. The best work 
takes years to come to fruition. 
of an individual that the teacher’s efforts can be Measured ade- 
quately. Even then it is difficult to evaluate the contribution of 


any single teacher since all pupils gather their learning from 
many teachers, 


l [4pri, 1950) 
Sineer can point w; 


with pri 
n a reasonably short dae 5" 
d slow, Few 


of teachers ge 
It is really only ; 


and his services are lumped into the City’s general budget, the 
Mounting size of whic 


h is a source of irritation to many people. 

In spite of the difficulties just mentioned, the professional 

contribution of teachers is apparent. To them we entrust hs 

care and development of our children for from twelve to six- 

teen of the most formative years of their lives. Their specific 
skills of teaching are worthy of our greatest respect. . 


ACADEMIC PREPA 
a method of measur 
munity in comparis 
it has become nece 


RATION. Since we have not hi A 
ing the contribution of teachers to the sont 
on with contributions of other ee 
sary to use other standards. Chief —_— 
these is the recognition of the academic preparation neces are 
for teaching. Most salary schedules throughout the mae 
ased on varying amounts of professional preparation. In 


s a 
it should be understood clearly that all valid single salary $ 
ules are predicated upon equivalent preparation. 

6 


highest entering salary f 


| tines of gee SA 


ypac HERS SALARIES 


ree oA 
(UMS. A second principle of salary scheduling is the 
[NIMES 


t of adequate minimum and maximum salaries, In 
eablishme r problem very careful attention must be aid to 
his particu i the schedule—but for different reasons. The mini- 
both m m is the immediate concern of Prospective teachers. 
mum be high enough to compete with initia] salaries in other 
It bus and in fields which require somewhat similar prep- 
r 
aii. ; 
In recent years, great strides have been tak 
minimum salaries of teachers. Much remains 
ing 1949 it is probable that some prospective teachers were at- 
tacted to other fields by the higher initial salaries, New York 
State paid higher entering salaries to other groups. While the 


en in raising the 
to be done. Dur- 


or any teacher in our State was man. 
dated at $2700, these other salaries included $2898 for engi- 
ners and economists, $3036 for Statisticians, $3450 for archi- 


tects, $3846 for insurance examiners, and $3190 for New York 
City policemen, - 


\othwestern University’s Bureau of Placement recently dis- 
he tat a Survey of 169 well-known companies indicated 
59 pone beginning salaries for college graduates in 
i be $245 per month. Beginning engineers will get 
iin k rs Personnel, $240; accountants, $238; general business 
lege brad 4; and those in other fields, about $252. But col- 
will me Who begin teaching in New York City schools 
Masters dee? $208.33 per month or $225 if they have a 


MAXIM 
Most tthe - While the minimum salary is of importance, 
A betance T feel that the maximum salary is p geng 

ef Concern « S the attainable maximum salary which hile a 
ic! beginn, to those who enter teaching as a career. = are 
Me te ary is attractive, most men am alae 0 
ug When uring themselves of a professional stan 

ave reached the maximum. ` financial 

reach maximum at a time when their fin 


, ur men 
In ough, Bteatest, This is especially true le reaches 
just a Ys with 16 salary steps, a man tea 


lege. 
the time his children are ready it aie 7 
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i TS [Apri 1950) 
This adds a heavy burden to his financial ¢ 


. ommitm 
though this burden falls more heavily on men, there m Al 
women who have to carry similar responsibilitieş, many 


Furthermore, while admini 
come from the classroom, it should be pos 
who loves teaching to remain i 
an adequate salary. It is difficult to fix 
Comparisons with other p 
cause the earnin 
basis. Other pr 


while the teaching profession is regulated by the st 
community. 


| this maximum salary. 
rofessions are almost impossible A 
gs of other professions are usually on a fee 
ofessions are independent and self-regulating 
ate and local 


INCREMENTS. A third principle of salary scheduling is the 
provision of a stated number of annual increments for satis. 
factory service. The number of increments and the size of each 


y vary from community to community. However, 
the increments should be so set that the inc 


ent amount to induce capable peo- 
ple to stay in the profession. An increment should be regarded 
as a natural step toward a guaranteed maximum, the attain- 
ment of which was a valid reason for entering the profession. 
An increment is not a reward for one year’s satisfactory Service. 
Such a philosophy would provide a false incentive for satisfac- 
tory teaching. | 


An increment may very properly be withheld from a teacher 
who fails to render 


i competent service as defined by pote 
Education, This may be an expedient to warn a lagging pa ta 
of possible further action. But it would be folly to mo “in 
teacher’s increment could be withheld year after Ebr ues 
sufficiently meritorious service, Jf a teacher’s service r 
to fall below the Board’s definition of satisfactory, steps 5 


er- 
be taken toward the removal of the incompetent teacher. p 
wise, some children will be penalized by faulty — a 
Indeed the entire 


profession suffers by the retention © 

iutely incompetent teacher. ked upo’ 
For the satisfactory teacher, increments should be looke eachet 

as automatic steps toward a maximum as long as This may 

meets the Board’s description of satisfactory service: 

8 





ERS’ SALARIES but should not impose 
ppACH ‘, alertness requirements bu s “p 
dude en on the teacher in addition to his teaching. 
in ur 

due ) e s 
p W FOR MEN AND WOMEN. A fourth principle 
AL e niio is that of equal pay for men and women. 
of salary $ 


ew standard seems to be just. It does, how- 
than Ne een question. What is to be this salary 
aet, r just for both men and women? Unfortunately, 
i that the public thinks of women when it thinks of 


teachers and sets its teachers’ salary schedules with that in mind. 
Our men teachers feel that the salaries sO predicated are not 
ufcient for those with families. This feeling is shared by 
many women teachers who have persons dependent upon them. 


DEPENDENCY ALLOWANCE. From these teachers comes 


the suggestion that once a basic salary has been set which will 
be professionally adequate for a teacher, the schedule should 
Provide a limited numb 


er of dependency allowances for men 
“Women teachers who have dependents as defined in the in- 
Come tax law., They point out that this was done by the armed 
ns and is now in Operation in several school systems. The 
Uggestion iş ne 


W ] i , but it merits 
ach though, and requires considerable study 


I 
the mey like to digress here for a moment to comment ka 
By ¥ for more men teachers. Over the entire nation rH 
Credib} our teachers are men. This would seem to be ‘h pam 
Be of Percentage, Our own City of New York roe 
* ae in the profession from 50% in the high sc it 
of _ less tha 4o/ d The scarcity 
Men in th Av, in the elementary grades. salaries 
Rd © lower Srades is partly due to the ue z older 
n and Foire likely due to men’s preference her levels. 
Thy © subject matter taught at the hig reachers, 
j It ig und we men, This is No criticism of wom articulatlY 
ee Need th “niably true that adolescent children, P se 
afrajg 4 CONtacts and uidance which men can Bri” able 
Nh ined that & bers of cap 
Bre, Atil teach; We shall not attract great num d guarantees 
Mer com ang acquires more public prestige an 


9 





me a long way since men received higher salaries _ 
co 
We have 
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It is difficult to set a salary which is equally fair to ny. 
terms of social and moral responsibilities. The only ae in 
possible at present is to arrive at a salary schedule wh: Toh 
guarantee a professional standard of living to a teacher, A will 
the term “professional standard of living” js to d i 
To me it means that the teacher should be able to Mingle with 
other professional people of his community on an equal oe 
ing. He should be able to buy new books, attend lectures es 

plays, go to the opera, and travel. These ex ; 


Xperiences help him 
to be a better teacher—but they are expensive, 


TS [Aprit, 1959 


SUPERVISORS. A fifth principle is that the Salaries of super- 
visors and administrators should be hig 


h enough to attract the 
most capable people. Since these Positions entail additional 
qualifications and added responsibilities, they should compare 


favorably with executive Positions in the business world, 


COST-OF-LIVING. Even if all of these principles of salary 
scheduling are used and an adequate basic schedule is con- 
structed, it then becomes a Matter of interpreting the “profes- 
sional” schedule in terms of the economics of the day. A pro- 
fessional salary schedule of $2500 to $5000 set in 1939 would 
have to be $4175 to $8350 today because the cost-of-living oe 
risen 67% since that time. However, teachers’ salaries do we 
Operate under the same circumstances as do industrial = 
For government employees the lag in adjusting ee 
cost-of-living is much greater than in industry. In ee 
slower in coming and smaller in amount. But, on the 


l : ' coming an 
hand, in bad times salary reductions are slower in coming 
e cuts are smaller, 


; ot 

For many years it was argued that teachers’ salaries aP ive 

be too high because they were compensated by et short 

factors, namely, a good Pension, a long vacation, an existe 

ours. While these alternate compensations may pein in 
years ago, they should not be given too much impo 

salary requests these days, as 3 


; ; ; ' industry 

Pensions are widely accepted in business and e hue 
normal condition of continued, satisfactory aapi h, the rate 
the teacher’s retirement allowance is reasonably high, 


10 


ppAcHERS 





SALARIES 


i gota the fact that a teacher must give 35 years of 
| 


couple be able to retire on a reasonable allowance, The en- 
ce tO on of retirement age is being reduced to 30 and 
eral p of service. 
even | y ne time teachers had a short work week in actual 
While a it is recognized that the conscientious teacher 
«hool hour ‘hours outside of school in Preparing lessons, mark. 
pends = = palling materials of instruction, attending meet- 
ng an raking courses. The extra time spent on these duties 
oe the normal work week to an average 40 hours, Mean- 
while, the average work week in business and industry is de- 
ceasing. A 40-hour week is practically regarded as a maximum. 


lage unions are now seeking a work week of less than 40 
hours, 


The long vacation enjoyed by teachers is not a cause for es- 
shing lower salaries, This lengthy vacation was not cre- 
ited by the teachers. It was Originally created to give rural 


n time to work on the farms and to give a much-needed 
tt to children during hot Weather. 


rr teachers spend their summers studying to improve their 
enrich : ion qualify for higher licenses. Others travel and 
ets ag roaden their backgrounds. Many of the men teach- 
all of mS the summer. I should venture to say that even 
t would be “achers did Nothing during the vacation but rest 
hing children P! after ten months of intensive work with 


Dg 

JOET 

ni to S MITATIONs, In cities such as New York, am 
hoe rie j adequate teachers’ salaries is circumscribed by 


ided with wt ations, All of the City’s services have to E 
City h across tha rE taxing power. It should be r enaiga 
“Proxim “board increase for our school staff costs 


Lids, “ey $4,000,000 for each $100 increase. 


SAL re- 
tai, hog ARY PROPOSALS. Before I close my 
s ay like to consider the New York City — 

iffcult to prepare schedules for ane 
© teachers are in disagreement on 


eet ee S eÁ 
on the part of the teacher is also very high. This 
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aaa 


OINTS ldon 
requests. Last September, I placed a res 


RIES 
g SALA 


olution befo igh sC based on equality of on and suc 
of Education containing new salary schedules, Then pri. ard > schedules a exist in New York City, they are entitled to 
provided for a $300 immediate increase for al] teachers oe equality does ential. Furthermore, they Point out that, in the 
parable increases for supervisors, and a New maximum of got salary — jn the costokliving, their i 
This increase would haye been similar to increases face of a 67% 1 


1949 in Chicago, Boston, and Washin 
maximum salary would haye been greater than 
granted in Cleveland, Newark, and Cincinnati. 

I believe the new maximum of $6000 would 


Ncreases have aver- 
given durin, 


Ston. The increase in 


aged only 21%. 
those because for many years they were 
Steady ther increase ana ea, that their stack ja as Ean 
Provide a re, $ underpaid. They 7 a 
sonably adequate salary for experienced teachers. It would | a that of the hig mi ape ded the demand of the vocational 
amount to approximately $115 per week. This new Maximum To this ae educed teaching day or an Increase 
would be an increase over 1944 of 77%% for elementary teachers | high school teachers for a r hers to be increased b 
and 33% for high school teachers, in salary, the desire of elementary “i er tp | y 
Some of the most capable prospective teachers changing from salary steps to years o Hj vice, iA k jia 
tracted to other places by the higher maximum salaries they | cch separate group of supervisors, and many o 88 . 
offer. Many of the communities surrounding New York City 
are in this group. According to the 1949 salary schedules on 
file in Albany, teachers with five’ years of preparation receive 
a maximum of $5500 in Scarsdale, Pelham and Hempstead; 


$5600 in Bronxville; and $5780, plus up to $500 for dependents 
in Garden City. . 


ese maximums are reached a 
$5125 and $5325 of N 


ave super-maximu 


are being at- 


PLEA FOR UNITY. It is unfo 
a Education included $13,000 
Proposed budget, there has be 
it item while the association 


tality and disunity. Perh 
8 too late, 


rtunate that, although the Board 
0000 for salary increases in its 
en little but polite recognition of 
s go their merry ways of imprac- 


aps they will see the light before it 


i, have an excellent staff in 
) muc Credi : 
of Eram; edit for this 


utomatically, just as is 2 
ew York City. Some of the me pae 
ms above these for teachers of gy high 
In New York City many teachers, particularly in racs i 
schools, accumulate enough credits through aler ma “he time 
e considered as having six years of preparation Dy of prep 
they reach maximum. In other communities six Plains pays 
aration brings higher maximums. For this White ck, $5600; 
$9605; Scarsdale, $6000; Manhasset, $5800; Garden City, $083 
Bronxville, $5900; Hempstead, $6000; and Garden 
plus dependency allowances, teachers 0f 
“n the Superintendent of Schools asked the ere as mé 
ganizations to comment on my resolution, there w 


’ qniz d 

rs org e 

different schedules suggested as there are teache increas 
tions. The chief de 


the New York City school sys- 
must go to our splendid gr 
&roup laai i hope we never allow tampering with tha 
p : re. Permitting Pressure groups to take over. m 
lin y chers haye the high privilege of working In y TO a 
ind; ` other profession in America has ie 
To them indirectly influenced the destiny of so many peop h 
‘toice g ia ee With hope for we know that they, by = 
ile ction, have faith in the — —_ he 
vil, ideals, T man beings can be moulde 
Unite them. 1) sho 


uld receive higher salaries. I hope they 
Ves beh} 


€ 
tly op; vOCracy 


Mse] 


tions. 
ind reasonable salary recommenda 
1200 | 

mand seemed to be for a $ 


lly. 
which would cost approximately $50,000,000 annually 


-ated 
° mplicat 
TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATIONS. The rhe elementary * , 
further by a difference of Opinion between the 
12 | 


13 





The elementary teachers reply that they are entitled to a fur- 
€ 
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A Layman Looks 
of Science* 


DAVID H. MOSKOWITz*«*« . 


Recently, in a brief autobiography, Albert Einst 
the novel but defensible thesis that “ 


important than what he does or suff 
a layman, as distinguished from a 
ence, invites the science teacher to r 


about his 


objectives and practices. 


at the Teaching 


ein advance 
what a man thinks jg ed 


ers.” Itisint is Wi 
professional teacher of oe 
examine his owp thinking 
Lest the p i 


observer of science teaching; 


an essential part of education for modern life; 
a realization of th i 


level antagonistic, cer tainly at the high school 
evel. 


The distinction fre 


quently made between “pure” science and 
“applied” science ha 


S persisted all too long, and has tended to 
retard, if not prevent, the improvement of science ae 
Yesterday’s pure science js to-day’s applied science. It is doubt- 
ful whether the arbitrary distincti useful purpose 

t ‘ary distinction serves any vate 
at the high schoo] level, or even in college at the undergra sare 
level. It is, perhaps, serviceable at the post-graduate vee 
level and in industrial research, where the frontiers of 
edge are being assaulted. Id of sci- 

at there is a healthy ferment brewing in the fie eriodi- 
ence teaching is evidenced by the multiplicity of books, ‘mong 
cals, essays, and discussions devoted to the ce Science 
ese is the volume, edited by Earl J. McGrath, a on m 
in General Education (Wm. C. Brown Co. Publishers, e teac” 
lowa), which I commend to the attention of all sc Corga” 
ers. The volume sets forth the efforts of 21 colleges x discuss 
ize their science courses for the non-specialist student, ! 
z Reprinted fr 


) om The Teaching Scientist. 
* Assistant Sy 


Perintendent, High School Division. 
14 





a ere 
a ey rrr ee EL 
cee, 1 ee, ee S] 

8g Z 


TEACHIN G 
ey courses in secondary schools 
gence SULY urses in general education. 
co 


’ € e 
‘n scienc h ve en oyed two 
in i science teachers ha J 


» and appraises trends 


) advantages to g de- 
, shared by teachers of other subjects: 1 concrete, ob- 
¢ no 


sr" materials available for demonstration and laboratory pur- 
i impressive profusion; and 2. almost daily dramatic de- 
ses in mp science which arouse universal interest and ca 

velopments agination. The applications, the Consequences of sci- 
ur aky dge pervade our daily lives and activities. We 
e to speak, steeped in an ocean of technology. The impli- 
e on af selenite advance in the realms of politics, economics, 
wal organization, and international responsibility are of such 
moment that one has every expectation of observing an aware- 
ws of these implications not only in the courses of study, but 


n classroom practice. To put it bluntly, there is little or no 
such awareness evident in science classrooms. 


There are two concepts, which are different but not unrelated, 
Which are accepted by all teachers of science: scientific method, 
and laboratory work. All science courses, general or special, 
Pire or applied, embrace both of these concepts; in varying 
fee and emphases, to be sure. No one any longer speaks 
ne scientific method as if it were an invariable series of steps 
pursued to achieve a desired outcome. There are scientific 
var A ich have ingredients in common, but which are 
Mity o ~ ws of the conditions of the problem and a inge- 
ve investigator, Suc common procedures as 0 ~~ 
Sng the F og surement, recording, forming a hypo . ‘ 
"Mane as ypo “SIs, drawing conclusions, repeating te m 
of kn, checking device, fitting the results into the _ 
wethad, Thee facts—these by no means embrace the whole 
ige “TE ig an important ingredient to be found ir 
edness; or willingness to be De J 
conclusion. The ability to appr il 
h “portant an outcome as the factual know 
€r 


Ving Peen i variety of approaches advanced as ipo 
a 8¢ of scientific methods: pirar ane 
ir “ntal, cience courses always embrace 
“Mphas; 


‘ndividual lab- 
1S On demonstration and individual 15 
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——— HIGH Points [4 
oratory work. Unfortunately, in a preoccupation wi 
tion and observation—witness the elaborate laborat 
pensive equipment—the complete outcomes, bo 
knowledge and in scientific methods have not always been 
ized. Much of the laboratory work, far from contributing = 
an approach to problem-solving and to method, is of the = k 
book variety; imposing a set procedure, a Prescribed serie S 
operations, the recording of “observations” (many of which 
either are copies from the book, or may even not be so), and 
drawing a conclusion known “without reference to the experi- 
ment.” 

It is not inconceivable that a sm 
experiments may be devised whic 
and instruct in scientific methods, so that knowledge of prin- 
ciples and an understanding of methods are both achieved, 
Then laboratory experience will take on new meanings, and 
‘additional dimensions. Individual and group projects, discus- 
sion, surveys, interviews, library research, orthodox laboratory 
techniques may all be contributions to laboratory experience. 
O revert to Einstein’s thesis, the brain is as much an instru- 
ment of laboratory work as microscopes, and test-tubes. 

The proposed revision of laboratory experience is certainly 
not beyond the ingenuity of science teachers, 


. manipula. 
Orles and = 


In Scientific 


aller number of laboratory 
h serve to illustrate, apply, 


DID HE SAY “WHOM”? 


tor. 
Lt. De Garmo lunged past the desk toward an open eleva 
The clerk snapped at his heels like ¢ tenaee 


ne moment, please, Whom did you wish to see?” 


ingly: 
e Garmo spun on his heel and looked at me wonder 
“Did he say ‘whom’?” 


, d.” 
“Yeah, but don’t hit him,” I said. “There is such a Le Lake 
—RayMonp Cuanpier, in The Lady in 











ow to achiev 
Ty believe that a few hints on h eve 
n 





How To Be An Outstanding Failure* 
0 


’ enthusiastic response to our reprinted exposition 
pew intricacies of Federal Prose ( January, 1950) leads 
styns 
j the 


SUCCESS as a 
be well received. 

1 ght also 

lure M 


„g our bit to be helpful, therefore, we present 19 of the 
Domg ‘I rinciples guaranteed by Movern Inpustry a mag- 
j cardina l e ought to know) to produce, if faithfully 
gine whic ift and spectacular failure in business and industry. 
r a points do not apply to schools—which would 
= - indicate that school supervisors who wish to qualify as 
front-ranking failures must try 24 per cent harder than business 
execunives, . ' : “ ” 

To bring the two situations into line, for company” please 
read “school,” and for “executive” read “supervisor.” 


—Eprror’s Note 


evements in executive life is medioc- 
€ executive nor his work is much no- 


One of the easiest achi 
nty, in which neither th 
iced until one day he di 


Sappears and is replaced by a man the ~ 
yi eany hopes will do b 


etter. Anyone who can get into exec- 

i e ranks can achieve mediocrity without half trying. 
oong a big success, growing in the job, and moving i r 
88 responsibilities ic a good deal harder, as any enterprising 
i Sement man can tell you, from his own experience ang 
Iie. CXPerience in developing the men under him. 

aa lot harder however, to b tstanding failure, the 

ot rocket thar a: iah oo ming down 
% it dig Boing e Bives as brilliant a fizz-bang co cutives 
3 studied ¢ a i is probably because so few exe 

Orm Principles of failure. i 
- "bordin E Ment men tired of being lectured—or ay 
par’) has 0D how to be a successful executive, > Be a 
qe “OMpiled this Checkup Chart on How 

nly dozen 
: the bad ateur Will limit himself to three or a qhe a 
Ue for hi de listed ere. A man who Way uninterest 
Ne failureg Will try all 25, Even men totaly 


jest 18 a 
n “Op ay find the list worthwhile, for 2 J is 
“Oy of Tighe | ith the permis 
the Publisher” Industry, May, 1949, Reprinted wi 17 
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ae E 
G FAILUR 
stn no more dramatic way o 
OwW-not-to, 


f demonstratin 
There is prO 


§ your in- 
drop dead. Even the most Optimistic and 
‘ 10b than to k b h 
in lity t0 fill a apt to be convinced by such a gesture, 
n ; 
HERE'S HOW! iet we iai for pen that you fail to learn 
' i l 9, Be nt job has to teach. 
l. Ifa subordinate makes a mistake, let him have both bar hat your prese i” sath alt Do aha T T 
rels, preferably in front of others, the company ; he top. Ambition © 20” == 
Lets Fess service to the top. Ambition is a mired, but 
He'll be taught a good lesson; namely, to cover UP future errors į d way, but want exp 
stead of airing them so they may be remedied Promptly, = hard Way, 
2. Never accept responsibility for 
sibly avoid it. 


this is different. 


“10, Get into office politics, preferably with both feet; if there 


a decision jf YOU can pos. 
If you don’t accept a responsibility in the first Place, how CaN you be 
held responsible for falling down on it? IS assures You of getting 
nowhere, because the bigger and better the job, the More the responsi: 
bilities attached. If the company wants firm ans lems, let it 
rent an electronic c 


: t some. | 
i ae = stand at least a 50-50 chance of being wrong. If you 
is l 
use your feet, the chances increase. 


wers to prob 
omputer. 


3. Develop your ability to pass the buck— 
at night, if need be. 


ere’s nothing 


better to give both subordinates and superiors a sharp, 
clear picture of just what kind of a Person you are. They'll fight for the 
Privilege of Wrecking you, l 


4. Keep your nose to the grindstone; 


to new ideas by getting out and mixing w 
Own or other plants, 


Better wear out 


ll. Be sparing of praise for a job well done. 


Why let people think you’re soft-heart 


ed and can be won over by 
intelligent work; might 


make you popular 
take private lessons 


12, Be sure to stick your nose into the gripe-and-grouse ses- 
sions of your subordinates, 


Cuts you down to their rank, makes you one of the boys instead of 
‘leader and the representative, to them, of the company. 

13. Le Prejudices for and 
Jour decisions: hot reason, 


en who let facts 
"P with the 


don’t expose yourself 


against people and methods sway 
ith other men in your 


interfere with their Prejudices are always coming 
right answers. That’s bad. 
- Never bother to fi 


m nd out specifications for your job, nor 
Smacks t 


your nose than your brains. 


>. If a superior gives advice, endear yourself to him by let- 
ting him know you really d 


on't need it, because you know 
everything already, 
c may believe you 


B 5, g: % much of a desire to know, learn, improve. "Ea 
e * j . o j 
, to the extent of setting you free to seek a car Pected rire keep subordinates in the dark on what's 
elsewhere more Worthy o your talent. | k every Cy : them. 
6. Keep your finger on every little detail of your work, l6 k “i decreases their value to you. i 
day, relentlessly rob Ww SVelop techn; : ked. , 
. ill 0. "ques for looking overwor 
is way you'll never have time to look ahead at your future p Jour mit the impressos you can’t wd four bemi me Wm ™ 
lems or plan for your major tasks, Achdtonm don't ie POsition SO why trust you with more duties? 
; os cisions; i ; 
ever consult with others in arriving at A ove all never Create te nt, haughty in eee Guanes. 
HSCUSS anything with anyone; always talk, but a l, If Pect on the Surface, hatred underneath. bandon 
r isions, But by ignoring “tly, Oy “X€cUtive habits are too ingrained to a 
They might help you to come to better decisions. if of the Aci Cet Wor > Never relax —s = 
others you may soon come to be known as The Lone cet with. AP ne fat ~ Stale © job lo down. An executive W 
foomstraw Cor » OF of whatever concern you are associa lg | Sas Useles Job, slows you = 
‘ial: bituary. t- -Mil ` as one who never had a sp 
you can imagine how 800d that will look in your o do, pay 20 4 Goog Uk OUF Hoes ed 
8. Never check upon your health, or if you do, p | "ith Penge, to sea rm for social prestige. 
tention to the doctor’s advice, Min 
18 


interferes 
j st, interfe 
Cur name in the papers while you last, 


€ Job for t e company’s sake. 


19 
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Toward A Realistic Reading Pro 
HERBERT POTELL ae 
New Utrecht High School 

THE PROBLEM. The 





F apii RS 
n REM. tem the march of the movies, television, radio and 
attempt tO $ The problem, as can be seen from eyen such a 

the comics. 


position of it, is a vast one. Yet we ought to be able 
e 
reading Competency of « y exp 


where in the United States is 
Strangely enough, educators and 


on at each level that the student to whom a diploma has 
to cert 


ted is capable of reading and interpreting the English 
‘i oe hi accordance with his mental capacities, | believe 
a can achieve this objective. 


tudents 
CVery. 
a Nation : ay 


HE SCHOOLS ARE DOING. There has been a 
net reading committee within the Bureau of Educational 
Research for many years, but not too many t 
of its existence, functions, or accomplishmen 


budgetary and other restrictions, the work 


eachers are aware 

ts. Hampered by 

of the committee 

has, despite handicaps, proved fruitful and worthwhile. 

The central control over the reading activities in the elemen- 
» Junior high and vocational high schools lies with the 

Board of Superintendents, In practice, however, there is no 


clearly coordinated program. Individual principals and schools 
handle the problem pretty much as they see fit although there 
sems to be a fuller 


Program in the elementary schools. There 
are about 140 Specialists in remedial reading assigned to the ele- 
auy as These teachers are concentrated chiefly in 

erprivile 


» are even more so. 
cynics, the frustrated and those who feel in 
er that the situation is hopeless. Admitted 


A word for the 


one way or anoth 
at our society places no premium on reading; admitted that 

we nave created a vast Pleasure dome” in the form of movies, put at PS, 6 

radio Programas, television, comics, all of which compete for the 

attention and i 


and are associated with a pilot experi- 
= sary provision 
time of our students ; admitted that the motiva- ools, 
ton to read iS 


ged areas A 
Apart from this there is almost no fur re 
for remedial reading in the elementary 
_ 18 slight; admitted, too, that one can become AS we ascend th clear program be- 
meon = (and what other success ag e vid p dily dn rena el poe are a 
hen.) Without being able to read competently. osts of n l individual school is suficien 
all these d amaging admision, ‘d that we conscio on-teaders, If the individual schoo am 
Pir what have we sai US of the . something on 
didn’t alr cady know? These are the “slings and arrows ° i Wide basis Pe i y ant k k exists, the 1- 
eng Outrageous fortune.” v ial teacher Pt er =“ Gen = ally scarce rA 
1 . ; ective- 

ka of t. teacher loads work against the maximum ¢ 

Use Progr 


avat 
am, Disci linar roblems are agg 
“Utlet nad Udent wh pl 


one ainst 
It is time we took up arms ag 


i me 
However, we certainly shall not be progressing if we beco 
hopelessly 


= : s d 

bogged down in the search for the villain s a 

ere be any such), High school teachers blame the Ii teachers 
atter blame the elementary school teach 


find an 
schoo] teachers; the | 


ah T TEN blame the parents who in tan plame he i 
- Recriminations will not help us. No 


ust 
s on Who doesn’t know how to read m 
On the ; energy, 


ern every- 

n o a acute conc 

te vident school level, in spite of the we have not yet 
ę ram. 


al 


ev d among teachers and supervisors, rog 
è herent p 
* thor oughly comprehensive and co 
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ure are formidable obstacles in 
lated and executed program, 


It is not that Nothing is being done. A 
spread awareness of the gravit 


ordination and direction. After a 
about remedial] reading, 


attempt to cope with the problem. What 
for it? 


Have I been unfai 


reading problem? My colleagues will be my judges. Look 
Closely at the students in your Present classes in English, social 


studies, mathematics, science, bookkeeping and merchandising. 
Ow many of their d 


ficulties are Not related to the fact that 
the printed Page yields no Meaning to them? 


we can all look 


ing is 
to the future with dread. The se 
Presented as a Minimum Program and it is time we admi 
or NO compromises. 


1. Personne] t 

It is pretty well known that all teachers on all levels ar ina 
necessarily qualified teachers of reading. It should be car efu 
in any remedial] program that our best and most re cx 
teachers be assigned. In Some cases these teachers mT need 
perts in reading; in most cases Probably not. They wi 


m imen 
guidance, some retraining and a fairly free hand to exp r $ or 
With tec ‘ques. The problem is so big that we canno 

22 






0 © purpose, however, is not to set up another 
Y agency over principals and teachers. | 
me “ and ever y school there should be assigned tent 
Tet duie t Reading, (Need will dese gs oH 
d leach aties are conceived as two-fold: first, to work w 
ter tS of remedial 
“Ned Wi a 
to th 


L READING 


am less than the best brains in the educational 
or 


ip settle 
syste. ts . 
1, Requiremen that at the present time one may become 4 
It is a hemiahers schools, a teacher of common branches 
tracher in the ‘high schools and a teacher of English in the 
in the PAs witli having had a single course in the metho- 
high sc perm reading. The Board of Examiners should 
j dology © evision of educational requirements for these licenses 
consider p uire a minimum number of courses in reading, 
. s addition, the Board of Superintendents should encourage 
the participation of present teachers in a retraining ig oa 
Setting up borough training centers, under the direction of ex. 
| perts in the field, will make for cooperation of the present 
teaching body. Increment credit should be granted for such 
work, 
3 Physical Set-Up 


There must be a central, coordinated, carefully conceived pro- 
sram reaching into all of the schools at all levels under the 
tection of the foremost authority on reading we can attract. 

activities of this division will include: developing programs, 
a iting teachers, experimenting with techniques, coag kA 
ee tikes setting up controls, making statisti 


; ers Con- 
ith reading classes and other i: instruc- 
SiR ran, PLO em; second, to provide remedi 
Cult case PUPS of n 


Regu, each > More than five, to some of the most difi- 
mail ed ch- 
to al rem t tea 
tout be cal reading classes, guided by competen 


teen. 
sion ted in class size to no more ta we do 
i Vision Must be made in the budget so ctice now. 
“Derg ye our Other regular classes, as is = sis, Ca 
“iti to ould © clinics established on a aue iat 
Service five schools in its area. The clinic 


ar 
ik Oep 


23 
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HIGH P 


OINT 7 
staffed by psychologists, remedial readin © [ári 


1, READING —___$$________ 


19 50) qgMEDIA 


ea, Saf agani a ophthalmologists on o alting g Is the physical set-up of classrooms conducive to reading 
< needed. Ihe clini Othe ' or browsing À 
equipment and supplies for testing one oa have ade? nh “students selected in accordance with clearly articu- 


work, To these clinics the sc "fated principles? 


hools would “Orrect; 

l refer Clive 

— a fe ih (those who have not responded iy ES Caseg 

ip a individual treatment. Services should b any struc. 
Ost basis to parents who could afford sam ~ Supplied on 

underprivileged., © and free to the 


4. Flexibility of the Set-Up 
Although I cannot conceive th 
at th i 
for many years to come, the set-up is a will diminish 
enough to permit of expans; von a to be flexible 


serials . 
6 a i elementary school level the improvement in reading 


arrying on adequate 
materials 18 noticeable. There are numerous attractive books, 
yellillustrated, with large clear type on the market. The sad 
th is that very often budgetary limitations prevent our schools 

from purchasing as many of these books as they need. 
On the junior and senior high school levels the reading ma- 
terials situation is much more desperate. Although publishers 
x | " beginning f make efforts in this direction, it is still diff- 
ir absorptio ae cult to find books that will attract our older students. We must 
por should the situation begin to do research on this important matter—not only the 
tacher of English but also the teachers of social studies, science, 
mathematics and all other subjects in which the ability to in- 
‘tpret the printed word is important. After such materials 
tits ro in quantity, liberal budgetary allowance for 
$ ek Ol ooks must be made. The present inadequacy of 
situation must be rectified. 


CO 

bat pe SION. It would be the height of naivete to expect 
in whol ram outlined above will be adopted immediately 
ally have ™ > Part; yet an approach of this sort will eventu- 
realistical] 0 be made if we are to solve the reading problem 
teacher ? f Meanwhile, what about the suffering classroom 
Pens? “pp Ue to sit with folded arms until the miracle hap 


S : . 
Must be ane, ry important present questions are ones at 
0 


next, the junior high schools. 
2. Eea Individual School Set-Up 
department ion x d Department, but also within every other 
vide for growth 1s dependent on reading skills, which will pro- 
owing questio and challenge to the retarded reader. The fol- 
school ns are presented as guides in evaluating present 

: ray and setting up new programs: 
ones for remedial reading classes sequential and 
stud vet Do they provide for growth in line with the 

ents increasing maturity? 


b. ; 
Are records and files for individual students cumulative? 


c. Is the testing program a valid one? Are the best stand- e answered 


- Unfortunately, the scope of this paper does 


Is ther € 


- Is there provision for a pupil-conference period? 


ac ; 
othe “rence period for all teachers in the program 
common problems? 


be Broun | ieetions may be raised to the program rs gm F 
Noy am conse: excessive cost. There is no oubt that 


ONscienti ; i considerably 
€ .Clentious] rough will cost "k 
than ; y carried throug -more expensive 


f reading cr ipplest 
25 


to dis 


Q l . 
Nr society cing spent today. But which 
Y~this program or generations © 


t 
i per 
r ae + being used? iq a n lengthy discussion of procedures, Tapa = 
- 48 there a librar mate- sor at may b tised under pres 

rials? y of mimeographed and pamphlet “d fua Conditions, yi a leah die subject of sev- 
e. I ali | arti 
f S the provision of books for the program adequate? th Nally cles, 

t 
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Speed Or Efficiency? — A M 


i rARIAL STU re 
= C ™Mentary sBCRE d on straight copy writes—should be the ultimate 
on Typewriting and Stenography m measure’ Sting.” ) 
EDWARD R. GLEICHENHAUS goal for tYP | , 
William Howard Taft High School pFECT ON es — Cal ication au- 
eachers ege, } 
“Audacity, audacity, and yet again audacity!” was the Slogan thority, Dr. Jann y mni ae aspect of ihe uem a 
coined by Napoleon for winning a war. “Speed, Speed, and vet versity, alscusses Fa eid seldom be used in the develo mental 
again speed,” seems to be the Motto adopted by most teachers speed,” he insists, S$ the dismay upon the studen, who 
and supervisors in their efforts to teach shorthand and type. stages of skill. road | č Ly p ie type- 
writing. It seems to the present writer that the accent on speed | writes twenty-one words per | ae — A one pi 
is somewhat misplaced. There are other more important factors imed writing only to have the _ eee <a at ten words 
which should be stressed. It is possible that we permit ourselves should be taken off for each error; if the stude 
to be misguided by the exploits of champ; 


nt had two errors, 
mpıon typists and short- 


hand writers to overrate the importance of 


that would leave him with a score of one 


word per minute.” 
speed. What, Professor Rowe asks, mha - L <n a 5 
— . dent toward typewriting in the future? e surmises that it wi 

SPEED A HANDICAP? The excessive emphasis placed on change his future patterns of practice. 
speed tests in typewriting may be a handicap rather than a help. " i 
The student is asked too frequently to reproduce a number of He will cr cep along cautiously and look at the keys 
paragraphs, which mean little or nothing to him, in a stated because he has been given a false evaluation of accu- 
number of minutes at his maximum speed. The teacher holds racy in the beginnin g stages of ly pewriting. Thus, we 
a watch in hand and stops the class at the end of a specified have killed his speed potentiality by this extreme net 
period. Timing is important, of course, but as Lessenberry ‘Peed requirement, Actually, twenty-one words per 
warns, “Timing may bring with it handicapping tension as tim- „nute with but two 


ing Paragraph typing often does.” * wit h 
e number of gross strokes typed in these tests, divided by 
five, (the standard 


word count) divided by the number of min- 


errors 1s satisfactory for someone 


just learning to typewrite; he should have reported 


twenty-one 


fines ot woras per minute. A baby falls down many 

Foe each each when learning to walk, but we don't spank him 
utes typed, minus fifty strokes or ten standard words for - e ime. He would soon be a frustrated youngster. 
error, establishes the student’s record or net speed. cmp! the shill „only natural to make errors when developing 
—_ is some divergence of opinion as to the — for iji- : ‘call 
penalties invoked to determine net speed. In Seattle, N w ș 
stance, gross speed (no deductions for cave s) is camide : vot measa ats, to be sur €, are failed in our schools if => 
standard, at least in the elementary classes. “Gross wor 4 i Speed teste. UP to the arbitrary speed goal set for the g he 
marks Verner L, Dotson, Director of Business Rönn man- karep, th as such, are a minor consideration in rece pm 
Seattle Public Schools, “can be used in a more impelling word “ders 0 arks, © conscientious teacher very properly 
ner than the customary net words arrived at by the ten kes Bleater ; 


deduction for each err 


students’ 
‘Mportance the completion of the 
it e 
or. Grade standards should Prsti : a ceeds imaa With a minimum of errors. a 
__ oe CIOTA dm the first course, a lee number of om the final | Stio, AC ;° imagine that speed is the p rte a type- 
second, and demand the greatest degr ee of accur acy ai accu 4 Ve ds may be incentives in the teaching 
course. Production and usability—rather than spee T L Dot i A Forum, p, 20, 
Sm sing, UBEA Forum, P nt lha | 1949, "0% Standarde jop Grading in Typewriting, UBE 
"D. D, Lessenberry, Basic Skills for Production Typewriting, U À bey", Xow 
November, 1949, ' 1948 
26 


. m, p» 36, 
e, lustification for a Ty pewriting Grading Plan, UBEA Fors 
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eee IGE POINTS 4 
writing, as Florence J, McGill Observed in H; 
(February, 1943), but care must be taken not to E Points 
unduly the student who fails to meet the standar 
faster classmates. In the attempt to push his « 
times makes more etro 


rs than progress. In th 
the present writer, there is good reason to bel 
be wise to diminish the stress on formal s 


ds Set y 
Peed, he SO 
© experi 
leve that į 
peed. 


someone who js perhaps unfamiliar with off 
pally, the pupil’s fingers should not “creep along cautious. 
Y,” as Dr. Rowe puts it, when typing. But it is not necessar 
for him to exceed th 


. e rate of speed ordinarily required by 
business, 


ce Operations. 


EMPHASIZE THE PRA 
should be 


a specified time limit. Professor Forkner of 
Teachers College, Coly 


mbia University, conducted an experi- 
Jen When he was principal of a Calif high school which 
demonstrated vividly that the pupil achieves greater speed per 
minute in typewriting when he understands the purpose by 
What he is Writing than when he is required to copy ~~ 
1n NO way connected with his present knowledge of his no 
tasks. In addition, Wanous reminds us that “we must keep ti- 
Mind that techniques acquired to do one job are not a sper 
cally transferred to another that introduces something ne 
Straight Copy typing,” he continues, “is different from tyP 


a over to 
ofice forms, and techniques on the first do not carry 
e second,”} 


2 ; ; ° e stu- 
The best incentive for speed in typing is to pais 4 he is 

dent with a Situation which gives him the feeling tha , 

ies p. 24, 
* Frank E, 


Balance 


Liguori, 


m, 
si tion, UBEA Foru 
November, 1949, What About Typewriting Productio 


. The 
-j. W ; in Office Typing, 
Sheet, p. 292, Maa, nae acneee High Standards in f 
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 peraRlal STUDIES 
sE 


al-life business experience within the classroom. A 
peting 3 it budget, composed in the main of material and 
daily of ja a to be encountered in a future job, is the most 
roblems li r of accelerating his speed.* As soon as the stu- 
efective mean red the keyboard, the material from textbooks 
dent has aa ed so that the fastest and the slowest typist 
can a 4 ma commensurate with their ability within the 
si set. Eliminate speed tests, but increase overall speed. 


SHORTHAND ACCURACY. Speed, speed, speed is also the 
axiom in shorthand, sometimes, I am afraid, at the expense of 
accuracy. It may be necessary at times to take notes at an ex- 
ceptionally fast rate. But if the stenographer is driven too fast, 
she is likely to fumble. She may not be able to read her notes 
or she may make too many mistakes whereas at an even speed 
her transcript may be, and should be, meticulously correct. 
True a veteran stenographer will indicate if the dictation cX- 
ceeds her speed and slow the dictator. The inexperienced work- 
~ may fail to do so for fear of offending her employer and 
nictrupting the flow of his thoughts. a 
t 00 many Stenographers writing with considerable spee i 
l ve difficulty in reading their notes and arranging the of 
oe neatly and attractively with attention to the As eel 
by bus 28e. Such, at least, is the complaint frequently Diech 
7 Susiness men whom the writer has interviewed on the s i the 
qui at shorthand contests, local and national, aie n 
panies Cf high speed to gain awards and —e aa 
ad so r at Press their diverse systems may Po 9 per cent 
curae OSS two hundred words per minute w! average sten- 
Branke, But such Speed is not necessary for the her to write 
aster tha Is there any reason why we should train 

N her employer dictates? 


i . , as 
tate! a IS FAST ENOUGH? The pe 
= Teachers a 
SS to know © of Indiana State Tea ihe 


how fast he dictates but likes to f 


Use . ` T ewriting, Wera 
Scember, 1941 Budgets in Teaching Typ 


UN P4, 


»D 
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speak as fast as he wishes and have his 


stenographer record his 
dictation correctly in her notebook, | 


“IÉ pressed to make a statement in 
minute skill necessary to do Satisfactory work in his 
office, generally he (the business Man) will set the rate 
high. But actually the rate, if timed under Normal con. 
ditions, is far less than the hundred word a minute 
standard that we say our students reach. One stud 
found the average speed of dictation of 43 Persons giy. 
ing dictation at the desk to be 58 words a minute, the 
range being from 24 to 87. Do yo 


terms of Words-a. 


Which to most students’ way of thinking 
as school marks go, doesn’t 


0 net words a minute on a 
or three false Starts on arr 


anging a tabulated report, 
copies the minutes of the 


meeting without aam E 
the English errors that were made, waits to be told E 
type needs cleaning and his ribbon changing is n 
ready for the business office,” * ht 
An official of an important publishing house who has hs ot 
shorthand himself sees no reason why stenographers M shou 
i parliamentary or courtroom wor 
0 words per minute. nog- 
id to the ‘tien, “has more than ten a y 4 
of expect them to write IONE pha: that 
minute, Few of our executives ex and an 
t them to have a certain aag A dicta- 
educational background that enables them to take tcoming ° 
tion that differs from a mere form letter. The i ng, gram 
Stenographers is their defective knowledge of spe 
an 
* Ruthetta Krause, 


Comm 
‘ces in Your * 

What Are the Office Standards and Practices in 

nity?, UBEA Forum, p. 35, December, 1949, 

30 


seventy words per 
speed. But we wan 








cRETARIAL STUDIES 


tuation. They have a limited vocabulary; they 
C r s j ” 

ar van Lo and they are frequently inexact. 

lack nea 4 


ur prize pupils who attain the highest speed 
In dentally, ° chool slow down in business because business 
ee xcessive speed. -We have evidence of the rela- 
does not requir < f high speed in such education surveys as 
we unimportance Of high sp 
Seha by the Providence Chapter of the National Office 
ee f ake o ir and another study made coopera- 
tively in Pittsburgh. f mp r n 
After an examination of these surveys, Pro essor — a 
whether one would be surprised to know that in - m sur- 
vey “typewriting speed ranked fifteenth in the list o emp ar 
recommendations according to the frequency of mention,” an 
that “dictation speed ranked twenty-second. 


GET DOWN TO FUNDAMENTALS. The time spent in ac- 
quring high speed could be used to better purpose in ste. 
the stenographer to transcribe her notes neatly and ade thar 
‘nd in giving her a refresher course in English essentials fo 
a important for business. We might also use the = od 

8 the stenographer in the five most frequently Sa ane 
“commendations made by business men in the aes and 
“Ys, namely “Tesponsibility, accuracy, spelling, initiative, 
Punctuality,» 


to li IN EMPH ASIS. It is not the intention of the writer 
ara 
Used : 


: ; § now 
8€ or discourage the highly efficient m open 
ie he Our Schools, but merely to urge the necessity 0 shee 
lng a hasis and roadening our outlook. Are pita of so 
Uny : ously upon a somewhat academic s 


listic to be 
SUided by » Per minute? Would it not be more reall 


n 
iness world a 
sty © actual Tequirements of the busine 
dene 
‘i 

"Ry dence Chapter 
Deen ttio 


‘ation, Provi 
N Surya,’ 1949)"¥ey, National Office Matisgemeit ZA gC ION Impro 
Al E of Og dations for im Curriculum, 
(Rebar ainin fC Duss and a ica ll nee Pia = pter, NO) 
Seat Pubi. Schan*¢ial Education Aden of the Pittsburg 
’ 1947) S with the coopera 
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The Antiquarian’s Corner 
CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER 


aturally pleased whe 


Never a 
received by this department of High 


From Leonard J. Pincus* 
an’s Corner is a secti 


book. Even though th 
freshness and reley 


ance to perennial pedagogical problems re- 
main impressive, : 
€c 


e first excerpt is from 
school of the period.” 
* * ë % 
LITTLE FOR LITTLE 


was the mistress of a school—not of 
a seminary, or an establishment, or anything which pro- 
fessed, in long sentences of refined nonsense, to com- 
bine liberal acquirements with elegant morality, ai 
new principles and new systems—but a real, mo 
old-fashioned boarding school, where a reasona ie 
amount of accomplishments was sold at a reasona 


è 
price, and where girls m ight be seni to be oi of & ; 
Way, and scramble themselves into a little educ 
Without an y dan 


Ser of coming back prodigies. 
* * * 


Mrs. Goddard 


“The second is a bit of 
on the matter of teachers’ 
ered a position 
—_ ey 


* Administrative Assistant, Bayside High School. 
32 


one AN ewhat talkative lady, is describing the new situa- 
m ` 
hearted, SO 


letter ; 
Points. A . "4 


on in High Points that } 


Chapter 3, and describes a girls’ 


i aring 
dialogue from Chapter i oe of 
salaries. Jane Fairfax - east 
aS governess, and her aunt, Miss Bates, 








TIQUARIAN’S CORNER 


2? 


jon to Emma. + * ë % 


DEARLY EARNED 


such elegant sweet children any- 

et na will be treated with such regard and kind- 
a will be nothing but pleasure—q life of pleas- 
= And her salary—I really cannot venture to name 
ter salary to you, Miss Woodhouse. Even you, used as 
ou are to great sums, would hardly believe that so 
al could be given to a young person like Jane. 

“Ah, madam,” cried Emma, “tf other children are at 
all like what I remember to have been myself, I should 
think five times the amount of what I have ever yet 


heard named as a salary on such occasions dearly 
earned,” 


* os * 


CORRECTION: The Present Antiquarian did not —_ 
this “section,” He inherited it and the title from er. 
unberg, whom he named “The Old Antiquarian” in Anti 
‘logue written in the fall of 1944 when “The Young 
Manian” took over, Th 
m 1 Antiquarian thanks Mr. Pincus for these BREST. “a 
M, | pleas memories of reading Jane Austen’s p A si 
y Tn Library iants edition presented to him abou This 
appena à Companion for a round he ord voyage. 
*Ppened bef nae’ d the school pas- 
ape ore he became an antiquarian and the ear’s 
‘ S Were then ; from during a Y ‘ 
bbatica] If th. Omething: to get away the Antiquarian 

renew, pote are more like these samples, the e Austen. 

€w his acquaintance with the novels of Jan 
* *  x* 
From Julius H. Hlavaty* 

I : e across 
£ tly, an reminded of a fugitive paragraph i m Toi one 

Nose Stra ae Might be able Oe 8 3 ro stalls in 

“aa that You And inthe est wals in 
y hand book shops. It is Volume V o 


i School 
a Siena i 


Hi 
‘n of the Mathematics Department, The Bronx #8 
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A i bril, 

of American Biography Conducted by Jared Sharh, i n 
devoted to The Life of John Eliot, the Apostle to ; ; e It jg 
by Francis Convers.” diang, 


* * * 


IT STILL GOES ON 

On leaving the University he (Eliot) ex 

business of instruction, . ` It i » that he dis 
charged the un ostentatious, but i ) 


aving been a school master, There 
which show that ; 


turies the office of 


ongs to the weighty task of building 
Service of the st 


up minds for the 
ate and of the world. : 


s of Johnson.” These are a credit to the stand- 
ing of schoolteaching as a profession. In addition, Mr. an | 
COses with some advice by Dr, Johnson which shows how we 
e latter pundit understood the principles of pedagogy before 
Ose terms were used to name courses. 
* # 4% 
HONEST AND USEFUL EMPLOYMENT , 
T his is the Period of his life (Milton’s) from which 
all his biographers seem inclined to shrink. They a 
unwilling that Milton should be degraded to a — 
master; but since it cannot be denied that he oe 
boys, one finds out thay he taught for nothing, - 
another that is motive was only zeal for the p ja 
Satin of learning and virtue; and all tell what i = 
do hot know to be true, only to excuse an act which 0! 


s ; : : His 
wise man wil consider as in itsel f disgraceful. 
34 


JNTIQUARIAN’S nine ee 
THE 


was alive; his allowance was n 
pli d its deficiencies by an honest a 
sú 


ment. 


ot ample; and he 
nd useful employ- 


* * * 
PATIENCE IS THE BADGE 


. nobody can be taught faster than he can learn, 
E Every man that has ever undertaken to instryct 
others can tell what slow advances he has been able to 
make, and how much patience it requires to recall 
vagrant inattention, to stimulate sluggish indifference, 
and to rectify absurd misapprehension. 
* * «* 


Future Ideas 


something undone. Cotton Mather’s ideas on 
teaching, Milton’s Career as a teacher, Jane Austen’s remarks on 
Schools, Samuel Johnson’s strictures on learning, John Eliot's 
use of translation—ideas for future columns are overwhelming 
me Antiquarian, What’s on your mind? 


RIS Rosenprung Samuel J. Tilden High School 
CN US 


LAMENT OF ANY ENGLISH TEACHER 
. ‘avage tribe I h 
rWilized speech. Came to teac 
a but flung a life-time in the breach. 
—AnistopHanss, The Birds, 
as paraphrased by 
athleen Freeman 
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nn heen mame « aren 
. r FILMS ccomplished to reproduce 
Films of Special Interest psc ‘ of technique a ry in which Miss 
. . . . diges ent in © . figure made of news- 
(Exceptional motion pictures are reviewed for t Pre ovem ) ling abstract figur à 

film chairman of the School and Theatre Comninns É by the , sogle ie with a a Tipos and back in a few sec- 
get further particulars from your STC representative.) “eah sr ich turns aa greater than Hans Christian Ander- 
The Red Shoes (The British ballet Picture 


P How many m 


y engineers from Taylor Hobson Cooke, how 
how man 


1s 
something of a record) making 


i from Mole-Richard- 
vay 300 amp. water-cooled nie Si nicks of slow and fast 
Nothing may come of it in the end, but there’s a Project M w many “choreophotograp 
afoot in England to make a movie from “A Midsum n 


Dream,” with Moira Shearer and Rob 


d Shoes 
mer Nigh d angle shots—have been used to get The Re 

ight's motion an 

Sadler’s Wells balle 


ert Helpman 


n, of round! know that “choreo- 
t compay and The Red Shoes, as Titani a patie a die-hard n Aedidin in the way the 
and Oberon. Miss Edith Sitwell is writing the Script with hotography” isn’t cricket. If not, y 
Shakespeare, and Danny Kaye is studying the role of Bottom, 
e news sent us around to T 


. of painted 

amera helps Miss Shearer be a wisp, a feather, p 
for a second motion.) ’s too much 

, ; “ag : et there’s too 

look. That’s sooner said than done: you write in to 4 “legiti- Mr. Powell has remarked that in real ball 

mate” theatre for reserved seats at illegitimate Prices; yo 

off someone 


he Red Shoes 


allez and 
u fight ‘dlez-cop” while in film ballet you i ae Red pw comes 
Who wants to sel] you a souvenir program in two gt on with the oop. The pleasure in cene, which you 
colors for four bits > you have small children who have been fom the oop, the soaring images of ery, i t get off the 
brought for their souls’ sake clambering past your knees at fre- will not want to miss, though the story i why we didn’t 
quent intervals. There is an adult intermission of ten minutes ground in other ways. ... Trying to figure ou nd time, we've 
er the first hour and a half. (Not even Hamlet had a ten- tare for some things in The Red Shoes the seco ea te 
minute intermission.) Ag you remember how many weeks the “sisted to tell you that there are wonderful oe) ce, as we 
i ’s been at the Bijou—is it 76 or 86°—and how many Pa onide Massine, for instance, when he doesn’t e pe e 
its won and how many tickets it’s sold for seep tear i “wien he does, Hig face and his a i members 
over the land, the conviction grips you that ballet-on-film is F) ” Screen, All the backstage —— style—Massine s 
wie soe is asa pmo | tee he Se a 
i ’ e oes a se ‘ac in ; > Ward a young artist; icks on 
Magical. The ballet sequence which once was once. | y i “ child, or a Stage designer, because a door = outrageous, 
i beauty sd movement, rare for the screen, now of allet, of i echt Ludmilla Tcherina as a ne d man who 
pleasant. The twice-told tale, backstage and in the amr bl: 2a; Anton Walbrook as a wholly self-a very Warm- 
the lovely girl came to grief when she a e p~” the at he worships art; Marius Goring as 4 n 
er ancing shoes into something more comro ? “R Musician, Covent Gare 
seems to lag, | d di th ac Stage” at the Ballet Lermontov includes te Carlo. So 
a wel and Emeric Pressburger, pd pmet who K = Opera, and a winding road oa . A 
rected the film, and Ha; kroth and Jac i SAt eni K ery alone. oe film; 
designed and hoto ke oe “= erlative craftsmen. er- The Wi 7 a visit for the scenery s a superior f 
wish to sh th h fees be t, employed in 20¥ "e Boy (Rattigan’s play make $ 
sh to show at the idiom of modern art, alace, © no to the Sutton) yright, W4 
“ising and publishing without protest from the p he os reveals COMING yi 
€ employed in motion pictures also. The Red Sho 


complete r 


h 
te din Story 
36 


: a 
8 Sir pas that Terence Rattigan, the Pi came U 
ir 


‘ en 
espect for the painter and the choreographer: Ward Carson’s Life one day WwW 
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psi, POINTS [Apri 

the account of how that distinguished British barr; + 1950) 
the case of George Archer-Shee, a boy of iee took up 
from the Royal Naval Osborne in Ty 
and forging a five-shilling postal note, and how OF Stealin 
carried a Petition of Right to the 

ning the case not only for an inno 


; © suc 
King, after two yeare Pe 
cent boy and nip 
family but for all Englishmen wh 
ties since Magna Carta. 


his dishonored 
Mr. Rattigan, says the le 


Academy at 


o have cherished their liber- 


gend, was at once 


Rattigan’s point not only for the carriage trade but also for the 
toughest audience this side of Blighty. 

Anatole de Grunwald and Anthony Asquith of London Films 
of course permitted Mr. Rattigan to write his movie, and you 
can see it for yourself at the Sutton after the run of The Fallen 
Idol. Severa] brilliant performances and the fact that it gets out 


OF the drawing room more than the play help to make The 
slow Boy an abso 


rbing motion picture. Ed- 
In particular you will admire Sir Cedric Hardwicke, “a ` 
wardian father to the life. His self-contained 2 me 
Personal integrity is quiet and never stuffy; his probity d y 
be chilling if it were not so sensitive. His wife is p ye their 
Marie Lohr, who always suggests a Roman matron, 
daughter, a “n 


e- lished 
on-militant suffragette,” by the very accomp? 
Margaret Leighton. 


Sir 
In the role of Sir Robert Morton \ 
dward Carson, that is) Robert Donat is more p pe i 
does the bravura passages at court, in the House of o emain 
and in the Winslow drawing room brilliantly, but re oe 
unconvinced of his Passion for justice; it is hard. to mae br 
Chere were tears in his eyes when he heard the "House and 
right be done.” He looks like the young Pitt in ae 
38 


ns, 





ER FILMS —— 


rpACH dol in the Winslow home; it is hard to ad- 


young matinée 3 
a : 


pire him., low Boy gets around more than the play, but it 
The Winsto down to earth, or into the nation, in a way to 
pever quite cats that it was a cause célèbre for two years, 
make one app" e in court, with Francis L. Sullivan prompting 
The best buts while every one of his magnificent chins quivers 
be witness W dmiralty and the Crown, and in the Winslow 
loyally for the Admiratty 
in father and his son, the daughter and the iy - 
what one remembers. These are completely decent people, who 
can be relied on. They expect that a government bureau should 
be completely. decent, and to be relied on, though only a boy’s 
integrity is in question. They give up a great deal—money, 
health, marriage—without needing to tell each other in too 
many words why they do it. One wonders how much of all 
tis will be meaningful to an American audience in 1950. 
For if The Winslow Boy means anything now it means more 
an an Englishman’s right to bring suit against the Crown 
cause his son was not given a chance to defend himself 
“Sanst the charge of stealing a five-shilling postal order. It 
perans everyone’s right to the most delicate point of justice 
-ore the law, be ore the press; everyone’s need to defend that 
fellows. If the high school ppoe 
s © play can translate the Archer-Shee Case in 
Present, and 


n 
Past 1908 draw the line. from Magna Carta ja 
More í akn © day after tomorrow, The Winslow Boy 
Rory A well-played “foreign” costume piece. ot eiai 
' SOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High 
m O) 
« The BEST SELLER as that 
cuits Pi York Times once referred to Noah Werte efficacious 
Pedien of ar Who Wrote a perennial best seller y 


ang words in alphabetical sequence. 
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Fable for Educators 
SURVEY 


Proving that the Giftie of Seeing Oursels as Ithers Da 
depend on W hat the Ithers are Looking Fo $ May 


00 et around 
gnarled and dead old tree. Scrupulously cleaned, and bl 
to a dazzling white, the bones of bygone peda gues ] “ached 
tered around on the ground beneath the Overhan g wd 5 
Ennui hung heavily in the torrid air. Hay} & nothing =h 
to do, fifteen buzzards from the United Scavengers Association 
decided to fly over the hills to the education h 


y of conditions and 
secondary coops, Why not? Everybody else 

By common agreement among leisure-ridden Death Valley 
circles, no other enterprise paid back so much in prestige for 


kudo or two, when it comes to giving a 

How else, indeed, could an ambitious 
but not overly-brilliant buzzard become an authority overnight 
—and without knowing anything in particular? What other 
eld invited a simple hest-body to qualify as a social pioneer 
simply by coming in for a landing here and there and getting 
1n everybody’s Way? Obviously, there was none. 


Besides, as all buzzards who had taken part in previous 10 


vestigations confirmed, this untutored avocation was not = 
gratifyingly free from strain on the intellect, but it wg a 
positively diverting—for one could never tell, of iena 
might turn up. And best of all, nobody minded, on ile ing 
Perhaps, the hens and roosters running the coops and a jt?— 
with the chicks—and who cared what they thought a them! 
what did they think they were—peacocks?—the ner i ° 
—Were they cating public Popcorn, or weren't they buzzards 
casoning in this amiable wise, the fifteen bustling erchbird: 
uddled into a committee and proceeded to elect g w a 
“But what do we do after we investigate?” inqu 


ect 
first Œ 
Vultch, one of the younger scavenger matrons, at the 
40 


RVEY 
r Her question 
in ' 


sy een screaked in chorus. 
cite papo apas the Sent 





was guileless; for she was new to this sort of 


e do with the report, if you're so smart?” 
ea an Vultch’s neck stood up. She was plainly 
€ 
fled. sy, girls,” cautioned Mrs. Harpie, the perchbird. 
“Lake eats vey. Rome wasn’t wrecked in a day, 
“This is Clara’s first survey 
ou know,” she added archly. . . ; | 
eme dear,” Mrs. Harpie explained, “and try to re- 
Listen, Clara , om do with 
ember, sweet, as best you can—this is what we always do wi 
m reports. First we sent them to The Carrion and all the 
other dailies; and if they're lurid enough, we forward them 
along to This Beak and the other news magazines. 
‘But why do you do that?” asked the artless Mrs. Vultch. 
‘Don’t you see, dear mephitic one, this is our only way of 
making sure that the contents reach Dr. Chanticleer and all 
the Supervisory and teaching poultry as a complete surprise. 
~ Past we have done better than that. Very few of our 
me ta, I do say it myself, have failed to amount at least to 


his ig what 


i j little 

you must get into that darling scabrous 
e of yours,” Madame Perchbird continued. “They're hide- 
They're = “Te progressive, They’re Slothful; were energetic. 


oMp] à 
e i acent; w 


Oh yes "gat, girls >» i 
A : ladies ay ma yes, the committee assented, oh yes yes yes. 
y 


in their Wednes- 
T | noon Club, reading Ulysses together in 


è tee set a out 
Plet 


“Ugators Composed 
ler Ody cti 


ere eager. It’s our job to wake them up! 


the 
dual inspection more or less a i 
ing up a checklist for use by the com- 
d list almost entirely of queso for full 
om tunately too searching and detailed 
Coop., “Te, read ing like this: > taste- 
ily bing? y ‘Oop cheerful? Avs BEOS in A y hes 
` “Ped? co Ortable? Is the wire soun chicks are 
x e coon Ests clean and roomy? How many 
üne 


pans 


inking 
osts ang Sanitary Facilities: Are drin 4l 
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Sean? wall Sled? a ee POUT Lage 
clean? well filled? If chicks drink from hig 


puddle free from tadpoles? from Wrigglers? rw outside 
Are there adequate lunch roosts? Are they ne pa SWept) 
bathing facilities ample? Are towels furnished > Are dus 


a ee 
SURVEY aa 
re all right. , | 
mi bow about you, Joe—is the school helping you to be- 
waa successful fryer? ) 


ight.” 
Atmosphere and Procedures: Are ¢ c “Ob, Im re E 
purposeful and unrestrained ? Do skes -i ful Serious At this point Clara hang? par ad At ~ = _ 
profuse strains of unpremeditated art? Can anyone h heart in ime, Mrs. Harpie, arr M id y sn ir C-the-wease 
Are they free to run around as they wish in an i ae them? period, part of the school’s guidance program, found a few 
ion? Is there any evidence of original work? What a Fae | wing feathers strewn around the yard outside the Plymouth 
Do the hens cluck sweetly at their flocks? Do th. ae Rock Junior High Coop. Concurrently, Mrs. Prey Over at 
sweetly back? Do you suspect rooster domination? SKS peep Houdan High was talking to a youngster who had picked up 
Guidance: Who leads the chicks around? Or do they | a splinter on the lunch roost. 
each other around? Or do they lead the hens and rs cy tead The survey went forward. Hatching techniques and nest 
around? Where are they going? Is the trip necessar aie care, as taught in home economics classes, were quite outmoded, 
worth it? wes the ladies discovered. Young roosters, essaying their first flights 
This went on for pages, into song, were heard caroling the same old melody that de- 
One bright morning the skies darkened threateningly ove lighted their fathers and grandfathers. At Dorking, shocking 
the school barnyards. A horde of buzzards descended without i j wi cighteen chicks, visibly upset by the intruders, forgot 
warning, and the survey was on. Happening to corner Joe ite °y had learned in guidance and scrambled right into the 
Bantam, who was straggling in the run outside Wyandotte 


High Coop, Mrs. V 


was the preferred s 


W ° 
ultch launched her first interview. This When issued, the re 
urvey technique for obtaining first-hand 
information. 


fine port was quite up to standard. “The 
-S it stated, “seem undeveloped and sullen. They are 
fan to comment on their coops, teaching hens 
„How are you, Joe?” asked Clara pial? ANd studies. They are apparently fearful of re- 
“Oh, it’s all right.” l i Ds we : (Mrs. Vultch’s interview with Joe Dagan i 
“How do you like school, Joe?” € covered wakes and unsafe,” the report continued; “yards 
‘Oh, it’s all right.” 


Weasel litter.” |. (lunch roost splinter m ro. 
E B a ited p vations). “Curriculum is antiquate ae 
glimpse into the two minds involved may throw some ally unsuited n a ARINI, i SRAN hicks. 
light on this rathe laconi “What a stupid, dis- While ther. «0 the needs, abilities, and interests of the ¢ 
agreeable chick” M a Me “Whats have eg, TE is 


. to 
a rudimenta idance program, it seem’, 

rs. Vultch mentally exclaimed. j ected ry guidance p ' behavior 
de ; = with this old buzzard, anyway > ’ young Bantam wom Patterns, op nO functi 
ered. 


, onal improvement in the chicks 
d re ia and ronilitiona teaching ‘methods emphasize oo 
i ” j r : j tC 
shel og agt Ma A aaa aac | esa meh Tee i o no oan 
© 80 through with this thing at all costs. wick feather, : Pee P Tody, 
_Oh, she’s all right.” 8 Ite COllisio 3 hatchj roos 


ther- incid ng and nest care classes; 
ingo o JOU find Mr. Leghorn inspiring at your roost 8° MC all the o dent), 
ings, Joe? i i 


„Oh, he’s all right,” ap” 
How about your friends, Joe—are they happy here! 


ratifying 
three 4e Con Papers carried it, the report made se editorial 
b e da O 


y No i later 
“ans Constity 


% indeed, made it the subject o the report 
= ` a in 

ile the conditions revea gelf-congratula- 
te cause for unmitigal 43 
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HIGH POINTS [4 Pril, 195 
authorities, or for that Matter of | 
community at large,” argued the staff Philosopher, «ee OF the 
haps, unfair to regard them as wholly destitute of atta; PE 
and promise, Although th 


tion on the part of coop 


Ta ° ‘ AN ey 
More significant period of educational Progress, Certainly fro 
this document in jts totality,” the 
“merges convincing rationale f 
hited Scavengers Association, for its Most recent Contribution 
to barnyard uplift, and to those guiding the destinies of our 
forward-lookin coop system, for their indefatigable efforts on 
behalf of all the Chicks, Pullets, and Bantams in our commu- 
nity.” 


About a week later the repo 


rt reached Dr. Chanticleer’s desk, 
i looking for space 
» Just in from the Advisory Board for 
» the barnyard head summoned Miss Cochin and 
handed her the Scavengers Report with the instruction: “File 
it” Miss Cochin placed it in the coop library between Twice 
Told Tales and Tales of M ystery and Imagination l F 
y the time all “Percussions had quieted down, things E f 
once again become too quiet around the gnarled and dead fn 
tree. Scrupulously cleaned, and bleached to a dazzling w im 
the bones of bygone pedagogues lay scattered around on vily 
ground beneath the overhanging branches. Ennui hung hea 
in the air, Having nothing better to do, fifteen buzzards. - - 


; ion 
Frank M. KEGEL Bureau of Public Informat! 
AINNIS 
SPEECH 

Not lon 


: word 
& ago in an article on the Brooklyn dialect the as 


is 


i w 
too 
anyX Was used. Someone wrote in to ask whether é a ary 
Brooklynese, The editor replied: “Larnyx, a misprint | z L 
neither Brooklynese nor journalese, but good red hm STUDY 
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High Points 
UNSUBSTANTIAL FANTASY 


fevered fantasy caused by swallowing indigestible 
It was a fe uld be inconsiderate to ask the reader to swallow 
gatistics. It he ‘ should nibble a bit so that he may appreciate 
a fad such indisposition. Even so, he may not take the 
wha 


le thing seriously. Very few people are d eenly concerned 
i dilemma of the schools. 


NO BARGAIN. Present-day schooling is a bad buy. Any in- 
adequate article is a bad buy, and inadequately supported 
schools are no exception. Schools have been 


run as cheaply as 
possible, starved down to the point of minimum returns, and 
the niggardliness has defeated itself. Through lack of build- 


other classes, swelling the numbers in those 

ize. New York City in 1948 had 
Pupils, and this meant 30,000 pupils in 
a total forty-five each, People hear of towns like one with 
ers, Da Population of all ages of 143 and only three teach- 
five, ME cities the average class size is much above thirty- 


AGAIN d recently 
toward - While there has been a tren 

Nod — Classes, a reversal of that trend has begun. 
0 


dard © Bureau of Reference, Research and tt 
OS seven Of Ucation of the City of New York, in lass 
n Years, 31.9 was the low point for elementary kodi 
is now rising. In the day high - 325 
ecline from the high of 35.6 in ji the 
imap y ~ wave o increased births will soon s rcent 
Taller ql choolg “w York City claims to have ten pe 
© Pede pecs than th for the nation. f 
ue wort? Security Peter Dae of Education, were 
8, tells me that it “has no data on Tr total 
CY gives total state enrollments r supervisors, 
Uctional staff,” lumping together 45 


aver age 
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HIGH POINTS 


administrators, and teachers, including part-time 


are the far more 
hed Statistics are şș 


it has not laid b 
rollments. Publis 
payers rather th 
nation’s teachers. 


Is it to be wond 
dreaming, as the 


reader shall SOO 


TEN PERCENT EFFICIE 
waste time in school becaus 
teachers expend nine-tenth 
and who give Instruction 
energy in rare moments 


over-sized classes Whose 


8 tenth of their 


close and personal meet- 
with that of the pupil. 


GAME. Most 

arn what the g 
Crhaps it js assumin 
ion has ever had 
en teachers knew t 
r own love of learn 


teachers have never had an 
‘nuine functioning of ae 
& a Golden Age to th : 
any widespread ane > g 
he thrill of comminicati n 
ing in such measure a 
set on fire with love of learning 


Opportunity to le 
tion can be. P 
that true educ 
But time was wh 


e by sheer we t of numbers? 


our schools in the 


past twenty year 
depersonalized is 


our attempt at ¢ 


superficial and 


pANTASY Taxpayers are not disposed to pa 
wholesale. hearts they feel it is not worth what it already 
ba ren cape can be oh ey 
costs. e teaching for their money will they be Willing to spend 
i public education. 
more 0 ben enm we get genuine education? Ip other words, 
pal we reduce class size? With all the talk of doing this, 
aie enrollments now threaten 


What can rescue the nation’s schools? İlmin 


Dismayed educators 
have been offering patchwork proposals, but n 


O thoroughgoing 
plan that will convincingly save the schools. 
Reduce class size? To what figure? The report of the School 
ad College Conference at the Hotel 


New Yorker, February 
21, 1948, set the absolute limit for efficiency of a maximum 
class size of twenty-five, and set 4 maxi 


ideal. How can the schools of the Unit 
. growing shortage of teachers, redy 
ve 


Y More for it 


OLUTION. When I asked myself this question, 
7 told me | was unrealistic. Without hope of finding an 
| had 9 the foolish query, I fell into a trance, in which state 
which ~ ridiculous dream, a most impracticable dream, - 
haps i da hal and professional mind cannot defend. ji 
school i ka er may find Significance in it, but I am an 
*Pologies P i p Sgu call 7 sensible. With warnings 
l drean What happened. 
in dreamt that the teachers of the nation had united in Eae 
t wa a “ore than twenty-five pupils into any one e 
Menty 6 ~ Posterous| E teacher was admitting the - 
ten, More ~ arrived at his classroom door, of the ps ed 
D tfive » Who had een assigned. The es held he 
hi Bains nter the room, and then with their e i o 
cs “Xcept a my others, Thereafter the teacher po i 
lation 0 Occasional supervisor who came to rd -_ 
tirreg IN insid srs barricaded their en ee comand 
d as | © locks, ‘The public, prens, long neglected 
ad been. The realities o “hers stood at 
à dramatic form of publicity. Tea are here to 
* their ¢ assrooms and said: “We ð 


“Y never h 


§ 
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Apr; ASY , t officials appeared 
at We are going to teach Under the only co rs me art of a eee toa tama had te on strike to 
make genuine teaching possible.” These dignified Hons that Like B the charge that the it "We gn aa h 
sional words penetrated my sleep, and in m ia md m hail the teachers ai ” “ficient! than before. How 
teachers holding the doors against overloading death or I b hich tioning ten times more e y ; 
ity of wholesale methods. They held the ae Nst the 


39 
à wors, striker s? 
s call us . 
neglect of values, against the crowding that preve against the can you an unsubstantial fantasy, teachers knew each 


Nts in | 
contacts, against defeat by numbers. In the confusi Personal And $0, „me, first name as well as last, and what seemed 
cam state, I tried to clap my hands, > upil by name, 


isti lity. . 

Pe disturbing, knew each as a distinct persona | 
sound. There was applause, however, from many peo more distur a eae 
been fighting overloading in offices, factories, and ames a eer ar R had become the teacher's pleas- 

Parents. They that np pupil’s profit. Training in human ren = 
the teachers were deprivin le technique of working with others had become possi “BY 
ome hypnotic illusion. Because each young person in h sA 
ted classes was better understood by his classmates an $ 
tacher, he seemed the better to understand himself in relation 


eir genius for 
exclusions, so that no one 


good teaching. Each child 


i ee hours instead of wasting to them. He acquired status as an individual in an intelligent 
time for five. In my fantastic vision, teachers were arguing and moral environment. He was more inclined to friendliness 
that it was more profitable to attend three Classes of twenty- 


toward vari s of the human family. Treating ea 
five each than to. sit for full time in Classes of thirty-five to pupil as mn individ ‘ve to reduce PF t T Si 
; people to ad; i ases O . 
their bideen kept out of the ha Pe to adjust themselves to others in p 
or six hours each school day, soon supported the teachers and 
insisted that sufficient tax money be allocated to provide class- 


rooms, equipment, and teachers for full-time education for all, 
in intelligently limited classes, 


_As I went on dreaming, I heard some people damn profes 
sional class-size limitation as utopian, and sneeringly refer 1 
€ teachers who Practiced it as visionaries asking for the pe 
he teacherg answer to them was that twenty-five in a ®4 
Was not the ideal, but twenty was, and it seemed to me in ™Y 
somnolent condition that the sneers soon ceased. f my 
he politicians and the Press almost woke me out 0 take 
slumber with their shrieks that the teachers had no right to t* 


se and off the streets for five 


THE GREAT PROFESSION. The most absurd part ae 
, dream antasy was that people began to respect the enh 
p tofession, Teachers actually appeared to have become fk 
r Own field. The attraction of teaching made i. ople 
wih t education become creative filled many me ofession 
began t “sre to enter the Great Profession. Tha -7 a an 
Women > appeal to red-blooded and virile young level and 
fused’ Whose entrance into it further raised ake oors, 
teachers ae Vitality, By barricading their pea A up before 
Yy dream. ‘aved the schools. Fortunately, I wo 


l 
REDERICK ï Pon too far. Boys High Schoo 


48 
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METHODS FOR NEW SHOR 


Not too long ago, a chauffeur ¢ 
When brought before the judge, 
fact that the automobile got out 


rashed a 


’ 0 

nd pupils are goin 

up with this new shorthand book ?” i 

that this teacher was teaching with the « 

if it were the “old” one. If the shorth 

class “sued,” it would be found that th 

out of educational control. The new m 

and Gregg shorthand were designed to overcome definite han. 
dicaps of previous Presentations of sho 


new” 


BASIS FOR NEW MANUALS. Both the Basic Course in 
Pitman Shorthand 


and The Gregg Shorthand Simplified = 
to build reading and writing speed by reducing the gagi 
load of the pupil in first-term shorthand. Both texts can 
used to cover the ‘on in the 
skill early in the shorthand training through a reduction a 
Memory load of the student. It is this important = the 
at must be understood and capitalized by the an whic 
new manuals are to be used successfully. The methods by 


7 x er com- 
€ respective manuals reduce the memory load diff 
pletely, 


strict- 
The Pitman text facilitates the learning of theory Py s und 
ing the vocabulary to 700 of the most common wo ajor rule 
in business dictation. These words illustrate every het 700 
OF the system. It js hoped that by working wit of the 9° 
Words, the student wil] develop a sound knowledge 


he very bes” 
tem together with a fluent shorthand skill from t 
ning, 





uild 
cory in one term. Both texts seek to build - 


j im QUst tations 
Th ing of theory, not by * "Reg to i “membered that the new presen 
e Gregg text simplifies the learning o 
50 


yp MANUALS 


ry, but by eliminating minor rules which 
yicting the ampi ps Re a uncommon words; eliminating 
| ply f0 erp cing the number of brief forms to be com- 
a om pmo and by reducing the exceptions to prin- 
mitted tO 


ciples. employ a psychological rather than a logical pres- 

Both texts are important similarities. Both texts endeavor 
entation. aaniearning” procedures. Pitman introduces unvocal- 
(0 avoid a in the first lesson; Gregg introduces business 
ok the first few lessons. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE CHAN — s yi hg = pars 
at the memory load in beginning shorthan a dly. From 
duced, the theory of the systems may be covered ae fi a 
the outset it is now possible to emphasize skill as well as on 
ory. Both texts provide good contextual shorthand plates w i 
can be read easily. In the past, it was difficult to do ia $ 
ading, A large body of words or theory had to be presente 
before the shorthand could be read. This difficulty is now 
removed, 
im READING AND WRITING. Good shorthand teach- 
18 has always emphasized fast reading and writing. F es dO 
ly students are excellent at theory but cannot write — J 
to u. minute, This often occurs when they have a a af 
the ae ‘lowly from the beginning. The physical ea writer; 
“OW Writer are different from those of the n cause 0 
onid euy, the pattern of the slow writer Si oe: dic- 
siderable : iter is taking 
tation culty when the shorthand wr teacher using 
the ney, SPeeds beyond 40 words a minute. The q evelop fast 
ttading. ‘extbooks Must adapt his teaching to eans that the 
whim nting from the beginning. This mii a minute. 
The tud, \Ctation Should never fall below 40 wo view of this 
ba it cut alrea Y has a longhand rate of 35. the student 18 
low, ems Mareasonable to slow down. If esult inevitably 
mal be "i Ta below 125 words a minute, the r 


`œ is greatly 
A iting 1S 8 
liai piltcring reading. Fast, accurate wr 

l ast reading 


pO 
rr aai 
A e 
— 
ow 
PE m] 
Cc 


f e writing 
d the hesitations which slow down th 5] 
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shorthand. 


moved, slow reading and 


HIGH POINT 


Since the chief causes of hesitation 


nija eb 
writing’ in the beginnin CEN re, 
longer necessary, These n 


problems in the learning of 
extremely careful not to crea 
using techniques which are 

n the previous shorthand 


Mastery of theory is evidenced b 
to generalize new outl 


written th 


diffculty in 
a principle f 

cult in the older textbooks 
reading, writing, 


ew books have climinate r no 
shorthand. The teacher mye uw 
te or rather recre 


ate prob] 
no longer Necessary P ems by 


y the ability of the student 
ines. The student who 


words added and hated many times will not have 
generalizing the word needed. To try to prem 

oses from the beginning was a 
and probably still is. It is throug 


or mastery purp 


and copying shorthand that the student re- 
views principles a 


drill on t 


nd builds skills. While a certain amount of 
cory 


e in- 
May be desirable and necessary pte, 
ning, the teacher must continuously beware of allo 
period to fly by w; 


1ng on reading and dicta 


term, there 


€ reviewed, T 
automatized a | 
background, th 
ciation purpose 


SUGGESTED PRO 
should scrupulously 


. s ent rea 
plicate the learning of theory or the building of flu 
and writing. Drills in sh 


ed at the outset. To ins 


the use of 
very beginn 
52 


be- 
y without the major emphasis of the T one 
tion. If the theory is ay k pa 
is always the second term in which the heory an 
he student has now completed = “With this 
arge body of high-frequency ae correct asso 
€ grouping of similar outlines = 
s is more meaningful to the student. 


d 
rthan 
CEDURES. The first term d e com 
avoid presenting any problem dg 
be av 
orthand penmanship = throug? 
ist on appe piate pa devices i att 
Penmanship drills and mechanica 


n ger 
ing of the learning of shorthand can only 





ALS 
oRTHAND M _— 


When the student is well along in his theory, 

romper fluency. come back and briefly dril] on penmanship, 

o teacher M a has used fluent shorthand on the blackboard 

The oa em will not have much need for this type of 
in copious 

drill. 


ING. Whether Writing is performed 
READING = Pee of course, upon the Particulars of the 
from the yee which the teacher subscribes. If the aim of 
petty is to reduce problem situations, then it is sug- 
the re qh ding precede writing. If a functional approach 
m ro lapse between reading and writing will be longer, 


To try reading and writing at the same time is to attack two 
problems at once. 


hi À ; der. 
Rapid and repetitive reading serves to increase the un ? 
tnding of da poxttend system on the part of “> pupil 
The teacher should aim to have the pupils read at not less = 

words a minute. Reading implies good context. Rea ing 
t of words or spelling outlines is not reading. There is 
and a place for this type of drill. 


One of the difficulties with previous presentations was the 
ag of good reading 


Matter. Either the sentences a = 

» too Meaningless, or too difficult. In the new short 7s 

Presentations, these objections are largely r emoved. The ading 
capitalize on this fact by developing fluent ive 

beginning of the shorthand training. "i 

always be timed and traced. n ae 

ting device for fast reading. ‘dition when 

“participation of the class. In one to outline 

'ng, he is compelled to pay attention 


a lis 
time 


The 
he pager should dictate at least 40 words as whi the 
Pupil i, 8° Selected for writing should be one wit “id write 
sap TOUghly familiar. In fact, the teacher _— te is 

l to js on the Oard several times in a fluent n to give 
tE Pyp: Write familiar material fluently. This serves When 
© Dup: Je feel w he beginning. 
the Pupil h of fluent writing from t `o familiar, then 
* teach r, veloped a fluent pattern that 1s fa : 


d. 
“toduce new matter that has been p 


S9 
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Apri} 
HOMEWORK. The Most desirable type of hune bril, 1950) 


ment is the one to which the st 
attention, This automatically precludes endless 
lated outlines, or 


bA Most 
. e Writ 
endless repetiti k 


ons of the sa A iso- 
The Gregg text and a supplementary Pitman text su raph, 
ple material. Indeed, if the work is to be Covered i PPY am. 


it is difficult to see how time can be d 


Evoted to wri: 
paragraph repetitively and still do all = 

The greatest value comes from the Di 
ing of contextual shorthand. If longhand is a const ; 
the homework, the i i 
student is spending 


i an on short- 
hand. It is strongly recommended that the home 
ment be exclusively shorthand. 


PROCEDURES NO 
discussed obviously 


teachers have always made use of great emphasis on fast read- 
ing and writing in the beginning in spite of the obstacles pre- 
sented by the older - With the elimination of many 
of the causes for difficulties in the learning of shorthand, it 
now b r than merely desirable to use 


for shorthand skill in the very 


ecomes necessary rathe 
those procedures which make 
eginning, 


SEYMOUR Rosen New York University 


CH ICD 


WHO SHOULD TEACH 


ung 
Only the brave Should teach. Only those who love the you"? 


. ’ 

should teach. Teaching is a vocation. It is as sacred ier paan F 

ire, as inescapable, as the genius whic an artist. If 

great artist, Indeed, a true teacher is a priest and he 1s creatu 
e has not the concern for humanity, the love of living l 

e vision of the priest and the artist, he must not Puan Buck 


res; 


54 


f or : 
udent will devote k ASSign. 





AGE FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
G THE ST 
sETTIN 


an educational instrument was recognized 

atization as f what we educators label as the “new 

“before the advent o ial Studies.” The 

before the “Tentative Scope of the Social Studies. 
pogran” “= loyed it to clarify religious thought, as a ve- 
Get who eon and public enlightenment, knew ia 
ticle of — a streamlined activity culmination. a para es 
jo its p -telling reenactments through whic moral pre- 
of Jesus, story ht, are not too remote dramatic techniques. 
cepts were a monty the miracle play further Taage 
The ayy e : albeit limited to subjects o 
he educative efficacy of the drama, 
ecclesiastic a piyam Aig drama. 
ee a i not aa n to the formal play with 
tization in education is lele ta ihe 

or sole 
is costumes, scenery, props and prompters, no pwned 7 al 
teaching of English and social studies. There is m akor as 
mot any form of our communication of np in "i Tohn 
to children. The story of Joan who had two apples a 
Td g | ization of the number concept 

who had two apples is a dramatization o e n r keers a 
+2 = 4. Story-telling, conversation, experiments, 


see. ization in one 
"ons~all these are methods of utilizing dramatization 
its many aspects. 


l Ay : dra- 
A NATURAL MEDIUM. From the child’s ree J” 
Matization is a natural medium of expression. “Let en Ay 
i Such as “this is how an elephant walks bo s and ii 
di à bird” grow into “cops and robbers,” “cow J ja d 
Dot . Playing house” or “a party for my dolls. that he dra- 
tati = 18 Or hard at an adolescent to see “uch like 
the ” himself, In dress, speech, manner, how very often imi- 
tin Movie idols! In play too, the aio adopt- 
Ing a i "acteristics of an athletic star, apa ® m stage to 
Stage in “MPion’s nick-name., Thespis keeps pace tr 
AVA continuity of experience. any-faceted 
Ppea] ‘TY OF APPEALS. Dramatization has ono an at- 
Phere ally fostering retention, physically itic i r 
n thing ag d ge an we underestimate, 0 
al na appraisal, No urable 
Aitea of this procedure and z pleon mbl program 
= = Play done well in a class 55 
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H POIN 
The scope of dramatization is as wide as a 


will make it. So many pupil talents ca ing 
speeches, dancing, Singing, organizing, background renting 
directing construction activities in the Carch, 


makin 
props and costumes, Acting ability need n es scenery, 


of the prerequisites for presenting a sound play. remos 


n ingenious 
tgo te 
n be utilized: „n acher 


THE PUPIL-WRITTEN PLAY. As dr 
from the childhood imitation and 


of use in the social studies program, one notes an increase in the 
necessity for experiential and factual preparation for its presen- 


tation. A dramatic situation which does not originate from 
actual or vicarious experience 


amatization evolves 
gang play levels to the plane 


has no educational value and 
can only result in an embarrassing, gauche performance or 
nervous flights of the i i 


imagination which hardly serve even 
] ty of social studies dra- 


even the most traditio 

the pupil-written play which grows out of his personal back- 
ground, giving full play to his natural, non-bookish speech, 
his- faculty for creative and constructive expression, that the 


teacher must turn for the greatest measure of her success in 
social studies teaching. i 


The socio-drama has 
program of instruction. 
possibilities for 
levels. Even the 


S personal experience is the only backgroun 
necessary, 


proven extremely valuable in eph 
Much of its eminence kanra 
successful use with groups of peed which 
dull child can participate in a p d preparation 


i ith the 
THE CHILD AND THE FAMILY. In connection ya il 
social studies topic “The Home and The Pans me situa 
Projects himself into a dramatic role based on a F incidents 
tion which he knows. Children dramatize pr arent t 
which demonstrate their reactions to various chil pan em of 
sions such as the little brother who is a pet, the : m 
ittle or no allowance, unfair allotment of h “ee un oe 
noyance of constant running of errands for a iad «justice 
cratic attitudes in the home, or any one of the my 

56 


soclA them by grownups each day. The teacher acts as 
K on : 


visited UP er, ie, “What do you say when = — ai 
hief q ame > What argument do you give when this si ation 
c hat: hen the same children are asked to project 
ace? e eenflicting adult role, to answer their own 
x% he adult standpoint, as they have heard adults 
complaints from t erhaps, as adults should answer them in a 
mwer them, F, , = of mind. Putting the child into the posi- 
_ = ie requires thinking the problem out and an 
oa De naleraki . 
he of the series of dramatized problems are then cho- 
a E the children and put together in play | = pre- 
ar in a free ad-lib manner. A strong feature of t rae 
nique is that children need not memorize a set epad : 2 
is necessary is to remember main incidents in t = = y ¢ i 
the plot: first this happens; then this happens; t ee l ‘ A 
fnally this. The teacher often finds it remarkable and en = 
ening from the mature standpoint to see children mirror a 
scathing accuracy every child and adult failing. They swags i 
argue, lose their tempers (in the spirit of the play), mies 
‚om, irrational, unjust, unsympathetic, and sometimes = “rd 
ols patronizing in their characterizations. Not a od 
se under the heading of salutory effects of pode logical 
a epa is that it often relieves the child of a psy aie 
snee he “talks out” much of his bitterness again 


ues- 
ia MATIZATION OF HISTORICAL EVENTS. The aus 
tigue 'Y now arise as to whether or not this —e aes A 
tio an © used on topics other than those germ fing Yes 

Ps within the home. The answer is a — of experi- 
tial pe uP to the teacher to give the child a oe real an 
Vital Peep “ration, to create a situation which see ality can 
Tere te child, If this atmosphere of present Se as he 
feels the ue child may reenact a historic =) i ircumstances, 
"'SWeting O May have reacted to a a event answered 
Let Us i he feels the historic figures in t 


bus’ 
“ an episode to illustrate. apm as Columbus, 
Urn back, What arguments a = these disgrunt- 
: e 
fearful : eping on? How do you addr 


as- 
ents can 
> Mutinous men? What sort of argu™ 57 
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FIG POIs [April 19 
suage them? How can you impress your convictions on 5 
What are your reactions and moo aS a common on them 
Columbus’ ship? What prevalent superstitions and ey on 
ster your opinion that Columbus wil] lead you to ve. lefs bol. 
Even these brief suggestions demonstrate how children r doom? 
ture the spirit of a scene by thinking it out, possib] = Cap 
details, even if they do not exist In s 7 aadi 


trictest historical fact. 2 
“YOU ARE THERE.” Another fine dramatic technique which 
may be translated in terms of social studies is to be found in 
the excellent radio program “CBS—You Are There” The dra- 


0] 


nt vantage points 
rs single out bystanders for opinions; 
- Microphones are tuned in directly to 
figures in history, living and talking their deeds. An atmos- 
phere of the urgent and immediate is created. At the end of 
the scene, a news analyst summarizes the happenings and in- 
rerprets them in the light of their significance to American 
istory, present and future. 
is technique has a further advantage in being a broadcast 
Program in which the children read from scripts. Standing 
behind a “mike,” alive or prop, precludes the use of way 
and costume. In this procedure, as in the socio-drama, the 
child must Project himself into a situation, transmuting y 
past into the vital present in an imaginative flight inspirel. 
the wealth of Vicarious preparation the teacher can give 


: : m 
AND NOW TELEVISION. The radio is prolific soil f° 


jes 
. . i a| studie 
which to harvest dramatic techniques of value in socia 


i C 
. ; rmidab 
teaching. The same is true of its newest and most fo >” for 


competitor, the television program. “Whats My Namig suc 
many years a popular network feature, may be a. two, % 
cessfully with the class play approach. In groups ‘at e life 
possibly three, children devise four dramatic episodes a know? 
of a historic personage. The first episode contains ‘second epr 
facts or incidents of the man or woman’s life. The 

58 


=- c 1a. 
OS UŘ O o eg LT 
y a—— 

mme oe  , 


ie 


. more easily identified because the incide 
ode i$ n the third and fourth skit make the recognition 
n, m obvious and simple.. Individual class contestants 

articipate are asked, “What’s My Name?” at the 
hosen tO i episode, the point being to get the answer at the 
end of each, bie “clue.” Should the contestant fail to identify 
earliest poss! erson after the fourth episode, the question is 
he en l- the class audience. “What’s My Name?” makes 
po isthe and informative assembly program too, with 
_ providing the dramatics and the other classes of the 
p grade invited to send contestants. p 

Television which has resuscitated so great a medium as vaude- 
ville has another minor revival to its credit, the old parlor 
game of “charades,” given a touch of video glamour and ap- 
paring under the new name of “Say It With Acting.” This 
device differs from “What’s My Name?” in that an incident 
as well as a person’s life may be dramatized and that the acting 
is done in pantomime. Utilizing this procedure, the social stud- 
tes class is divided into two teams. Team 1 gives three mem- 
sof Team 2 an historic subject which must be pantomimed 
“emporaneously by that group to its own team. Time limits 
ve set for the identification. A time-keeper marks this care- 
yan records the time spent before the correct answer 1s 
© ume maximum elapsed. Team 2 gives a Fo 
cncladan ng À Subject, and so it gies pais a T Wk 
Acting “ -s of an agreed upon even number of y Ane 
in identify te the team which has taken the — ii 
ples of ki Ne incidents is declared the winner. a 
the Delaware so. easily Pantomimed are Washington €i dan 
É Lines TS Minuit purchasing Manhattan, the assassina 
ty, tanklin and his kite. The incidents will vary 
plexity . Anklin and his kite, ‘tellectual 
of t y refinements according to the ! 


nts are better 


lag HELPFUL 
Benere thrus 


SUGGESTIONS. Too often the barisat 
into an educational morass of th i y 
d which she flounders until such me 

Can devise an approach an 


cà from “suggested ao a prepared a 
°F this reason that this writer 59 


Mates € er 

v rials es ror she 

Des, I tea 
ls f 


d cull suitable 
” or “tentative 
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— HIGH POTN 
list of social studies situations w N 
matization. All of the following are applicable to a dra. 
sub-topics of the current syllabi. Opics 

l. 


Uy 


10. D 


l1. P 





- Dramatize or pantomime Do’s an 


- Dramatize a session of the Ci 






hich lend themsely 50) 


Or 
Imagine that you are a movie 


City. What would 


director filming The He 
matic form. 


your six major scenes show? Give these 
ra. 


d Don'ts of Behaviour ; 
ways and Buses. tour in Su, 


ty Council debatin , 
municipal importance. Examples: WA 5 an issue of 


at can be don 
subway crime? What is the advisability of the City’s seller 
sources with the State to prevent future water shortages? Should 
the Council sponsor the tapping of the Hudson River? | 
Dramatize the steps taken by an alien to become a naturalized 
citizen. Build the story of his background around it in human 
interest style—possible title: A New Pilgrim. 
In an election year, ask committees to represent the major poli- 
tical parties and carry on a mock campaign. Parties may obtain 
material from local campaign head 


quarters, investigate qualifica- 
tions and laws regarding voting, study Houses of Congress, func- 


their responsibility to our government. Candi- 
ampaign speeches and harangue voters. Others 
in class provide background of party entertainment, campaign 
songs, dances. Campaign waged right to day before a 
culminating in actual voting by members of the class. ges een 
the poll situation with registrars, district am 
and a demonstration of the proper use of the 


tions of officials, 
dates dramatize c 


also dramatize 
police guards, 
ing machine, 


. ; arly man 
alk to one another with signs and sound such as early 
might have used 


as a means of communication. carried 0n 
Plan a pantomime to show how early tribal life pm uilds, the 
ramatize a medieval fair showing the work of : E ntrasting 
troubadors, players, jesters and jugglers. Dramatıze y agricul- 
County Fair of today. Papier-mache exhibits may 


Songs 
tural or manufactured specialties of the different me enter 
dances, comedy skits may be introduced as a ™! , 
tainment attraction. e sig™ 

- Dramatize the be 


: nd th 
ginnings of democracy: King John 4 . 
ing of the Magna Charta. ‘ncident 19 ~ 
evelop a class Play by episodes. After each “When the of 
lumbus’ life is Studied, put it into dramatic form. atic epis’ a 
is concluded, the class will have a series of drant additio" g 
skits which can then be put together, with = ong Play 
role of narrator, and presented as a culminating 


Columbus’ life. 


e e " f a 
repare a pantomime on Conduct in the Library 





ocak STU 


art Of 6, 5 


ey Nae 
DIE iodicals and magazines to which the school libra 
y, Have z a themselves to the class in a group of dra- 
‘ subscri es 


8 lo es. 5 
matic pas i = points of parliamentary procedure: a) how to 
, pramatize chair, b) how to make and second a motion, c) how 
‘ S$ t 9 
tie reports to the group. 
to 


t four pantomime or dramatic sequences to highlight schools 
14, Presen 


8th, 19th centuries,—and those of today. Emphasize 
oe pm taught, and educational methods. 
c ’ 


t Mother Makes Breakfast, a dramatic demonstration of the 

i strata and modern methods. Children may construct simple 
a or wooden facsimiles of colonial kitchen implements. 
(The New York Historical Society gives an excellent demonstra- 
tion lecture on these.) Some may bring in modern kitchen gad- 
gets such as a can opener, an electric ‘mixer, a toaster, a pressure 


cooker, and an electric Silex. Show how they are used in pan- 
tomime. A narrator may explain the items as the pantomime 
takes place. l 


l6. Dramatize incidents illustrating cooperation in the home, cour- 


tesy to a guest or a host, how to introduce a friend to your 
parents, 


17, Imagine yourself carrying on a conversation with your hero or 


froine in American history. Write the conversation and have 
‘Wo pupils dramatize it. 


' a amatize a sightseeing tour of a South American city. ar 
decide on the places you wish to see. Then have one boy or a 
ctas a guide, describing the points of interest, while the o the 
cosas of the tour ask him significant questions ae = 
a being described. If the guide cannot answer correctly, 
W Buide may be chosen. 

‘ Present 


i f Pan 

ia geant of the songs and ceremonial dances of Pa 

a ome boys and pais may be able to supply authentic 

i Tiie dillac 
rie that a Model “T” Ford and a 1950 Dyma, eee 
have ig exhibit together, Dramatize the conversation y 

1U, p they could speak, -_ 
lifer ma 


(L 
° me co 
A i* the statues in an American Hall of 7 me ent WO “ld 
2 mais, aey, They converse and comment © 

Sine . 
23 centur a dia 


Mag} i nd 

E alogue between a pony express rider 3 

; Prese airmail pilot. days ° radio 

toade merica Today Speaks To America Yest = government 

and eq in which groups of inventors and leaders tributions have 

hanged ation tell colonial children how their co? 
Merican way of life. 


a 20th 
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HIGH POINTS 
tudy of the 


24. In connection with the s 
matize any of the follow 


j UDIES——— 


growth of 


” is not always “the thing,” its utilization in 
ing: The M Ocracy, q ough. “the nll ot can give vitality and flavor to our class- 
Constitutional ee, onpa Te de | goah “the | 
of Peter Zenger, The Constitutional Convention The tial 4 mea r 
Thanksgiving. OS Firg room lite. unii Junior High School 165, Man. 
25. Present an imaginary conversation between Washington’ l pancHe S. SALO l 
Coach and President Truman’s Sacred Cow. S White 
26. Present a radio 


program, We Are Americans 


ional pron. =. 
a strong and prosperous America, eon ig 


The following are to be dramatized using the CBS~Yoy Are There 


technique. 


27. The Golden Spike is driven to Signal the completion of the Union CN D 
Pacific-Central Pacific Railroad. Laborers, foremen, bystanders 
company officials speak, givi 


ng local color. 
The microphone is in the crowd on the shor 
iver as Robert Fulton’s Clermont steams th 


Eyewitness Teports and com 
y po 
Then the “mike” i 


the Clermont for crew, the passengers and 
ulton. 
CBS microphones are 


roll by in covered wag 
aspirations reveal a hu 


28. e of the Hudson 


29, on the Western plains as ie chink g's RESPECT 

ons. Interviews on their bac grounds, tmar f It is difficul ME important to 
; ' i t to get a good teacher, but it is more impo 

an terest story in sige —s a Spect him, One a careful in selecting a teacher for the 
oa discovers the Pacific Ocean. seš school, but once he is chosen, he must be treated with due respect 

correspondents summarize the hardships of the <P gay a and not found ault with. . P - It is easy to laugh secretly at his 

view the men, Balboa, and question their plans for the kts or openly point out his errors, ‘The teacher wil become ill 
Case and . à 
THE TEACHER’ 


30. 


S ROLE. These are but a few representa- 


€ Pupils n Dot be able to devote his mind to teaching, po 
E i a Will lose “espect for him and not wort pap i ja 
. i. ; e dies teach- “Als woy] b ld be far 
tive applications of the dramatic approach to see lies y use of what “he fm mie a eal the pupils profit 
ing. e€ essential responsibility for setting h whose subtle Year E, e is really not qualified, we should wait till cles 
squarely In the hands of the teacher throug be made sen- decrease ine °Y another teacher, but meanwhile there shou 
direction and sagacious preparation the child may be has lai . OUE courtesy toward him. sese Pòt” 
sitive to the dramatic aspects of his learning. Nature Society —“Family Letters of a S). 
the foundation by instilling the instinct for imitation. ha- by Cheng Panch'iao ( 
s s 8 h of its emp" Translated by Lin Yutang. d India 
ae manifested Positive approval by the al ins to the 1° From The Wisdom of China an 
sis on the visual and auditory art forms. It remai to tap t (Random House, 1942). 
sight and IMagination of the educator, therefore, be stagnat, 
reservoirs of talent and ability which too frequen ation4 


duc 
in the normally creative child. In this era of our ¢ 
thought, When d 


abilities js ackno 
sion of our ped 
§2 


an 

ein se alents 4 

evelopment of these individual = expre? 

wledged as the noblest ce a that 4 
agogic objectives, we must recog 


-~ 
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COMIC BOOKS IN THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM 
In spite of the efforts of and 

to turn children away from comic books, the Youn cist 

sist in reading them and in preferring them to standard ` pe. 

of literature. For the English teacher the 


ü Works 
. 3 €Xistenc 
called Classic Comics poses a further prob 


e of th 
lem. Our how cs 
girls tend to make their reading assignment load 


easi 

ing these handy, colorful substitutes for the real thing. PY us 
Last semester during a Book Talk period in a third te, 

English talent class, we had quite a s a 


pirited argument on th 
reading of comic books. In the course of the discussion | rea 


ized that the boys and girls who spoke against Classic Comics 
could not convince the others that such reading deprived one 
of the real pleasure that only a good piece of literature can 
give. The young devotees of good books lacked the words and 
examples to convey their ideas to the comic book champions. 
I refrained from taking sides because, while listening to their 
arguments, I began to form plans to provide them all with an 
experience that would give an actual basis for considered per- 


sonal opinions to replace empty words designed to please the 
teacher. 


Fortunately, 
Marner. After 
the class that th 
added that I w 
a student to ge 


Parents, teachers 


our next unit was to be the reading of Silas 
distributing the books, I casually angen Fe 
ere was a Classic Comic by that name, and a 
ould like them all to obtain copies. I even as ts 
t me one. The look of amazement and ee 
lity on the faces was very funny, but I managed to rea 
ous. I explained that we were going to read the story 10 
book form first, and discuss it thoroughly; in short, 
going to treat it like a recognized piece of literature. 


, i d it, an 
day’s assignment was, therefore, to get the book, read * 
bring it to class. 


irls 
COMICS VERSUS THE BOOK. At the next ssi eat 
and boys appeared, comic books proudly displayed, em to St 
done, all eager for the discussion. I then asked t e develor” 
aside a few pages in their looseleaf notebooks for jentific oa! 
ing of an experiment. We are going to make pi comic he 
parison of Silas Marner by George Eliot with t mi could, of 
of the same name. We carefully charted, as best the name 
main plot, sub-plots, and all the characters. After 
64 





fo yO 
usi wrote a brief analysis gathered from our 
i ked the class to discuss the language 
ach € the comics. I asl ; dins An 
reading ° One boy noticed some stiffness in wording. - 
as well. e unexplained gaps in plot. Another pupil 
other noticed oll the women seemed to look alike. We all 
somplained that that the language was-good; in fact, we found 
„greed, k eneral run of comic book language. Most 
jt superior e 1! the boys and girls enjoyed the story, and 
ae i to get to George Eliot’s book to see if they 
wld ee thrilling experiences or any marked differences 
r analysis. 
"We were a po = for the original novel. After the first 
few chapters had been read, students began to j = _ 
another to report the clarification of events that ha — 
rather strange in the comic book. The whole Lantern n 
ncident took on new meaning. Godfrey’s shame because o 
his clandestine marriage had more reason. As we read ap a 
class commented on the background and motivation for c - 
acter development supplied by George Eliot. They underst 
* origins of Godfrey's weakness and Dunstan’s wickedness; 
Jw the reasons for acts which had seemed arbitrary or 
Pid in the comic book version. Many objected that they 
thought the illustrations had not done justice to the characters 
Portrayed by the author. 


JO MPARISON, After the reading of the entire story, = 
tien of comparing the original with the modernized pi 7 
a We again discussed plot, character, backgroun’, ir 
We i Str conclusions with those arrived at p! ily. We 
had non’ that we had to revise our opinion of om 

ve understanding of Nancy and Godfrey; oo r fain 
a 1 © impact of events. In addition, we ome very 
to Silas and Eppie. All these people had bec 


t the advan- 
d the comic 
impler an 

more attractive because the pe i pi Joe “i long 
Con “qn, The plot is clearly seen, an io 

Megat, math dl Bs al e SRS a po 

Paica] Passages, difficult for youngsters, " 


0 co i ‘ ar 
tages a lete our experiment, we decided to ch 


k to disadvantages of both versions. We foun 
Nore 
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ever, while the novel itself is clumsy 


sermons and difficult to 


only 


in contrasting groups provide a 
acter development along specific 
before our eyes because of th 


wn, but family relationsh; 
further Motivation for ips 
lines. All the i 


€ pressure of enviro 


, finally, that it was worth-while reading 
anguage and stylistic difficulties. 
CONCLUSIONS. 


not cure the entire class of the habit of taking literary ue 

cuts via the Classic Comics, it did enliven our study “re 

Marner, and provide motivation for a literary exper <a 
at the striking contrast between the two versions, discove 


l h m . o d them 
A ae os SOs Toe selves, Was more effective in sage sat 

b ki ita comic books than an abstract discussion cou - 
een. y 


ME S e 
The experiment as conducted imposes definite P alente 
conclusions that may be drawn. The class consisted " a vivi 
pupils, and the novel in question lent itself easily develop y 
contrast by its emphasis on character. If it should E i 


dents, it will still be wor 


act ue: OF 
th gaining this limited object!’ 
Cause thereby we h 


ted boy? 
elp save the reading habits of w? 


ce 
. js dev! 
and girls. We May even find that we can extend 


to other books and other types of classes. High school 
Epona G, Wou serc James Monroe 18 
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ss has given them “educational indigesti 
children 


While I am sure that our experiment did 


Jacon mak 


FARE THEE WELL, DEAR PUPILS 


ys heavy mental fare forced on America’s school 
or Sa 


on.” —News item. 
conscience hurts me to the very core, 

ü The finger of reproach points at my heart. 

Pm guilty and reluctantly deplore 
My sad, insidious part. 


No more shall I condemn a high school class 
To Sanskrit, calculus and nuclear fission, 
The metallurgic formulas of brass, 
Colloidal composition. 


Such fare is far too heavy for their chewing— | 
Perish the thought that I should set them aili 
vause a gastronomical undoing, 
Or possibly their failing. 


ng, 


And no more books above their mental level, 
ike Treasure Island or related stuff. 
Such works wreak havoc and the very devil, 

Since they are really tough. 


Shakespeare is out, math for its sharp exaction, 
© elements of Science, grammar, Spanish. 
All histo 


TY produces sluggish action, 
And all of it I banish. 


tus fill UP their pro rams with such courses . 
Mir will Protect > pa from mental aching: 
y hall slumbers tax no cranial forces, 
lunch room baking. 
Then Will the students all be well and cheerful, 
Ung nds in a vacuum, nutritively faint; 
‘ome other medico grows fearful, 
es the same complaint. 


igh School 
SoLovay Fort Hamilton Hig 
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© SHATION OF ENGLISH RADIO LEge 
AND HOME INSTRUCTION 

In April, 1949 Superintendent Ernst inau 

English and social studies to be broadcast na -aa lessons in 

children on home instruction. Radio lessons in general .- 

were added in September, 1949 to Supplement the Poul science 

of the home teacher. Uni Sular wor 


form textbooks were suppl ] ] 

ied n 

radio subjects, and assignment sheets and listening guides a 
ere 


mailed directly to the pupils bi-weekly, 
The problem of integrating the radio lessons with the reo, 
lar home instruction was tackled at an all-day institute of p°” 


achers held at the Brooklyn Tec hein home 
School on Tuesday, 


al High 
January 31. The following article is a oie 
of view presented by one of the radio teachers at that time 
, —Enrror’s Norg 


ONS 


Schoo) 


to after our eight 
» It is this: It is not 


all see later—no magic fifteen-minute air les- 
son, however ingenious, could ever hope to include such neces- 
sary steps as readying the child, motivating the learning, search- 
ing for existing knowledge on which to build new ideas, de- 
Veloping a concept, summing up adequately, and pointing a 
new Opportunities for application of new knowledge. O eai 
ously, then, radio lessons can never be a substitute for — 
instruction. We cannot take the position that since there 1s pa 
little time to cover all the subjects on a child’s program, r 
can afford to leave the full burden of radio subjects to 13 
teachers. 


| 
I understand from one of your supervisors that pan 
home instruction program consists of five subjects and f tour 
sce such a student two or three times a week or a ag uring 
and a half hours. These details may vary, but even = you 
on a minimum allowance, if there were no radio n teach- 
would normally give at least forty minutes a week at ing 
ing of English, | take forty minutes as a norm, rea steal 4 
your teaching needs always to be flexible enough 


the ac% 
little time here and pay it back there as the health of 
68 





o LESSONS ————— 
pADI f the child demand it. I ask only that you con- 
prle mat pupils the mmm time fa ado subjects that 
nue © l pit D give them if there were no radio broad- 
oy wou roblem, then, is not how to teach by radio, but 
“vn nd ye new opportunities afforded by radio to add vi- 
how 10 sis and reinforcement to your own individualized 
a ween in English, a responsibility you have always 
borne and must continue to bear. 

WHAT RADIO LESSONS CAN DO. I need not go into the 
advantages of uniform textbooks in English here. Rather, I 
would like to present to you certain aims of ours in the four 
courses of study, one for each year of high school, which are 
made available to you at the beginning of each term. And I 
would like to offer to you some ways of accomplishing those 
ams, pointing out at the same time that there are as many 
good methods as there are imaginative and inspiring teachers, 
and that eventually you will find your own best way by think- 
"8 by experimenting, and by your ability to withstand the dis- 
‘ouragement of honest failure to keep turning up new ideas. 
Mod literature first because, according to the New York 


> It inci bjectives in the teach- 
ng of Engl 1t 1s one of the principal objec 


to lon Ish. Certainly it is true that to a child en 
readin? long hours of enforced idleness, appreciation of g s 
sa and the habit of turning to books for consolation, a 
appr ation, nd guidance cannot be overestimated. Reading r 
tation S Our chief objective in all the radio assignm ai 
ot OM grade I to grade VIII, and it ian ; 
of heart ientious child and teacher can be spared a fags tht 
tim beos OY a preliminary discussion of this -A bae 
in p Sins, In the light of this aim, no child shou aoe 
‘Poilin UC efforts to take notes unless he can do pte be 
in © the effects of his radio listening. No child : of ill 
iscour aged if he misses five lapona rei kes 
` he is ready to tackle the sixth wi id be desper- 
> student afflicted with palsy au you wou 
A png to keep the kind of literary noteboo : 
dhea rom 


eye 1$ 
d es better-than-average student whose €Y 


f circum- 
college, No pupil should feel alarmed if cit 
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SET O 
stances prevent his readin 
reached on the radio. 


In a single year we present all the 
Literature, not that your children m 
outlines of biographical data 


INTS [Apr il, 1950) 


g the assignment before it ha 


S been 
great Names ; 


ay keep (g, American 


chronologica 


spired hunt for everything the autho 
that somewhere along the line he 
or on the radio living lines of Poetry that will open p: 

for the first time to the fact that maybe this stuf is is him 
after all. It is our genuine desire to leave him wi 


t ever wrote. It is Our ho 
will hear either through n 


PREPARING THE PUPIL. And how to start the student off 
for the best accomplishment of these aims? I think by telling 


to try as far as possible to do the reading assigned before 
the broadcast, to keep whatever kind of notes or details from 


his reading that his abilit 


Ro ert Frost called Mending Wall. I did not understand aa 
Or it may be an elaborate piece of creative work growing OU 
of his own reading, your discussion, or a suggestion ropp 
on the program. Or it may be simply a list of books he hop 


' un 
to read when in the course of time and health he gets aro 
to ıt. 


ake 
‘Tf a student can accomplish only a minimum, you can ™ 


pikes of 

his studying more effective by selecting only the h igo 

e reading, perhaps even spending a little of your ume in the 

t reading with him. This will be far more ern hah 

long run than spending six weeks in agony wi yerages 
While time and life move on. If he is brighter than en 9 

you can stimulate interest by discussing his favorite p his 


; ee 
with him, by suggesting projects he can carry out to 
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terest ali 





| p10 LESSONS ——— 


ing. In all cases you can spend one 
ve e his log, giving him the praise, direc- 
period Sam he needs to continue his reading and his lis- 
jon, OF aeh you: he is three reading assignments behind, 
ening. T5 e to you that he has a reading problem and you 
it will 10 te amount of material covered in his future assign- 
can cut ce his slower learning ability. Meanwhile, whether 
o F ished the reading or not, each radio lesson tries to 
a with a unified impression complete in itself so that, 
repared or not, every pupil according to his ability can take 
ie away from it that will stay with him and increase 
his appreciation of our literature. | 


TEACHING TECHNIQUE. When it comes to helping each 
dild to achieve written and oral mastery in the use of the 
English language, you are alone as never before. Here, even in 
anormal high school classroom, you would discover such wide 
individual discrepancies because of neighborhood pressures, 
amily influences, and foreign language difficulties that any in- 
“uction would fall short of its goal that did not discover by 
es testing the exact stage of development the pupil was 
be t ‘tart remedial work at that level. What we hare be 
nhn fF you on the radio is to block out the units o 
ing ma IN order to give some impetus and order to the teach- 
ing “te Phases of the work as vocabulary, —— r 
letters ons, thinking, discussion, and business and s an 
Med instry Culdren, at whatever stage of progress Oy oak 
i Aetion ction in all phases of technique covered in Eng oi 
NY out pip Will differ only in the level of —_ po 
“a each pupil. The radio programs are powe’ di. 
vidual can well und d . the roblem of ındi 
diferen erstand, to go into P ive gener 
2 Retion “es. All we can hope to do is to g 
Vy 
a 


or 
ties to in Pea Ovement of spelling and vocabulary, © 
InN ë 
tk Pr. by copious reading and — 0 
pme į ] i e alr. 
. ang Ad wi)  iBStruction pupils on t 
dy 


i improving 
larifying thought, devices for impr es 


We can, 
by our garrot 
ritten Work 
the wor 
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de 


i l make this teaching specific 
Sty 


ats on the four required pieces ot d 
‘end us each term. This sampling 


mme 
dents 
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—~ HIGH POIN 
your pupil does for you and s 


guide to blocking out necess 


criticis 


ubmits to us for "i 
Our 


ary units of techn 


ique, 
TEACHING TECHNIQUE IN THE HO 
that technique is assigned, however, it is j 
the activities in English in Action at the end of the chapter w; 
are covering to select for each of your pupils the projects = 
designed to give him the practice he needs. Written airy 
are matters for your discretion, and even though we invariab] 
suggest some written work as a y 


follow-up of the points pre. 
sented on the radio, ‘nothin i 


g is lost and everything is gained 
by substituting for those exercises whatever you see will be bene- 


ficial to the student in that particular branch of the technique 
which we are aiming to cover. English in Action is sufficiently 
broad in its scope of pro pic to permit every 


jects on each to 

child to increase his skill through practice. On the radio we 

will try to point the direction in those large areas of technique 

in which all pupils are expected to grow. The diagnostic work 

and the selection of remedial work for skill, we leave in your 
ands, giving such help as we can through our corrections and 


suggestions on every written paper submitted to us as often as 


you or your student himself desires it. 


A FINAL THOUGHT. Finally, 


of adapting any new medium to an existing system of e 
tion, I sincerely believe that radio lessons and home ın — ict 
can go their parallel ways harmoniously. Neither is in i men- 
with the other. Their functions are different and sp tation 
tary. It would indeed be a pity if the tremendous sum oun 
inherent in radio were not made available to the oe ) 
child. It unifies his educational goals. It is an outlet hear 0 
best written work. It gives him a chance to know his imag 
the achievements of his fellow worker. It appeals to Jearning 
ination and sense of hearing in such a way as t a bringing 
indelible. It makes greater socialization possible by ell bY 
into every home the Voices of other students sick an 


ry a 
means of the recorded lessons. It gives the ambulatad Jesson® 
life by giving them a chance to participate in f 


ME. For the Week 


despite the natural difficulties 
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LESSONS — 


day in school would be out of the question, 
>. You see these things as well as I. 
rebut why 8 b and, home instruction is just as essential as it 
n the = id after child as I went around this city attested 
wee t he looks forward with eagerness to your visit, 
e fact a uently you have been his only mental, spiritual, 
snd all too i Lalwark against a harsh and indifferent world, 
md physica lways been and remains the ideal relationship. 
Yoors Sas 2 "athe, but I know no better way of learn- 
Thei ie = uh devised than: direct, close individual contact. 
“5 tos pap ontagious love of learning is enough to offset the 
in desperate odds, and your first-hand, immediate apprecia- 
tion of a child’s needs and difficulties is the only valid key to 
"Together T can take a shut-in’s world and broaden it and 
brighten it by our fusion. 


Heren M. BENNETT Brooklyn Technical High School 


RELATIONSHIP OF SCHOLASTIC AVERAGE 
TO THE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 


This study was made to determine the relationship A on 
mes to the scholastic averages of academic, general, an 
commercia] 


high school graduates. 
PRO 


iin SLEM. Can the LQ, rating be used as a basis for predic- 
high School success? 


D 
ni TION OF TERMS. The scholastic average : = 
tieg ap pomPuted at the beginning of the 8th term. ‘major 
jects oy adding all previously earned final marks e tee 
Umber both Passing and failing, and dividing by 
The r majors taken by the pupil. . intelligence 
Hen 28s represent results of National Haggerty- 
ta “aman-Nelson, Pintner-Cunningham, Of 8B or 
Stade, a up intelligence tests administered in the 
© Previous schools. 1948 
Nee Staduate includes all who graduated in June i 


Lp 
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m TOTS POINTS 
and June 1949, irrespective of the length of ‘im . 
complete subject requirements, 3Y,, 4, 4Y, oy an Tequired to 

Academic course graduates have completed a 
a two year sequence in langua 


“qqotastic AVERAGES 


. The students’ averages were Computed by sen- 
p ari an Be and recorded on a class list : 
‘of oficia 


for each class, 
Q. for each senior was transcribed from 


I © permanent 
; ge, science or athematic, b ve | card to the class list. 

sides the required subjects and have earned 9 or € ree 
points, 


a tu with the scholastic avera 
More Regents a “A table was set Up 


Ses ranged at 5°/ 

, perals and the Qs in intervals of one. The be ae iat 
Commercial course graduates have completed a ve of each senior was checke 1n the appropriate box, sep- 

a two year sequence in the commercial field, ben pa a ‘aly was made for Academic, Commercial and General 

quence or two one year courses in academic work and besides gils. Each category was totalled and the median LQ. deter. 

required subjects have earned 8Y, Regents points, ae for each scholastic average interval in the ee courses, 
For the General course graduate there is a More liberal ip In the class of June 1948 there were 425 

terpretation of the 3 year and 12 y 


ear sequences and there are 
no Regents requirements, i 


DELIMITATIONS. The I. 


academic, 165 com- 
mercial and 60 general pupils. 


In the class of June 1949 there were 


RESULTS 
ty and given by teachers whose 


June 1948. June 1949 
; Academic Averages Median I.Q. Median I.Q. 
The table from which these findings were derived indicates 90 - 100 137.5 142 
the range of 1.Q.’s in each category of scholastic ratings for 85- 89.9 126 126 
each of the three courses. It was decided to omit a reproduc- i 84.9 121 a 
` tion of the table in a simple report of this type. Had it be 1, = Ta 5 111 
included, it would have been possible to study the range an 65- 69 9 1075 108 
distribution of L.Q.’s in the different categories. | below Commercia) 9 None 
is paper does not include a study of those who fel shan | “a None 114 
their potentialities or of those who seemed to dò better 80- HS 23 ve 
their LQ. warranted, | in- 75- 799 115 u 
kaiti e very 
A study of the above disparities could lead to som t whic 70- 74.9 109.5 
teresting and valuable findings which concern the p . f achieve- Genera 65- 699 100 = 
the home (broken Or very good) plays in = Jac 30 - 100 None n 
ment. Other factors, such as physical or mental roblems, 85- 89.9 None e 
of parental supervision or understanding of school 7 jnstru- 80- 84.9 Only 3 pupils “pe 
after school work, long hours of practice on a m A indl: f 75- 799 “ 2" 106 
ment, attendance at Hebrew school or profession. © etls Ms 74.9 103 103 
cessive social activities, too many home respons! utd ors t0 , ” 39 = 
might have been ascertained from the Guidance cou | 


explain disparities, 
No attem 


b l 
r pre A 
pt is made in this study to find solutions fo Pereg = the 
lems that a 


CONCLUSION 
re raised in the study. 


com- 
‘dian LQ. for June 1948 and June om be a 
Cholastic average category, there 15 


Me 
m fach 
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HIGH POT e 


Abril, 1950) 


elow 


as shop, music or home econom; 


mics. Other reas 
a > 3 O 
been strong interest or driving force with; =s y iie 


5. As indicated in the delimitati : 
; tations.the stu 
which are not answered but which c Study raises questions 


Should serve as a basis for a 
subsequent study of the individual student. 


me i would not be wise to classify pupils on the basis of 
Q. alone and assign them to specific types of subjects since 
accomplishment is based not o 


: nly on native ability, but interest, 
drive and other factors. | 3 


Orca Hinespurc Samuel J. Tilden High School 


EXPERIMENTING WITH WORKSHEETS 
IN THE NEW SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


When I informed my new seventh-year social studies ae 
at the beginning of the September term, that we were 3 eg 
to study our subject in a different way—without using any ji 
ular class textbook, for example— there were two = es 
some children smiled at the prospect of possibly oi of 
work ; others looked about rather helplessly at the andisi 
a social studies class without a book. 


RA d 
= EW. PROGRAM. Social studies teachers accustom epi 
radi 








ime Ore im harply defines his resp? in the 

+" s tr de gatio portant s arp y trained in u 
tional textbook class sessions might have had similar * Program, ji takes all the skill of gel way about 2 
- Make the pupils feel the s 77 


) social 







VAL a 
asked to implement the “new program” as out- 


gations es issued Tentative Scope And Sequence For 
‘ned 


dın 
„ as the results of long-range evaluation abandon not only 
pene ‘cal text areas of subject matter but require the utiliza- 
he K techniques long known by teachers but not frequently 
These techniques include real teacher-pupil planning of 
er use of varied references instead of a class textbook, use 
wth interview and survey methods, classroom committee work 
and individual and joint projects culminating in some meaning- 
ful and dramatic presentation. 
The social studies teacher, however untrained himself, has 
ben asked to experiment both with the content and with the 
method. In many schools children are equally untrained in 
anything but the teacher-dominated methodology. They are ac- 
cutomed to and expect a formal lesson—however interesting 
t may be~on Causes Of The Revolutionary War, based on a 
vious undifferentiated textbook assignment, and they await 
the teacher’ first words while they sit obediently at their desks, 
pe iäaks and history books open to the appropriate pages. 
3 such a situation the teacher has not only the task of employ- 
ia perimental procedure but of effectively bridging the 
x eye he the old and the new. The training of children ‘tk 
tiques m ‘Stade junior high school level in progr ae > 
Ng the ust be undertaken slowly and systematically. In bri e 
Way la traditional procedure cannot be entirely o 
basig, St be found to employ it on a gradually diminis 


THR 
TEXTBOOK’s ROLE. Before trying to wean apie 
TR r eliance 


T jes, one must 
on a regular text in social studies, 


: ture 
at the t e point of depar 
tan Ot all that ext serves often as the po gon an 


e 1 us 
p mak; appens in the classroom from disc 
g to r 


Bani i se work. The text 
awin i exerci “a? es 
nde 2S the i g and written It mak 


; izes it. 
Rin, dable Ourse, directs it and a the class 18 
age and p © the pupil the direction in W nsibilities 


studies. Current: concepts presented in Scope And Se- . 


a OE 
he 
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HI 
DEN 


course relying on widespread resourc 
pupil planning. 


WORKSHEETS. To introduce m 


to the new methods and at th 
substitute for what the class 


make use of individual hectographed Worksheets dices 
each pupil for insertion in his notebook. These sributed to 


wo 
made up from time to time, particularly at the i an ka 
new unit or sub-unit or study. One of the first units i . 
worked out, as suggested by Scope And Sequence was becomin 
familiar with our own school. Our first lesson began, afta 
teacher motivation, with developing in the class the realization 


ur school. Al] Sorts of 
e elicited and carefull 


Y New seventh. m 

; ar 
€ same time to find y men 
text meant to them rary 


son, children picked from the worksheet the committees Ei 
which they wished to serve, During a follow-up T 
they noted, in ‘pace provided on the worksheet, addition 


t 
formation which would help them in their tasks. The fis 
worksheet looked, in part, like this: 


Questions To Think About ‘an 
Res is not only a building; it is the people who wor 
it.” What do you think this statement means? 


. ight you 
2. If you were sent to interview our principal, what questions mig 
to ask him? The Custodian? The G.O. Adviser? 


d play in 


want 


Things To Find Out: Committee Work 


te Due 
Name of Committee Members Our Job Dar 


Interviewing Our 
Principal, Dr. Davis 


‘sistant Principal, 
Miss Killion 
warem aeee 
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Oy pe 


rT a 
‘al Schoo é 


Out school 


— Reports For Individual Investigators: 
ep à 


ial : . Gerber, G.O. Adviser 
f oF mile SA Boyer, Monitor Adviser 
b) in 


. erviewing Mr. King, Custodian 
i rpi of our school 


NGS. Children were now read 
ms The class, individually and co 
heir obligations and had a guide which 
to work, but also gave a feeling of tex 
the entire unit of work. In the course 
worksheets were made, each of which v 3 | 
subject and the results of the teacher-pupil planning sessions. 

By the time the term was over the classes had some orderly 
ad definite concepts in working with the new procedures. 

€y expected a planning session beginning from scratch, so to 
peak. They looked forward to getting their worksheets, which 

rized the planning and directed the activities. The work- 

Aerts helped them to choose their committees and guided dis- 
asion in the direction of how the committees were to go 
p their jobs. Each day the lesson, beginning with the 
Over = curr ently in use on their desks, provided e — 
tit Work wage VIOUS lesson. This procedure started T = 

Op with a minimum of confusion, and narrowe 
por tunity they had to “fool aroun d” bie 
"ete on al qenittee Was ready to give its ae wor aed 
"ether th desks. The class constantly referred to them stile 
Notes, apie’ Committee had fulfilled its obligations adequ 
tpo SN . consider 
“ort 8 from committee reports, which were 


t te ‘ e taken di- 
“tly On the wh for the entire class to have, wer 
e 


l icture. 
Worksh Worksheets and integrated with the Ts for 
“Winatin ti Were used later as review and as a 
Ay S € aminations, . 


y to begin their as- 
llectively, understood 
not only helped them 
tbook responsibility to 
of the term a dozen 
aried according to the 


: TA ils were 
Sara Readjustment was or se ap 

nts Were ane of the objectives for whic the class 
7 esi 


text, 
gned, From the use of one 79 
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i HIGH POINTS (Apri) a 
had moved easily to the frame of mind where cont » 1959) 
gathered from many different sources was assumed oe Materja] 
satisfactory approach. Most of them were responsibl ; More 
pendent work on their particular levels to a degree s inde. 
had seldom before experienced. Interest was Invariab] ch they 
because of the greater participation both in classroom ai aighe 
in outside effort. In dealing with problems close at j and 
problems which they themselves had formulated and pe 
gated—many pupils found themselves talking, —_ 


workin 
thinking more than they had ever done before. meat AN 


t Certainly, by 
the term’s end, a spirit of group morale, of cooperative effort, 


of responsibility had emerged to a marked degree. 


RESULTS. Use of the worksheets had contributed largely to 
maintaining necessary discipline and to reducing laxity, particu- 
larly since the class was readjusting to an entirely new and 
novel technique—new not only to them but to the teacher. Yet 
there was not too much reliance on the worksheets: fewer were 
used as the term progressed. Obviously this meant that the 
children were beginning to assume the orderly responsibilities 
and obligations which the worksheets had demanded ar 5 
sume. Eventually for that class the use of worksheets wil s» 
longer be necessary. The worksheet provided the necessary a h 
sition between teacher-centered learning and child-cen 
learning. 


Jurus R. Rusin P.S. 126, Brooklyn 


80 
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High-School Graduates and College 
English" 


University of Denver 


Though I am particularly concerned in this paper with what 
te high schools can do to prepare their graduates in English 
before they go to college, it is obvious that the colleges will be 
required, more and more, to take the entering student for what 
he is and build upon that, so that the first-year college course in 


English or communication will, among other objectives, carry on 


the same work the high schools have begun. I feel that at both 
levels there has been an alarming tendency to give up the attempt 
to teach anything definite or specific in the way of skills, habits, 
attitudes, or knowledge. The admirable tendency to avoid formal 
fammar and authoritarian teaching of literature has led many 


of us to think that teaching anything “solid” is reactionary. I 
hold no brief fo 


r nonfunctional teaching, but I wonder if we have 
wr, abandoned many things that are functional in our haste to 
he $ ways. Certainly there is still a strong felt need on 

0 


m : . . " d 
college siete students and practically all high-school an 


More pr or solid work in writing skills, “grammar” (or, 
‘ P Operly » perhaps, some basis for clear and correct usage in 
Ome ` ng and i 


me hae: Writing situations), good reading habits, 

reg En owledge of what ah is all about and why 

' t We pEr are so considered. Without wishing to suggest 

that lore > Back to “formal” teaching in English, I do suggest 

; ia Our New emphasis on the problem-solving ei 

Ment w “MOcratic Classroom situation, and personal ev 

ton n ap nue to remember that what students really on 

As and + and communication classes is skills, ioe e 
their Writing owledge which will improve the effectiven 


’ “Peaking, reading, and’ listening. 
ine The fundamental reading skills—speed, compre 
The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in THe EpucAtlo™ noe Scting techna aS need little e = the wat of studies 
which is on file in libraries. | nt ie On a tien nig — Mountain Modern 
S185 Eastern Press, Inc., 88 Flatbush Avenue, Brook” = ‘nd Soe, Associ read at the meetings of the Rocky, ion from School 


os ation in ated b permiss! 
y Sidcheadg ons, Reprinted by 


S 
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. TS SH 
of the physiology and psychology of reading. suit} a [May, 1950) | gnGLI „ure has traveled. Homer, Sop 
will be done in relating reading skills to differen e 
poses. The differen 


nad any Shakespeare, Franklin, Wordsw 
€ reading op ding py, Chaucer, 


hocles, Plato, Vergil, 
=~ our liter : orth, — ee 
t approaches to th i and major contemporary SUres—some suc list o 
textbooks, novels, and Semen use a few ; Aa “Wspapes | ing, es writers might be studied with Concentration to 
Must be understood and flexible Teading habits and skies caer h-school pupils the sweep of literary history, Classicism, 
oped accordingly, ‘devel. | give hig 
A step above these fundamental sk; 


ws liven naturalism could become meaningful terms 
ee harks (i such a highly selective body of 

W 
approach to readin ng t that is only one aspect of the problem. Interest in and 
as of literary values more generally are even more im- 
ni objectives of the study of literature. Some of this cer- 
ata can come out of the reading outlined above. There has 


igh schools) of the 


“porary and even the second rate 
S respect is indispensable to a study as more likely to arouse student interest Ps ge = 
or reading. This should not be confused, as it so often is, with duly of te ge — n = if p im — 
the study of literary history, but should be taught separately, ewi ic “rature, ut the great liter 
Preferably in another course. Much of our despair, I feel, has Our own time, if 
come from confusing these 


two objectives, 


SOME MILESTONEs NEEDED. Almost enough has been 
said, and often said 


y, the whole Peal) 
ck ren, ading and literature (philosophy, if you 
with considerable bitterness „about T wil Very top of our ‘adhe Siete Unless it ex- 
of Knowledge of literary history shown by ay pe too f 2ds our knowled 
on entering college. Often the bitterness comes from as 
much in thi 


only by contrast and comparison. The 
800d teacher makes the Past of interest to the present. 


r F READING. Finall 
uman eşi 


to think 5 8e of human affairs, or gives us new Pr oo 
1S respect. It would be convenient if high-school ari tading ar TA: ie aa f litte oe an The high 
f w in English, $ rature are o e value to 
uates knew all the major writers and their chief wor om i Ta s, “hols can antici 
ecan, and wor] iterature, as well as the majo 


: ils to ask 
e | ady answer p° CE US in the colleges by getting pupils to 
ies. mf er e y 

nss, and influences down through the centuries. Bred? yp cry fund 
sometimes talk as th 


: > If the 
Am litera, do We read it?” “What can it do for ust, $t 
eneral back key literatur € is used inani enough and the T sisi, 
to give their pupils at least a a graduating Much e d answere conscientiously and without ism towar 
&round of all this But, if we look at our ow uch to teat, the bewilderment and downright antagon 
seniors who haye Majored in English, we find a thorous, S Will have di 
appoint us even there. Perhaps the acquisition O 
nowledge 


‘ llege. 
MA Wry ‘appeared before pupils reach colles 
gr ee T 
of literary history had better be left to 0 IN 
and Ph.D,’s. | 


hin Anoth ish is the 
English 1$ 
a 8 of Writs ar function of high-school Eng 


š ost mser- 
i have failed m le not in 
taught '; ' The tas Ung. Here we sanr Ao aaie by peop 
Nevertheless, a modicum of literary history can hl the 10 i felg i. jor “riticism of English teaching by 

high school—a few milestones to outline very roug i 

6 


duates simp 
igh-school (and college) gst 7 





great writ- - 
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a POINTS 
cannot be counted upon to be able to write 
correctly. c 


The chief reason for this failure, I am Convinced i a. 
have simply not taught writing. We have taught for 1S that we 
mar, hoping that it would somehow reflect Itself in a “a 
ing. We have taught rhetoric and “rules” of compositio 7 ae 
hoping that the application would be made automatical] + =r 
we have taught comparative linguistics an genera] k ately 
and depth psychology on the assumption that theoretical] miy 
edge of language patterns or word ways os 
would bring with them, agai 


block 
in automatically, skil] in S 


» Musical performers, artists, and airplane pilots 


to learn by Practice. We would not trust ourselves to one of the 
last named who had been through all the ground-school courses 
and had established his 


mental and physical fitness to the an | 
tion of an examining board but had never been off the a 
I hope I am not being reactionary in suggesting that skill a w K 
ing can not be developed without a good many hours ot ac 
Writing time, 


he reasons we have shirked actual student pS ii A 
ing are obvious. Our curricula are too crowded, our ma by 
too large, our teaching loads are too heavy. We are app riting- 
the prospect of reading a sizeable amount of student ‘hich we 
and reading it both critically and sympathetically, ae and 
should have to do, No wonder we seek shortcuts—gram er than 
spelling drills, examinations in mechanics, “oral "i of block 
Written English, Personal-social adjustment and r wae rca" 
actual student writing and aller classe? 
sell our administrators on sma ust 4 
ds. But at the same time we a do m 
our students do not write frequently and t out way? i 
eir papers carefully and critically and poin 


as¢s—to get around the 
Ing of papers, We must 


and lighter teaching loa 
t, if 
read 











SH 
pnGL nt, we are cheating our students and robbing them of 
i rect teaching where many have great need. 
really c 


WRITING MEANINGFUL. Further, we 

AKE dent writing, when it.does occur, purpos 
o make Tinni to the students. We have set 
ing 20 “themes,” which cannot but appear un 
sew We h de too little att 
«s to the students. We have ma e too little atte 
x h writing in a natural, functional environment; we have 
ale the dual function of student writing as self-expression 
ad communication about things of interest to the writer. We 
have assigned one-paragraph descriptions (of anything, appar- 
ently) or one-page descriptions of a process,” or two-page themes 
to be developed “from the particular to the universal or “by 
mumeration of details” or “by logical development” without 
much regard as to whether the material developed meant any- 
thing to the writer or to ourselves. It is no excuse to say E 
getting students to find meaningful material is difficult. O 
ourse it is dificult. Good teaching is always difficult. But the 
teacher worth his salt will find ways to bring out the poeem 
at concern pupils and get the pupils to write honestly . 
“Nously about them. And it will pay off in giving pupils di- 
“ted practice in an environment of purpose and interest. 
MAR The teaching of grammar has become oe 
been make not without reason. Traditionally, gr "alt all 
Over sal * hrst in about the fifth grade and mae Ek de 
feshman |o the 6th, 7th, and 8th grades and so on t a 
gram “n Year of college. Yet th ils do not seem to tean 

‘Mm Se. Yet the pup fully in their 
biting, on th then pand, or to ig of the approach has 
een questi € other. No wonder the value o Fak Sans ii 
tace, ned and its use abandoned altogether 


et I f . . f ram- 
Nar it n that the fault lies not so much in the subject of § 
Ustak San th 


10 
` ve made tw 
radi Way it has been taught. ye = invalidated 
€ Proceg aditiona 8rammar teaching whi the teaching 
i e J inted out, r 
ne Amar js TSt, as I have already poin hing of writ- 
l q DO substit hortcut for the te jan 
Nowled itute or shor Fee correctes 
OF grammar does not guaran 


have failed 
eful, mean- 
up artificial 
pleasant du- 
mpt to place 


9 
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7 ; 3 anette POINTS May, 1959) yGLISH 
clarity in writing and it does not touch upon ese as 
writing process—clarity of purpose, effecti 


i tive selection © Of the 
rangement of materials, and forcefulnesg of expression y 
carry writing beyond clarity and Correctness to r n 
tiveness. Grammar, when all 


ther than a kind of sleight-of-hand, When gr 
rocess fa 


f “On ar 
; munication, and when 
a as a function of com x 
4g tau 


Problems of 
y default but 


- 


e neither overstressed nor conceded b 
ics ar 


gen erly placed in the =m ently attacks. wee 
u 0 uen -SC 
things are considered, is phe Feo remove - s English. req y 8 00 
a minor aspect of writing. ind freshman college 
Another mistake has been the teaching of gr as if al 
&rammatical rules and Principles were of equal import ce in 
achieving clarity and correctness, We have customarily oye, 
wàaelmed our students with an alarming body of rules and prin 
ciples which might discourage more mature m n mar ONL 
student papers we have traditionally Pointed out al] Errors” as 
though they were of equal serio i 


this runs to 50 or 100 


marks on 
gives up trying, 


hates rammar, and hates writing. 


8¢ OF grammar and our marking of errors in 
Writing to those which 


seriously interfere with the Ee Eos te 
Poses of writing. Suc gross errors as unintentiona p rpo | menig ot Colgate University, said “the trouble with Englis 
ilure of agreement between subject and o Tani of “Engl; r na “tS, It’s with English itself. with ie” 
noun and antecedent, Misuse of the apostrophe, ae ee itis cuneate SÀ x S at least four things the matter 
verbs and Pronouns, etc., can be taught pam or T dynam- “Enpi > them; 
lally wi success, if clearly illustrated and related to 


QUADRUPLE THREAT 
For the college students who murder the King’s English, language 
Professors had their alibi today, 


€ quickly and effectively by limiting our direct 
iter ature 00! O g uag ES 


glish i ll ts students of 
a really used ey day. No one expec . 
ils “Bebra t y day . but Eng 
IC patterns of English usage.* Above all, let us show veka a Rents re had do their Problems on the sidewalks, bu 
ee e i an 
t writing is far more than a matter of grammar 
ICs, that these 


if rocess 

are a rather minor aspect of po bg do 

except when they get out of hand, but that rl : This wi 

out of hand they must be dealt with vigorous a that Eng’ 
Much to raise Student Morale, to refute the notio 


t care 

= Ld z 1 t do no e ey 
teachers either are sticklers for mechanics or jus ch th 
More, and to give 


can work progres 
o 


hat 
out of the classroom before they show w 


. ur i 
0 anguage js One of the most treacherous of our social 
Bs r S chan th a 


` re used. 
“if meaning almost every Gime ‘thy stem of 
g 1 © to Waste endless time learning the worst sy 
Tally r the Wes 


"Porta n W : for 
; ch time left 
w "Too Portant things orld, so they haven’t mu 
u ward 
p pils a clear view of goals to s 


4s 
‘ting is see? 
sively and with hope. When writing 


hat they 

Wrongs Ple know too much about English and w 
*The teaching of fre 
brilliant leadership of 


der 
> ° e are un 
present discussions and a ois a 
set up “minimum essentials” in other aspects 

Mechanics, 


c 
under 
shman English at Iowa State College, 


th 
‘ this 
Albert L. Walker, has made great a y there | 


well a5 ” 


ATCH 
—AssociaTep Press DisP 
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Some Modest Proposals 
ARTHUR MINTON* 
An earlier article** described the Present unse 
English usage. Here the aims 
dinal differences between the tradi 


to particular individual 
the broader outlines of 
Variations that cannot 


s. It has been attempted merely to giv 
the Controversy. In both Camps there are 
be detailed in this article. 


Early in the eighteenth c 


entury a murmur arose for correctness 
Prop riety, order A rules. 


There was a growing sense me 3e 
Suage contained imperfections that required policing. orale 
vur speech copious without order, and energetic muon 
Dr. Johnson Wrote in his Dictionary, 1755. In the as ei 
of the century occurred what Leonard calls “the oa two hur 
undation of books on language problems.” More t En ish OY 

red works carried “the mass of prescriptions aaan century, 
age which piled up amazingly in the eighteent ever sinc 
Which has indeed continued in increasing volume 


de 
; onard 
EARLY BEAMS. For the century he studie d, aa M ‘! 
scribes a good Part of this usage literature in ric al cloud ( log 
expressions that it damned are under a pedagogie in an i 
ay—for example, the common placement of 0%} an OH 
m £ Educatio™ 
* Member, English Appraisal Committee, Board © al views ngob 
New York, This article expresses Mr. Minton’s person Points; 


"The Rey 


” ‘oh 0} 
1948 olution in Grammar and Usage,” Hig 
12 


On jp «À wor 


> i 
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tion. “Narrate. —A Word only used in Scotland” js 
” position. Johnson’s Dictionary. Purists stil] demand here 
in - only in Scotland.” The reason is because , 
— illogical—though admittedly in establishe 
was S en the topic of many a dogged school hour ev 
and has sion of the relative (as in a man | whom 
The te d by one doctor as “ungraceful in the seri 
al hardly justifiable, even in poetr y. 


Various other hobbyhorses of the English class are first trotted 
out by the pedants of the 1700s. Different than (instead of from) 
was damned by one of Leonard’s authorities, but it remained 
for grammarians of the nineteenth century and the twentieth 
to release the full sulphurous flood on this well-established ex- 
pression. “The utmost confusion attended the efforts of gram- 


marians to unscramble the adverb and the adjective. This prob- 
lem, a 


quietly. Slow, clear, quick were condemned as adverbs as in Go 
low. Can you see clear? Come quick. These words are set down 
3 adverbs as well as adjectives by the Oxford English Dictionary 
ad Webster’s New International Dictionary, to mention two 


central authorities; yet some handbooks still condemn their use 
adverbs, Leonard notes., 


+ “XPressions that by now, at any rate, are well established 
for ie in the eighteenth century as “Scotticisms”: pea 
nothin, > Maltreat for abuse; in the long run for at long - 
ment f° for no other thing. Another still gets o a 
Posedly co vany teachers: 7z is a question if .. . for (the 

sect fom) Iz is a question whether ... 


found .. also 
d use— 
er since, 
] I knew) was 
ous... hazard- 


GNO 


tia NCE IN THE SADDLE. Our cighteenth-century di- 
Oten e largely cloudy on the history of English an ; 
‘ Permit i of it as a guide to idiom. Thus arose the a 
e tunne, relative thay to refer only to ka p im run- 
“ i , “fat i l ts, De i 
Stay” Boisheg Tied should, by these lig 


S 
a . i tion O 
Ogio» _ -Cre As still traffic in the correc 
Tang AiE" wa. 


‘ch the gram- 
Se ‘ laid Out 7 the chopping block d a nj n 
Mea Psion AS these, a few men, an d 


- ingular an 
bers ue alleged irrational mixture a on | 
Stated on the sensibilities of the P 





‘0, was a somewhat late discovery . . Leonard says’ 
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One of the most strenuous perfor 


ay, ] 
: i mances of the 350) 
was their attempt to regularize the 


ing the sentence: “For within this 
two-thirds the oats, more than half the corn, more th need 
barley, half the wheat, half the hogs, 
half the gold, wool and cotton.” 
Literary Digest and Professor Phelps of Yale fa 
verb in this sentence; Professor R. K. Root of Pri 


Perry of Harvard approved is. Maybe none of 
should be flunked on th 


is one. 


SLICING IT THIN. In the ei 
tinctions in the meaning of words had 
Leonard calls the “orgy” of emending literature in order to bring 
Sense and correctness where they were alleged to be lacking. 
Bentley’s editions of Milton and Warburton’s of Shakespear 
hining examples of this activity. Later in the ore 
authors were combed for supposed faults that people T ma 
warned against, Hugh Blair, author of Lectures on R i. ould 
and Belles Lettres, “felt that great progress in language ta 
result from heed to nice distinctions in meaning. He aft at 
lectures, spread upon 85 pages of his first volume, in n and 0 
ticism of the style of certain numbers of the Specta 
Swift’s Proposal” Leonard writes further: 


‘lied without 

Examples of - + + verbal nicety could be multip “ showing 
limit, but to no Purpose. A few may be ease, iat Clarke 
© roots in those times of strictures still oS E contraction 
srt the stammarian Fenning for objecting to 
in ét¥> i 


9 not 
ght my Pipe”; but he adds, “we light the tobacco, 
Pipe. Such kind 


rdering on the 
&reat many others 


a object + * * 
of expressions are so familiar . - - red amon 
pedantic.” A similar ellipsis is te a x 
no whit more obscure, by ns , must : 
all the wa upstairs to a visit,” from Spectator n’s “pure limp 
“as he walks upstairs to make a visit.” Of Addiso “A stream 
stream, when foul with stains,” Campbell reer iol which, mpi 

oubtless be at one time limpid and at another ll it a pure of 
that the author meant; but we cannot properly M for those "l 
Stream, when it is foul with stains. So MUC, Of “I cane 
Prieties which involve in them some absurdity. 


14 





Aa | 


sOME that I ever spoke three sentences 
member Taa tor No. 1, he notes solemnly that the author 
life,” n ourse successively, and that “If such a use of the word 
means 0 a in one case, it is so in every case.” The insistence 
be A generalization was extreme through all this period. 
upon 


together in my whole 


THE RIGHTEOUS R r pa ps 
‘dea of the intense grammatical and verba q 
ma in the eighteenth century. The pomp 
á in, pompous geniuses) who practice 
dart the very rules they proclaimed—as hay 
eer since. Leonard points out that one of Robe 
“was not always sensitive to redundancy of expression.” Among 
the beauties produced by Baker in this line was “this superlative 
instance of cautious pleonasm: ‘If | mistake not, I think . . . 
Dr. Johnson reprobated from hence, from thence, but was dis- 
covered to have used this form of expression himself. In one of 
* entertaining internecine battles of the grammarians Withers 
ound Blair suffering “the common fate of metaphysical Critics; 
mn the same Page, in the very Sentence, in which he prescribes a 
Rule, he violated it.” (The rule was against the omission of the 


lative Pronoun, In the sentence quoted, Withers himself, of 
course, has a carefree mixture of tenses.) 


NT-NATURE BOYS. Severe 
el Ponder t 


ples will give an 
uibbling that had 
ous pedants (and, 
d it frequently vi- 
e their counterparts 
them, Robert Baker, 


prescriptive grammarians ‘ie 
tighte he damage done by their opposite m 
thing century, As early as 1674 Wallis gave A resent- 
day ours, its, “tc.—spelling them, except who i ae 
hel mand this Practice was followed by other ce of comet 
tieg + scholar y ingeniousness developed a number e pot a 
Practico) : sub ject, James Gr eenwood, in his mi Words 
is and 2glish Grammar (1711) pontificated - mistake.” 

tte, Se are Nothing else, but hee’s, who's, 4 of, €g. 
Your. ts s attempts to distinguish between seha rampant. 

: nard dne Contradiction and inconsistency ance of how 
ue, tehte TiZes th 


is story as “an extreme yon into 
enth-ce H introduced c atter 
we? and of ty grammarians led the m 
tetly ‘ OW us 
a 


‘. f them sett 
Nad T e ai 


Ormerly stood.” 15 
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P 
In the presence of this slapstick we OINTS [May, 1959) | OME MODEST aa 

surprised) to find James Beattie in his = Surprised (or ne |. educational and social levels.* The findings of linguistic 
(1787), calling grammarians “the or is Theor Lan hi ot Sa represented, for example, in the great dictionaries, are 
rank and dignity to the philoce g eatest of all artists, and E age if to exorcise many of the ancient bogeys of the schools. 

p phers, Xt in = der the new policy usages are no longer presented as “right” 
EVEN UNTO NOW. During the ni j “wrong’—as “good” and “bad” English. The emphasis is 
fót discovering grammatical ri ai yee century the mania precise and effective oe that is suitable to a given 

eos or con . ae ee 

posed niceties of expression continued rating on sup } situation. For this it is necessary to know the 


l linguistic levels 
to '88¢—perhaps wit, | on which expressions are established. Are they formal English? 


=e The crow they colloquial? Are they slang? And so on. Ẹ 
of this kind of grammar was The Gram n and glory | Are they co the cant - Everyone 
mars by the lofty ana aian Pasa mar of English Gram. | should acquire a sense of the main speech levels (however they 


Brown. It was the n may be defined)—and the ability to employ locutions fittin the 
teenth century that discovered the heinousness of putting inn cial demands of the moment. i 


even greater force than in the eighteenth. 


wh TWO KINDS OF TRADITIONALISTS. The Opposin 
E deat kar j r schools, which have been described in broad strokes, may "= 
&ü writers an — ar mm and the Objective.** It should be stated 
i s | mucaiately that two groups are to be distinguished in the ranks 
anst using that or this to | of the Traditianol: 
ceding sentence. And the oecite ih i s e Traditionalists. Your true Neanderthalers of the Tradi- 


a n ame to the C i 6 1S "The wo d i , 

quite inde fensible” onclusion that The sun sets i tay be vi grer suggests a set of value judgments; behind the term 
A 7 English is į =e for example, that what has been called formal literary 

E s Leo nard made clear, Many current notions about “correct plainer formal Enctisy superior to all other sectors of English, that a 
nglish” are a legacy from earlier times. ‘The fussy and | “hig like slang ~ 1S superior to colloquial—and so on “down” to 

founded rules of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, ur nos May 


be asked wh j 
. a ; COUS Suoran: ether the word levels does not carry an erro- 
adulterated with Critical thought or with linguistic learning, arf t SBestion 


» as to linguist; eN hould always 
s ) 0 speak i quistic practice; namely, that one s Iw 
still stock fare in many of our schools. Textbooks of the past» = result nie on the “hi ghest” Ymca go y capable of p 
almost without exception, and many of the present have m T x favor of ie er oe ehay and naturalness, in informal si 
, “Tete : 1 
d them out. Virtually all who were at schoo! | inj ited Matt is the Hew Te p romion, 


. thiness 

- 0S. ; ge ig view (not presented as original) that wor . 

> OF more were the r ecipients of this samy ce in this Pragmatic matter; a usage is worthy as It ions A 
€ common view f “good English” as that whic ; Enon’ levels oc W Students would be encouraged to acquire pow 

Or good Englis ed. Blish of the | s standard 

te rules whose distinguished ancestry has been not thay; S One teacher) ee among them the dales a seal 

‘loves S iS not as put it, students should become as 

i . ~of linguistic |. the supposed discredit attaching to any 1 cecaniaty 

Contrasting Philosophies he be ta yin ay oe but on the possible rewards social a : a » RAY 

A NE = ' ni iew ano All p: ttred, inc ao On that efficiently meets whatever hich, 
m be ae er; 7 this an decades abi is Wy Ing, of course, those requiring standard Eng 
Ward, especially during the pas 


n the well- 
‘ginning with Leonard’s Doctrine of Correctness. B 0 


j 
. o a ine à Der x ty t Cse ter . e e —no 
the traditional dicta of “correct English” should be oo ae va) tetted 5S be so, qei OS is entirely satisfactory 


: ‘ tj t * IC is asked Objective an 
the light of what is actually said and written by peoP* "eo, ne p ed only that Obje 
16 


n se, context, They are not chosen—2 
Notation of virtue or invidiousness $ 


chanically copie 
twenty years ag 
Hence th 
Not viola 


l ; i i to retai 
y this A a Neither M levels ay. Here it has seemed best 
: À ! 


r would = 
Traditionais 

5 should they be 

upposed in them. 
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HIGH POINTS 
tionalist stripe shudder at any divergence from w 
been taught, merely—apparently—because they how they hay, 
taught. They take their stand on the ( paraphased) , <0 so 
“What was, is right.” In response to the most respect po P, 
dence against their beliefs we are likely to get bo din’ evi. 
merged, but large, faction only anguished moans or ‘i i sub. 
squawks. “We bow the head and do Not understand” is enant 
Huxley wrote with different application. l 
ere exists also a group of Traditionalists who possess 5 r 
larship and an appreciation of the processes of reason, The, 
enlightened Traditionalists weigh the results of linguistic dike 
but they insist on infusions of logic and taste as aids in deciding 
questions of usage. These considerations—of logic and aesthetics 
—are not found in purely Objective thinking. Frequently, too, 

e Traditionalists’ standards of evidential conclusiveness difer 
from those of the Objectives. 


BY THEIR WORDS—. Let us compare Traditionalist dicta with 
jective, apropos of a few expressions that have suffered their 
share of opprobrium. Our examples of the former are taken 
from widely used textbooks published in 1944. 
The disputed express 


ion: The reason is because... 
Traditional statement: “Wrong.” 


Objective statement—with citation of its use from me ori 
Apology [sic] for Poetry) to 1948 (Milwaukee Journa because 
evidence which I have gathered shows that “The reason colloquial 
- +» type of sentence has become established as good q States.” 
on literary English both in England and in the Unite 


7 i urnat, 
Russel] Thomas, “Current English Forum,” English Jo 
Dec., 1948) 


; , ná gor 
The disputed type of expression: A revolution is whe 
ernment is changed. 


Traditional] statement: “Wrong.” 


shows: 

Objective Statement: “My research on this if reich angus 

t this type of clause has been used in the ie (2) yr 

at least since the carly part of the thirteenth T uage, (3) ae 

s not been confined to any one level of the ei type sel 

it has appeared in a considerable variety of nitions.” ( 949) 
(4) that all ¢ ese types are essentially defini ril, ! 


a l, 
omas, “Current English Forum,” English Journa 
18 
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rhe disputed expression: don’t with a singular subject, as in 
€ 


don’t sing. . 6 19% 
P aditional statement: “Wrong. 


Ei nt: “My own experience in social life bears out 

prr N E e custatious I have heard don’t for doesn’t 
the evi tHe times from persons of good breeding and high cul- 
innumera This form is well established in English colloquial 
tivation. d has been so for many years. No reasonable objection 
speech, y e made, and it is high time for the teachers of English 
to it -a dee silly agitation against it.” (Kemp Malone, “Cur- 
rat Bogle Forum,” English Journal, Feb., 1950) 


7 illustrate the con- 
HIEVEMENT OF WHAT? In order to i ) 
diia vitality of primal Traditionalism, it was planned to in- 


troduce at this point some of the problems given on a current 


seent ta” in English planned for grades 7 to 12, oe’ 
sive. The document warns, however, that “The reproduction $ 
ill or any part of the tests. . . is a violation of ae 
law.” This test in English requires the student to underline d 
one sentence that is “correct” in each group of three. 5 Tii 
‘0 accomplish this feat the student must, in he pare or 

tY groups, reject forms that are established as i afte 
colloquia] English. This test, the work of a protesi li bilities’ 
ton an another expert, is equipped with statistical “reliabt 


) an-Brown 
toe by use of odd-even scores and the Spearm 
my a, 


» d be misleading to 
isibe UCHTY MILLSTONE.” It woul 


itionalist or 

Obie OMe teachers and scholars as totally a n in the 

mod € mixture seeems to be present, for a ctory of the 
5 of Dr, Isaac K. Funk, quoted in the “Introdu 


agnalls New “Standard” Dictionary: rT 
exce > chief function of a dictionary iS to Va, ine custom 
OF Usa < a limited degree, to seek to prene i should be most 
Carefyy + “ates, it is important that a diction ih e best forms p 
tendencie, ` Preferences, to give its a cae dei good servi 
ig S, as manifold opportunities ad sien 
‘On, 


C w,: : ably co è rea- 
for hes of these Traditionalist rulings ee have given alist 
bs Alen “Cisions—as the Objective — iy at the Tradition 

ac 


are in textbook-terse form. 19 
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ak So —AIGH po 


to the language by characterizing certain words and yar; 
of words, and certain meanin ; 


S : §S Or usages, as archaic 
as foreign, dialectic, or provincial, as coll a Obsolete, 


uial, 
low, as inelegant or erroneosuly forene, S In “igar, e or 
the aim has been to help, so far as this may legitimately e 
in a work of the kind, to simplify and perfect the language one 
we are told. that thate on 
down in Dr. Funk vui 


dard, 1893). The sta 


‘NTS [May, 1959) 
ant forms 


In the New “Standard” 1949 
governed by the principles laid 
(which is from the original Stan ren 
cludes the Objective aim of recording usage, t a 
are here regarded as characteristic Traditionalist aims—e.g., to 

to create it (even though only “in a limited degree”) d 
7 d the language” (“so far as this may legitimately be 
one”). 


Some Issues i 

What are some of the Traditionalist arguments against the 

exclusive relevance of linguistic evidence? Among them are the 
following: 


L Dictionaries and other reference works are selective in their 
citations; in settling on a given form they may disregard the fact 
that some other, 


equivalent form occurs a greater number of 
times, 


2. Dictionaries and other reference works are necessarily some- 
what behind th 


e latest developments in usage. 


. . > 5) 
_ 3. The Objective policy means a letting-down of standard 
It represents a decadent easiness. 


4. Since Objective grammarians differ in their eee a 
usage, the scientific validity of their method is questionable. 


DICT IONARIES SELECTIVE? Concerning the first o jel 
points: Som Primitive Traditionalists appparently hold ingui" 
theory of linguistics. They seem to feel that certain 

R A how 


*Professor Karl W. Dykema of Youngstown College has $ Bae 
other eminent American linguists have not been free from ! stude”! 
millstone of inherited attitudes that burdens the English-sp aE stat 

English.” He cites what seem to him “stultifyingly contra A corp 
ments about language” in the work of William Dwight vom “T h 
Lyman Kittredge, George H. McKnight, and George O. A Eng! 
G Rann „£ Spoken English: Its Relation to What Is Ca 

rammar,” American Speech, Feb., 1949) 

20 


sOME 


ho prepare the basic dictionaries) aim to corry 
who 


ogether with what 
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them the most respected in the world, such as those 
among upt the language. 
linguists comb the 


rder to forward this sinister design the 
In 0 


erature of the ages, selecting authors’ “mistakes,” which are 
it 


shen held up as standard English. This Conception. might be 
-<nated by some closer acquaintance with linguistic method. 
fe riended is a perusal of the introductory matter of the Ox- 
ia English Dictionary and its S up plement. Thence could come 
an understanding of the immense pains that went into the making 
of those works and of the extent of the material drawn upon. 
Another account—though one less readily available—of the mak- 
ing of the Oxford is an article, “The Completion of the Oxford 
English Dictionary, 1884-1928,” in the Periodical,* April, 1928. 
One or two more parries of the extremists may be noticed 
here. When confronted with weighty, precise evidence from less 
formal context (as in Fries’s American En glish Grammar) they 
may shrug this evidence off as not being from “cultured” ex- 
pression. To the Objective this criticism is hardly relevant; he 
looks to Fries’s study (with its well-recognized limitations) for 
information about the language practices of, e.g., college gradu- 
ates of recognized standing in their communities. Other, more 
yoane graduates may or may not employ different locutions. 
It seems likely, however, that Fries’s group more truly repre- 
“nts the norm of the expression of most college eros set 
Vaal the Writing of graduates of a selected group of 
onsideration of the general norm would have great — 
ferrin poe ee but none with the T worldly 
patie,” These Traditionalists would say the sone, thete- 
lore th ` represent a “higher” level of expression ives would 
r at right-thinki le should emulate. Object! 
Nestion | ng people shor -noose on the gen 
Population < A is needful or possible to wait do not jibe wi 
“nderlying q- Pressional patterns that a eae the main trends 
of educate eustic thrusts. They would aarti for teaching 
“Ven tho ed language to furnish adequate stan = be used by mi- 
rity secre other forms of the languag e of this, of 
‘Urge Dad of the educated population. Xs evidence.) 
Ses ‘© assert the conclusiveness of Frie 


ubl; 
“hed by the Oxford University Press. al 
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HIGH POINTs 1 as 
Almost regardless of the evidence presented a 


| 
textbook Traditionalist can, as a last resort mm Ayedin-the. 
This retort has strong charms, since the ‘condhints 'nconclusivg, 
guistic evidence is capable of some latitude of inter a of lin. 
in one way or another this branch of Traditionalisn, tt Thus 
that the old ways are best. The mad scientists are refuted oe 
er they present mainly their conclusions (as in diction ig 
their conclusions together with detailed evidence (like F ) or 

Objectives will find virtue in the principle that for acc — 
on a given level an expression must occur a sufficient sa a 


times in contexts that are on that level. As already suggested, it | 
> 


is on the meaning of “sufficient” that the two sch i 
Traditionalist view is that for establishment on Phyto 
expression must occur in the majority of instances. Objectives 
on the other hand, are likely to require only a substantial inci 
dence of the expression. Thus if form A is found 500 times in 
given contexts, and equivalent form B only 50 times, probably 
neither would be damned by the Objectives as “wrong.” The 
principle involved may be stated in what we shall call Canon 
One—suggested for possible adoption by teachers: 
Canon One: If, in [a body of expression to be specified], the 


incidence of a usage is such that the usage is clearly not ae 
dental or based on the idiosyncrasy of a small number of pet 
ers or writers, that usage shall not be proscribed in exp _ 


purportedly on the level on which the usage 1s found to be es 
lished. ; 


Later, suggestions will be made for fixing on a body of oi m 
to be screened for usages, and for determining the incide 0 
which a usage becomes “not accidental, etc.” The operate, e 
Canon One would lead to the acceptance of 
native forms; teachers would no longer try tO extirpat uaté, 
students expression forms that occur in a lesser, but 3 "a to 
number of instances in the sources whose usages 4° oo 


from 


assume et 
be typical. Forms A and B would both be accepted por. 


the standards set in the Canon. 


DICTIONARIES LAG? The second Traditionalist po 
head of this section is that “Dictionaries and other 


jo 
works are necessarily somewhat behind the latest deve 
22 
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nt at a 
r efer enc 
pent 





.” The implication or consequent claim is that teachers 
aw + keep up to date by the personal study of usage. We 
pall pass over the apparent paradox in this argument’s coming 
sha” Fe school whose emphasis is on conservatism in usage. 
<a those individuals who argue for the forms regarded of 
ia" correct” are not the same Traditionalists who say refer- 
ence Works are necessarily behindhand. In any case it can be 
replied to point 2 that tardy or not, the repositories of linguistic 
Endings are the most reliable sources of data. 

Another reply is possible; namely, that in regard to reference 


works as a group their publication and revision occur at such 


Jose intervals that when they are taken as a group there is small 


likelihood of their being much behind the latest practices. For 
illustration e us look at two centr 


al authorities—Webster and 
the Funk & Wagnalls New “Standard” Dictionary. The original 
edition of the New “Standard” was copyrighted 1913. The copy- 
right dates of “Revised Editions” are 1919, 1920, 1923, 1925, 1927, 
1929, 1932, 1935, 1937, 1938, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1945, 1946, and 
149. Thus, beginning with 1919, revisions were brought out at 


intervals of from one to four years, most often at intervals of one 


fallow years. As to the nature of these revisions We find the 
t ao the closing paragraph of the wor ’s 1949 ‘Introduc- 
ory’: “The Funk & WacNaLLs New STANDARD DICTIONARY OF 
tora Lancuace, which with each successive revision © 

Pt abreast of the times, is now offered to the public with the 
confident hope 2 ’ 


p's New International Dictionary was published in 1%, 
sters New | . mae d Edition 10 1934. 
e latter i nternational Dictionary, Secon “ireid 
titona 1944 printing, has the following date fo x 
Ordo” ie. 9, 1913, 1923, 1924, 1926, 1927, = . tings have 
t thirty gic On was copyrighted in 19395 the 1950 prin 
ln reply oe section of addenda preceding ae ‘ny, pub 
lishers of A an inquiry the G. & C. Merriam ian A 
book se ebster’s, indicated that since the 1909 pu changes and 
tio cen kept up to date by means of pa that a lag 
i Nevitable denda. An editor points out pom cordi 
B th etween actual usage and lexic = ‘deration 
ath. Ae forera; & , t of const 
ier tefer tegoing evidence alone (leaving p om 
4), : “Ace works that were published “ken all together 
‘Upposition that reference works, t 





? 
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=M pS POINTS 
are necessarily much behind the times becomes T 
Even if confined to the use of the two dictionaries n pressive, 
this period we should always have had at our disposa] Mi >I 
that had rather recently been brought UP to date 

to what degree is, admittedly, not entirely Clear), Su 
that this period represents normal publication and revi 
tivity, we can see that even if a Ziven work does Not c 
latest developments we can count on some other short] 

ing and bringing a record of closer events. Thus, while the lag 
theory may have some force in respect to any one work, it weak. 
ens when we consider the whole corpus of solid reference mate. 


rial. The important thing is to know and consult some range of 
the established sources. 


SION ac- 
Over the 
y emery. 


LOWER STANDARDS? What about the third charge of those 


e policy means a cultural debasement, 
an acceptance of lesser competence in 
the teacher? As to the first of these counts, its proponents beg 
the question in assuming that traditional usage doctrine repre- 
sents a “higher” level of language. Considering the character t 
the orthodox dicta as it is described by Leonard, one can hardly 
take those dicta seriously as outposts of superior culture. a 
Again, some Traditionalists discover in Objective gm 
tendency to the blurring of finer shades of a 7 el 
no one will advocate usages that, to his knowledge, 1 kel to 
exactitude. Objectives and Traditionalists, then, are ate It rests 
find themselves at odds on the principle of exactitude. ered by 
on the Traditionalists to show that exactitude is endang 
the observed trends of the language. ™ 
Incidentally, preciseness of meaning is not a factor naa f 
the commonly debated usages. In the following P fu 
example, although the writer shows that he has not 


3 am 
fited from the thunder and lightning of traditional gt 
little harm is done: F 


e. marty 
Lactantius only calls him [an unidentified =< im with 
quidam, etsi non recte «e . etc. Eusebius... a aes his name 
secular honours, Neither have condescended to eon Roman > 
.: + (Edward Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of sty, New Yor 
pire; footnote, P. 491, Vol. I; The Modern Library; 
1932) 


a lowering of standards, 


lly ben 
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‘tionalist lights the unfortunate autho 

B Le the preverbal position of only a 
aa verb governed by neither. Yet th 
through somehow. 


r has here made 
nd the use of the 
© Meaning struggles 


ARE LINGUISTS SCIENTIFIC? The fourth 
at the head of this section is: “Since Objective 
fer in their judgments on usage, the scientif 
method is questionable.” 


It is true that Objective students of usage have not agreed 
upon absolute standards for determining the level of a given 
expression. Judgment (involving some subjectivity) inevitably 


enters into decision in the field. Lexicographers must exercise 


antial example of their 
the list in Webster 1944 


Criticism given 
grammarians dif- 
c validity of their 


differing observation and judgment is 
(pp. lix-lxxviii), showing the findings of nine dictionaries, Amer- 


ican and English, on the pronunciation of certain words. Then 
when Marckwardt and Walcott, for 


cnters additionally. It is applied, however, ex- 


C y ° = . . 
sively to an evaluation of evidence (such as dictionary state- 
ments), without 


y apparent consideration of the logic or aesthetic 
ue of the locu E s 


tons under study., 
en 


ae, of tig linguists’ observation and judgment and recording 


nary ș cise Subject to human error. It is possible to find = 
serye ments that seem to be not in conformity with ob 
bili T A minor, but vivid, token of dictionary ai 
“Ohtents of Presence of a spelling error smack in the table o 
But ¢ ; ne of the large dictionaries. o ad 
Tent ig $ av itability of some error and divergence in Ju a 
We Ee nor “son for throwing overboard scientific meth- 
Sher are ar Y read e as Faris thering and resultant 
ical lization = ady to jettison fact-ga ve universally iden- 
Bap, SUlts, og we the method does not er tae 
thee being Pecially in the sphere of social proc mane 4 
tye Meng h vast, complex, and constantly U which 
le “*Pressig ge Tents will often vary E - a improvement 
è lap istic meth are used, In time it is likely ce Even now 
8c area 9 od will give more uniform r 


IBreement can be reached. 
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HIGH POINTS 
So we may repl 


[May, 1959 
prefer to foll : 
ages that have b Epeated down he reat Y Us. 
of the view that decisions on usage should take lings. What 
arship into account but that, €g., logic and aesthetics should 
p'ay a part—the view of the educated Traditionalists h os 
section will be addressed to this question a 


A Consideration Peculiar to the Teachin 


PERSONALIZED USAGE. Hard onalists are nig 
bothered by uncertainties about Usage; the o 
good enough for them. Scholarly Traditionalists 
even more Variation in judgment than does 
have noticed above that informed Tradition. 
ists insist on the highly Subjective factors of logic and taste in 
i €y seem to be disturbed by the 
tors would open the way to al- 
sage teaching. Professor Arthur G. 
Kennedy, who may be considered the leader of this group, writes 
in his English Usage: “| €cause the decisions about a: 
questions of usage must of necessity remain largely ai 
matter, and therefore varied, the whole subject of English Usg: 


g of Usage 
-shell Traditional; 


iective 

arresting example of the workings of may De Wot 
standards js found under the signature of Bernar Chair? 
ar per’s Magazine, June, 1949, Writing in “The y College 
‘De Voto uses haven't got and refers to its approva 


re me, 
l d It 1s m 

English, Farther on he stands up for different = eats be 
“but a man who Writes, who can write ‘the reason is 
When he Means ‘becay 


enie 
se of’ can write ‘due to,’ m s 
citizenship Papers on the ground that he is not fitten. rial 
'cically impe 

FROM THE STUDENT'S SIDE. Such whimsically 5 i 
pronouncements are not unknown among ae if not 7 
may make us conscious of a serious oversight in Abe determin’ ’ 
raditionalist discussion of the ways usage shoul rsonal ma 4° 
en it is concluded that choices must be “a Set may p” id 

e implication js Permitted to remain—the poi 


ecisionSs * sng, 
explicit—that a teacher, having made such d stan 


e 
i . n un 
“teach” them, “Teaching” usages, ın commo 

26 
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s presenting them as the forms that « 
he “tight” forms. Under such 
4% subjected to a kaleidosco 
as as rock-ribbed facts) as 


should” 
a dispensation childr 
pic array of 


they go fro 
VARIETY. Teacher A, reachin 


: en are likely 
Judgments (perhaps 
m class to Class. 


g into the depths of his being, 
may come up with the decision that before the gerund a noun 


not in the possessive form is illogical; that it therefore should 
be expunged from the student’s Writing and even from his 
speech. (This teacher’s logic, i e shaped by 


> Incidentally, may b 
be accepting UNcritically a ryle 
taught in the textbook he studied in h; -) Another teach- 


sounds stiff and unnatur 
position of only, 


ariety of rulings, frequently end without a 
, understanding or h 
Is hardly . 


abit of acceptable usage. The prospect 
the abua o Cdifying than to see students bludgeoned with 
repeated cities of ighteenth-century doctrine mechanically 


It has not been Unknown for 
© given i 


teachers to “correct” forms oe 
texts, The aS impeccable alternatives in the — f a 
their a Se teac “TS are exercisi g the prerogative oditionalism 
ites onal choices in the arbitrary way that sa in had 
obvios] € students Who wrote the forms in J that 
those forma taught them—may Greni have halage what they 
thi and E n common use, We ay RE a 


nase el ab i “corrected. 
adife nee E having these forms 


ce, and rebellion are a likely harvest. 


t stu- 
tog D: SONSISTENCY. It would seem app oe 
With qod be Presented with a consistent policy °F actors that 
lay f nent at stat bout correctness. 

d rom te atements a 

Tf « ac 


. inat- 
. le be elimi 
lop». Ler to teacher must, so far as possib : 
Op; $ and (13 


ties 
T taste” as factors in usage ap oa cause. 
dit Nalists wil] sacrifice them 1n 


sion, 
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Whereby Consistency? 
STUDENT AND TEACHER: INQUIRERs. A. basis of 
needed consistency is to be found in an Object 


If the student can find Satisfactor 
of the usage on a given level, he is 


to use an expression so established. The teacher’ 
logic or aesthetic value does not enter. 


WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE. A 
self when reference works differ on 
sion. A second Canon wi 


difficulty may suggest it 
the standing of an expres 
ll meet this contingency: the 
Canon Two: 4 usage shall be considered established coms 
ighest level to which it is assigned in anyone of o f 
works [to be designated in the manner described below}. 


con- 
Thus, Marckwardt and Walcott (op. cit., p. 34) tell us 
cerning We will try and get it: 


, ord Dic- 
This expression is labeled colloquial in the OD Oe literary 
tionary] but the citations are drawn from a so labeled 10 
sources, including Milton and Coleridge. It is not ted. Hall E 
Webster Where Milton’s use of the expression is cited. 


, - from ten 
[English Usage], 309, cites twenty-eight instances 
authors, 


sters about 

By Canon Two teachers would cease to emg? oe east one ‘ 

is usage, which is given unqualified listing a the exp": 

the pre-eminent authorities. The higher rank (= TE er i 
sion by Webster would warrant the use of ¢ry a id be like 


be 
ou 
Of course, Wy o sss W 


ormal expression. 
accepted 
28 
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Again, Marckwardt and Men 900 


(p. ) exami e i 

for likely as an adverb: IfI asked him he e -i evidence 
The Oxford Dictionary, they find, gives 
1340 to 1895, “with comment, ‘Rare exc, 
Webster, on the other hand, records the word Without co 
that dictionary seems to consider it Standard. 
therefore forbear criticism of the Proper use of this adverb, even 
in expression that purports to be formal. 

The dictionaries give light on more questions of 
frequently realized, Marckwardt and Walcott fo 
matter on a preponderant number of the 239 
they sought information. The Perpetuation of 
thus becomes all the more ast 


Onishing. Teach 
writers have sung the old chants while a different set of standards 
has existed in works that should be available to all of them. 


examples of its us 


usage than js 
und diction 


d under the guidance of the teacher in ways that 

: ;. Pecified here, (Incidentally, some scholar-teachers 
ent ob a maat Cven young students can be led to independ- 
0 ‘ervation of language practices.) The student will be given 
be tug tanding of the character of reference works, He will 
bein > t that they are compilations of the observations of human 
sons remar kably like himself—highly learned and skilled per- 
He oare, but subject to error and superannuation, like all. 
Proach e the Student wil] learn something of the linguist’s ap 

at this . uage. It should be possible for the student to s 


cal scien PProach is fundamentally the same as that of the physi- 
“lences he stu dies. 


A Implementation isi 
iy TY BGT gy RP HOOKUP. To put an a will 
"Ow be e eration Would involve certain > be on 
a Ratio ` mine A plan for an Objective policy sho look 
to the i Scale, and for its governance we can ae se the 
Unei] ha al Council of Teachers of English. an ea 
and Usag at wor a Committee on the Teaching is not in- 
neg 8 In Merican Schools. (The present ge 

Ut the eliberations of this Committee. 29 
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whiten entrance, Sian POINTS 
UNIFORM LEVELS. Perhaps this ; 


Y, 959 soME MODEST PROPOSALS 

} MMittee atte 4, p. 21) “the monuments of scholars 
arrive at a uniformly acceptable description of linguist; MPE to op. cit. 

At present there js considerable Variation in ș 


t hip esteemed by all 

” For light on the standing of 230 expressions those au- 
of us. sed the Oxford English Dictionary, ebster’s New Inter- 
thors a Dictionary, Horwill’s Modern merican Usage, Hall’s 
English Usage, and other works. A full 


€ levels 
“the illiterate ] evel,” “ SCTIDtion. 
level,” “standard English, inf 


» € omel 

ormal level, “standard +) 

formal level,” and “the literary level,” Anoth English 
terms of “literary English,” “ 


er list of basic works 
er Write from the Committee on Teachin Grammar and 
standard, cultivate colloquial’ -9 might ria Schools. F 
lish,” and “popular or illiterate Speech” (“vulgar English’), Usage in 
Still another linguist tia that “th main types of speech luen WHEN “IT AIN'T IN THE BOOK.” The dictionaries and 
a n a Ughy classed” as , literary standard, Colloquial stand other reference works (such as the scholarly grammars of Jesper- 
ard,” “provincial standard, sub-standard, and “local dialect” sen and Curme) are not likely to give light on all hard questions 
It is necessary that students think in terms of linguistic levels, of usage. What can be done to ring some accord into the class- 
t description of the levels shall be adopted by teachers? rom on questions on wii no pry ak ra : 
HOW MUCH EXCELSIOR? Another broad om r: was my Ae = pe nl coi te mht bee 
we may hope for light from the Committee is, “What is the igh- : y i i 
iii e at which cai should Primarily aim?” Fries puts for- Be mutt of the Committee on we — = — roe 
ward “informal English—the language of the polite Conversation TE ood "a rr a fone oe evidence 
o* Cultivated people, of their familiar letters and ever ss age a ing on these probleme, i ppi its conclusions, to- 
Ston—rather than vee formal S — henry a y &cther with the evidence on which they are based. 
is that the teacher “will |, in Marking si [Current English € admirable “Current English Forum,” a feature of College 
77 Se student hed ges classed in this stu : dent more skilled English and the English Journal, while it does not ordinarily deal 
Usage] as established or disputable. #0 = = est more elegant Ea the more remote questions of which we are now speaking, 
1. tae use of English, he should privately sugg lev’e olan (i ready Providing the sort of discussion needed. If our Canon 
Ocutions in place of disputable usages.” By Poo id f made Two Were brought into effect, the “Forum” would be freer to 
Teaching English Usage) the informal level fice Tonm level “ress itself to more questions on which no published ee he 
available to the main body of students. But the ecially 1 nts, Inci entall. disciice: f the “Forum” type might 
should be “the goal set for careful envan gifte Fitted an 74 scussion of the 
what is commonly called the ‘thought theme. 
students would 


nae: ub- 
hed at ap PiePared for loose-leat binding, with indexes p 


ailable 
a Propriate times. hers would thus have av 

be led to the literary level. lan or by som other! t Jumbo dose mes. Teachers 

y one of these plan 


Shall schools be guided b 


ints of usage. 
Th “er kept UP to date on moot points dards by 
o answering ‘De sy comm; ld set up stan i 
IS question is a Weighty one. The manner Sah ite Š ich the Tank of ee ws saili be arrived we 
will reflect the Social philoso hy of those who deal w n society n about the leye] SVEN expr : ression 18 accep 
p Pp Iding of America Right he a.” “evel on Which a given exp ted frequency 
plan adopted could be potent in the mo Ing on the Certaj. “termined by its occurrence in a ~ d magazines. 
me d: Wh N texts of books ked out 
RKS. To resu ndle  tey €g, ina selected group be wor 
airal OF A EPERENCE byt moe might be - 5 of in Consul the ©chniques might be, they et hy Doge 
Way in w ich particular question ba competent S i orks be tseni ton i inguists and teachers o liaison with the 
he t reference hen shall be k A on Two? An alcot! Women - that the Subcommittee have close 
h “ao is he neh my es of Marckwardt a e classroom, | 
3 
30 
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HIGH POINTS {May 15 

A POINT FOR DEFINITION. We may look back Mm, 
One for a moment, however, to see how it would be te ation 
the work of the pope subcommittee: Volved in 

Canon One: If, in |a body of expression to be : 

incidence of a usage 1s such that the usage is deen’ the 
dental” or based on the personal tdiosyncrasy of a small ny a 
of speakers or writers, that usage shall not be proscribed in ho 
pression purportedly on the level on which the usage is found k 
be established. 

One task of the subcommittee would be to define the point at 
which an expression becomes “clearly not ‘accidental or based 
on the personal idiosyncrasy of a small number of speakers or 
writers.” To be expected is some difficulty in reaching a gener- 
ally acceptable definition of this point. Yet it should not be im- 
possible to arrive at an effective amount of agreement. And the 
formulation of views along the way—by members of the sub- 


committee and by others—could do much to clarify thinking on 
the issues. 


FOR CONSIDERATION. And now a third Canon bears on the 
work of the subcommittee: 


Canon Three: In their teaching, teachers of English oa 
by wage decisions of the [suggested subcommittee) of ! 
tional Council of Teachers of English. ; an 

In some ne ka the a a Three will be aby 
deafening. But before rejecting this Canon by ame $e (1 
to speak, teachers should weigh the considerations we yene 
work of the subcommittee would be subject to ae | 
teachers, who would be free to deluge it, ai order 0“ 
evidence of their own finding; (2) the present C! 5 fro ind! 
field is bound to work so much harm that conc 
vidual subjective standards seem to be in order., 


: se on 
been shown how subjective standards can prom? 
tinuation of a chaotic situation. 


Where We Stand painted wi 
SUMMARY. It is difficult to see how anyone te impel qth’ 
the genesis of conventional usage policy will ei Bight’ say 

look for a more rational approach to the oe on Ù 
century rulings based on Latin grammar, On 
32 
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f various individuals, and on other fairly irrelevant considera- 
00 ‘hese rulings still have a strong hold upon teachers. They 
le be replaced, Objectives think, by consideration of the 
-. “What expressions are used by speakers and writers 
l English on the several educational and social levels?” 


Respect for this approach would come, it is suggested, through 
greater familiarity with linguistic method and the -main re- 
positories of linguistic findings. It might then be more gen- 
erally realized that scholars—for example, lexicographers—try to 
record representative usages, not erroneous or perverse ones, as 
norms. Resulting freedom from obsession about the single right- 
ness of one form or another would enable teachers to concentrate 
on cultivating richness of thought and feeling and preciseness 
and force of expression. From belief in singly “correct” forms 
they could escape to an attitude of inquiry: “What evidence is 
there as to the standing of these forms?” 

Teachers would not hand down absolute rulings on usage; 
they would invite their students to join with them in searching 
out information on questioned points. Teachers would commu- 
nate this spirit of inquiry to their students and, by reason of 
a ns and longer study, be able to show students how to 

eed, 
alghea roach, it is suggested, is prian © itu 
should des raditionalists who argue that teachers ( F logic 
ecide usage questions by mingling considerations ©” ©. 
y taste with linguistic evid For this Traditionalist post 
uon makes it likely th, evidence. For receive an array O 
ontradictory r 1 ely that the student e» ee reacher—a situa- 
tion sure to he ings as he goes from teacher | 
tt urture linguistic insecurity. Objective policy 
ere p C COuntry-wide implementation of the UOT er ach. 
€ sketched ~ P N tional Council or +! 

ts of En let 1S proposed that the Na tion of a list © 
ttfer h glish take certain measures: promu s. systematic Can- 

ing of orks that may be taken as pa Senet be made 
through he cstioned usages on which acon of the tues 
ons mi reference works; and the ‘7 ship of the Council. 

Possible adoption by the member 
SER] 


t 
umped a 
S. For ‘es educators have P 

ú Over two centurie 


to be 
; is NO’ 
ês a mass of grammatical lore that 33 
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The Younger Generation Speaks for Itself 
MINNA K. BARNETT 
1S Urs ang Evander Childs High Schoo] 

Mathematics wil] calculate. But that ot Stor ~ The New York Times Student Radio Forum, the Herald Trip, 
never tell how expression has been Cluttered and impeded an ne Student Forum, the D aly Mirror Forum, More recently 
iron-bound nonsense about the use of Englis Still less a i he Foreign Policy Association Forum, all have found that the 

ow of the wounds inflicted by a Pedago insisten = i best approach to the younger &eneration is to give it ample time 
guage practices whose single rightness jg contradicted h t f = to speak for itself They are far behin he social studies teacher 
of daily educated speech and writin ave one’ locution: who long ago learned that that teacher 
condemned as ¢ PPY, slovenly, lazy, illogical, loose unthinkin 
~ there is a regular roll of denunci 


is best who talks 
, g For a long time it has not been unusual i 
“atory terms—and then to find 
Ose same locutions used by leaders ; the 


ousands of ¢ 


"ion h past or present 
) objective must be to help the student grasp the sig 
hildren compelled to under- nificance o . © facts that are relevant to the formulation of dec. 
Composed of such aberrations,” ‘Ions on the issues of the day, an acquire those skills of research 
ecently, as we ve seen, some scholars and teachers have analysis hat are essential to the Creation of independent 
exposed the fatuit of m conventional rules of usage and sents, © must 8ive yo ng People a basic set of principles 
y we d from w 1c i : i l 
ave proposed a different Policy in the field. Other scholars an tically to „ tae point their Conclusions can move more real- 
teachers have reacted strongly against these proposals. The ensu- sk w "a Et the needs of their world. This is the ee 
ing Controversy has left us wi much confusion. remain ie Nina free Society must accomplish if indeed it is to 
_ iconoclasm > One answer t - ible. Many have 
OUT OF THE IMPASSE, It 1s time for the period of i — been tied: “a hes above problem Is possible — Pacts | 
i Usage to end. © have now to find a ground on w ffort in answer direct P thers will be tried in the ein at ie 
ers of English can unite. The Tesent proposals are an ¢ Harriso TC to meet the problem can be over eee 
. ý P | on ho : : f dav high schools, 
that irection, in Urging the mas, assistant Superintendent o ay hig te 
-a ing, p. 252 Ments ori need ~ More student Participation in student g 
*Quoted in Ogden and Richards, The Meaning of Mean Req the ip the Interschoo 


ha- 
l discussion conferences, has SUAJ 
Ug {Mpor ance f“ å ing” in citizenship train 
in pete Work ofa : learning by cing toms an aia 
ON _* daly” Pages Th “dent governments as be 

a Vis, . k 


l deserve 
“Aterschool discussion conferences 
THE HUMORIST 


e: 
He must not laugh at his own wheez TON 
A snuff box has no right to sneeze. Kerru PRES 


hl 

rare AN, The City has been divided into five rs apia 

3 rd the Oroughs. For each area, one tea froti the 

eati he from ¢ € academic high schools and Sop overall 
"3 Sach a haaks This p ep A determine 

term: fix dates o 
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nT RORY Ulty, t 

topics to be discussed, prepare an outline and a biblio » 1959) 
guides to the discussion, etc. Each school has been akea Th} as 
ignate at least one student discussion leader and a Ed to des. 


ac chools. Each acquires a climate of opinion not 
viser. At least two interschool conferences are H adii te ad. d ene to opinions on current problems but also with 
school term. Of these, one each term, in recent terms be oly ae habits of work, amount and quality of outside reading. 
city-wide meeting. The topics selected for discussion have ee shoal differ uaa amount ye! = sin ae of student 
: : : . ton in the discussion O . 
the current local, national and international problems. \ oarticipation pria presented at the borough or city-wide 
Within each borough area, the two coordinators arrange for a All these di ‘ace Toodly witli tha: ceili of the bos 
meeting place to which all schools in the area will each send meetings povas oun aim l ! the values of careful pre = 
from ten to fifteen students. Each borough h ; politic in a democracy. * ey sarn prep 
<ii ar BA nas organized the ‘on if they would persuade; the need to understand and respect 
ee olga tei aa In ie ge: for which I am now fe opinions and emotions of others before they form conclusions 
responsible, we have experimented with different procedures for . ia best solution; and the degree of compromise necessary 
the introductory and final sessions of each conference, but have su the settlement of major problems to the satisfaction of the 
always followed the general procedure of an introductory ses group. Current problems are no longer as simple as a single 
sion, a break-up of the students into small groups with a student favorite newspaper’s editorials or any radio station's commenta- 
leader to discuss various aspects of the topic, and a final reporting tors would have one believe. They learn that c 
session. For example, at the discussion conference this fall jus 
before the Mayoralty Election, the discussion class of James 


omplexities exist 
“ao problems discussed and perhaps recognize that other prob- 
Monroe High School, under the direction of Mr. Jess —_ 
opened the conference by discussing their difficulties in see? 


ems require equally careful study and thought. In the last city- 
wide conferences every effort was made to have students from as 

à + : . ion, Stu 

information on the issues and candidates in the prei gave 

dents from other schools, in the discussion that followeo, © 


many different kinds of schools in the same panel rooms so that 
ar different views would be presented. Where students were 
cll pre 
k i i ig 
additional illustrations from their own a + in á 
the importance of the quest and to indicate some © 


. cpared and articulate, the plan worked. The ansaan 
Pmplaint was that they had not had enough time to explore, 
© areas of a 
to intelligent citizenship. | not 28 dog 
In the various panel rooms the discussants Were tized that 


of t greement and disagreement within the brief period 
Aue allowed for small group discussions. 
i ize 
matic as one might have expected them to be. They 14 
no matter how well informed each one tho 


GER GENERATION SPEAKS 
y0 


ES. Although New York City is on the whole 
THE On community, most of our city’s high schools are 
cosmo 



















e stud Times by three New 
Y ‘Udy prepared for the New York I1m the 
ome teachers on current events teaching throughout 
no ont 
ught he WO feat 


sa 
whol , owed the differences that exist in the country s 
: den 4 
was completely informed. In the final session ee "i an 
led a discussion among the panel leaders on the 1s ip 


York 
City Ii h a comparable study were prepared for tae oe si 
ferences Schools, there is every reason to believ 


‘ ints to 
e Ne Would exist. In this study, every conclusion Pa Th 
dates based on the conclusions or lack of them “" cH : tera” p this phase of secondary school ede imulating 
panel rooms. Students in the audience participate ied ser Nore such Conferences represent at least one pae: A ss discus 
stock-taking. At other Bronx conferences, W€ nav he uon of m, schoo ‘caching in our schools by range en classes s 
speakers, teacher speakers and outside EXPE inal of Sigd | Ution op sams in clubs and assembins Ss jvion, Cime” 
session too has taken different forms—from aà * m by the Fed Daire an contemporary problems. he P jectives clear 1 = 
agreement and disagreement in each panel fusions as des macttber, y odern Education,® states tie g pa Quiles MATA m 
leader or secretary, to a discussion of the conc} “ed by the Nog! Brown, Nathan; Mitchell —_ 
above. 


ew York Times. 37 
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HIGH POINTS 
“Citizens in a democracy must learn about 

tions. They need to know how to define, ho 
praise evidence and arguments, how to discu 
their fellow citizens, and how to reach an 


COntrover 


sial 
w K collect na 
SS the robl E 
intelligent «rn it 


nt solution” 
THE PROBLEMS. Just as a class lesson is onl 


teacher and students make it, so too a discussion A s the 
as good as the student leader and the participants make it “ap ` 
city-wide area, Dr. Thomas has called together student dis 
sion leaders and teacher advisers to discuss means of lanni, 
preparation on subject matter and training in discussion sil 
At these meetings, discussions led by students on “how to lead 4 
discussion,” a motion picture showing the elements of what is 
good discussion, plans used by different teachers to improve the 
calibre of either student leaders or the student delegates focused 
attention on the basic problems. Because of a recognition of this 
fundamental need, it was recommended that each school set upa 
discussion class (not to be confused with leadership classes which 


serve the purpose of training for responsible student participation 
in student government). These discussion classes were — 
to train students to lead discussions in the school, in assembNS; 


clubs, classrooms, as well as in interschool discussions now “a 
in citizen groups in the community at a later date. At one = 
ing, teachers of these classes in the several high schools Jiferent 
notes on procedure. Needless to say there were as no Bronk 
plans as there were teachers. Miss Doris P. Eliazon of | ie called 
High School of Science described her class in an a 


os. i the 
Introducing T.P.D. (Techniques of Public Discussion) nt 
vember, 1949 issue of High Points. 


find te 
In preparation for each interschool conference, I 


m ĉa 
; pe cted fro 
meetings at my home with discussion leaders sele te 


l 

; fter-sch° 

of the Bronx high schools are more effective Oe sion a 
meetings. To train these young people to lead a t f0 


many hours of work. At least one full afternoo™ e probe 
hours) before each conference has been devoted "tings a pa 
of leading a discussion. During one of these pe P in O y 
who was a veteran of one conference led the C leading r ove 
sion of the objectives, methods and problems © sogra phet 00% 
sion. To indicate its scope the following mim afte! 


: ‘on tha 
was prepared based on the student discussiO 
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we have used this material since as a basis for discussion at these 
€ 
meetings. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO PANEL LEADERS 


At the conclusion of the preliminary meeting, there will be meetings in 
small groups, to one 


of which you have been assigned as the panel leader. 
Whether or not the entire afternoon is successful depends upon how suc. 
vessful these panel discussions are, and this, in turn, is largely dependent 
on your skill as the panel leader. 
The panel leader must, fir 


st and foremost, keep in mind the p of 
these panel discussions: i iii 


1. To permit a larger number of active participants than is possible in 
the preliminary meeting. 

2. To add variety to the entire meeting by producing ideas different 
from those presented in the preliminary meeting. 

3, To furnish opportunity for interchange of opinions and intercriticism 
in an informal atmosphere not possible in the preliminary meeting. 

4. To create a series of carefully formulated conclusions for presentation 
to the final meeting. 


5. To give a number of pupils training in presenting reports of i 
panel discussions to the final meeting. 


Above all, the chief purpose is to increase the feeling of democratic par- 
jo by the largest number of students. 


ou can render the best service as a panel leader if, in advance of the 
meeting, you b 


thine oa a ae thoroughly acquainted with all the pes i 
i E p particularly with the special phase assigned to your pane. fw Gael 
me: -light the major points of the panel, prepare one question - be 
j point, About a half dozen of these pivotal questions anion nea 
-s bin as the preliminary meeting is adjourned, report fe r iha 
Panel on pcre your panel will meet. Get to know the MENT g each 
Member oe ve arrival, If the group is not over fifteen stu = roup 
e ae the panel to indicate name and school to the whole cal topic 
and = tie discussion on time with a brief statement of D a present 
Your Sige Special phase assigned to your panel for discussion. in order to 
Simulate ;1uestion, which should be a very challenging 07° * 
immediate reactions and discussion. ; 
l. Gy à neat the discussion, follow these general rules: series of 
Questions discussion by following your previously Pie you. Where 
e disao OU guide the group; don’t let the group BY i to the main 
a Subject On wanders from the central topic, bring 1t jent or Un- 
. n 
eae you feel the answer to any question has been iyu npr 
E ty ask for additional comment from oth ~ A- either on 4 
Personals supplementing of answers and intercriticish™s 
o OT inter-school basis. For example: ss 
w would you, Mary, add to what Mike just sat 
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Would anyone in the gro 


up from Evande 
ment on what our representative from 
said? 


3. If any pupil shows a tendency to want to make undul 
call attention, in a friendly but firm manner, to the 
acter of any panel discussion. 

- At definite intervals, briefly summarize the 
A statement such as this wil 
point”—and state it briefly. Try to follow this with 
makes a smooth transition to the next point. 

- Maintain a pleasant atmosphere. If the discussion begins to get un 
necessarily sharp, bring the heated Participants back to their senses hy 
a good-humored remark or by a comment about the democratic way 
of settling an argument. 

- Insist on fair play. Let no one Student, or any one Stroup of students 
urging a single viewpoint, monopolize the discussion, 

- Don’t hesitate to challenge statements you consider unfounded. Ask 
for authority on which such statements are based. 

About two minutes before time for adjournment, summarize the main 
points of the discussion the major conclusions reached. If time 
permits, ask the panel to add to your summary any other conclusions which 
in their opinions are significant enough to enumerate in the report to the 
final meeting. 


End the panel discussion on time and lead your group to the final 
meeting. 


OINTS 


r Childs wa 
i to 
Music and Art has jun 


ay, 1959) 


y long 


Speeche 
democr $ 


atic char. 


Z points brought out 
l help: “So far, we lave arrived = thi 


a question that 


» noting 


For the second and perhaps a third preparation meeting before 
each conference 


. e ared 

» the discussion leaders are asked wg feels 
In the subject to be discussed. What are the issues! ide? What 
how on each issue? What are the arguments on each side 


ed. 
are the facts that will be in dispute? All these must p n 
ut add to this the need to develop skillful questions to 
this into the discus 


we 
sion and I think we can understand W a ad- 
have so few good student discussion leaders. That ii P eting 
ition to basic ability, the student needs experience 
with the co-ordina 


nd for 
tor, opportunities in discussion ne ad ty: 

um assemblies, encouragement to participate in -f aders W. 
In spite of this intensive work, not all discussion 2” ead A 
prepare carefully and who attend meetings are arbat ‘wal 
cussions adequately, Even a good student is not r. discuss 
ciently mature to understand the problem un = ect 0 k 
is will be as true for topics like “What do m a hb 4 
high school course?” or “What kind of parents 4° e Uni 
School student need?” as it would be for “How can 
40 
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d the countries-of Asia work together for a better 
States an is precisely because they have not yet learned to ana- 
world?” It w — the material they read and hear that these 
lyze and samai of value. Clear and objective thinki 
Sa adh always an accomplished fact in this 
a goal _— matter how intensive, can not alone 
a we need help in their home schools 
lar class set-up and in special discussion classes 
of the present day world. They need repeat 
leadership and participation in discussions. 


In the Bronx, schools have been urged to designate student 
leaders for at least a term and, wherever possible, for longer 
periods of time. Each student is given some assignment but only 
those who are best qualified are selected to lead panels. Because 
the group has a sense of continuity, the students have assumed 
&reater responsibility in their preparation for these meetings. 

The borough co-ordinators can not meet or train the student 
participants. For this group, the home school is all important. 


outline of the topic for each conference in question form and 


ee o8taphy are sent to each school. Each school has followed 
different Procedures with varying degrees of success. At Evander 
Childs High School, a forum assembly is scheduled at least once 
=i “tM on one of the topics selected for the moe” 
sy Social Studies classes have been prepared in <r ~ Pe 
h 8 and discussion for participation in these assem abe i 
to leg one more than Provide a few students with 7 il my 
Student P artcipate in a discussion. For the co ent dieis- 
sion nh axers were better prepared to lead a aren a ae 
lated to e topic, and the student delegation 5 one current 
Problem - Considerable reading. For the sc ye interest in 

the socia} ame that much more significant anı a 
Social sty " doubtedly heighten 
Ogram was undou 


‘oct matter used 
ass, particularly where the ee iti for 
ary scene, offers an excellent x Social studies 
th ent delegation to the conferences: aration by an 

t cl ; “i &roups in the school, specie Be that have 
Yed, Th; : „are only a few of the other meth 


ne. 
eeds to be do 
'S another area in which much more N Al 


ng is always 
work. Several 
work miracles, 
within the regu- 
on the problems 
ed experience in 


~ Studies p 
ls the discussion cl 
trainin vontempor 
Club. & 5 stud 
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SIGH Pory 
TS IM 

- 10W Can We increase student partici i its Ow 
p arge as 200? Would a guest expert be More an. 
a mei speaker than student speakers? In Past iting a a 
erences, we have leaned heavily on the expert a wide con- 
to hear James M. Warburg or Anne O'Hare M one Laity 
light the issues seemed to lift th “Cormick high 


e discussi gh- 
level. There is room here for experimentation Py © mature 
arrange very few panel rooms with enough good on better to 
to stimulate the discussion or to set up man = A AN each 
emphasis on informal talking-it-over prendenn How rho 

can a 


1959) 


should these groups formulate their conclusions? 
summary session be interesting and constructive? 
The committee of social stud 


city-wide conference last Ma i 
; May submitted a report to the Associa- 
tion of Social Studies Chairmen in which they made suggestions 


; y questions as yet unanswered. Particular 
he should be directed to the excellent recommendations by 
| ch the conferences can be reported back to the schools. 


Report on Our Borough-wide and City-wide Student Conferences 
~ hae Suggestions represent a consensus of opinion of my 
, 1. To promote better preparation, secure the co-operation of publica- 
a uke Scholastic, _ ae aud. of our chick dailies in p gear 
rath, ie articles. This would involve planning topics at least 
2. Guest speakers particularl i ferences, mig 
, ilarly at the borough-wide conte > 
Ls = ie Ale replaced by two student speakers, car efully p eal school 
f e occasion. This arrangement works well in "ference 
Fy and should work at least as well at the borough-wide © es 
fl * An outside expert might be invited to answer questions 
oor, perhaps following the presentation by the student speakers. 
Barts Ci functions of faculty advisers should be an cally, 
ia a be Panel discussions in the different rooms. Spec! ‘ling shot 
. expected to offer guidance, if a panel discussion 1 ums parr 
h Schools should be encouraged to hold their own loca., S he larg“ 
fo the borough-wide or city-wide conferences. Students atten eon 
orums would thus have the benefit of the preliminary al throug 
6 The work of the forums could be transmitted to the S° 
mumeographed reports or through the use of High Points. 
42 
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ummaries, presented after the closing of the panel discus. 
t the closing general sessions at borough-wide conferences, tend to 
‘ons, i ‘q interest. The procedure followed at the city-wide conference 
be lac p iil panel leaders to discuss rather than to summarize, was 
hich s interesting. Panel leaders should, of course, first state the major 
ane views of the panel and then express their own ideas. 
i Questions from the floor should be screened by faculty advisers to 
aiit diversity of view and emphasis. 

9, Student participants might be helped to understand the handicaps 
under which these forums operate, to encourage the spirit of courtesy and 
mutual helpfulness. 

10. Conferences should last no more than two to two and a half hours. 

11. The feasibility of an earlier start should be considered. 

12. The conference leaders should be members of social studies staff. 

13. A city-wide Co-ordinator with adequate allowance should be pro- 
vided, 


anel S 


Respectfully submitted, 
Daniel Tenrosen 
Chairman, Evaluation Committee 


THE FUTURE. In Current Affairs and Modern Education, two 
major difficulties in the New York City interschool conferences 
were noted, One was the difficulty of adequate training of stu- 
dent chairmen. The other was that “Faculty advisers are often 
seek to draw the line between interference in a panel discus- 
sve which will stifle pupil initiative, and the kind of unobtru- 

€ direction often essential to correcting gross errors Or keeping 


e : . i cr. 
ISCUssion moving.’ * It has been suggested that the teach 


a = 
ican = tole of only one participant but one aho woe td 

e discus y if his superior preparation would help coher wt 
viser tra On materially, This participation by ore at the 
teacher n.. 0.90 limited as to preclude the crit! 

Š used his position to dominate the discussion. lined above 
indicate Problems and the few suggested remedies one ved but 
"Ven m ut awareness not only of the difficulties ce at its best 
an o€ OF the vital place the interschool «7 in ea 
Schoo] PY in the program of citizenship ee tself” dur- 
ing tha © let the “Younger Generation pea ces limited 
value, prodference alone would give these “springboard for a 


~~ *TOperly used, they should serve as a 
bd | ‘ 
bid, p. 175, 43 
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HIGH POINTS iin 
nship training in 0] 


L oy, 
Sion of the ton; 
Ong after the end of the ® the 
y with which : 


more significant program of citize 
schools. 

When we hear the heated discus 
student participants continued ] 
ences; when we see the difficult we cle 
ing after each conference ; when we hear the continu "y 
in the topic in the reports to their home school Classes - 1. 

rit WE are repeatedly convinced that the chief problem 
solve is to provide more Opportunities of a Similar kind for 
periods under. maximum favorable conditions at al] times 


CLs 


IT PAYS TO F OLLOW 
A famed film Producer whose son 
Midwestern 


college received a questionnaire from the institute of 
learning. When € came to thes vers “Is your son a leader? o 
P ee filled in, “Pm not sure, but I know he’s a very good fo 


Several weeks later 

dent of the col] Pan 
class in the Fall, and it seems 
rselves 
& assured of at 


had applied for admittance to a 


eived an acknowledgment from the pet 
ege. It read: “We are going to have a large fres We 
that 722 of the boys are leaders. W 
fortunate in having your son in the class, 
least one follower.” 


—ANDREW HEcHT 1, 
(Hollywood Merry-Go-Roun 
Grosset & Dunlap) 





The School On Forty-Second Street 
ALICE LANIER 
Central Commercial High School 


kyscrapers on Forty-second Street is an un- 
Lost among the skysc nae 
retentious building which houses New York City’s most up-to- 
i commercial high school. The passerby might be surprised 
my that thousands of efficient stenographers, bookkeepers, 
ike and sales people now working in top-flight concerns re- 
ceived their training in this modest laboratory. To the alumni 
themselves, however, Central Commercial High School repre- 
sents an adventure in growth and happy living which they will 
never forget. It is therefore a source of tremendous satisfaction 
to them that this year their school is celebrating its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. 
Twenty-five years ago this May, Central Commercial Continua- 
tion School was founded by Central’s present principal, Mr. 
Alexander S. Massell. Tt was then housed s- an e: co s a 
third floor of an office building at 725 Broadway. In twen y- 
years the original staff of four has grown to include over a hun- 
dred teachers of commercial and academic subjects; the borrowed 
and discarded equipment has been replaced by rows ri wer, 
ace machines; the student body, consisting of thousan ple 
ren, attends on an around the clock session; and from ade 
on lower Broadway, the school has moved to a main — 
r Anex in the ver y heart of the business diia = : a 
. ae racial, religious and national 5 eas, ts t 
Cast, t ti S 9 ? è 
Steat merchandising ae and off af the city—as they en 
, OUt of their Well-equipped classrooms, one can sense onl the 
Oppo ae Satisfaction at the skills they are acquiring 
tunities which surround them. ` has been to 
as 
dene the beginning, the school’s foremost nat ency in those 
: Maximum degree of occupational am to prepare 
8 People Who, through necessity or choice, —_ In order 
to reap oercia employment rather than for and supervisors tO- 
Sethe this goal most effectively, teachers les like the follow- 
ites have evolved certain guiding yw to that 
the "3 establish a friendly relationship parh pupils as they 
are “Mployer and employee in business; tO 


them 
to compel 
"nd to guide their development rather than 45 
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HIGH Por 
NT 
to meet arbitrary standards; and to arrange f May, 1959 
grams, courses, and course ha 


S of st Ta fluidit 
demands of the world in study to meet the Yo 


There were times ne au youn 


sary to extend the school’ 


Visitor, that the pupils love the school. 
EF tore real-world atmosphere of offices in which 
classroo a secretaries, Secretarial Practice and Bookkeeping 
ms equipped With the latest machines, bona fide Dental 
and two Teal stores—the pride of the school wie 
. © tuture acquire practice in selling sc 
Supplies, cut flowers and plants. (Many an unsuspecting tea = 
i : into buy; the young 
she is helping to ain) herself a corsage by the y 


tr 
They love the s as 
T a chool also because the feel that here an 
i : y e a . + here 
ia ng io ‘0 understand and help them as individuals. T 


. ems. 
ere is a free D to whom they can go with their p : 


c 

ich. ; € Dental Clinic There is an employment ° t- 

Which, in on - There is and pal 
time positions, Bou lne, placed 275 of them in full 


À hee art an 
Whose office Mg of all, there is a principal whose he er he 


e 
: are always open to every student—W 
j e winner of a Shop. 23 OP y 


; „quent 
Shorthand certificate, or a budding g” ers 
1S Warm feeling of fri 


s 
46 endliness among students, 





gered, COMMERCIAD a r 
E 


isors is now finding satisfying expression in plans for 
e Bilet keiini to culminate in a Faculty Dinner 


d sup 
z all-out 


é. at the Plaza Hotel. The festivities began with a Fac- 
on Me i called “Remember Poppa,” in which three-fourths of 
iy ciuding the clerks, the administrative assistants and 
the ew himself—participated. In April there will be a 
fi a and during the week of May 1-5, the school will 
er Open House for alumni, parents, and other visitors. A 
handsome and nostalgic Jubilee Journal is now in preparation 


for distribution at the banquet on May 6th. 


Teachers and students alike are proud to honor the man who, 
in spite of many obstacles, realized his dream of building a great 
commercial school for the children of the city. These children 
who benefit from Mr. Massell’s pioneer efforts, as well as from 
the friendliness and efficiency of the school he has built, often 
spontaneously reveal how well they realize their good fortune. 
No more sincere tribute could be paid than the outburst of the 
Sophisticated senior who was heard to remark about a student in 
the fourth grade; “It’s way past her time to go home, but she 


Won't go, Why? She loves Central—that’s why!” 


: SHORT SUPPLY ie 
ae p seau lived by copying music, Spinoza by grinding Well as a 
‘hoof a ducting (and borrowing), Dickens as a clerk, sufficient 
leisure eal `» But nowadays few such employments leave 
Maintain the Natural supply of geniuses. S HAW 


BERNARD 
(Atlantic Monthly) 
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The Antiquarian’ 


THE CHOICE OF A 
At this time of the year those conte 
ian who have children ready to 
problem. Which co 


time the choice was easy. The boys went City Colle. own 
the girls went to Hunter, Occasionally the children of pè 
uent parents entered New Yo iverşi 


he More 
Niversity, Columb; 
Barnard. But now there are 
life, the ch 


S Corner 
COLLEGE 


MPoraries of 
O to col 


; With 
e Anti uari i 


l ome, Special. 
More influence the choice. To 

aid his perplexed friends the Antiquarian submits 

from Our Village, a series of sk 


a selection 
etches of English life by Mary 
Russell Mitford (1787-1855), 


Charade 
A fashionable M orning Room—Mr. and Mrs. Apperley at 
- Apperley lays down the newspaper. 


your being entirely of my opinion. John grows a 

great boy, 
Mrs. 4. Poor fellow! Yes. He 
of next Month. Time slips away, 


Mr. Apper ley. . he 
n A Tèn years old next month! It’s high time that 
Should be taken from Mr. L 
are good th; f 


S 
ynn’s. These pey e 
a tor little boys: but a lad of ten years 
to be more tightly kept, 
Mrs, 4 


Il be ten years old the fifteenth 


u re 
ha 2USt my opinio » Mr. Apperley. The sooner Yet : 
move the poor boy fren ee better » They ae 
half the c3 e of him they ought to do. Only yaran 5 hat- 
called th e, I fou im Playing at cricket without his bat 
really Without his hat!—; 

IS too 


elle 

~in the middle of that wind, and $0 

cate as John į + height 
rA. Delicate} Pshaw! There never was anything d Eton 

a pan that child bu 

Wi 


an 
t your coddling, Mrs. Apperley; 2 
Soon cure him of that 


i P 
ton! Do you mean to send John to Eton 
48 





€ Anti 
8 lege a War. 
llege shall it be? In fhe “ace 





, ER 
g ANTIQUARIAN’S PERNE a 

p I do. 

Mr. 4. — ner John, our only son, our only child, to 
Mrs. A. 

Eton? iin a 
ina. Mieter with my consent, I promise you, Mr. Apperley. 
i4 r And why not, Mrs. Apperley? 

f, e 


s; that’s all. Did not the Duchess 
a ea voce al Marquis came home with only 
pir ote his jacket, and his brother Lord Edward with scarce- 
"i re his foot? There’s a pretty plight for you, Mr. a 
ik Think of our John with his toes through his shoes, and ha 
a skirt to his jacket! 
Mr. A. Pshaw! 


Mrs. A. Then such rude graceless pickles as they come back, 
with 


their manners More out at elbows than their clothes. 
Mr. A. Pshaw! 


Mrs. A. Then the dangers they run! —to be killed by a cricket- 
ball, o drowned in the Thames, or— . adon 

r. A. Pshaw! Mrs. Apperley. Where now, 1n your w > 
would you send the boy? 


rs. A, To Dr. C tly. 
Mn, r. Courtly 


' And pray who is Dr. Courtly? 
Mrs. A i 


` “Id you never hear of Dr. Courtly’s pee 
Young 8entlemen ’—never hear of Dr. Courtly I-So e a fe 
omfortable, taken such care of; linen clean twice a ree ; 
dinn á y morning; almond paste to wash their u er 
hi “T-service; silver forks, napkins, and finger-glasses. aikas 
Pray ha To!” ourteen pupils, and oo to have a 
AN to Dr, Courtly, Mr. Apperley. s inel 
Noi © And SO make a sence of the boy ee to the 
insti TUly. Leave the hair-curling and the almond-p he should 
learn l se “ighteen, In the Meanwhile I choose vo him to 
Eton, “tn and reek; and for that purpose I sh ; 
| better for 
har” ats Lord, Mr, Apperley! what is a pen tell me 
Low SODSense ? You are an Etonian yourself, an È What use 
ven at good has your scholarship ever done yo 
oU made of it? 
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ets a 


Mr. A. Hem! Thats a 
and had better not talk abo 
Mrs. A. Have you ever, 


been married, read a single 
ley? 


Mr. A. Hem! Why, really, my dear— 


Mrs. A. Or indeed a page of anything, 
and the Waverley novels? 


Mr. A. How can you say so, Mrs. Apperley! 

Mrs. A. Why, what do you read? 

Mr. A. Hem! The Quarterly—] generally look over the Quar- 
terly; and Pepys—I dipped into Pepys; and the magazines, Mrs, 
Apperley! Don’t I turn over the i 


, in short, if y 
zest, the classical relish, with which a sound scholar—but this, as 
I said before, is what you ladies can’t understand, and had better 
not talk about. John shall go to Eton; that’s my determination. 


Mrs. A. He shall go to Dr. Courtly’s; that’s mine. How can 
you be so barbarous, Mr. Apperley, as to think of sending John 
to such a place as Eton, subject 


as he is to chilblains, and the win- 

ter coming on? Now the Doctor has studied surgery ig 

Mr. A. Hang the doctor, and hang John’s chilblains. The 

boy shall 80 to Eton.—That’s my last word, Mrs. Apperley: t 90 

Mrs. A. If he does, he'll be dead in a week. But he = te 
to Eton—that’s my resolution. And we shall see who'll have 

last word, Mr. Apperley—we shall see! 


HIGH POINTS 


. ° May, 
point which ladies cap 


1959) 
ut, Mrs. Apperley! Understang 


during the eleven 


years th 
page of Greek or 


> Hat we ha 
Latin k 


’ Mr, Apper. 


except the Newspapers 


(Exeunt separ ately) 


Who Chooses Now? l Oberlin, 
Eton or Courtly, Skidmore or Bryn Mawr, An tioch "a are n° 
Cornell or Colgate, —after all the discussion, parents oi ' How 
nearer to a conclusion than were Mr. and Mrs. Appe! om asked 
Ever, progress has been made. Little Johnny was rhe moder 
waether he preferred Eton to Dr. Courtly’s ae ar the pay 
Joan or Johnny will probably have the last word. Jlesley, o 
ents have finished debating the merits of Vassar, We ngstet - 
cliffe, Cornell, Harvard, and Yale, the surprising Teas 

settle on Swarthmore or Skidmore, Wells or Ham! 


igh Sc 
Morris ROSENBLUM Samuel J. Tilden Hig 
50 











Films of Special Interest 


tion pictures are reviewed for teachers by the 
gyeeptional m the School and Theatre Committee. You can 
„man 
m Cy particulars from your S.T.C. representative.) 
f 
gel fu 


n ldren have him) 
; Chaplin’s back and the chi | , 
City io” 4 nl that Charlie Chaplin’s back, in a revival 
ee its (1930) at the Globe, we see a figure about whom 
ot Lily 


| Je up our minds long ago and whom we love after our 
we ma 


: le born after 1930? 
wn fashion. But what dbaor Fars ah a mimber of them, 
j ae En ish 581M (Lincoln’s movie class), and editors of 
a tee high school newspapers, at two screenings ar- 
ce United Kian before the film’s opening. The young- 
ee eae odlitek, without enthusiasm. Most of pir mm a 
sen Chaplin before. They were aware of the g a ded as a 
classic—as Carol S. put it, “Charles Chaplain is her f It it was 
master of the arts”—and under the circumstances uer ‘i hting 
their duty to be condescending. They prepared = le - d a 
allusions to primitive slapstick — by middle-aged p 
who did not appreciate Milton Berle. . 
Well, neak was surprised. The first laughs heard si: 
atk were incredulous, startled, delighted. They De i lighis 
Os. A girl’s voice whispered, “He’s cute!” And when = ae 
went up, Barbara and Judy and Rose were crying. Here nings or 
. Comments, made either immediately after the scree 
Written in class afterward: 


of 
Mi, Friday afternoon, March 17, 1950, I ent ama 
<a = Memorable afternoons of my entire iie. l 
“rie Chaplin.” , ed for 
t s al the screening in lumberjacket, no tie, grop 
L "Wa up with: S 
~ She's deli U” , igging into 
= M. began yie her ballpoint pen digs! 
er, 


he funny 
little man with the walking stick and the 
James — right into my heart. 
"Th. 


as Not so easily won: 


me 
l ver made 
first and only comedian who has ¢ 
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y slow] 
hope he makes it.” sees 
Dorothy was impressed by the tramp’s kindness and tender. 
Ness toward the blind girl, and wondered 


Word that slew the fifth 
de nition, “ 


do,” said Kar A 
trol of my emotions. I laughed when he was happy 
sorry for him 


Judy G. trie 


92 


F., a remarkable senior 


_ and rather unusy 





IGH 
feel soft inside while laughing at him... 1959 
I do not think a comedy film should have any o onaliy 
I can’t put Chaplin in the Place so Jon 6c api 
modern day comics, since it would more or less thr 
my mental comedy meter out of place. » NES ones ow 
mise, I will have to let him sneak in ver ne 


POINTS Eny 


“s+ + if the world would be a better Place to live in if 
more people felt or acted like the character Portrayed 
by Chaplin. Enough of this Philosoph 


e philosophical was not shared by Avrom 
student who reads Kafka and Rilke: 


“Charlie Chaplin is the apotheosis of modern man: he 
1s given to us on the screen as a wanderer, without past 
or future. He js i 


not alienated from his world, as the 
classical heroes were; he has no world. ... When Chap- 
istle and cannot control its connie 
€ of the tragedy: man cannot contro 
e world—sad, but when he cannot in 
gs of his own body—pathetic. It B, l 
laugh at, however. Why? Because 

S art is empathy.” 


WE see the essenc 
is relations to th 
trol the workin 
Pathos we can 
key to Chaplin’ 
. as 
(Empathy, When Avrom first used it at the pe we 
termers. However, they — us t0 
s us doing exactly what he w 


“n; and Eugene added, “He was in c was 


Chaplin ha 


When he was sad.”) 4 

d to explain why she had cried: ally 

“I like him tremendously, but not for the mt funny 

accepted reasons, | did not find the picture ni ; id not 

and his falling into the water and off si him rol 

extract one laugh from me. Instead I foun ely sad 
al and the last scene extrem 


|a ning » 
t its being sad was in- 
Toa hing a riot, SO much talk abou g 
e 


high editor at the second screening who had found 
jor Mg | | 
she who ‘te. A girl from a senior high next to him said 
mprehens! i oure young yet. 
an “Th “te rene te Chaplin “cute elaborated: 
The girl who like Monty Clift. Monty is cute because 
Sia ‘Hooking Charlie Chaplin is cute because he’s 
' good- ° : =i 
ja ay and kind and nice. | 


verybody nodded reminiscently when Saul told about 
Almost € 
» naie could listen to _ ae Hg} y a 
t remember one joke. But wh i 
pae to this screening she ee — 
bered a very funny incident from an old Chaplin m 


du 
Rose spoke for most of the youngsters when nh — p 
“T comparisons between Chaplin and modern co 


“On seeing or listening to other comedians I pont 
if they want me to laugh and are only on a p 
that reason, Charlie Chaplin makes you laug ane : 
Your Noticing that he’s trying to accomplish that point. 


d and 
And finally, after the skirmishing, they all came aroun 
tendered to 


- Cha 
€ word artist. The score: Milton Berle 2; Chap- 
* Pantomine genious (sic), 8, crit 
ics aut and again the saddest of all comments e Cadin, 
Hho lluped wearily across to us: they liked Char f him—but 
5 Y thought he was wonderful, they wanted more akie public 
do? vould o “T people think? what would the neon skep- 
tg). hat Would the average moviegoer feel? They 
“y Were inclined to fear the worst. t. If the re- 
n r rpn 1s popular, United Artists W nate 
Wh ge) an The Great Dictator. velty O a 
by ie, nd re Iscover in en - an A n TA 
; sed lighting, and a quiel aikovsky, 
Which p hich they'll tell you is ameter prea with the 
Ags and Char tully funny in the prizeng 


lly 
‘ch plot, occasiona 
athe jigging away. A mawkish p 53 
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trying, as Dickens and Shakes 
he genius of a great balle 
a fastidious small man wW 


a corny gag that was, eatin Vibe oriz 
the children, “buz ] lov a y ~ Shaghery; 


eare can 
t dancer, of an 


r 
h 
ed to watch him m a 
, j it, ne 
B ; =d tramp again, a gallant soul in ) : 
a ed with making a home on a waterfr gallant city 
© Custs it off, most delicately; ris ED l 


ny in that way—aw fully, go CO pieces so 


ble from S.T.C. 
Rura M. Goupstemy EOG 


CL 


SHINE, MISTER? 
TENE STER 


3 the 

follow; at representative of G. & C. Merriam Company SW © 
“Deda Spo cement Posted in a “shoeshine parlor” in Californ, 

dextrous facility for artistically lubricated and illuminated with 4 


infinites; . ts pet 
Peration—JIM” the infinitesimal remuneration of 20 cen 











Fable for Educators 
Jungle Trek 


“ing (but not Proving) that for All Concerned the One 
bli more Confusing than Education is Education 
mg about Education 


Not far from the sunny collegiate glades, where the air is 
ithe with the shouts of youth and the clanking of Phi Beta 
keys, looms a jungle, sombre and vast, in whose depths is known 
to lurk that most capricious of all beasts, pedagogicus pedagogi- 
corum. In this vernal labyrinth there is no light, save what is 
with the breezes blown through verdurous glooms and winding 
mossy ways. Ds 

Multitudinous are the stout youths who every year, with high 
hearts and with songs on their lips, cut through the outermost 
thicket and plunge deep into this melancholy demesne. Many of 
these madcap cavaliers and maidens (for maidens, too, partake 
of these perils) disappear completely from view and are lost to 

¢ world forever. Others emerge in time, but—alas!—strangely 
stricken, Possessed are these hapless ones by a curious malady, 
both arm and throat, and rendering the sufferers impo- 
tive D Write or speak in straightforward wise in their own na- 
thors a Few are they, and rare and dedicated spirits, who 
realy et J Call of the vasty wilderness. These, making the jungle 
cery, ins a themselves turn in time, and by tou oth 

hom no a 4§0gicus pedagogicorum, that inscrutable beast v 

eee toe has ever successfully come to grips. = 
don put lif ese gallant young folk who with unthinking a eN 
teachers of aud Safety into the hazard? They are the prospect 
se +S of the Orest l is is the ordeal specially re- 
tved for them. world, and this is the or 


iy ` * + * 
Aardvar S taking a perilous step, Fritz,” obser ved ere 
and Youth, the academic glades. He spoke to his prize st 
Near t u Protege, who chanced to be a baboon, e few 
rts of the jungle for a last farewell |. d. develop- 
th thou character,” the professor ca. i] come to 
re in that careful style his classes had a 
“Al © loathe so well. in 
‘9 easy © the pr ofessional jungle paths you wont . here he 
ou did out in the open liberal glades. 55 
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HIGH POINTS 
said, pointing to a dense and poisonous mass of wi 
and correlative equations, “they go in for Saturation Sher 

Note down carefully all you see and hear, especially as TUction, 
your way through your first fifteen miles Or so, Watch, hack 
short cuts; learn your junglecraft early; out for 


take cover wh 
can. All this will help you over your last fifteen te Jou 
believe me, son, yov’ll need all your strength.” en, 


But hark! Mixed cries of anguish and derision! A tattered 
horde, urged on by yell and blow, shuffles to the fringe of i 
jungle! Ranged behind are their grim guards, each with n 
outstretched, pointing sternly to the 


jungle domain, as though 
to shout by gesture the inexorable command—“Go!” 


“Who are these miscreants? And why, at their advanced age 
(few, he observed, were young) are they driven here to brave 
these dangers?” Fritz inquired; for the spectacle, it seemed to 
him, called for some comment. 

“Not miscreants, but teachers in the 
vark corrected. “Eye 
two more slugs, 
creased supply of 
have been here 
around,” 


“What do you mean—slugs?” Fritz asked a little snappishly. 
This thing was getting more complicated every minute, nh ve 
was beginning to wonder whether, after all, he shouldnt f 
gone ahead in tree surgery, as Uncle Orang had advised. forgot 
Temper, temper,” Professor Aardvark admonished. “1 i get 
to mention that they don’t use our currency in there. se elves. 
paid in lead Slugs that the pedagogi manufacture —_ uca- 
Hang on to them! Even though out here nobody but 
tional dell officials would give you a banana for a t thirty 
they'll be as 800d as sterling to you. For one thing, W! portant 
slugs you can’t leave the jungle with honor. More TP from 
Many a Promising young fellow like you has been a f a slug 
to 


secondary dells,” Aard- 
ry now and then they have to go back for 
They must have them to qualify for an in- 
coconuts. But don’t worry about them. They 
many times before, and they know their way 


the glade schools and the secondary clearings for on the 
or two. Do 


C 
; ) you know what that means? — Ba 
Jungle!” 


`: hugg”$ 
question and 1’]] go,” said Fritz, frantically Jithered 


A e ? ms 
ments in the sunshine. Cold moist qua 


“One last 
1s last mo 
36 
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OR EDUCA 

pABLE p il tip. “How do I find my way around in 
from whiskers to tat up 

r0 3) 


there! sy”? Aardvark reassured him. “The trails are num- 
“That s ia lights, and they give you a guide book as soon as 
pered 18 kod remember,” he counseled, mixing kindliness 
ou an ¿ity in approved professorial proportions, “when you 
and pro is pedagogicorum, as you will, perhaps, many 
ce rh entle. They’re lovable creatures, really; but they have 
eta ve out of the light of the sun and the din of the world 
ion they're quite timid and cry easily—And now, güidhyel n 

“Farewell, happy fields, where joy forever dwells!” the a 
ful explorer exclaimed. “Hail, horrors! hail, infernal wor 7 
Had Fritz not snarled his tail in an outlying thorny clump o 
curriculum, it would have been, as Aardvark told his colleagues 
at lunch that day, a most impressive exit. 

* *% * 


Never brilliant in anything in particular, Fritz had e = 
earliest days enjoyed peeling bananas. In the academic g : a 
he had added to his natural banana peeling endowment, an i : 
decided that this was to be his teaching specialty. To remove 
p tolerable suspense, let it be known that he did traverse the pr 7 
“sonal jungle, and that he is, Moreover, now quite at —_ 
t, having made a number of return trips for lead slugs = ‘ 
| Pervisory stamp. His first passage had, nevertheless, a AL 
"e Y remarks, a “high coefficient of vicissitudinosity. 7 
fen ‘Mmediately he began to pick up, along with ‘ich he had 
he of jungle blisters, facts about banana peeling wh! 

ven dreamed of back in the collegiate groves. - 
chi a miscellaneous as j hich led to 
mps, lemu Trail 101. whic 

an ts, and fellow baboons on -ve Teachers. 
H ana Peelin Basi i ion for Prospective 

eld & a Basic Orientation ‘ons stresse 
he onp ihe verge of an evil-smelling bog, these sessi ic 

€ Op. o; 8¢ of an evil-smelli g ’ in is a dynamic, 
gan © OS Nature of peeling. “Banana peeing k it down 

ani pro » : : d Fritz too $ 
On Wat cess,’ the pedagogicus said; and . to Principles of 
Banana “tmelon leaf. Trail 102 brought y air the pedagogi- 
Cus emp ng, where the student-explorer ; A nal nature,” Fritz 
Wrote on paeng functionalism. ‘ aber ee] banana if one 
doesn in 's leaf. “Pragmatic approach: why P 
end to eat it?” 57 
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Trails 131 and 132, Methods of Teaching Ban mad i 50) 
the Junior Vale, and Methods of Teaching Banana Pee ing ; 
Senior Vale, led, Fritz was surprised to note, to the = 1n the 
grove tree and the same pedagogicus. Here obviously co 
practical way, instruction was meeting the needs of the an ver 
for at the end of the trail one helped himself to two slugs of ae 
junior or senior value; and it was all one to the pe oe 
which denomination the wayfarer chose. From his w = ni 
we learn that on Trail 132 Fritz learned all about the ‘ k 


‘on 
the peeler and the thing peeled in the over-all context of eyed 


ing act.” 

He wandered on and on, and sometimes he thought he would 
never see the light or hear a plain word again. By the time he 
had amassed fifteen slugs, pedagogicus pedagogicorum in all 
shapes and varieties was a familiar acquaintance and sometimes a 
friend. A few of the creatures, indeed, had become so tame that 
they ate out of his hand. But never did Fritz find them predict- 


able. 


One day, for example, when the talk turned to the time allot 
ted to banana peeling in the ordinary secondary dell, the litte 
pedagogicus who roamed Trail 252, Studies in Social Foundations 
of Banana Peeling in Relation to Tangential Curricular ies À 
this same pedagogicus, who up to this moment had giver ie 
in only the shyest of squeaks, broke forth all at once should 
quence and vehemence. Woodland educational authorities $ p- 
provide far more time for banana peeling, he p —* 

rmed, since no other discipline is so immediately Pe ecllect 
uniquely capable of fostering the physical, emotional, fect 


ctives a 
and mor al growth of woodland youngsters, and so cfr 
the same time, in welding the nations of the wor Id! Frit 


and brotherhood th 


rough commonly shared satisfactions 
used two fresh leaves to get all this down. n't OH 
To his colleagues’ distress, although he r cally outils 
any harm by it, Fritz relishes recounting his MOST ° ound, l 
adventure in the professional jungle. He was ponnn to vild 
seems, looking for instruments which might help io is how 
formula for predicting peeling proficiency; yaa ables (ul 
e turned over a nest of ferocious independent am ked a 


anguished flight he darted away from the well-m 
58 
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aini sjs-for- Normal-Peeling-Groups Trail and found him- 
yariate- -a a dense clump of generalized T’s. It was impossible 
self E it anything else, for that matter—through the 
to see ratistical mass overhead. “I might still be prowling around 
bee » he says at this point in his narration, which has no 
i T independent or otherwise, “if I hadn’t remembered the 
ogra Į always carried a ny back pocket.” 


“The question, Aardvark,” Fritz pointed out, “is this: Are you 
terested in the banana in terms of a rich, fruitful peeling expe- 
rience?—or are you interested in a rich, fruitful peeling experi- 


ence in terms of the banana?—or are you interested in either, or 


both, in terms of the peeler? That’s what you have to decide.” 

The two had met again over a tea-time coconut, but an on- 
looker would have noted that their roles had been reversed. 
Fritz was now an established figure in the secondary dell system 


(avery sound fellow,-his supervisors said, on the knottier ques- 


tions of peeling theory); and his jungle time had made of him, 
as he likes to put it, “a real baboon.” 


y ouve got something there, Fritz,” said Aardvark; but he 
T quite sure what it was. 

ngs) a him justice (for dishonesty was never one of his fail- 
ceded the professor had pressed him, Fritz might have con- 


hit fter an exhaustive search through his jungle leaves, 
But ic quite sure either. 
en, who is? 


“NRM, Kecer Bureau of Public Information 


lam q THE OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY ad 
tainly ghd disturbed over Paul Walder’s letter on gaa ef 
Ms in = should be no excuse for such slipshod ‘Foalboy can 
YOu, ig Hooda newspaper. The word, as any $ 
y. 


—PM, October, 1945 
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High Points 

A CORRECTION 
Miss Sarah Thorwald Stieglitz, the author 
Tears (High Points, March 1950) teaches at 


High School. Through an unfortunate er; 
listed as Thomas Jefferson High School. 


of Poetry 
Samuel 
Or, her sc 


With ut 
+ Tilden 
hool wa 


A SUPPLEMENTARY READING PROGRAM 

“On the subject of book reports,” I said to the English 
classes at the opening session, purposely pausing for the l 
unexpected groans, “how would it be if we could have then 
without all the objections? Specifically, suppose we eliminated 
all writing and had here in class the books you would like to 
read? How many of you would then like to engage in sucha 
reading program?” The response was excellent. 
Thus inaugurated, the program went on in the manner to 
be indicated with results qualitatively and quantitatively worthy 
of some scrutiny and thought. 
One week was allotted for having all pupils bring in books 
they deemed worthy of inclusion in a class library of ther 
grade. Pocket-books, or, should I say paper-bound books, since 
all kinds were accepted, were specifically mentioned, with e 
word to the effect that they are neither better nor worse ‘5i 
many of their cloth-bound counterparts. About ot of the 

ween, contributed (with a promise to return) by the en 

week to start the program. A ki 
Students were told aa they should try to finish Ly nar 

a week, but that it could be kept even longer 
necessary. The inevitable group that works atte t 
so considers it has no free time was advised on ae je 
odd half-hours and subway riding time. The ea records 
indicated, would himself keep track of the F iday 
Although stock-taking was formally set for the “T hei e 
provision was made for those who would comp “student "i 

earlier and would want to start another volume. o yolum“ 
advised that they would be expected to reat 


each third of the term. jish 
ne er 


THE RESULTS. By the end of the semester ae , 
Class of thirty-four pupils, 306 books had been 
60 
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, apiece. In the other English 7 class with the same 
ber of pupils, 386 books were completed, an average of 11.3 
n per pupil. One pupil read one book; four pupils read 
ot De eight pupils read six books; five pupils read seven 
four fve pupils read eight books; eleven pupils read nine 
= nine pupils read ten books; nine pupils read eleven books; 
hree pupils read twelve books; five pupils read thirteen books; 
wo pupils read fifteen books; one pupil read sixteen books; 
one pupil read eighteen books; one pupil read twenty-two 
boks; two pupils read twenty-four books; and one pupil read 
wenty-nine books. | 
Now for a cross-section of the quality. It should be borne in 
mind that as the term progressed wider facilities were used. 
By that time students were bringing in books from their public 
libraries, home libraries and the school library. Arbitrarily, 
these are the fifth books read by every fifth pupil: Practically 
Perfect, Bury Me Deep, Unconquered, Maybe Next Year, Trou- 
ble in July, Incident in Yorkville, Dr. Whitney's Secretary, 


~, pe Snake Pit, Yearling, Night of Flame, Romance for 
ae, uiie, 


‘CCOMPLISHMENTS. In view of the number of periods 
ved, interminable record-keeping and the large investment 
Pupil effort, one may well ask what was accomplished. 


fa "y was a solid core of interest. Attesting to this 1s the 
r. Sxample, onl il read just one book. 

to ple, only one pupil read just 

the an read many more. Although the required number 

ids ot om Moved mid-way from six to nine, almost wo 

figure, Th € groups involved reached at least that minm . 

HK. po te are other evidences, There was the time 


n A . R had 
tead a hope ily announced that this was the first time she | 

When nook through in a single evening (one by James ons 
‘lw, riday f d, there wer 


ll ‘oped perio 
YS $ “4 on a holiday or a skipped p the 
‘tacher e h o wanted it moved to another day. a the 
vet any i following term asked for a resump their indi- 


al -.. Uete were i care shown 1 
the pride and constantly after 


t Quite informally they were € e 
~*~ Was pe learn how “you liked D book. a a! in 
nune group activity as they led eac 61 
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° cc 39 NTS [May, 
their quest for “good” books. Recommendati bis 7 
classmates were frequently sought and as regaled TOM thei 
Often the teacher was able to put in a y followed 


; . s good word 
while book or to caution against a book ihat — Worth 
V10usly 


beyond a pupil’s depth (House of Seve 

aha insisted. on his ao cet Nan . Sata though he 
2. There was a real feelin 

days, the totals were read, the satisfaction was freque 

This Friday stock-taking time was the occasion fo 

talks with individuals who were not going along. 


3. If the book business continues in the doldrums, it will be 
through no fault of this and similar efforts. These students are 
learning to buy paper-bound books as a matter of course, 

4. Some genuine progress was made in the battle of licking 
the comic book nuisance. These pupils (and who knows how 
many others) are inveterate readers of comic books. Instead of 
the comic book, these pupils carried (and read) their library 
books. Having learned of a better substitute and having had 
some experience in acquiring books on their own, they may be 
off the comic-book standard, 

3. There was a wide use of the school library. With ‘i 
assistance of a perceptive and discriminating nopan, ot 
girls were led to many excellent choices. This friendship 1° 
libraries and librarians promises rich future dividends. tion. 

6. They have gained, in many cases, an excellent _ an it 
Since 90 percent or more of the reading was done at -ploy 
may be safe to conclude that they will continue to b 
Spare time at home in the same fashion. : dividual 

7. The program made considerable allowance for find thet 
differences in tastes and abilities. Pupils tended to * so We 
own level. The Faith Baldwin reader was at home ennet 
the Cornel Woolrich addicts and the partisans © ding shor 
Roberts. Though two or three hit on the idea of re2Q0% 4 fo 


5 rega 
OOKs, most of them seemed to choose without 
ength, 


l 950) 


g of achievement. When, on Fri 


ntly Vocal, 
r separate 


d 

; emploi 
AFTERWORD, Of all the methods the writer iy be dubbe 
to secure wide reading, this one must unhesitatin g. criterio” 


the most successful. Certainly it was so from 
62 
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i To a perceptible degree, in some cases, there was also 
tity. improvement of taste. First things first. Without 
, qualitative ular reading we can not hope to tackle the sec- 

ide and f i criterion. Just as a butterfly will emerge from 
ond an of long-covering threads, just as the pianist will 
the a the lengthy finger exercises, even so these stu- 
emerge pa first learn to read regularly and widely if some day 
e too, are to attain the higher plane of discriminating read- 


‘te of these pupils come to us freighted down with the 
established notion that book reports entail the two-fold nui- 
sance of getting acceptable books, requiring a spate of activity, 
and, even worse, of writing laborious reports. The method de- 
xribed in this article has as its primary intention the removal 
of these barbs. The method works. Students do like reading. 
With an efficient spur they will read more widely. Whether 
they will read with more discrimination may, with further re- 
finements, be open to an affirmative decision. 


levine FEINBLOOM Central High School of Needle Trades 


DO YOU KNOW THEM? 


ae either di ng the students in your classes are a un 
em to apne problems or teaching problems. mal 
bility. Au intents and purposes are not below average = 
Y; in fact, they may seem better than average. What a 
lar, © Matter ? Perhaps if you had in your school a — 
the ner It someone to screen these cases, you mig 


Sitting amo 


Problem “Tetyone of your retarded readers is a visual pe oed that 
at Teast 1 Your roster of students is 35, you can sane s. Like- 
Wise, if, that number are having seeing diffi Ta the 
Snellen YOu check their health records you will FT of these 
Cases. Wh art eye-test checks 20/20 in practically f ision an 

“Stal er ie, then, the difference between acuity oa with eye 
bate, hance’ Briefly, vision acuity bas. to OMe on 

ind the l 


: visual performance has to do wit 


i ; brain out. 
“S; in other words, seeing from the 
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Grover Cleveland High School had the 
ing a telebinocular last May. Since that 
have been screened. Out of the 74 Cases, 
be classified as satisfactory 


OINTS tay, 


good fortune of 
month 74 problem qc” 
only 28 can in i 


for visual performance, The 2 VY 
is that the other 46 can behave as well as they d aa € Wonder 


as well as they do. A few of the worst cases will be eae 
as you read about these students you can rest assured that = 
are trying to teach similar students. You, Í 
able to know yours unl 


you 
owever 
mance, 


» will not 
ess they are screened for k 


visual perfor- 


CASE 1. A is a bright, capable student. She 
was grouped upon entering Grover Clevelan 
group of commercial students. 

never reached the superior level 
using her glasses, Carol can not 
glasses correct for near-point us 
eye. The eye-specialist had told 
with great care, or else blindn 


Wears glasses, She 
d with a superior 
But somehow her test papers 
s of her classmates. Screened, 
use both eyes equally well. The 
able vision about 50°/ in the left 
Carol that she must use her eyes 
ess can be expected. True, her 
teachers know that she wears glasses but they did not know how 


seriously handicapped she is until the screening results were 
available for them, 


CASE 2. B came as a Freshman with the record notation: in 
learner.” Because of her low standing, she was programme rted 
the XG Class. After a few days, her various teachers oe of, 
that the girl was erratically peculiar. All records showed n 


} 3 e le- 
sion difficulty, Nevertheless, the girl was checked with the te 


‘c seeing 
inocular. The very first test disclosed that Margaret is $ 
double. As t 


š were 
he screening proceeded the results at aes oor 
a'most nil using both eyes together. Through the y her too 
School’s Health Education Department, Margaret's mo s the te 
her to an eye clinic. The first treatment at the clinic needed, 
moval of a growth from one of the eyes. Glasses arc ae get t 
but the gir] needs some orthoptic training, if exercise in 


ect ! 
two eyes to function as one. What can a teacher exp that the 
way of schoolwork i 


girl’s classroom beha 
CASE 3. C js a tw 


was wrong when t 
64 


i er 
n such a case? Is it any won 
vior is peculiar? ething 
i ized that SOM o's 
in. The parents recogni doc 


e 
he girl was ten years old. An €Y 





THEM? 

o you KN ow the mother the information that there was 
mination BAVE the eyes, but rather the case was psychologi- 

pae lex caused by the superior ability of the 
cal-inferionity 4 is pamat intelligent. Nothing more was done 
rwin-sistel ne she came to Cleveland. Again the Health p 
fr the girl un ent was on the job, recommending that the gir 
anon a ink The condition is so baffling that five of the 
| co E en are working on the diagnosis. The teachers 
dini’s best eye tion as to how bad the condition is. Telebinocular 
had no apnea without a doubt that this is a — ia 
po hool adjustment program. One can rightly 
si ap age, i t be a vision case, 

tion as to the possibility that this may no y “ 
ite vi formance problem. The school is awai 
but a ee per or cos torei kanlis thot la a 
ing the final diagnosis by the Lists, Ni A 
ne! vill not be “brain tumor” as it was in a prior case discovered 
too late to save the child’s life. 


CASE 4. D’s mother came to school to have a talk = ni 
Grade Adviser. The mother felt very confident that e ed hat 
rating of 88 did not do him Justice, because she e ckinped bout 
his reading habits were really tragic. As he read he skippe bj cts 
‘very five words. Naturally, he was failing his major su s tO 

¢ Grade Adviser agreed with the mother that D ie ular 
Possess better mental ability than indicated. The a 
8 Showed very positively muscle weakness at oa was 
© Was examine y an eye doctor who found that h was 
wee Weakness. After using his glasses, Dr epor ted opm the 
bow’ much better in reading, and his teachers remarke 

YS attitude in class was better. 
CASE 5, 
Claims t 


Screenin 


she 
E has glasses, but does not wear thei, ae 
at near hat they make her dizzy. Screened ay n ae em. 
Rither ye ut can do better without the glasses than 


A k is equal- 
ly w results are poor. No wonder E’s schoolwor ; 


CAgp , ‘nt fusion is 
temel, "a Spastic, wears glasses, but his far-po! ini 


e-training 
‘a do anvel: so is his schoolwork. ha ade y an eye 
Pecialist ytuing for this boy is a decision to be 


Jad’s visua 
Nless something can be done for the 55 
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performance no regular teacher can hope to a INTS May, 1959 
tory work with him in high school faria pomplish sati 
mental ability. - He is 


Sfac. 
Not of low 


CASE 7. G wears glasses. His high school | 

‘ a i 
poor. Even his shopwork is of failing made, woe are 
teacher could not understand since the boy ia Mee his shop. 
and seems to possess average Y interested 


; intelligence. T . 
screening revealed that the boy scored zero on z see binocular 
Upon being questioned about his shopwork difficulties p 

’ es 


remarked that he just can not saw on i . 
; : , a straight lin 
dificult is sawing on a curved line. j ©» and more 


CASE 8. H is the bane of th 


; e Dean of Boys’ exi 
is always in trouble of a se ys existence. The boy 


s rious nature. Apparently a boy of 
good ability, he can not seem to apply himself Leni Shem to 


do good work. During the seventh and eighth periods H tries 
to escape from school. Maybe if most of us had to work with his 
seeing skills we would want to cut classes, too. His glasses pro- 
duce no better results at Near-point vision than if they were not 
worn. Perhaps he should have bi-focals. Whether at near-point 
or far, there is a marked amount of oscillation in attempting t° 
see. The lad complains of a severe pain in one side of his head 
which starts each day around the seventh period. - | 


CASE 9. I, a spastic, screened zero with his glasses when mi 

On Iie stereopsis card. The eyes checked zero on the fusion ally 
car-point usable vision with the right eye scr ceened p pa p 

“ian I has good mental ability. This again is another cas? j 
eyond the scope of any regular subject teacher. 


4 
CASE 10. J, a member of the XG class, was very much oi 
behavior problem, especially about the beginning of a con 
period each day, During the process of screening, the a and 
stantly insisted that the lenses of the machine were blurt, but 


needed to be cleaned. The lens ere anyUN”? ho 
, es at no time W iw, 
absolutely clear, The boy was examined by an optom sed h? 
was told the same thing about the blurring as the boy hyp 


me 
eyes. The doctor found nothing wrong except “ns 


opia, for whi finds that ° 
Pla, tor which glasses were prescribed. The boy 
66 








now THEME ——————— 


more clearly and claims that he is less tired at the close 


of school. 


ASE 11. K tries very hard, is most attentive, but just doesn’t 
i to get beyond a general course in spite of apparent average 
§ 


bility, The screening check-up disclosed some intensely inter- 


„ting difficulties. Simultaneous vision was low; stereopsis was 
r; near-point usable vision in the left eye showed a definite 
strain with oscillation which made reading difficult. 


UNDERSTANDING IS NEEDED. These are a few of the out- 
standing cases which, coupled with poor school results give, per- 
haps, a clue to possible causes. Which are acuity cases and which 
are visual performance cases is not a matter for school people to 
decide. Such a diagnosis rests in the hands of the eye specialist. 
But when we teachers have some idea of the difficulties under 
which our students are trying to interpret the printed page or 
the blackboard, we should try to visualize through their seeing 
structures and be more patient—not glibly dub them “stupid” or 
even “slow learners.” 

What can be done for them? That is the tremendous question. 
io * study is being given to this matter West of the Mis- 
ie than is being done in the East. The National er 

Sine is keenly interested in our retarded readers an 
alon cases. Many of their members are doing research wor 

8 this line. Of course the high school teachers fully nea 2s 
en € discoveries of the problems, diagnosis, and — 
- i should be begun in the Elementary Schools, un = 
The Sn esse of difficulty which shows up only at aae P 
Visual beef Chart test alone will not reveal for us Sap. gee 
ccom piange errors which make learning to see a 
Ste ne E lshable feat. Also the wearing of glasses does ! a io 
do the cut the student is seeing on a normal level require 
l€ eve Seng by means of the 
telebin 1Y day school assignments. A check by uld be 
tefe ular IS requ} d students who sho 
tred to ys) Tequired to screen out 
Visual specialists. 


‘ 2 | 
“Ace M, ANDERSON Grover Cleveland High Schoo 
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CLASSROOM TECHNIQUES IN IMPROVING RE 
and Edited by William S. Gray. Supplementary Edra Compile 
graphs, No. 69, October 1949. The University of Chic tonal Mon 
cago, Illinois. 246 pages, $2.75. 280 Press, Chi 


This monograph ts th d TA 
i aph reports the proceedings f 

Reading at the University of Chicago held in = an Confere 
Annual Conference was organized in 1938 and sinc a of 194 
ings have been published. This volume e 1939 th 


Nce On 
9, The 


rmony with the present-day point of view on this subject. This vol- 


i we well be considered a basic text for the teaching of reading. 
ne important chapter at the beginning discusses “Standards of Judg- 


ing the Quali of T Se a á ap 
All Garindo Seg Criteria of Good Teaching Commo 


State College Stresses the 
social setting, of havin 
owledge of the learn 
ways of directing the lea 
NZ must be consistent 
emands a teacher wh 
command of the kno 
niques, and intelligenc 
1ng procedures.” f read 
Ge a , f 
ing Sia his discussion of characteristics of successful ae pt ment. 
He a y f out the need for a good total school program an ae oP 
nee hon ° maximum results in the teaching of seang ut n 
comes an ; n the reading program not only harmonizes a whole 29° 
that, conta asic component of, the life in the school as 3 Y a man 
ner confi; arıwise, instruction in reading taught in Lenlation not achie¥ 
high cüng with the remainder of the curriculum wi 
8 levels of success,” 
Gates points out 
and also emphasi 


68 


importance of understanding the learner in a 
§ well-defined goals, of basing eae k- 
ing process, and of exploring new and x s 
rning of children. She says, “To be good, ta, 
with the times, educationally and poeta a 
© is dynamic, experimentally minded, bis seth 
Wledge available, and who has the oo = kai 
€ to explore continuously for new and bet 


ation 
‘ i reta! da al 
the role of emotional problems in rea r otio? 
zes the need for prevention and remova 


In this chapter, Margaret Lindsey of Indiana ` 





go0KS 


blockings- who wish to become better teachers that you take the time 
those of ie to familiarize yourself with some of the insights and pro- 


He says, “+ +» I should like most strongly to recommend to 


and ae ar m psychotherapy. I consider the insights and arts devel- 
cedures © 


: certain phases of modern psychotherapy as indispensable fea- 
opin = equipment of the reading specialist, and, since prevention is 
mi important than cure, it is equally important for the classroom 
a does not permit the outlining in detail of all the excellent chap- 
ain ti volume. A brief review of the various chapters follows. 

Chapter III deals with recent trends and Tesearch in reading. In 
Chapter IV Gray discusses the use of group instruction for promoting 
eficient habits of interpretation. He emphasizes the importance of group 
dynamics for promoting vigorous thinking and critical interpretations. 
He points out that a dynamic social situation is a stimulus to rapid learn- 
ing. . 
Chapter V includes four papers dealing with techniques in improving 
ability to interpret what is read—in primary grades, in middle and upper 
grades, in junior and senior high schools, and among adults. l 
_A number of discussions are devoted to specific techniques involved 
in the teaching of reading; e.g., word meanings, word difficulties, etc. 

“J Proposes phonetic and visual understanding rather than “letter 
Phonics” and sound blending. He stresses the importance of providing 
waning in word-perception techniques permanently useful, of develop- 
i en and understandings widely applicable, and of giving ie 
synthe tion to word wholes, meaningful content, analysis ra Heo 
ing lie E space is given to discussions of yae The ie 
tionship of £ p a materials—factual, poeng an oy ae i 
a program of mn & to personal needs is point = ; 

sche Set ensive and personal reading is stressed. - fields. ‘The 
discussions ë and XIII deal with reading in the pe e = nbat 
Sources anq er: the problem approach; the role of text ag perdit 

Ctence į other aids to learning; techniques in promoùng 
The ee in the content fields in the various grades. XIV. The dis- 

ions p, Present retarded reader appears in Chapter ne gael 
fication Y Nobinson and Thurstone include (1) the problem : 


N ; coordinating 
classroom, adequate provision for retarded readers; Si The slow 


» and 


“tne . vo Clinical efforts in dealing with retarded r in Chapters 
Xvi. nd needed adjustment the topics discussed 18 slow 
ba A XVITT, Gap tment. ate cading for 


+ Nirk suggests delaying nag emphasizes that 
y are seven or eight years of age. ed on social ad- 
Nstmens ia 1s education must be practical and focus 

Occupational : and 

t Pational competency. - learners a 
Progr on XV Presents a paper on characteristics of spe the practices 
Detroj ° enrichment and acceleration. Baker descri n% stimulating 
‘nd Buidin Public schools. In Chapter XVI, ee described. 
'& the reading activities of superior readers 


bor sloy until the 
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Farle dag HICH rors ty 
Further discussions on materials are found in Chapt 

€g., selecting, evaluating and administering materiale fos XI and Xy, 

facilitating classroom use of reading materials. al Classroom Use: 
An important discussion 


. 1 s y of teachi 
r in 
chapters deal with interpreting the req if ae “eseribed, The final 
lists for elementary school pupils, high-sch 
and a summary of the conference, ` 
Undoubtedly this is one of the 


e brought to the f ; 
who spends time and effort in readi io ie ly Teenie 
Lazar j 


BETTER LETTERS, by Rasely, 
359 pp. 


Better Letters appeals to me as an excepti i 

; Ptionally useful book of its 

kind, one that should certainly be in the briefcase of every business let- 

| ter ieee on the reference shelf of every English teacher, every Secre- 
teacher, 


I specify the reference shelf for 
emselves remove their work from 


book—though a text 


Davis and Boyle. Prentice-Hall, 1949, 


my colleagues because the authors 
the category of high school text- 
ugh ook it is primarily, Their aim, they explain 7 
introduction, ts to aid “in the formation of company policy in letter writ- 
mg. (Emphasis mine.) Quite logically, therefore, they address them- 
selves throughout to the professional letter writer and pitch their discus 
ston on the administrative or policy-making level. — 
f Nevertheless, it would seem to me that Better Letters has impian 
or the high school, perhaps possibilities for adaptation to its ro 
= om though even the best of our high school theme-writers ane 
Ong row to hoe before they will be handling the firm’s correspon is’) 
our more promising ones (and I don’t mean just the a y 
should be permitted a peek through the door which may event 
open wide to them, arts, 
resenting their material in the form of a course, in mere als 
and with 4 Perception clearly born of delving deep into basme s 
g ; &0 straight to the heart of Mr. Average-Bust ty none 
writing difficulties o ivory-tower pedagogues, these, but ski E dis 
t eless in their craft, they have selected their principal topics "a for 
alee i, stressing or subordinating with a shrewd collective 
es, 


The more routine t i mple 

; , ypes of business letters, for exa ve 
Passing Consideration—al] they probably justify—whereas en “Keep 
nent is accorded “Letters that Sell,” “The Collection Letter, 


ing the Customerg Good Will” (the adjustment letter). 
70 


' œ put 
ive 


| g00KS 


antiquated | 


+ 





ho are interested in details: the “course” reviews such 
e W 


or those ` les as unity, coherence, emphasis and force; forms of dis- 
writing ee ir relation to style; making the letter effective, both in 


course 20 writing techniques and physical appearance; sentence structure, 


respect a usage. A chapter on style—“Style is Personality’—is to my 
wor Š 


ularly helpful. The reader point of view is constantly stressed, 
mind — anal expression, directness of approach, elimination of 
Li: ae etc., etc. 
he <a on “Correspondence Supervision and Control” should 
A men interest to the Secretarial teacher. I might add that 
pe ig stenographer, the writer is particularly gratified at the 
as a 


areness shown by the authors—not alone in this ‘chapter—of the tran- 
AW 


i i ffective, and the dictator’s 

bers problems, her role in making letters e , al 
eia with respect, among other things, to conserving her time by 
preparing himself adequately for his dictation session. - 
Comparison, I should say, is the major pedagogical device employed, 


_ parallel illustrations of how and how not effectively clinching specific do’s 


and don'ts. An interesting variety of really excellent practice exercises 


‘ å . . a 
contribute to the effectiveness of each chapter, and the inclusion of 


splendid “portfolio” of carefully annotated model letters, furnishes an 


abundance of material for additional study. 


e only criticism of Better Letters that I can bring myself to make 


H Z 39 
mucus the chapter, “Grammar is Common Sense” The approach 


implied by the title see 
ightly treatme 
matical terms, 


ms a good one; on the other hand, (re pnoeover: 
nt employed, in conjunction with many rig ee pi 
would, I feel sure, stagger anyone not alrea 7 © > 
sounded in formal grammar. Deploring “antiquated lingo,” on the r 
e a (referring, of course, to stereotyped, meaningless apesin, OE 
ist 4 nevertheless, with happy disregard for reality, toss > dangling 
Mod) 5 „Present perfect,” “future perfect,” “nominative cast » “oredi- 
cate thers, “auxi laries,” “infinitives,” “expletives,” “subjects, m — 
Son “Mtecedents”—and even “gerunds”—as if these ee were 
till re . Xpressions, | am on their side; I wish formal ae tial pie 
utre somewhere along the line. But I am a paa amulet 
fony wh ‘souri—and PIL have to be shown the ron 
lt anythin wld comprehend the “lingo” of Lia | an Better Letters 
ust anok NM this report conveys the impress! ‘nomer, incidentally, 
Which ¢ er book on Business English (a mis I should like to 
add thay ~ authors carefully and consistently eschew) ext that has 1m- 
Pressed -t 1s Not so much what is included in a ihe one exception 
“ited, thes z favorably as how it is treated. hier 3 maa 
B | Point of ae ntemen manage, through a p of style, to ae 
to Letters? freshness of approach, and s ategory into ro 
dig an = from the hackneyed, cut-and-dried ¢ is, I 


Y bool I, of which 


is DOO 
thet and pa iò this field unfortunately fall. Thi 


“ter—even to the important 
Wap - an deal, 


' 71 
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BASIC PUBLIC SPEAKING. By Paul L. Soper. New i > 

University Press, 1949. 394 P., including index. $3.75 ork; Oxford 
This book is designed as a stu = 


dents’ text for th 
in public speaking for colleges, e fundamen 


It reflects the basi Course 
Soper’s own teacher, James Winans, godfather of note ee of 


. y 
Winans’ voice can be heard in the fundamental princi public addres, 
in the mT is the Whole Man,” “Speech in Public ste 
cally Like Speech in Private,” “Public Speaking Carr: ` > aasi- 
Responsibility.” = Marks With ir, 
Prof. Soper’s book is a practical workbook for th d 
skills necessary to implement these Principles. © evelopment of the 
The strongest feature of the book would seem to 


organizing and working the materials. Some of the 


sections on voj 


be the section on 
Section on gesture 


ppropriate as a student text. 
L. E. RAUBICHECK 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN SCIENCE TEACHING. Laton and Powers 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949, xi- 164 pp. 


Many teachers have written and spoken of the static nature of our 
science curricula. 


Like many other high school subjects, these science 
curricula were developed in the “golden age” of the high school—when 
college preparation was the almost universal reason for attendance. — i 

In 1935, the Bureau of Educational Research in Science was amor 
and established by the Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University: 


e . š e . nera 
a aim was to study “science teaching designed to contribute to &° 
ucation. 


ig 
' The work of the Bureau was divided in three phases. (1) p 
tion—“to determine what scientific knowledge is requisite to a^ can be 
standing of problems that people fail and how that nen ve 
used for their resolution.” 1935-1938. (2) Preparation ak he ed 


u 
&sstions. The aim here was to pre are such material as co 938 
to understand society, in eae a pupils’ needs and ee | by 
and 1939, (3) Application in the classroom. This was car 

the Bureau in coopera 


i “ j Paap a 
in large industrial areas and in rural communities, as We 
vate schools, 1939 to 1948, : nity 
In the first phase, the investigation included: Commu 
Pupil questionnaires and study of current problems. 
c second phase resulted in the creation of new CO 
ence departments, and new interdepartmental courses. 
The last phas 


e dealt with creating new emphases 
courses, 
Teachers 
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$ 
. lic schoo? 
tion with 17 schools. These included F p fout pr! 


survey” 


į ° cl 
urses within 
within exist? 
saal OOF 
ind 
, i . e term 
of Biology will be especially interested 1n th 


-— 


ce and articulation | 


300KS- 


iology developed at the New Trier Winnetka, 

ourse iD wath Jo wien the eleventh and twelfth wt in 
jj.) High = duced in the Denby High School (Detroit) and the 
physiology iel School (Indianapolis) are of special interest, 

enal Techni this work, we must conclude that while no perfect solu- 
In erau ng m evaluation or revision is herewith presented, the tech- 
tion to ae are worth trying wherever possible. There are sections 
niques SUES ore” and “non-verbal” experiences which teachers in the 
relating tO | General Program might find extremely useful. 
oe is recommended as extremely worthwhile reading. 

Josera M. OXENHORN 


: A Course for Human Beings. Books I, II, III. By Eric 
e Winchester Publications Limited, London; 18s. 6d. net for 
single volume edition. 

- — years now, those of us engaged in the task of teaching 
English have found ourselves involved either on one side or the other 
(and some of us, as happens in civil war, have changed sides on occa- 
sion) in the many controversies raging round the teaching of English. 
One of the fiercest of these controversies has centered on the proper 
method of teaching language usage. In this area, there have been pitched 

es over items like the split infinitive, the use of shall and will, and 

€ Position of only; and major campaigns over functional versus a 
sammar, Recent communiques report that, while some mopping up o 
“tongholds of formalism in schools here and there remains, the war has 
1 Won by the functionalists along the frontiers of language associa- 
tons and Publications, P 
aiT 4 at of the war abroad? Chilling news for followers of pana 
i Coley arrives in the form of English, A Course for Human n 
Eia language text in three volumes, written by Eric Partridge an 
Signed « ’ ils: and of private 

to meet the needs of both teachers and pupils; ik o Ni. 
Pattrid, whether British or American—or others.’ Accor r 3 hip Jo 
Goog Ee m ho is known here for his Usage and Abusage: nice a tit 
asonah eish, “Book I covers such knowledge and pe p k II, from 
boys and on). XPected from children of 10-131⁄ (or 14); -g eee 
Pople of fsz 9E 13Y%2 (or 14)-1514 (or 16); and Book MI, 

Although “2 (or 16)-1714 (or 18). if it is to be 
cti + Mr, Partridge insists that language mar ef concern in 
Book 1 “ught, should be treated functionally, his ch mar. He 
iis with a thorough and detailed treatment i, ammar is far 
being «tents of 10-1314 (or 14) that (pg. 24). ery it will, if 
Joy insist © 5o difficult as to form a mystery; on the ya lesson and 
h Phasa > UNderstandin every step you take in 1t, S rating exercise 
Plt a it the subject, provide you with much cx idence, syntax, 
Thee and e entertainment.” In the sections a the entertainment. 

cludes analysis, the author presents some see usative, genitive, 
Ve cases of the noun: nominative, 
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dative, and vocative (O thou, O ye, and O you); the & , 
verbs: indicative, subjunctive, imperative, infinitive, and tens Moods gy 
a large assortment of tenses: present, present progressive canals and 
gressive, pluperfect, pluperfect progressive, future, future prii Past pro, 
ture perfect, future perfect progressive (I shall have been bea cssive, fu- 
conditional, simple progressive conditional, ng 


erfect condition g? SMP 
progressive conditional (I should have been being), ae: ja! Perfect 
(I be), present progressive subjunctive (I be liking), present i 
junctive, present perfect progressive subjunctive, perfect subjunctive a 
perfect subjunctive, and pluperfect progressive subjunctive. ©; piu- 

A detailed section on parsing and analysis is headed “ 

Play.” In it, the author recommends me 108) “for ll ny ba 
tailed analysis, for general analysis, competitions among the members of 
a form, class, or standard . . . in order to enliven what may be, too 
often is, a dull subject.” 


In his chapter on com 
topics as: 


What I Should Write about if I Were an Historian 


A Day in the Life of a Lady-in-waiting to (a) Queen Eliza- 
beth, (b) Queen Anne, (c) Queen Victoria 


Do You Agree That the Bravest Englishwoman of the Nine- 
teenth Century Was Florence Nightingale? 

Books II and III treat of such subjects as the finer points of prem 
(dative of interest—“Knock me at this gate”), word study, ge 
punctuation, style, appreciation and ‘lecture expliquee,’ language: m 
eral and historical, metric or prosody, malapropisms and other 
fusables, and word building: affixes. les, ob- 

Textbooks on English usage are useful not so much for the Filer 0 
servations, commentary, and obiter dicta, which supply the language, 
which are (more or less) the stock-in-trade of every teacher ji ‘ch cy 
but for the freshness and aptness of the practice material nn not Sè 
supply to the students. Ten examples of the practice materia’, veachet 
ected at random from Books | II, and III, are offered below = the text 
who might wish to try them Pi tbeir students before obtaining 
for general class use, 


- Which is the most 


Why are strong verbs so important? 

* Distinguish between form and function in the matter 
What is the importance of communication between _ 
- Which is the worse? Knowing too many words; OF 


teache 
few? Having decided which, you might tell you" 
you think so, 


6. How far, 


Solution of 


1950) 


Position, the author suggests themes on such 


natural mood, and why? 


of cas 
being’ 
man 00 


sag Ù 
pnowing why 


wae wd 


| ‘ ’ uate 
would you say, are philological ‘laws adeq 
an etymology? 
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EPEE lisms and elegancies. 

distinguish gentee 
7, Defin _ ain between thought, on the one hand, and wool- 
9, What zm d other ambiguity on the other? 

liness ammatical cases do you think there are—and how 


9, = pats “think there should be? 
m 


Which would you choose as a mind-trainer, or thought-former, 
10. 1C 


expression-improver, along: parsing; detailed analysis; general 
or 

analysis? Say why. 

Paut DENN 


i dited by Archer 
COLN ENCYCLOPEDIA. Compiled and E y 
Te iat The Macmillan Company: New York, 1950. 395 pages. $6.50. 


now and then there comes along a book which is so useful, so 
pen. | needed, and so completely and obviously the Se R- 
perennially vexing problem that all we can do is accept it wi se 
and wonder why it wasn’t done before. Reviewers will call suc i S 
“indispensable”; but how can they make their readers believe that > 
once they are wholly serious, that the word is used because it is the m y 
= me applies, and not merely because it is a convenient and showy bit 
ot adornment? 
At any rate, let us put it down deliberately, and hope that doubters will 
e nt to put it to the test—for all Americans who can read, this a 
or book; for those who try a little writing, or who speak Ar S 
h ie isib an any way interested in law, history, and government, 
¢ first book of its kind, the Encyclopedia makes available almost 
i a otations e a ie zp aae =A na aT 
c arranged alphabetically accordin to sus À 
Tea! by careful cross-reference. Each quotation is heme a a 
Pleteness R rcumstance of composition or delivery. In ot Gettysburg 
Edition of I “i has not confined himself to the oes widely through 
incoln lite incoln’s Complete Works. He has range in Papers, first 
sed to ature, even taking from the Robert Todd _— =e ein thé 
Standard the public in 1947, Anyone who, failing to ive De 
= Statement s Ai quotations, has tried to track down an papain 
‘omewh i whic he vaguely knows Lincoln said n ir a ewes 
frustrati, i some imperfectly recollected occasion, wil aI do away with. 
Archer H o maging around this new reference book o» tthe Clevelan 
an Dealer ry’ 18 the chief editorial writer on the sta 5 fruit of what, 
ni e Lincoln Encyclopedia is the sg arh and a self- 
“Posed , Years, was both the most absorbing of ho 
Prang 4y accepted dedication. 
. KEGEL 


E tion 
by cickWick PAPERS by Charles Dickens. With F _— ‘bares 
n Fadiman and Illustrations by Frederick E. ba 
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Z RIH Points ti 
Sanctum Edition: Simon and Schuster, New York, 1949 , 
$5.00. » 885 


Aldous Huxley notwithstanding, it looks now as it looked ; 
as though Mr. Pickwick and Messrs. Snodgrass, Tupman, atid Wis i 
here to stay. And this would seem true also of Sam Weller Map le are 
Un, of Alfred Jingle, Job Trotter, Mrs. Bardell, Mr. Wardle, Messrs Tt 
son and Fogg—in short of all the amazing people, good an d bad. T od. 
ways flesh-and-blood, who never fail to step out of the pages of this ay 
and life-giving book. Ving 


In more than a Pickwickian sense, the Inner Sancty 
printed and generously illustrated edition is worthy of th 
rial it contains. In substituting a new set of illustrations 
types, the publishers have embarked on an oft-tried adve 
come, it must be conceded, has never proved altogether satisfactory. The 
interdependence—or perhaps more accurately, the merging of identity—of 
s is too subtle a question to be 
hing on it, however, one may 
wings for Alice, or the Cruik 


l 350) 
Pages. 


m’s handsome 
€ attractive mate. 
for Phiz’s proto. 
nture whose out. 


y inquire whether the Tenniel dra 
shank for Copperfield, or the Browne for Pickwick can ever safely be dis- 
pensed with. Certainly many readers—particularly those of a sentimentally 
conservative or conservatively sentimental cast—will not think so. And 
yet it should be stated fairly that Mr. Banbery’s graceful and stylized pen- 
and-ink sketches fully capture the spirit of these rollicking, brawling 
Pages. At least, for me they do. ch 
- Fadiman’s introduction is another venturesome departure, ee 

as it proceeds from a lively account of the history of Pickwick and - lish 
cal appraisal of the boo as an expression of certain aspects of Pe on, 
Eanus, toa Sombre analysis of the author himself, From Copper ilt of a 
Dickens is seen as a tortured and divided soul voicing the secret Edmund 
hypocritical and ambivalent age. Acknowledging his dent 4 works for 
ilson, Mr, Fadiman ranges widely through Dickens’ life and t is, how- 
evidence. His case is convincing—perhaps conclusive. Lie R agent 
ever,—should it be presented here, in front of The P ickwick ‘ck and his 
But, as Dickens himself wrote, “we are keeping Mr. amet A 
friends Waiting in the cold on the outside of the Muggleton i own for 
this has nothing to do with them. They have been quite on te rom all 
over a hundred years, coursing the Kent roads to Dingley De on reading 
Ee they wi continue to do so as long as peop Ep d and 

Nglish, +s to rea 

y one thing to do about Pickwick, and that eautifa al 
reread it~as often as the impulse arrives, That is why this 
edition is a book 


to e 
Fede: xt own and to hang on to a 
avig” 49, 
ADOLESCENT CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY. $7, Fork 19 
Robert J., and Taba, Hilda. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
x + 315, $4.00, 


76 


n00KS J Russell is quoted as saying that a psychologist is a person who, 
Bertran 


d tedious research, discovers what everyone else has known 
after long i It took seventeen scientists from the Uni 
e . 
for fifty y 


versity of Chicago 
t the following: “These conclusions concerni 
ive a 
to arrive 


ng the relation of 
r to good adjustment in the school and other soci 
characte 


social situations sup- 
he hypothesis that good social adjustment contributes to good char- 
por Any young person who experiences success and security in home, 
acter, W ch, and other groups is influenced strongly to adopt the pre- 
school, m = ae morality and to govern his actions accordingly.” “Perhaps 
aing i e ficait conclusion of the individual studies is that moral char- 
— : allie and social environment are related in s 


ystematic ways 
and that moral character cannot usefully be studied apart from the total 
personality.” 


In spite of the thinness of these and other conclusions, “Adolescent Char- 
acter and Personality” is an important contribution to the science of human 


behavior, not so much for the conclusions, as for the methodology. The 


studies described were conducted over a period of years in an unidentified 
midwestern city 


of ten thousand by the Committee on Human Relations 
of the University of Chicago. The committee consisted of faculty members 
ina number of specialties, including, “biology, physiology, nutrition, pedi- 
atrics, psychiatry, anthropology, sociology, education, and psychology as 
Well as “staff members of child-serving agencies in the Chicago area. The 
Population studied included all the sixteen-year-olds in “Prairie City” in 


the year 1942, There were 144 such boys and girls in the community; 114 
j- em were at school at th 
ere 


e beginning of the academic year, but only 99 
rolled by the end of that year. Most of the experimentation was 
With the latter group. 
© research 


. methods employed lean heavily upon two well known 
as The Character Editen Inquiry of Hartshorne and May, = 
si p O twenty years ago, and the Eight-Year Study of the Progr 

Ive Education ram! ) 


i > o e ere 
“ployed, Ssociation, Group as well as individual methods w 


M 
Dents. mm Character” 


is defined by the authors in terms T rak = m 
About kar? responsibility, loyalty, moral courage Ve -afluence of 
Various so C Volume consists of reports on studies of the | character, 
While Se and personal factors on these aspects of “nr methods of 
dying ninder of the book is devoted to description’ 0 moral 
beliefs, character reputation, social status, family relationships, 

In the et components of character. č conc 
thoy h conti the results of the various studies are no xample, char- 
“ter tg won’ interesting findings appear occasionally. z with school 
iea was found to be more highly pe i to schoo 
ju tds age an LQ. Character o = Personal-socis fe 
tyne Wag ~ ‘covered to be almost synonyn n with reputation. hich 
is Cation °t found to have a close correlatio he following whic 

North ¢ ORE of the 


ions is t 
t most important conclusions ! 


lusive, al- 


l$ 
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“All the evidence from both group studies and the studies of ing; 50) 
points to the strategic importance of the school in e lives of EY 
cents of Prairie City. The school, for certain individuals at Jeger dlas. 
up for shortcomings in other areas of the social e “ast, m 


3 : nvironment, 7 kes 
other hand, the school, as presently organized in communities like p., € 
City, is in many respects inadequate as an agency for character fo... ie 


. .- It should be pointed out here that the school, i mation, 
demic achievement, is unable to reward all kinds of youth for lo 3 aca. 
sponsible, and honest behavior. Many boys and girls, no matter bow iut 
they try to live up to the expectations of the school, will be rebuffed Ka: 
discouraged. The school must itself be changed if it is to ¢ 
effectively in the formation of good character. It m 
deviant student. It must be more tolerant of boys 
or non-academic abilities and interests.” 


Adolescent Character and Personality is too ambitious a title for the re- 
search reports contained in the volume, since only selected fragments of 
character and personality were studied or treated. It is, however, an im- 
portant report on modern methods of research in the social sciences. It 


will probably become a model for similar studies £ 


Or some time to come. 
It has the faults and the virtues of a pioneer effort. The faults, however, 
must be discounted in terms 


paucity of valid research methods in this field. 
Morris KRUGMAN 


May, 


in its Stress 


erve more 
ust make room for the 


and girls with unusual 


TOWARD BETTER TEACHING. 1949 Yearbook of the ane 
or Supervision and Curriculum Development of the Nationa 
tion Association, Washington, 1949. 282 pp. $3.00. un- 
fies , ° hout the co ” 
This interesting report of current school practices throug teaching: 
try 1s intended “to illuminate seven key characteristics of cise College 
€ reporting committee was headed by Alice Miel of Teac 
and Kimball Wiles of New York University. 
e basic objectives of better teaching, represented 
< 28e groups and for all types of schools, are set dows 
foster security and Satisfaction, promote cooperative learning, | 1) pup 
develop Values, provide Opportunities for social action, 20%, declares 
evaluate learnings, These major “aspects of better teaching, ning Pr f 
report, “state the teacher’s responsibility in guiding 4 ae fact d 
dictated by democratic values, realities of the environments i the pat? 
learning and growth. They also identify desired behavior © the 
Pupils, dictated by these same basic factors.” - detail a. ‘ d- 
Each of the “keys” to better teaching is then discussed 19 der He am 
problems created for the teacher analyzed. For examp r blem si re 
ing of “Promoting Cooperative Learning,” there is the pro men E on 
ing our conception of the teacher’s function in the eo dire 
method and content requirements, and determining how 
to give to individual pupils and to groups of pupils. 
78 





of the complexity of the problem and the . 





300KS 


-on of the seven basic characteristics of better 
riso 
om 


comt inal objectives of our own educational program 
e six cat ts they are the same in purpose even if they 
ig most sear respect, however, there is a difference. The six “cardinal 
guage: In specifically include the one “to gain command of the common 
objectives T owledga and skills.” The “seven basic characteristics” do 
integrating this aim directly, but the report does say: “It should be pointed 
not refer s the seven aspects of better teaching are developed in schools 
out at wi there need not be concern that useful information and 
and c al be neglected. Experience and research indicate that they are 
skills io effectively as we implement these seven characteristics of 
Se teaching.” It does not seem likely that local teachers would sub- 
«ribe enthusiastically to the doctrine that command sation integrating 
knowledges and skills can be achieved as an incidental by-product of other 
dass and school activity. 


teaching with 
indicates that 
vary in lan- 


Most of the report is taken up with a translation of the seven “keys” 
into real classroom situations involving teachers and pupils. In this method 
of concretizing educational discussions it is quite similar to some of our 
own recent curriculum bulletins. 


MAXWELL LITTWIN 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
J Lester B. Sands. 


(Harper & Bros.) i 

ary l rag has entitled his book “an introduction to teaching in secon- 
Boa ools.” I know of no single text that serves the purpose e 
Pages eo author has succeeded in including within the four = i 
significant Is book a basic philosophy and a wide variety of help a 
to advantage’ S€stions that the experienced teacher or supervisor may 

n i nh i; 
Recife t ‘retit of this text is the effective way in which it adie nme 

ls realja Pace of the modern teacher in the social scheme. The vanity. 
He counsels -7 With the relationship between teacher and fh ro- 
Rams, ma Wisely on matters related to the co-curricular, assem ail 
det hensives = and homeroom programs, Along with this, bene ee an 

Stoom eA got of what a teacher should know about p 


a ‘ 
res. Tis Not 
ip. ve 


à ibes to 
a zealot in the sense that he subscribe 


0 Ea Z ‘king, Instead he 
has eg the atte traditional schools of educational think a 
an stemte er as an experienced teacher, with a pen 


th 


d, who 


does © Bather the best that each has to offer. ye problems 


tently expert. 


and 


at > | 
Joune tea nticipate successfully and almost sequentia’ 
‘rep p CT Often has to meet. His advice is co 
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nan THE STOR L HIGH POINTS Iy, 
AILBAIT: THE STORY OF JUVENILE p 
liam Bernard. Greenberg Publishers. ELINQUENCy, B 
This book offers nothing in the way of a scientific m 
approach to the problem of delinquency. The author’s p a. 
not “William Bernard” and this fact immediately Places hig ; Obviously 
writing the book under suspicion. Even a casual reading Semen si 
that the author’s intention was to detail, in lurid fashion citi, indicat 
tories of delinquents for the sake of the details themse ves eather = his- 
any worthwhile scientific purpose. Actually the bulk of the Tl han for 
pied with such lurid case histories. IS Occu. 
There is nothing above the commonplace in the autho 
nothing that has not been said m 


ore impressively and mo 
in many other works by recognized authorities who do 
pseudonyms, 


Books of this type can have no real interest or value to workers in the 
field of guidance for delinquents. They have more intimate and broader 
experience with case histories than this book could afford. The author's 
criticisms of corrective methods of church and institutional authorities 
represent more personal animus than balanced judgment. 

Actually there is nothing in the author’s viewpoint that is not trite, dul 
and hackneyed, nothing of real value to the welfare worker, teacher or 
parent, nothing genuinely scientific or constructive. J 

is is a book which strikes the reader as pornographic in intent, at 
using the problem of delinquency as a shield for that purpose. It s ai 
be ignored. No useful purpose would be served by giving it any n 
whatever, 


2 . 
rs conclusions, 
re convincingl 


not hide behind 


EUGENE CavANAGH 
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pnical Education in Vocational 
c 
er Schools 


EALL* 

CORNELIA B | | 
curriculum bulletin of the Vocational High 

i on, describes the following curriculum goals of the 

choo ) 


-nal high schools: 
rational hig . ee e . 

“social competency—achieved by participation 1n cage! 
atic citizenship; the development of an e, o 
ocal and economic relationships together with a will to 


herve ethical principles and to play an active role on be- 
half of the general welfare.” 


“Personal competency—achieved by the cultivation of ca- 
pacities for the fullest enjoyment of life through healthful 
living, through the satisfactions of aesthetic appreciation and 
through the powers of a mind equipped with those skills 
and knowledges that are the best fruits of our culture.” 


‘Vocational competency—education for work, specifically 
‘al students in the fields of trades, commercial and tech- 
occupations and homemaking.” 
me ist two goals are objectives of all secondary education. 
schools, but A omer concept, present in some degree in all high 
“ry out this X highest degree in vocational high schools. To 
€ aptitudes nite the vocational high school must study 
and on the ities, and interests of all its pupils on the one 
developme e other hand must keep abreast of the industria 


n S . . . . PA 

ner, and the Opportunities which are open to its gradu 
ee 
c 


RS gad 
the ae ae high schools admit pupils who have passed 
p sh cc inations, In others admission is limited only by 
Mee s nmodations and the number of available teachers 
Studies of ~ requirements for the teaching of skilled trades. 
tools g the caracteristics of the pupils in vocational = 
N Stades f, à wide range in intelligence from I.Q. 50-145, read- 
a atiy °M second grade to 13.6, and shop ability from low 
tude, © skills to high manipulative skills plus mechanical 


% 


Yeryic 
Or of Guidance, Vocational High School Division. 
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oo IGH Po Lune, 3 
In industrial employment we find four distinct level, + 1950) 
the unskilled worker 7 
the semi-skilled worker 


the highly skilled worker 
the technical worker 


The curriculum then must provide training for these four | 
els. The guidance program must assist the pupils to ie a 
area in which they can function so that each will work to his 
capacity and none be expected to attempt that which is beyond 
his ability. 

Special instruction is provided for 
of courses and special methodology 
the slow learners; and the higher ski 
lar vocational course pupils. 
only those with the averag 
trade. Pupils in these three 
skilled, semi-skilled and hig 

Technical workers are ju 
tants. After several years of 
an industrial background 
are needed. Some semi-tec 
of industrial 
accounting. 


‘ kers? 
What provision is made for the training of echale Yo is 
t preparation do they need for further educatio 
preparation provided? ye is made i 
Provision for technical training for boys and pis ae rigid 
Vocational high schools. Technical courses must, 


Depart 
requirements set up by the New York State Eder fi A ' 
ment with respect to shop equipment, teacher m in ngs 
Courses of study. The pupils prepare for Regen " instead 4 
and social studies, and take algebra and geometry jpste? 


istry ats 
related mathematics; and biology, physics and pm a a" 
of related science, Successful pupils may receive ks cts 
diploma in t 


CRMD pupils; modification 
in teaching are provided for 
lls are developed in the regu- 
Success in the latter can be assured 
e intelligence and aptitude for the 
categories find employment in un- 
hy skilled work opportunities. 
nior engineering and scientific assis- 
experience, they hold positions where 
and supplementary technical ve 
hnical positions require a “le “ 
skill and other skills such as buying, selling, 


“af WO 
i : its O 
echnical subjects on the basis of 19 uM" j sub 


je 
a 
ot bd . . s ec nic com 
“sents in English, social studies and 6-8 units t is of 4 


. . e $ j . 
or a state industria] high school diploma, on ` 
prehensive trade exa 


6 


mination. 








TON 
1, EDUCA in McKee Vocational and yep ee 
al om e| Gompers eg = be- a 
an b e tate 
HA Chl have been approva n High School has a charter 
$ 


tropolitan voca? 
bate to be given in the school. 


ools now giving technical courses are: 


ment, 
perma 


er sch | 

a der Hamilton Vocational High = 

> n High School of Automotive Trades 

a High School for Homemaking 

Central High School of Needle a 

East New York Vocational High Schoo 

Food Trades Vocational High School 

Jamaica Vocational High School 

Machine and Metal Trades High School 

Manhattan High School of Aviation Trades 

Woodrow Wilson Vocational High School 


Technical course pupils take shop work where some mastery 
of trade skills is acquired, so that they have several alternatives 
Upon graduation. They may enter upon employment. They may 
Ty. during the day and attend evening institutes and colleges. 

7 May attend institutes and colleges in the day session. 

i = “trance is based on the creditable completion of the 
quired as 


any kind Preparation by the college or institute, not on 
ional f° diploma. ‘The 


inwte Oe schools 
Ustitutions ki h 


extent to which graduates of voca- 
ave been prepared for and entered higher 


Xational] hi indicated by the results of a study made by the 
Six hundre] school division, 
‘on e, 194 ynd fifty-one graduates of the classes of January, 
Mat he ti = anuary, 1949 were continuing their educa- 
The lar me of the survey. (See tabulation at the end.) 
lok hy number Entered higher institutions in or near New 
aa T Sane registered for technical work—to prepare for 
k "eya Jo S in industry as junior engineers and a 
i “ Dither. taking teacher-training in State Teachers we" 
7B sc dk ‘o teach industrial art. Sixty girls have entere 
Nt re top repare for work as registered nurses. 
f June i from one vocational high school shows 40 grad- 
l 7 attending Institutes and Colleges—30 in day 
'N evening sessions. 
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New York State has recognized the need f NTS 
training for its youth and has established dete, furthe 


provide two years post high school training in Instity 


$ tes 
and sciences. 


The vocational high schools in d 
courses have rounded out their offer} 
the objective of developing vocational ore Closely 


“a S ý : Compe ‘ 
pupils in accordance with their abilities and iene, In alll their 
s. 


evelopin g their 


JUNE 1949 GRADUATES OF SCHOOL 6 


COLLEGES TO WHICH STUDENTS APPLIED 
AND WERE ACCEPTED 


Day Evening 
Drexel Institute of Technology : 


State Teachers College . . . A Fe concedes ces i l 
Pratt Institute College 

na York State Institute of Applied Arts and Science...... 5 
City College of NeW York. n 4 
Brooklyn OEE scssstcepessnussnssisasexspeeescces i 5 
Pace College e decineciceacseeenda Reeth: cin a l 
St. John’s University . . . School of Phar matysis l 
Polytechnic CONTI vussa 4 
Denver University eiiie ppm l 
New York Universi eam 2 
Los Angeles City College... l 
Memphis State College manaamaan 1 
New Mexico College. ae: l 


New York Institute 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


yn College; 3. B.P.1.—Brooklyn 


nstitute; 8. 


oll 


College; 


S. Col.— 
Sciences; 14. N.Y.U.—New 


H.—Hunter 
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.Y.—University of the State of New York 


4. C.C.—City College; 
lied Arts an 


Polytechnic Institute; 
F.l.T.—Fashion Institute of Technology; 10. 


’s University; 18. Un. 


F.—Fordham; 9. 
13. N.Y.l.—New York State Institute of Ap 


ege; 17. St.J.—St. John 


Hosp.—Hospitals; 21, 


ege; 


P—Prott Institute; 16. @.—Queens Coll 


wo Teacher Training; 19. O.l.—Other Institutions; 20, 


B.C.—Brookl 


D.I.—Delehan 


of Aeronautics; 2. 
Union; 7. 
University; 12. M.—Manhatton C 


per 
island 


York University; 15. 
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OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
pers 


sneatnssecarseeassusssusesesstosesesseseess, 2 
Brooklyn Automotive 


Manhattan Aviation TUU 
Virginia State College 

Alexander Hamilton 
University of Iowa 

Alexander Hamilton 
Adelphi College 

Alexander Hamilton 


COS SRCSOCCON ES Smee eeeies 


ae 1 
Georgia School of Techn 


ology 
Alexander Hamilton 


San Francisco City College 
Alexander Hamilton wo... 
Bloomfield College 
Alexander Hamilton 00.00.0000. 
Hillyer College 
Alexander Hamilton wo 1 
George Washington University 
Alexander Hamilton as. 1 
University of Denver 
Alexander Hamilton „a. 1 
St. Francis College 
Alexander Hamilton o.i. 1 
Syracuse University 
Alexander Hamilton s. 2 
Buffalo State Teachers College 
Alexander Hamilton nii 1 
Cornell 
Ft ee 1 
Alexander Hamilton 2 1 
Oswego State College 
‘inl arain 2 
New York Printing... 2 
Woodrow i aia 4 
Alexander Hamilton... 5 
ca College ; 
_ Alexander Hamilton ] 
Tri-State College 
Alexander Hamilton |.. + | 
Gettysburg College 
Alexander Hamilton ........ 1 
Tulane College, TOE Ee 
Alexander Hamilton n. 2 
U.S. Coast Guard Academy | 
i i ae 1 
U.S. Marine Academy 
POUND aiani 2 
ig ee a Aa 2 
Wagner College 
ah inean 3 
He Peete a am 1 
Juilliard School of Music 
PRONE anian 1 
Champlain College 
etropolitan i EEA -1l 
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Brockport State Teachers m nee 

East New a 3 
Eastern Nazarene 000 

East New York. 
Parsons School of Design 
Industrial Art l 
East New York 


New York State Agricultural and 
Technical Institute 
Food Trades ee E 
Hampton i 
New York AnS 
Food Trades wenwasemisao 
Pace College ; i 
Central Commercial ONEA poset ; 
Alexander Hamilton ae 
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Central Commercial ........ 
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Central Commercial ..... 
Tufts College T l 
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University of inane — 
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GOMPETS  «..-eeeeeeerereereeeereeseres 
Springfield O OOO ťa 1 
Gompers PAEAS TE TI Ti a 
St. Peters ee 1 
Gompers RETI A T a 
BOPE SANE o 2 
mpe;rs .......-++. ponen s 1 
Sie: Hamilton .ceccecsscscassenness 
Att See 5 
Industrial Art ......::.+ses00 
yorto gee ou n a 1 
da a Awe BPC orps 
anana AA l A ielan 
pers aeee Philadelphia ; 
sca astute E iiaia 2 (School of Industrial SNF Sar 1 
Westinghouse <. Industrial Art coseenncenneenns 
Hamilton College n l New York Silate Insutute 1 
So i ame lg Industrial Art sssnenneasesenneneanenes 
is Agda Gii EOE n 2 University o£ New Mexico = — 1 
Gompers eee ee Industrial BEE cecsccesvecsxisnsvsesvennes 
Kap Sakai EES R T 2 Tyler School of Art l 
Gompers il — y Industrial Art .......sssssssesssseereseees 
Middlebury College 1 k School 
GOMDETS sasassseusarassnnserseseeseessenenses aissi Central Park Sehon e cape l 
| Hofstra n us eeuseese tics 
i rT i Teterboro School of Doomas l 
Alexander Hamilton ..........cssesesseseees Manhattan Aviation aren 
o Roosevelt Aviation School — —— 4 
ma o NS O 1 a E cannes 
Antioch College David and Elkins College o i 
Her ai T S L E OE EELEE 1 Manhattan Aviation EENT, 1 
A duniar College ee 
ompers ....... : OOE n mies 1 Alexander Ham 
HOSPITALS AND NURSING SCHOOLS 
Manhattan State Hospital Brooklyn Hospital — 3 
Jane Addams .._ l a wala yrewsnnes i 
1 seteeasecsaceatnseseaseeennanes St. John’s Hospital, 
sa] oiie Hospital pi PAE 
York x i ee 2 Methodist Episcopal is Staal 1 
Yorkville ting Hospital Homemaking Sch a adeeseeseeneees 
i M E U e A AAA 8 Prospect Heights eee 11 
York °sPital n T OEE. 
orkville Homemaking i r 
Homemski i eA 1 Caledonian Hospita peneana 
Hospital of an ie A ET. 2 Homemaking eeeseusus T Nurses 
Yorkie Diseases Central School for Practica 
Bel Hol N 3 Welfare Island O ues i 
' okie a Jane ak o e AN maaa 
Mi jga in l Homemaking ~ ayya 
York apita Y WCA. Drac iil Manag A coos 2 
k ville RST eee 1 ' Homemaking aasenesee iag 
Ho Unty A E PET EA e Hospital of ae es 1 
“Making ss 3 Central Commercial... 
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Arithmetic in the Hi 
JOSEPH B. ORLEANS 
George Washington High School 


gh Schoo] 


The other day in my class i 
occasion to determine how muc 
bein thought for a while 
tained the correct answer becau ; 
and 32 added up to 96. He — io % and 32 


uld not accept t 
_ Lemp 48, and that two 48's — a ~= ou BBestion thy 
onsider that after two 16's made 32, three P sr ke 
) S equaled % 


by multiplication. It h 
. ad to be additi 
La Verne Monte could not tell us hat ‘hogy another occasion 
When the teacher suggested that sh Pe dae Pacers 
three dozen rolls at the baker’s at 24 i ae a 9 urchase d 
tated to make believe, and said that if het aeoe 
she would £ , if she had to go to the baker's 
ta u mis count out the money at home. 
en ; 
ik three aabt — was faced with the number 3.28 and read 
om o eight and did not respond to the teachers 
rt lai ce she read it in a meaningful way, she insisted that 
mal Fra ever heard anything about the decimal point and de 
the n “Rh Likewise, when Howard Mack tried to expla 
tig . 78, he said, “When you want to write the num i 
en y-eignt, you write the 9 in front of the eight; but when 
th aa to separate the 8 from the 9 you put the dot betwee! 
em.” On a third occas; l itution in a £ 
cubs eh occasion, as a result of substitution” |, 
taken from a problem in general science, it was “ot 
to divide 1.04 “ae imal pol 
in the 104 by 228. The class insisted that the et i 
onl 1 tig moved two places to the right. Why? 
ioth explain. A decimal point is something that must 
ey had been taught. , pe cs 
mn reading a paragr aph about the story of number s cou 
E “. upon the expression 3000 B.C. Very few in the ¢ aA hal 
the a, Plain how long ago that was. After making st 
ss symbol B.C, was not the cause of the difficulty, nd of BF 
M a to get the correct answer. When, at © on 0 
s a: » he told of his experience to a colleague 1" estion Yy 
partment, the latter invited him to present t as ‘ advan” 


class the following period; and even these 


n element 


ar 
h six 16's y algebra there 


amounted to. y: 
and then explained A 


be moved 











: rent’ have only half of their class give the 


and girls took time tO 


1s from the Junior High Schools, one of 
clerated groups, Was asked why they performed 
, dures in their work in algebra, they regarded the 
ain proc d exclaimed, “Because the teacher said 
= sien they were asked why the teacher said so, they 
clit “Because that is the way to do it.” | 

Like Will Rogers who knew only what he saw in the papers, 
vein the high schools know only what we see in the classrooms 
sten we discuss the problem of arithmetic from the high school 


"prt of view. What is the situation? 


CHANGES IN VIEW. Several years ago, a representative of 
the High School Division came before a group of First Assistants 


| "presenting all the High Schools in New York City to discuss 


bie them important curriculum problems that were already 
ne or were beginning to face the high schools. Among these 
rovlems he named that of ; i ; p; 

When h at of remedial work in various subjects. 
i € was asked “How | ; : d i 
al Work in aa eo ODS will we be required to do reme 

‘OTK IN arithmetic. si h “4 + : h 

ultimately removing’ on e the term remedial implies the hope 
improve teachin = an existing deficiency? Is it not possible 
duced to a M a the source so that remedial work will be 
-9 remedia] a He replied, “The high schools will 
te ing are ee Remedial teaching in arithmetic and 
ha I do not n an integral part of the high school curricu- 
et atics re ow how those present whose interest was not 
W sharply y Te to that statement; but I was impressed 
And developing 7 reply, because I saw at once a complete 
kag x deterioratio the mathematics course in the high schools. 
Oner been sbvien in our work during the past decade, at 
iret mathematics » to all concerned. The decline does not 
tinge their ha tthe alone. It concerns the children in their 
tases > towards : study, their power of concentration, their 
‘a ke child-sche ool work in general and towards other 
te the “X perj ool relationships. Only those of us who have 


ly With oem ce of trying to teach the children can appreci- 
t 


© pro t the moment, however, we are panera 
8tess of the children in their number work. 


\3 
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ge nen HIGH 
BASIC QUESTIONS. In a consid POINTS 


we. erati 
arithmetic as it exists in the high school a of the 
to certain basic questions that arise in cv.) Wel to 


: . T nc ; „SVE thou, | 
ing of arithmetic in the early years of Pi ET me . me 
School; “fT 


following have been formulated b a 
Teachers College in Cortland, Ne ahs Sueltz of the § 


(1) Can we accept the newer phi 
' a t ilo ibed : 
meaning’ and understanding’? If no ge scribed in the word 


ize and pursue learnin so prepared 
th : tO organ. 
result? š at meaning and understand 


Our answer to this question is an un 


in doing this with the mathematics i 
we believe that this should be done “ ewe school Kee nd 


(2) Is the philosophy embodied ; ‘ 
ily limited to a hing a words “tools for use’ neces 
drill procedure? 


We think it is not. Mean 
portant tools as well. 


(3) Can we believe that the way in which a thing is learned is fre 
quently as important as the quantitative end-products of learning? 


= it 1s as important; but, the quantitative end must not be si 
rinced for the sake of the other. 


(4) Should aims be limited to the use of arithmetic that er 
counter, or should ‘life needs’ beyond childhood experien: 
considered as well? 

(5) Are definite goals desirable for each grade of school? 

cy be merely suggestive to the teacher or shou 

ithout any variation? rence in sei 

(6) Is it generally true that learning based upon expe re pers? i 
and handling real things and learning for an imme A an mo 
need result in more facile learning and longer retenti? 
direct and Systematized learning? 

(7) What significance should be attached to the 10 of 
ery in learning arithmetic? Does the menta ig question! dr 
rience level of the pupil have any bearing upo” : etic be ai 

(8) To what extent should modes of learning arit 

tioned by subsequent study of mathematics? i The 

ns direct A , 


I d ‘ ° ; 
. `O Not attempt to answer these five qam, this pape he? 
wers 


id 
If so, shov 
they be ™ 
w 


P disco" 
le of pupi ap 


implications are covered in the remainder 0 


. n 
these questions are very important because the @ 
14 





-qur troubles are still due to 


pus review briefly what 


qualified ‘Yes? We believe f 


S upon abstract computations and | 


Ing, concepts, understandings are im 


eric the high schools in the 


‘thmetic 1n 
on arithm a e 
t bearing a a matter of opposing a new — 
me. ip uestions about various features of ap 
her of raising course, the situation at present 1S 
jew. 


at of WI m in the elementary schools is now 


aw peop t i ork. 
tf ge, The now E d so it is not yet affecting our W 


i the third grade, an 


the results of the old methods. In 


derstand the situation in the high schools at present, 


rder to UN has taken place during the past two 


decades. 


i Articula- 
ABITOF HISTORY. In June 1935, a Committee on 4 
~ tion and Integration which had been appointed by the Superin 


endent of Schools four years earlier, submitted its report ME 
futh “a set of principles broad in scope and allowing for a wide 
rage of flexibility in application” and expressing the hope that 
bis will result in a program of education suited to the needs 
and capacities of every child in. unbroken progress from the 
indergarten through the senior high school.” Among the prin- 
"pts set forth were the following: 


petition must be regarded as uninterrupted growth. It should not 
only a as a series of steps. Children develop continuously not 
volitional e but also in intellectual power and in emotional = 
ĉducational d aie - +. Articulation suffers. when the continuity © 
tion or grad “velopment is not maintained because a higher institu- 
' € cannot fully assimilate the product of the lower.’ 


€ commi ; 

organization believes that the pupil’s progress from one type of 

“Being in © the next be considered merely as a transfer.’ 

a 

ard, but grade should not mean having reached any fixed stand- 

i ving attained having been in school a certain length of time and 
achievement proportionate to one’s ability. 


© Junior ty: 
secondary ligh School should transfer to a higher school of the 
high Sc ial. ool division all pupils who have pursued the junior 
‘titution « polite for the approximate required time. The higher 
© pupils ould make Provision for continuing the education of 
individuey 8 „the lines that have been found most suitable for 
Tee irae ual abilities.» 
Neg SING Dare : l 
“ators a Part in a discussion of this report with a group of 


t ` 
“lation p E Whom were a few who had had a share in the 
"ts Contents, When I asked, “What are we in the 
15 
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high schools to do when the Pupils reach usp» bs lune, 1959) ! 


Grade Equivalent 

of Pupils 4 to 4.8 

“That will be your headache.” ONS reply wi V'h s i 69 

i : f o 6. 

A supplementary Teport dealing with the senior hi = 7 to 79 

contained the following statement: igh 017 8 to 8.8 
“It is important to note that in the ideally articulated n 2 

where promotion will be based on chr N 50 


onological mi 10.3 
Ogica uj 
have to be accentuated because of the large Ditahan a, wil f 33 l1 
will reach the high school on the ele cats who A 


12 and above 
mentary or iuni i 9 
level. This further in Junior hi 13 


crease in high school Population will 
tate an augmented building Program, the introduction 
of study at the elementary 


Or junior high school level, p 
equipped teachers for such subjects and a syst 
of accomplishment.” 


less than ninth grade ability. 
La <a me ve ne wet showed an ability above the 

em of accurate on ih ale but 46.2 per cent of the group showed z a : 
sixth grade or less. The figures pointed to the need for abou 

twenty-five classes in remedial arithmetic and for the a 

We are now in 1950, fifteen years since that report was issue additional teachers. What happened? The facts were properly 
fifteen years which have completely changed the high schools as reported. The mathematics department lost one of its positions 


n the general dropping of jobs because of budgetary restrictions. 
No classes were to be organized. 


ee US PROBLEM. Arithmetic is now a major part of our 
IK. Ít is 


perhaps the most serious problem that we face at 
eae And it is a problem not only in the mathematics classes, 
$0 in 


Tesort to segregation of pupils on the 
ill able to teach some secondary - 
ometry, and trigonometry, to pupils pm 
pable of doing the work. Otherwise, i 
th ‘second track’ mathematics, ai 
general’ mathematics which we are * 


basis of ability, we are st 
mathematics, algebra, ge 
are interested jn and ca 
are extremely busy wi 
mathematics, and ‘sub- 


other subjects in which number work enters. —_ 
eed of “onomics tel] able to do the 
ed to call ‘mathematics you use’ or ‘mathematics r ie m puta on involved > that the seniors are not 
‘mathematics in life’ or by some other misleading title; the": ù determin: 


plication being that w 
not needed 
pupils are 
matter. 


iS 
è e cours? 
hat is not in the book or in th f ouf 


: ; — many 0! ; 
» IS not used, and is not ‘in life.’ sat down subject 
fot prepared to learn even this watere 


„terminį simple problems on discounting a na 
tidutig ng the return on money invested In stocks, on di 
tachers 0 idends, and on simple cost of living problems. 
ran the parce tell us of their troubles with pupils who un- 
er EDE pies involved in their work but who cannot 
matics “Ding. thst Ccessary 


‘ k- 

computations correctly. Even in boo 

SPECI AL CL AS s th field of mathe ho J j ter in the acher S tell p 
SES. What can we in the S 


Use of arith us of the difficulties the pops ange i 
a Wueh co, Ot arithmetic j Here, at least, th 
; teps H sse 8 Co s computations. ) N 
do to help these children? Among the — on Lau ment ne 'y of the arithmetic to bring about some ım 
be taken by those in authority, is the oe i Let me 2° angi of atthe “OUrs¢-of the term. In the mathematics _ 
In arithmetic, This we have been directed to chools ae oe’ gcom etic that arise in connection with the a y 
Last p instance in one of the typical high rest on Mire rag tthe yy CANOE be taught effectively ory ry ly 
ast December the New York Computation h year. 10° 7 lasses york in general, The teaching must be 
amentals was given to 1135 pupils in the tent ‘Nt t 
Were as follows: 


* . ave 
Me te Aere 1t will be possible for the teacher to a 
remove the misconceptions, the wrong U ” 
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on HIGH 
standings and the incorrec 



























POIN TS 


t habits formed in the 


[7 “une, 1950) 
and to re-teach the work fr 


ricer A 
ppitHMET! G 


ice to numbers that they use. This system must be care- 
Carlie; lip servi econd nature with each child. When 
lte hs the ot l il Fp the star t. Similar situat S y taught sO ele a heaitifally organized and precise instru- 
ists 1n the Classes in 80-ca e commercial arithmetic i eX. ou stop tO a system is, you realize that it must be Presented in 
pupils apply to the business experiences skills they do tig W can ment A egal . . . Failure in problem solving in the upper 
and processes they do not understand ? Possess | gn es Men traceable to an inadequate comprehension of the mean- 
pen = itself. ... The new philosophy says that the automatic 

ing 0 ws i 
THE FUTURE. What have we to look forward to? I ante to a basic addition fact r SN fe edie ae 
din D ber 1948 b D illi marii, frst have a considerable amount of practice 5 Ms addi 
notes prepared in December Y Vr. William Bristow for the h fact by convenient and dependable means. The learning be- 

mia Chairmen about the new approach to arithmetic ane much easier. It is done incidentally. . 
e said: ' 


“The program of development in New York 


) ! City is following the 
meaning’ approach as contrasted with the ‘drill’ or ‘incidental’ 4 
proach. A fundamental thesis is that learning should be developed 
basis. While 


this approach is difer. 
the mathematics field and applied in 
oom, the emphasis generally is on concept 


ete and semi-concrete materials, considera | 


ps, large emphasis on understanding the number 
system as contrasted with separate elements of knowledge, and i 
having children see reasons behind their work. Social situations ar 


. . . . . i ef- 
rawn upon. Computation is not minimized, but takes a very diff 
ent place in the program.” 


tal 

No one in the high schools will quarrel with this ocr m 

thesis that learning should be developed on a sequentia rocedure 

ganized basis. But will all concerned guarantee Olt 

that is actually followed in the various schools an aint Dr. 
n his discussion of primary arithmetic through expe 

John R. Clark says: 

“What can the 

putation when 

uce and teach 

alize processes w 

tce to individua 


- . Many pupils will 
usually recognize after a time that they are having occasion to deter- 


mine over and over the sums of the same pairs of numbers. At this 
point, the teacher may by suggestion lead the pupils to realize that, 
if they can remember the sum of the two numbers, they will not 
have to rediscover it each time these two numbers are to be added.” 


THE PLACE OF DRILL. Com 
plications about actual classroom 
the fore the question of the place 
stable drill in the teaching of arith 
are interested in the importance 


different ways in the classr 
building, the use of concr 


ments like these with their im- 
tion of telationshi 


procedure necessarily bring to 
of drill and the nature of de- 
metic. We in the high schools 
of drill upon which, to a cer- 
dent, the Success of our own work depends. We hear so 
teachin, aid in condemnation of drill and practice as part of the 
Develop process. The Board of Education Bulletin Curriculum 
„ ement in the Elementary Schools says this about drill: 
bpi that drill has been used to an unreasonable extent in 
bi that there has been an attempt to make too many proc- 
tomatic and to require children to attain a degree of profi- 
Cases w Speed greater than their life needs would justify. p 
Of itself g © Tepetition is clearly necessary, repetitive eH in ‘or 
tant factor.» not insure mastery. The kind of drill is the all imp 


it in COM 
. d skill 1 £ 
primary teacher do to lead to i ° She can se 
they reach the intermediate ar she € ae race 
‘ ‘ a ’ 
Processes in meaningful she can adapt “oble™ 
here it seems advisable, an iate PF 


. STe jg 
no bag; ; 
l ing their immediate Fog ther ‘on Of ter asis for disa 
needs... . In meeting 


i i ion. A defini- 
reement with this quotation. 
jons “° As Would cla: 
Scorer op tn “a clarif ure to follow. 
c i dren should be encouraged to ae ror a discov! ai ops: M key ig y the proced 
Selves, even though the methods they use 1 we i 
the conventional : 


S! f 

lly in similar” umh 

ones for them to use eventua Je slness wi ric io ©. 
7 ee discovery gives power and resource 


; ‘ thmetic 
hing) say: tossnickle in their How To Make Arith 
Th D 
arit 
--+In order that the innumerable incidental uses © 


of ie can b 


ment 
de ating activ westion of the value of an oe poset the 
y ox velo p tles to give ing to number an 
' d prepare > nter Pment . > Sive meaning monstrated 
we, Brade can be made fek RGRteInGER TO be pai oped oral a = learnin th “ic concepts. Psychology has amply effective 
sition of the more complicated skills to b ing the inci give r me dure, A tough use in direct experiences is a highly 
ence has shown the desirability of organiz traine “ans ge owe 
ased upon Pupils’ needs. . . . Pupils must be 
18 


. i actice b 
Sys Ver, the extension of this kind of direct pe il 
“matically Organized materials more forma 
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ents. Those testing below grade eight are 
hmetic two or three times a week. The 
five periods a week for remedial arith- 


pric 
quET ee stod 


em Big remedial arit 
assigh ation allows me 


ARI 
Work | 


r iii , te. 
practice to develop a hj as aves lem _qministratlc many of the worst cases as we can accommoda 
P a higher level of Performance o for system metic. dea mes ith my tongue in my cheek. At the end of 
Professor Melvin in his Method iti e others ms ‘ls are retested. Pupils are rarely required to re- 
rill: oa For New Schools e course tHe P T they cooperate, we dismiss them with 65 and 
Says a 


t this course. 


or blessing.” | . | 
i“ conclusion of a long story of an attempt to establish arithmetic 
“ e 


do no more now than we did before the regula- 
‘ans Te ial “The standardized Arithmetic Competency 
Test is not administered in this school, The principal has ruled that 
the passing of anyone of the courses—Business Arithmetic, Ninth 
Year Mathematics, Ninth Year General Mathematics—satisfies the 


arithmetic requirement.” 


“The Wrightstone Test is administered to (1) all sixth term general 
` course pupils who have not passed a mathematics Regents examina- 
tion, (2) those sixth term academic course pupils who have not 
passed the Wrightstone test in an earlier term or who have not passed 
a Regents examination in mathematics.” 


= have defined arithmetic competence as the successful comple- 
` n of a year’s work in mathematics (general mathematics, algebra) 
.” 'ts equivalent in the commercial field (bookkeeping, record keep- 


lift arithmetic). On this basis we have had very little 


schools that have i : to dwell upon number. Bu 
uch attempts have always failed 


extended a 
activities.” 


LET U 
aiming a e Can Wwe not come to some agreement about 
be used in cr EDNEY OF ar il that will allow mastery of technic to 
of drill fol] “auve work?” A sensible amount of the proper tyP¢ 
ing will h ae skillful teaching for meaning and understan 
together ‘th to soften the problem for the high school. An 
tionate t with this, let there be not the indefinite ‘work prop? 
p 2 miy i of the children, but a reasonable sta"! 
ement t 

at must be met. ihe high 


ere i s : 
's another side of the picture of arithmetic 


Wy . | 
pupils whe at edial arithmetic classes in the first term for those 
rithmetic a raw score of less than 22 on the New York 
uon (five sin ee Test. At the end of one term of instruc- 
Sufficient ill; sa week), most of the pupils manage to acquire 

to a purton to be certified in arithmetic. Those 
€d com es other schools by transfer and who have not 
eQuited to p} Potency in arithmetic prior to their admission are 


s 
© come 


schools as Js pur t take th : . : 
i re ; j š . “Pupils P 0 e test in Th ho are assign 
suing a Kat pes ru the directive which ar j up ested my remedial arithmetic ele ke grea practically all 
s ourse { eal, mini ` 
for their ables 3 shall, at the end of the third y j deguat: Mstruction » mum requirements for competence after one term o 


standards sh tt po arithmetic. Those who fail to mee ein 
satisfactor S be required during the fourth year, One 1 
: y Sompetency in arithmetic.” What is bene ` cous 


this 
youd? Let the following comments from 


sc 
hools speak for themselves: pofi 


“W l m 
€ used to test all first term pupils in arithmetic. Acade of £ Thi 


wW 

*i e below grade eight were assigned to one algeb” > 

proc arithmetic before they were permitted to take 4 gt the 
“dure has been abolished. . |, We still continue t° 


“Medial $ 

Wo weeks). action is given during Club hour (one patuak averi 
ere was è Attendance is voluntary.” “al 
Nithmetie d tme when we were able to program in our E 
s in the 353s all incoming pupils who made a score of 21 and 

Onnel to p tthmetic Test. But, because of supposed Lam EP 
Push nd] wee. he, eri ontinued to be 
ed n e these classes, this critical score € 5 and below. 
Nias it Tema} y the administration until it reached 1> an in 

oa critica] wed a few years. This term it was pose CoN ‘te 
Score af 9 and below. Pupils are asked to study on their 
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HIGH po INTS | 


own during the term. . 


- We have not be Une 1951) i Teacher 3 a onal = Spelling 
the results of this supplementary Project» > too well Pleaseg i f Program 
Ith | 
These are comments from onl p COVILLE NORUBERG 
UY a few of the hi i 
is no doubt that the arithmetic situation calls gA schools Ther hen will the nation’s secondary-school teachers learn how to 
and serious attention that it js getting at Present Ore Carefij Whe lling? If there were a prompt and sangu; 
procedure of improved instruction and a `A two-fog f teach spe 
achievement before the i 


dk lid fa answer to 
re , ion—an answer supporte y valıd evide 
) pupils reach the kieh a m standard o | this question 

cient help in the high sc 


i ved bei nce—certainly 
ment would be received happily eve 
hool through properl School, and suf. f the announce 


rywhere. Un- 
onne| } fortunately, it appears that most teachers will not be teaching 
nne ? 


O approach , } spelling as well as they might for some time to come, 


IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH. 
- fident teaching of spelling are contain 
wy of research findings, a large pr 

taned in brief and readable form in 

ON RA education. Except for the research 
probably greater in scope and inten 
e language arts. From this rese 


Important clues to the ef. 
ed in the tremendous treas- 
oportion of which are con- 
a number of the journals of 
in reading, that in spelling is 
sity than in any other area of 
arch, implications of practical 


r can be drawn—implications 
l ss which there js considerable agreement among scholars. 
THE LESSON f would seem credible that in-service programs would heed 
Do you understand the theory of that affair? asked my father. Nee studies more carefully and that teacher-education 
Not I, quoth m ancl „ams would inc ude a serious consideration of the research 
3 P US ? "an effort 
—But you have some ideas, said my father, of what you talk about tering the n j TE e adequately the young teachers who ri 
No more than my horse, replied my uncle Toby. ing song tay h b - Yet do new language-arts teachers know : 
Gracious heaven! cried my father, looking upwards, and oa ommon Sat by the research? Can they teach the spelling o 
~ > To ds together—there is a worth in thy one enowedst ta schon A W ords better than can their elders? Can secon- 
rothe S, . ra : ou ‘ 4 . 
ae: P al almost a pity to mig ee continue ste rin expect competent spelling instruction? p 
my father, in var send a shen shite i 3 regular succession © “erm Sa tested several groups of student e of re 
. 3 ma ead, < av 1 s z r . = 
ideas of one sort or other which follow each other in train Pisati tarch in the i awareness of certain of these opua Tevel, 
train of artillery? said my uncle Toby—a train of a = minds S data did s ug of spelling at the secondary-s p3 at 
noth any father—which follow and succeed one another Ta Janthor® Santed t hot Indicate that these new teacher S, Who be » 
at certain distances, just like the images in the a _ ‘Decteg to & credentials shortly after being tested, mig 
ned round y the heat of a candle.—I declare, qu [ hav The p2 teac Spelling with sati f competence. 
9Y, Mine are more like a smoke-jack —Then, brother 109) Rte Steater im A Wa satis poy i Te ver the intelli- 
nothing moře § Jack. id my father. iol tes Wotie Portance of language facility 0 ‘lity was 
© SY to you on the subj ae Life and Opinio” riled by th, alone in Predicting pupils’ spelling ability h 
—ihe Li Gent Ne s than 
Tristram Shandy, Cul knew pour ths of the new teachers tested, > ere =“ 
p Repr; that the relationships among languag 
Snt 
“litora from T h 


; ission of 
e School Review, March, 1950 with Pera 
22 
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A dubious awar , , 
evidenced. While > mepe the’ potential value of 


ın oy oga 
te possibility of chance response by the total group, agreed 
reading. reo and do learn to spell words incidentally through 
regardin a iom unaware of the implications of research 
8 Motor co-ordination and spelling. They also failed to 


show aware 
ness of the relative ; iring the tech 
niques of learn; ve ımportance of acquiring 


1ng to spell rather than acquiring a huge spelling 

minor aa, They ae little or no knowledge regarding ie 
Of crossed dom} r was 

doubtful valus of dic, Ominance of hand or eye, no 


: e e lling 
acritical marks in the teaching of spe 
Senerally understood & 
i est 
hanini, "sponses approximating chance were recorded + i ; 
“terring to the teaching of homonyms, to the relat 


ficulty of — ct spell 
ings, and A ene wrong spellings or recalling corre 


“ps dition ° 
ues to spelling ability afforded by the ad 
p of letters and syllables by Toile. he tt 
mi “nying the evident implications of research regaf an Jential 
ca dig portance of saying and seeing the words, the C ct eristi 

ndidates also exhibited little knowledge about chara 


“ye-Movements o 


e š : on 

Or poor spel] 4 the incidence of phonetic errors aM $ piul 

bats They appear il to recognize 
Merit of the sen y appeared to fail g 
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fe spell"? 
tence-dictation method in teaching t 








| 3 
f words <an unkn 





. egual inspection of 





NG with reference to word 


{ the transfer “a = 
enomenon. D 
TEE the student teachers indicated that 
er 
ver, 


: lling word is characterized by 
iy of visual py ph ad of the word, followed by 
the whole word. An equal number of student 


apid pa colored chalk, capital letters, or other me- 


ee oma to emphasize—or to obscure—the visual percep- 
chanica 


dificult parts of the word. Further- 
a cd apa moa guessed incorrectly regard- 
nt negative relationship between study by —_ Ti the 
emovements appropriate for correct spelling. They at now, 
however, that brighter pupils are better able to profit by the pre- 
tet than are the duller pupils. 7 
Percentages of correct responses within the probability of 
chance were scored regarding the use of simple spelling rules 
and the effectiveness of the written recall test. It is known that 
be forgetting rates of pupils on newly learned spelling words 


a ber pi directly with the intelligence quotient and that 
tachers, t 


N . 
“ = cè to forget or to remember the spelling of a set of 
atac 


con ertain uniform rate. This was evidently an unknown 
cept tot e new teachers. 
EMP 
el S ON BASIC SKILLS NEEDED. Spelling, as a per- 
Well if it a nng, demands efficient teaching. It cannot be learned 
Aplication ~en haphazardly or with disregard for the known 
3 ndaty eet research. It now appears that the training of 
il attention So! language-arts teachers may require a more force- 
to the teaching of basic skills. 


CNX 


p The Pron THE OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY itd 
amil: unciat: : a 
i ` every seh e name of the great Athenian Alcib: 
~ D y. ; 
Conn ANDREWS, A History of Scientific English klyn) 
“tributed by Samuel Miletznik, Jr. H.S. 234, Brookly 
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zae Antiquarian’ 


“THE PAST IS gry, 


Sammy Levenson, quondam 
erstwhile colleague of the 
an ancient school t 


ms Corner 
L ALIVE” 
teacher of a for 


. Clgp 
tiquarian at Tilde useage and 
ale relating to Latin. In p; ? Ses 


, Be 
syTQUARIAN'S CORNE 
f 


huge areas of literature in a manner designed 
het ranges mii reader interested in literature. Pje = 
e to the Eusi exclusive of the index and notes, and what 
t 4 

ages 

















9 r Highet has included as he roams 
Mdina Bap on P arame In less skilled hands such a 
is consulting a guidance counselor about Š g A aiey 4 parent wer more — been a dry summary but Professor cy a 
guage for his son, T € parent waves aside th GT a be book meit r aa and at times embroiders the text with lus 
French, Spanish, or German but Insists on Latin « o tion of writes = He finds space also for an occasional excursus 
€ counselor (one of those partly responsible for th fallin S purple a, fields of philosophy, art, music, politics, and 
isters in Latin), “why do YOu want him to take Latin? he ni re 
“mpl pi cl know, answers the Parent, “I want him to üi A Purple Patch 
To all who 


Here is an example of Professor Highet’s writing at its 
plushiest: 


We have come a long way. We have traced the stream of 
Greek and Roman influence in literature from its first mingling 
with the life’ of modern Europe, among the forests and wilder- 
nesses of the Dark Ages, through the softer landscapes of the 
Middle Ages, which it helped to enrich and adorn, into the ben 
mendous fertility of the Renaissance, a hot summer-land of brig : 
Owers and clustering fruit; then past that, flowing along a be 
woy carefully controlled, lined with marble and watched by = 
i en the baroque era: then bursting out again in new = 
dese ted courses with the age of p ipar a 

8 with a MaZy motion through the rich fancies of ay 
Poet in love, sometimes with a melodious roar, aang em 
ti , an surging high a ainst the very temples o l 

ml tn n, in new Sauce flowing strongly une Pa 
that of the ven the l re of the nineteenth ape et we 
Psycholon: Wentieth, right on into our own time, w J with aare 

immortal cE aywrights look with admiration an 
se 


e 
Sures of faun and hero, nymph and god, born 
Its eternal stream. 


and Greek, which are still conveying o 

» are not dead languages. . . . The only dead ik 

guages are those which no one now either speaks or reads, h 
truscan and Cretan.” 


A Unique Work 


rative 
ghet’s book is unique in the field of eta 


Professor Hi 


; of a 
literature. Other scholars have written of the influence 
or Greek ay 


° influence 2 
Or on a later writer, or of the _ no scholar 
Classics on a period or on the literature of a nation f Greece 
Except Professor H 


> ce O 
ighet has ever traced the insor countries: 
and Rome on the civilization of a whole group o0 


all th 
„P rofessor Highet demonstrates the debt owed by eds 28° 


iteratu 


From B iraudoux 
succe and Aft m Beowulf to Girau tad 
tions O Rome. Age een tTa briet : ‘ ical periods 
a en Europe to wey | as h of them has b "othe! fo the Pins p toductory sketch of the great hason R me 
is bein Idec up at heritage as well y ontinuc® Bhet pe o Wnfal] E Rome through the Renaissance, 
- 8 molded by the Greco-Roman died and still ¢ ess et 
ideals and ideas. That influence has never die 


. t- 
all thon Anglo. © liter ary part proper of his bo 
1 


i r thr ough 
wip ` fields oe 2XOn Poetry. He then guides the cy ae 
Me a stud, ot Western literature, ending the Se a modern 

Nterg Who p ‘àe influence of the ancient =e did in The 
: ar 
© Interpreted them anew, as 27 


ô ing, 
‘Mpeccable scholarship and vast learn 


„y pre 
.ersit} 
d Univers 
*The Classical Tradition, by Gilbert Highet. Oxfor 
New York, x 
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ss CORNER Aaaa 

HIGH Pony un i yrlQUARIAN'S CO fessor Highet declares that one of 
Flies, Cocteau in The Infernal Machine and Op ; e, 1950) j THE conclusions. Pro € s seters ka Latin “was that the 
audoux in Electra, Pheus and Gir f omeo ii for the e m have been one reason but 

A concluding chapter summarizes the scope and he chief A poorly taught. i tae every bad teacher there was 
the book and contains an appreciation of the Meaning Wie of} dsi e arian has showed t = ught no more badly than were 
Roman civilization in a materialistic world. To avoid ie Steep the ANTS o that the classics were ta AOS Corners some of the 
reader with quotations in a variety of languages, Profes. i the | agod ane and he has printed in p 
has used only translations (most of them by himself) in th Ighet the sciences, 
About 160 pages of admir © text, 


ir teachers of Greek and Latin. 
-butes paid by learned inode aj wh sa languages, each an elec- 
able, scholarly, readable notes give th "hy modern times, two modern. ves in the high schools, The 
gesis for the more learned, In this his | tive, have widely disparate register ht as well as the other. He 
: r popular reading and for learned re e believes n wate h and Spanish, His Spanish classes 
a cons chee. pI French classes sparsely settled; seb 
mhs numbers was not due to the quality of "e E be w 
There are other reasons, and in fairness to Dr. en T laced 
included those also, but the Antiquarian believes P 
the wrong emphasis on teaching as a major factor. 


original text and some exe 


ghet included detaile 


d, Original, penetrat- 
ing, and provocative studies of th 


€ masters like Shak 


Treasure-House of Anecdotes 
» Spanish or Scandinavian, receives some 


l quarian regretted, however, to see no space 
given to George Gissing, an omission that Professor Highet has 
Promised to rectify, if there is a revised edition. The Antiquarian 


sincerely hopes that the next edition will be not only revised but 
also enlarged to in 


Professor Highet relates some anecdotes which rightly belong 
In the j 


: ; : of 

huquarian’s Corner. The Antiquarian will i pa a 
them “fe, a story of a “headmaster who introduced 1s pup 
L of the greatest of Greek tragedies by saying”: 


fa ing the 
i OVS, this t h th rivilege of reading 
‘ mitri í erm you are to have the P 
, - clude notes on Louis Couperus and D Oedipus Coloneus of Sophocles, a veritable treasure-house of 
erejkowski, among others. srammati ‘ 


cal peculiarities? ”*x* 

A Century of Scholarship sant 
e H a 

Professor Highet does not limit himself to literature. pea 

i entitled “A ntury of Scholarship,” is an arani ewentieth 

0 Latin scholars ip and teaching in the nineteenth and (we i; 

centuries, In this 


his 
ability to treat m 


Tribute to Teachers 


å ized 
the > Picher who likes to see the work of teachers ge i 
teachers anarian approves of Professor Highet’s — os i 
the aig of © Past who “proved their genius by pro een ia cai 
pive ; "€CO-Roman literature, many brilliant poe 

l 


; . wing 
chapter Professor Highet, k a a the 
any topics in a limited space, dea i 
problems of translati 


n a 
texts 12 
lation, the publication of classical hing 





ssor 
‘ yet n èrg” Among the pupils of n a ai e 
: teat", € Molière, D Tasso, Voltaire, 
attractive form methods of sical Ntes uj cre, Descartes, ' 3 i, Bossuet, 
atin and Gre. € ire of great ape decline of clas Lesage Ch ı ~Orneille, Buffon, Diderot, par y wr) to give a 
earning » and t € reasons for Present era, and Joyce. This list is repeate oom by Dr. 
' Easy Courses vs. Teaching fes het ative STouping of a few of the authors discu 
s „h Pro i Mi 
"O ith Pro hi 
The Antiquarian has disagreed in correspondence Mg and 2b% "Quoted fr Bowra. Oxford. 
sor Highet about some of his estimates of author om 4 Classical Education, by C. M. 
28 
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The next quotation demonstrates 


h e, 1959) 
i ; OW Professor w 
minates his text with colorful, almos 


m 


implied answer. To 
quent answer, 


The Antiq 
Main intelle 


“And close to th 


The Life of the Mind 


So, today, pupils often ask, “What 


good will this subject do 
e?” and their parents and a 


dvisers too often agree with : 
such questioners Dr. Highet gives an elo- 


j e azo ° . . ed 
“Nevertheless, civilization is not chiefly concern 
with money, 


or power, or possessions. It is sonnern? 
with the human mind. ... Civilization is the life of — 
mind, Naturally it cannot exist without mat aa alih. 
rity, physical health, and properly distributed Iimate 
ut these are not ends. They are means. Their ization 
P lective is the good life of the mind... . Civi nal 
means education—not only for children but for 5 varit 
women throughout their lives. One of the mos 


y ON 15 jiter 4- 
and interesting methods of such educati 
lure...” 


his 
hose 45 
Uarian has always been proud that he ch”, snd 


' jent WO”, he 
ctual interest the heritage of the ancie ft 
that he has 


2 : less 
: elped to awaken an interest in the 
Classics in all 


all 


aith 


Yet, th 
30 


ons 5 nd 

‘quarial © ¢ 
: ntiquat*, o 

who could be interested. To the A on 


e firmat! 
others like him The Classical Tradition is an 2 
and 


ant 
“0 encouragement to continue. -yarian a 
1s book js Meant not only for the Antiq 








| j ynTiqua 


{ 


guias anybody els 
e 
' nee ptinuous sourc 





RIAN 


nH hers of compar 


dita” matter what 


wonde 
x dand intellec 
persuasive affirmative. 


Morris ROSENBLUM 


THE HONEYMOON OF HORACE MANN AND MARY PEABODY 


Through Saxony, Bavaria and Holland went the Manns, visiting 
museums and palaces 


O 


s a n 
ative literature, English, a 
terested in general literature w 
book. Above all, it is m = ang 

; e . se 
tis bj, who at Snes oes bear 
es . o 
i 1 materialistic world 

ae 7 mg pee value. Professor Highet’s answer is 
t have 


Samuel J. Tilden High School 


; i insane 
occasionally—to please Mary—prisons, insane 
n 


ways. . . . The Horace Manns were menal 
full ra ‘o return to Boston by the autumn of 1843. ... He fe 
si me Br, “ager to write the result of his European school survey. 
he said Hyatt is in the work or fifteen hours a day would kill ma 
be knew ths 1 not say anything about where Mary’s heart wa 

Feb at the report would surely be done on time. 


= i was 
Mte thing p? 1844, pwever, Horace Mann discovered that there 
and in at could bri 


: as his 
i ary’ n. nng about a pause even in work such 
Junior n Y S unfailin 
I, Was bor 


“noo! report,” she said. 
—The Peabody Sisters of Salem, 
by Louise Hall Tharp 
(Little, Brown and Co.) 
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Films of Spec 


(Exceptional motion pictures are 


film chairman of the School and 


get further particulars from your 


Kind Hearts and Coroneis 


review 

Theaine cf teachers } 

STC p OmMmittee Y the 
epr esentative ) ou Can 


(Or, Ale F 
No matter h “ROUCE) sale Times Ry. 
r how you take T 
m with delight the spectacle m: Fe ta Party, 
Hots gin-and-water, An eG 
10N, Opening late i 


uinn ie 7 

) ess, q 

d in. Kind Hearts and Ee (Ea le. 
s-Lux 60th Street) th 

es 1s bound to be even 

Not good; indeed, he i 


aN only 
Ing Mr 


more bracing—th 


murdered again and again. 


ever were seven En 
one English gentl 


o a man of Louis D’ ae 
painf uis D’Ascoyne Mazzini’s sensibility, it is very 


only nt ap arated from the title of tenth duke of Chalfont 
snubbed becay “re are eight D’Ascoynes ahead of him, and to be 
a lady. It is še Papa was a music teacher. After all, mama was 
Valued by th ah more wounding to have his advances under 
the beautif i elightful coquette, Sibella (Joan Greenwood) an 
ouis that h Prig, Edith (Valerie Hobson). It seems clear i 
ing so ele € Must take the position for which birth and a 
And so beet mark him: honi soit qui mal pi i ; 
si pine ct (Ales alan i P 


Cuitrys ely been a movie as malicious, as witty, om 
the British N ar a Cheat in 1938. Happily, no one a jus! 
efeat, is a eel stratagems, right up to their po% 
very youthf Era as M. Guitry. The tone of K” „re joint 
responsib] T Rober t Hamer and John Dighton, An of pril 
iant inive or writing and directing this, remind o and hop’ 

you have “rsity wits who have enjoyed their rea ing 
= » too. As for the cast, it glitters. hat ove! 
more would spoil the fun. Be content t Jleries ap 


i Hliny Studios near the London bookstalls 2 





F 

i “A i a Michael Balcon re 

t lay 10U s o, h can get 

; i . z the head. He produce 
i _ Tight Little Island, not to spea 


an 
Ea Run for Your Money. 


] themselve 
l a than the plot of I? Trovatore is the plot of a Hopalong 


 Casidy serial we saw by accident once in Boston. People try to 
talus what we don’t understand. Henry Simon explains that in 


ERESI ——— T S 
members there is a special 
£ several kinds of joke with- 
s Kind Hearts and Cor- 
k of Passport to Pimlico 


pgciAL IN 


the point O 


dA 
"hh owe say, che ers. 


faust and the Devil (“Inspired by Goethe and Gounod’) 


Up to now we've spared you our thoughts on opera movies. 
- s tend to confuse us. The only plot that haunts 


opera the passions are never bridled. We want to ask, very rea- 
sonably, “Why aren’t they?” When we complain about every- 


thing else in the opera movie, they say, “But listen to the music!” 


and we close our eyes very peaceably and listen. But then what 
the camera there for? | 


Ties goood’ music is in Faust and the Devil, with Italo 
anyone could oe Mephistopheles as well (they say) as 
a. There is too a think you can just sit back and lis- 
ime, That oasis going on. The camera really zs busy this 
and Siebe’, “rmation of Faust from old age to virile youth, 
men, Nelly Con. ae into dust—devilish tricky, both of 
Ra as the deyi] is 1s Marguerite is very easy on the eyes, and 
i she Nd over the. per sardonic, gleaming through rose- 
Bn the mar et s te iffs of hell. All is rich medieval splendor, 
Crepe, r AL to the stake. The lavishness of this spec- 
las Ra Novitch a you that Columbia Pictures supported 
die and the Devil ery handsomely in Italy in the hope that 

Nee, Would attract a movie as well as a music 


tmi 
itre ght at 

$, , that. A , 
t hot What We inte excitement enough for several pic- 
Xe in ki, n Most in it (after we got over our relief 
“sm Pera “assed to watch the cast, the way we usually 


» F les : 
boye p Ust and Me shise some shots of a cloudy vast romanti- 
ks Piustopheles rushing along on the winds 

&reat black boat, for instance. It has a cer- 
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tain power. It is certain] pECIAL IN TEREST 
I Trovatore, either Y Not “inspired by Goethe» 19s) f Las OF , > sane dramatized an even more barbaric stupidity, 
> titi se; tt frightened “mature.” 
We're eager to see La Beauté du D; Ciri g É iolence done to the young by the frightene 
adapted from Sal table, the Re. ; 


: 
acrous Version of the 


> o : e Ch; ER: Scientifically Air Conditioned 
and evil, which is in Paris now. A fant ancient p a ri film UNTIL SEPTEMB 


brings the legend u 5 astic tragi O good don’t have to go to the movies at all. But if 
t à le¢ : u dont have g 

tangled with the atomic bot phat (Michel Sint _ poy best words are those of a colleague, Mrs. Rose 

tangled, still, with Me h; 1 aust (Gérard Phi n) en- ou Lincoln: 

is most Provocative, Pisto, La Beauté dy Diable p poe j i 


“There are some movies, like The Bicycle Thief, in 
which nothing seems to happen and before you know it, 
they're over; and then there are other movies, like East 
Side, West Side, in which everything seems to happen 
and before you know it, they’re still going on.” 


y all reports 


During the sur 
e summer, drop in 
Š SO 
tentious Paramount “gl p In somewhere and catch an unpre- 


S 

R à 
Sr called, ia newspaperman, Geoffre 

á anea, and you s : 
first-rate film. nae I hould know about it. Not because it’s 
tivation Tori nly. Superficial characterization, weak mo 
Sian r "ous resolution, melodrama, clichés in every de 
tou you can see all this at once. But see something else, 


At thj i 
uqe S moment, Paramount Pictures, one of Hollywood's 


ig Five” i 
car Beis aa made a movie about two young Mexican-Amer 
shown ( tramps in a small town north of Sacramento. We art 
to be a mat ver y well, but for the first time) what it is like m 
one = Anglo” in California. We see, too, how quickly = 
in troubl ue Wrong side of the ethnic tracks can find him 

uble that is mostly not of his making. Everybody ca” 
11n any ki ing-to™ 
television y Xind of trouble, bad newspapers and p mt 0 
ar Be Gy Seay falsehood. Anyone can find ar plode 
into th „2 Become the victim of crowd tensions tha 
© violence of “the lawless,” 


DEFINITION 
on, “Sez you,’ mean?” asked the British 


Wh i 
Judge, at does this expressi 


The 

x ce of the court, replied: 

"gin whi a “ppears that this is a slang expression of American 
Te through ti gained regrettable currency in the language of our 


~ insidious age i d is, as I am led 
of the stand, empl gency of the cinema, and is, 


es Ployed to indicat f dubiety in the mind 
to i. Peak dicate a state o y 
There Is one episod ache 4 pinctee “on ST as to the veracity or credibility of a statement made 
year old b Pisode that moved us very m from EA rT a | 
oy (played by a fine young Mexican actor ` fight ‘aid the judge. 


—Catholic Mirror 


. fr 
e : 1 peels) hunted like an animal by a whole tow? mod 


e and crazy-frightened hounds in a chase like p ro% 


ern ni | hie 
y — are; the boy found sobbing and terrified Y” af i 


‘nk an 
an adult, , man who is not too frightened to think , nd stuP 
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- Discrimination against minorities 1$ €Y 








Ruta M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 
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Fable for Educators 
When the Livin‘ 


Is Easy 
Indicating that Those Who Can, nop only Teac) 3 
been Known to Do a Great Many Other Thi, . me also 
Birds twittered, as is their custom in those r 8S besides 
eye not out to lunch; the s 


: are mo 
they te ne sun beamed down h; ents When 
in his usual obliging way; little breezes, On th 


where to somewhere else, glid 


clously signaled, the day had 
term. 


Sitting on a docile row on a log. si 
C & Sixty-one bad 
the ‘rooping faculty A, the Burrow Secondary School, males 
Celving valediction. Mr. Scoop, thei inci lle fet, 
fellow with grizzled whi : 1 be cone an amiable ifi 


skers, could be counted on to mak 
e the 
Most of any occasion that called for a few words, 


His farewell was thorough. He 
Progress in Burrow ove 


. & 
ed across the glade, rp, > Some. 


arrived, the last day of the i 


] far as badger’s eye could see, he 
hazarded copious guesses about next year’s possibilities. These 
evoked divers warnings and many high hopes and lofty senti- 
ments. 


& P . ne 
And now” Mr. Scoop concluded, “I want to wish every 0 


of you a happy, healthful, restful, and restoring vacation. At 
there any questions ?” Sixty- 
Xty-one tails thumped vigorous applause on the Mee oh 
throats shrilled ardent cheers. And there were no qU 


% * * ‘on travel- 
The Burrow track coach, Mr. Dart, spent his vacat b 


e 
6“ è À 5 na nu 
1ng. Intensively, you understand,” he explained f 


‘fe of th 
O Occasions, “I like to dig, so to speak, right in to - 0 
rommunity. That’s the way to get the feel of a p mi 
people, and to be 


a 
around to see strange sights. This ii 

over the prairie doesn’t get anybody anywhere. t many f A 
In truth the coach concentrated his travel and ma and ae 

ple. Whisking first here and then there, now oa e ae 

yon, and never more than a few miles from HOTE chat 

On paw some 4,000 miles by the end of the au full 

wi “PProximately 6,000 meadow and woodlan 
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Si 
one 


| P". n demanded) today?” 





| uCATOR® ; “Sion here please. Nice 
FoR EP d intone. sign = 
en ig Bos at aae Keia ie 
were having. d tail, chipped hoof, broken b aag her, 
ed ear, loppe > he would add, not withou 

“1 he picked up here and there by 


he had discovered, to his vaca- 


an 
23 
es 


carrots and acorns 


hought. The K appreciably, 


yay of largess adde 


ei boast when he talked about seeing strange sights; 
oas 


: ich he 
a amke strange Were the assorted vignettes, whic 
and not the 


lected on his rounds, of his Burrow colleagues pursuing their 
collecte 5 


a m 
happy, healthful, restful, ™ ri ng TACINI 
- esidents of the for- 
‘By the end of the = pra July, Es : erceived that some- 
eign iy =p wi = a en added to the already colorful 
yy ptas Along the highways and ayway ee 
lvan melting pot, lean and aristocratic —, co dachs. 
stalked majestically, sideswiping as they did so pon <n scunted 
uds, gravely puffing their meerschaum Poe ee ores 
camels walked their daily mile. Remote from the a be dn 
magnificent Bengal tigers—but alas! fevered—burned brig 
£ forests of the night. back to 
Rom], PUPBENt epithets whose roots went all the way kar 
mulus, hairless chaps from Mexico berated sad-eyed ibet 
fee O08 and duckbills gossiped in a matey sort of Ga om 
gues S Down Under” dialect blending with the burr mane 
sues of embroiled airedales, terriers, and setters. cla 
While i rch tans passed the time of day in erp ia other 
With th i »icest mandarin, inscrutable chows greete ell The 
air wa ~ day’s maxims, Everyone expressed himself rn diph- 
thon : welodious with a symphony of polyglot with seat 
ants of bow p aires, glides, and gutturals, and p varieties. 
Infectio the fancy nasal and ordinary genera 


Early ang oed and dipped every which way. onality 


ic purlieus. It was 


; ers 
tered d “ager every bright morning, the new p 
Mr abe] nwn the main drag of these exot uages Depart- 
tye Chairman of the Burrow Foreign e badgen wert 
* Onting Mer days, as befitted a ppan ee a natu- 
S : ; in the ir: 
round of earning by doing, in 97 
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SETETEST TR ee 
rally, of previously developed sk: 
from a strap over his tde ai h : 


‘ ; ; : * oug 
simple tools of his vacationa] avocation ©X which Contain, a 
. t e 


“Signo’,” Chairman Babel wo 
. i uld baw i 
side of the way, then to the other, “yj lustro ee first ¢ 
putzen, Herr? Senor, ¿embolar los zapatos? M . PEt Schuh 
chaussures? Shich putzen? Luzir og sapatos? te : 
l Cert 


Czy buty pan ic p* . 
y buty panu wyczyscic? Hey, mister, want sh; 
SE % % l 


SALLY AND MARGE, the sign read, TH 
THANK. Business was unmistakably bris x FRANK You zy 


end for an effect not unlike that of a conn and with hair on 


| le of hi 
shaving brushes, the teaching badgers looked e bolip- ras i 
$ 


they usually did at the mid-poi . 
cooking shop in Burrow. a eighth periods back in their 
es, sir, two well-done coming up,” 
, x p, Marge reassured ; 
AE I flamingo. What’ll you have to drink? Oh per 
wage that you don’t have all day.” TE 
io ord, sorry, madame, but your side of ragweed must be cooked 
“t, protested Sally to an aggressive matron from a nearby 


goat pasture. “And please, madame,” the holiday-making chef 


ne, „would you mind restraining your children?” Her 
d = had reference to four baleful-eyed youngsters who, with 
— were attacking the paper napkins by way of hors 
c s friendly face popped, at this juncture, out in front n = 
wile har Phalanx of frank-seekers. It belonged to Mr. fali 
ad squirmed through, impelled by a felt need for refres 
quent which the twenty-two miles he had covered that m°? 
ad created within him. a he said: 
“pee medium rare and a chocolate weedmilk, 
ot everything going, girls?” 
‘i nAra Uy Marge rejoiced. 
“Nand e ' : ° t” 
ecstatically, "perience in a lite contes 
7 stimulating and challenging, too,” Marge 
I see,” said Mr. Dart. 
+ * * 


Sally concurred 


gurgled: 


“aa 


a a to Dr. Theodore Huebner. 








U s 
si loitere 





TORS i 
pie FOF poas vast. Varmints, variously encumbered 


lace and and out the capacious portals. Some 
g an tes; some hastened to queue 


l iy. 

indows; others, obviously the ear 
i front of, - ath their less fortunate friends and rela- 
a icularly rapturous about staying be- 
he Grand Prairie Terminal, and 


j js an array of iron ga 


ies who did not seem part 
tind on the hot plains. It was t 
this was yacation time. 

Of in a quiet corner stoo 


d Mr. Wapiti, General Manager of 
ly, and Ravine—“Ride the Whippet 
: a ‘it ie aaa ed , the West, Mr. Nilgai, who 
a 
val! to be the President of the Antelope, Catamount, z 
Santa Fe, They flicked their ears, drummed on the floor — 
heir well-polished hoofs, and pulled vigorously on 40c corns! 
cheroots. One gathered that they were waiting for something. 


‘Wait till you hear it,” said Mr. Wapiti. “It’s like music. — 


You never heard anything like it. It’s only in the summer, worse 
luck, that we can get talent like this.” 

Flowing smoothly out of the loudspeakers, a voice at that mo- 
ment began to fill the terminal with verbal melody. It originated, 
eg where behind the scenes, in the throat of Mr. Larrinks, val- 
Mie of the Burrow Speech Department. His colleague, 

alling, handled the night trick. 
like nia ee comparison was apt. Mr. Larrinks’ delivery was 

OUsnesg Tec y vowel had the quantity, resonance, and 7 
OUt Preci a belonged to it and to no other. T’s were rappe 
Deftly ne on the bull’s eye of Mr. Larrinks’ alveolar ridge. 
s$ “ung all interference, #g’s glided forth to mingle pa 
ad 2’, = Mr. Larrinks’ thousand other blended ce ay ` 
Woozle, d and buzzed, with never a trace of a swish or 
e * . 

i on Track 22,” the voice warned, “the 3:33 iw 
m afer sburg, Addlepate, Dukesville, Newton, ane 
Thros 3 angersville, Singerstown, Old Ringing, -i "i 
i ) Cloister, Roister Doister, Oyster Bay, big ing, 
r, and further South Shore points on Long Islan i 

With reserved seats will please consult their lists anc 

„n © Posts.” 


said Mr, Nilgai, turning to his friend. “You ve 
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HIGH POINT 


S Cun 
= : ¢, 1959 
1s 
eg k h Sea, Pure as 7 
° You Pay for ts 


bought yourself a voice whose sound 


naked heavens, majestic, free. How 


. * k 4 
In September the school newspaper, The Du 
first-issue vacation roundup. Sout, ran the Usua] 
“While we may be sure that they di 
dents to outdo them in having fun,” ; 
“our teachers stil] Managed to find tj ing t porter wrote 
serious study. Miss Sally and Miss Marge, for exampl 
took an extensive survey of the dj a 


i foreign 
explored by Mr. Babel,” the *eporter continued, lapsing into the 
passıve voice as he delighted to do whenever he thought his fac- 
ing. “Commercial applications of speech 


- Larrinks and Miss Lalling” 
ter painting in somewhat heightened tones the experiences 
of, Mr. Heeve and Mr. Hoe (Health Education) on the new 
Beaver Dam Project and the “months of fun and frolic” enjoyed 


y assorted staff members in summer camps, the writer both 
summed up and moralized: 
£ 


. ° i X eri- 
€ Know that after so many varied and interesting exp 
ences our facul 


s 
ty returns ‘raring to go.’ For teachers “at on 
dents alike the vacation is over. We have had our fun an 
relaxation. Now let’s all settle down to work.” mation 
Frank M, KEGEL | Bureau of Public Infor 


language students were 


CNOI AD 
GRAMMAR T, 
qpe Diction $ 
sauistopher Morley, in a review of H. W. Horwil’s Dictictt? ii 


tto h- 
2 ect mot not 
Odern American Usage, remarked that the perfect ” eject 
book Would be 


t 
° igne: corre’ 
“that grand old saying of op ie would 
Ing which js current in the streets—for the ma 
usage by grammar is a simpleton.’ ” 
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High Points 


G WORKSHEETS 
GH peu ORIENTATION PROGRAM 


-o iunior high schools embark on experiences 
Children entering FT eat from those in the lower grades. 
hich are considera’ y he seventh grade with classmates com- 
he = oy Y tt with diverse types of educa- 
ng from ik They are generally unfamiliar with the lia 
= im anization of the junior high school, unaware of its 
h =e Flais of exploration, and uninformed with re- 
inte ee subjects, shops, services, m nar 
ties and manifold experiences available to them. It is the tas 
of the Guidance Department of the junior high school, in - 
operation with the rest of the faculty, to orient students as rapi 
ly as possible to their new surroundings. 


SUIDANCE PROGRAM. W 
implicit in many of the activit 
more Cooper Junior High Sc 


nA JUNIOR HI 


hile the philosophy of guidance is 
les in progress at the James Feni- 

hool, a formal program is carried 
o by the Guidance Department under the direction of Mrs. 
“ma Shields Penn, Guidance Counselor, appointed to this school 
te full-time basis. Each teacher assigned to the Department 
lt IX classes on one of the three grade levels one hour 
allowed ri guidance, In addition, each of these teachers is 


re te hours a week for individual counseling of the chil- 
n of the cla 


sses assigned to him. 
ton. Uldance D 


group orientar: partment has used a variety of techniques b 
develo ion 5 Cr New students. One of the more success “ 
ètaphed Wo 1 nas been the utilization of a series of mime 
Oh and wih eeets from which students gain valuable informa- 
= a which they engage in worth-while learning activi- 
teacher a orksheetg are written by the Seventh Grade te 
8 the in the Special requirements of the children attend- 
A Fast H im “oper Junior High School is a school for boys 
ate cit nem, one of the most underprivileged neighborhoods 
a "acte j age Proportion of the incoming students may be 
= atiqa as “slow learners.” The worksheets described in 
Proved “ss : ere istributed weekly during the first or ee: and 
"en In i el Suited to the children’s needs and abilities. 


Se classes where the average IQ (Pintner) was 73, 


Al 
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HIGH po; 
and the average reading grade was y 


Uun 
54 (S e 1950) 
all the boys were able to read and tanford > Pract 
worksheets. These worksheets, saiia i Ta activities iU 
Mr. Max G. Rubinstein, 


Principal, and Me å ia direction of 
Counselor, are based on the Grade Topics O; i > Suidance 
Grade—Ist Half, of the Mz uuine for th 


nual of Proced s e 

Group Guidance in Junior High Schools, Curr didua an 
1948-49 Series, Number 4, published by the Board + Bulletin, 
of the City of New York. OF Education 


WORKSHEETS, The first weekly set of W Ssk 

Finding My Way Around the School. In his oct ae 
simplified floor plans showing the locations of the more si mif 
cant classrooms, shops, gymnasiums, and offices, Each k the 
classes is taken by the guidance teacher on a tour of 


h l ) on this trip, 
€ can gain an i 


ntelligent comprehension of the layout of his 
new school. Provision is made for students to fill in missing let 
ters in the names of the various shops and offices they pass. After 
they pass the room labeled S— M— Shop on the floor plan, ob- 
serve activities in Progress, and listen to a description of the types 
ot work carried on, they complete the label to read Sheet Metal 
Shop. Upon their return to the group guidance room the chil 
dren fill in any labels they may not have been able to complete 
“n route. They then proceed to answer questions on the at 
sheets designed to clarify their notions about the building 2 
summarize their experiences during the period. 


et 
MEETING THE FACULTY. The primary aim of ko d 


; i bers 0 
of worksheets is to acquaint the new students with T Include 
the staff who have specialized functions in the r 
in these worksheets, entitled Meet Some Members of 


. e st 
» a chart showing the names of 21 members of th 
positions, e, 


r Faculty» 
afi, 
uida! 
8 7th Year Assistant Principal, Nure mation a 
unselor, their rooms, and such other pertinent 1 = yo 
the nurse’s office hours. Each of the 21 positions 15 j mplet 
er, Series of statements is then given which can i 
y the insertion of the appropriate number. ne 

ple 18 given to the students: 
9 elps boys who suddenly become sick in school. 


(9 is the NURSE) 
42 





; ete the statements, they select from 
After the arn —, of the faculty. They tell and 
he chart a or work of these people may be connected with 
write about how t school. n 
he students lives a 
MEETING THE CURRICULUM. In the — set of _— 
atitled Become an Explorer, the stage is set for considera- 
es values of the various curricular offerings by a series of 
sereni designed to develop the key junior high school con- 
ap of Exploration. This is accompanied by an outline of sim- 
ply stated objectives of various subjects (identified by letters) 
and shops (identified by numbers). To stimulate discussion and 
activity, as well as to test comprehension of the nature of the 
curricular offerings, a. series of incomplete statements are pre- 
sented with the following explanatory introduction: 


FILL IN THE PROPER LETTERS OR NUMBERS NEXT TO EACH STATEMENT: 
Ist sample: C helps you to se 


e that grocery, electricity, and other bills are ` 
correct, 


(C is MATHEMATICS) 
are useful to bo 


(C is MATHE 
After the childr 


2nd sample: h 
Pic: C and 2 ys who may become carpenters. 


MATICS and 2 is WOODWORKING SHOP) 


en complete this series of statements, discuss, 


rp they select subjects and shops in which they 
their fields of Ps how they can gain by exploration in 


§ 
MAL S 
vices ares SERVICES. Cooper Offers You “Special 
y descri ion — of the next set of worksheets. In this set, 
“ath, Fre ` are given of such school services as Guidance, 


ad Arithme 2h, Speech 7 
Signe d po tic Glasses” A Improvement, Remedial Reading 


set of multiple-choice statements de- 
ads test CO . Pp 7 
tie le ™MPprehension of these services is introduced with 
RUN 
“AMPLE. 4 the Correct answer, 


unch is given 


ol Ow! of aff ord g 
“Usign o Ag the ¢ 


of om 
etn n the series 


ilies cann (1) to all boys in our school (2) to those whose fam- 
ood noon meals (3) to anyone who wants it. 


Pletion of the underlining problem and dis- 
of statements, children select special services 
Sy wish to make reports. 
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INTS Vure 
i Seventh-grade teach 
look the fact that junio ers s 


| r high school report Cards ar SNES Ove, 
ably different from those that children are accustomed . lider. 


ing in the lower grades, It is important 
the significance of the numerical and letter grades ag p 42t With 
data included in the junior h; 


tests their understanding of the par 
These are two of the statements: 


l. John received his NINE Bi ctnmmemengstitiemaung. gen 
2. John was absent 


Another set of statements, calling for reactions of TRUE OR 
E, points out the relationship between daily school experi- 


ences and the report card. Following are two illustrations: 
l. Boys who are absent many times without proper excuse can 
expect very high marks 


2. The boys who get the worst conduct marks often get poor 
subject marks. 


` 
TELLITE 
sonsteoesese 
Sateeererese 


CELLES 
TELLE 
per eeeeenereere® 
. 
eesesee 


a i : t. Each 
The next activity involves self-evaluation of achievemen 
student is asked t 


ort 
o make a copy of the reverse n a 
card (the side showing the significant data). Heist one for his 
to fill in the marks he feels he deserves giving a on how 
eterminations. After further discussion a 
Py Can obtain higher marks on their popar m = in plan 3? 
e worksheets for succeeding weeks are sim! i t has bec? 
Scope to those that have been described. An mi f practicable 
wince to provide plentiful illustrations. Lape aed and grap 
school forms and records are reproduced, and c 


fll in data 
are presented, Provision is made for students to 


tion 
apprec je 
Variety of forms so that they may gain enhanced aPP hin 


. r: ariety OF 4 crate” 
an Understanding through direct activity. A varie d 


S q st. 
Choice, completion, true-false, and matching qu° late 1” 


mula 
ments, all carefully graded, are designed to st 


COMMUNI 


the term, R 
44 


fof 
ets 
set of worksheent j 
TY RECREATION. The final the ¢ 


S 
Jr “ay illustrate 
€creation in our Community, ill 












TS 

RKSHEE , 
ytfLIZING wo ticipate in the planning, preparation, r 
ch students may par. | material. A committee in one o 
hich stu instructiona : sed d 
" entation OF 10S lasses embarked on a project designe o 
< group-guidance s formation concerning the recreational re- 
“4 and present * ity. Each member of the Community Rec- 
resin the community lub with which he 
urces in t d a play center or club wi 
ar mittee selected a p E the oan 
ration Comm viewed the group leaders and some of the p 
ve fl = the activities, and reported on such matters as 
(i k pe location of the facility, initiation fees, dues, hours, 
s sted and connections with summer camps. In ee 
ii class, several committee members typed the co = 
7 $ À 
ba The information concerning each play Center was p a 
on a separate sheet of paper in “advertisement” style. A se o 
the community, drawn by one of the students, a kn 
the center of a large chart. The advertisements were then 
placed on the chart around the map. Lines were drawn connect- 


ng the “ads” with the locations of the respective “advertised 
play centers on the 


map. The detailed information gathered by 
€ committee was 


reproduced in the final set of worksheets. 
owing is a sampl 


e€ of the “advertisements” prepared by the 
Committee: 
P.A.L. — POLICE ATHLETIC LEAGUE 
ah pecinct—108th g 


treet bet th 
recinct—123rd s ctween 8th Avenue 
e ’ 


and Manhattan Avenue 
treet between 7th and 8th 
. a year 


Avenues 
one } s 
Pen; Weekdays Sine may play in other 


precincts. 
m. and 7 to 9 p.m. 


Teini Activities 
Pool Tables Baseball Checkers 
"8 Pong Track Team Monopoly 
Box: Od Shows Library Pick-up-stick 
Bets Boat Rides Blocks 
asketbal] Arts and Crafts Swimming (Summer) 
iPS to, i Camera Club Summer Camp 
Mi io Broadcasts, Television Shows, and Puppet Shows 
ulminat | 
“Mites ation Of the work of the Community Recreation 
i n assemb] 


Y Program was presented to the school. 

Metra dD, YM k embers of such organizations as the Harlem 

Pelli cd Some of a 9 ALL., Boys Scouts, and Sea Scouts, dem- 

tong 8 "song for ` skills they had learned and presented com- 
z c 


COlmates to join their favorite organiza- 
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OUTCOMES. The 
seventh graders. Chi 
by becoming more r 
and more intelligent] 
tunities for explorati 
participation in wor 
munity. 

_ Many of the worksheets are Suitable for re 


. The rest can be utilized af 
- Complete sets’ of worksheets 

writer of this article, will be sent to interested Mee aael A. 
to him at James Fenimore Cooper Junior High School, 1 East 
120th Street, New York 3 N ¥ 


BERNARD I. BERNE 


HIGH POINTS Tu 
worksheets have res 1950) 
ie Proved Popular ... 
ren enjoy Working with then. With the 
apidly oriented to their jup; snd Profit 
y Prepared to avail themselyes of 8 Schoo 
on, discovery of i nd apti 7 OPpor- 
th-while activities of their school ait 
com. 
Production and use 
ter modification for 


James Fenimore Cooper Junior H. $ 
CN NAD 


FORBIDDEN FRUIT 
or 
HOW TO WIN FRIENDS AND INFLUENCE CIRCULATION 
“Keep that book out of the borders 
f our fair unsullied city!” 
Pronto, there’s a rush of orders, 
And that book firm’s sitting pretty. 


“Give that magazine the gag! _ me 
Boys and girls should not be reading 1t! 
Business zooms up for that mag.; ) 
Young and old are sorely needing 1t 


See that chap with coat-tails flying 
On akire sped ?—That lad has ridden 
A hundred miles intent on ar: Te 
A book he learned has been forbi 


| 
„p Sch 
° High 
A. S, FLAUMENHAPT Brooklyn Technical 
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spiscrl? 


etry __» mit suggests that « 


l oc 
“Ration "dure, and 


f h i’ teach 





op NON-REGENTS STUDENTS 
N spEAKER AT A FACULTY CONFERENCE 
10 A 


id validity 
t the staid va 
of your synthetic argument 


the aridity 
with hich you face the firmament. 


Once you reduce the universe 
llogistic category, 

Yan Keele will then disperse 

The need for further oratory 


What though your truths be scientific 
When lies are warm and delicate! 

Let me in fallacies specific 
At least defy the ultimate! 


Give me a little thoughtless mirth 
— All laced with false hypotheses, 
“te are more things ’twixt heaven and earth 
Than are dreamt of in all philosophies! 
Dororiy A. FRANK Bronx High School of Science 


“g FURTHER CO ON 
p ELECTION OF NON-REGENTS STUDENTS” 
cle Which Rentar 


su y (High P oints, February 1950) on my arti- 

Harry B gested methods of selecting non-Regents students, 
i - Segregation is educational 

‘mplication is made that this may be an un- 
. „at children may be penalized by this 

t act like slo, PEINE is that children of normal intelligence 
fins üst “Cause of poor reading ability, and/or 
ami Ba Oper] pas Problems. To prevent such pupils from 
‘ide “ing the A, assified into non-Regents classes, he suggests 
vje idance i Y a licensed school psychologist or by an out- 
Ue theoreti | “Y. It is doubtful whether these comments, 
es Y va id, perhaps, have any practical value in 
Arst pla r cir daily problems with their slow learners. 
school ne is it practical to suggest examination by a 
Psycho Ogist when such assistance is severely lim- 


s 
te maladi earners þ 


Ic € 
Cge d 
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ited by budget considerations? Als 


O, is it 
referral to outside educational] clinics of noel “al 
pils, when even the abnormal pupils who should bonetein 
by them frequently escape attention; Fi 


No, the average classroom teacher “ 


rely on these methods for selecting n 
th 


A SUR gegt 
al 


< Pu. 
NVestigated 


» 


on the firing li 
(High Poing, pata, 


ints, Decemb 


N, confirma- 


cading Score 
up in the first part of t i 
term. 


Are these pupils penalized or sti 
e they amputated in an educati 


‘Surgery’? The answer can be seen in their faces and in their 
attitude. When slow learners first enter a non-Regents class into 
which they have been segregated, they show many of the symp 
toms of unsuccessful pupils who have been exposed to a cours 
that is too difficult for them. Many of them are discouraged 

frustrated, hostile to school, and afraid of failure. They have ja 
xnown the meaning of success. Deprive a human being of the 

inner security which comes with success, and you create ah 
emotional and intellectual disability that Mr. Gilbert behe 


o i d 
should prevent a normal youngster from being classified 2s 
slow learner. 


Let us see wha 
subjected to a m 


gmatized by being segregated} 
onal sense by this “educational 


ho 15 
t happens to the segregated yoong is that 
odified curriculum. Before long, he ability 
he can master the subject. It is no longer beyond his a good 
comprehension. He can actually pass a test—and Vhusiast for 
grade. His respect for himself grows, as does his -i 
the subject, He begins to accept or even to look for erene 


a A . pa 1 indi ” 
esson, instead of dreading it or viewing it with : 


S 
, ike succes» 
łe Decomes successful, And nothing succeeds like 

cially for a slow learner. 


cf v e e s u t 0 
S was pointed out in the original article, & P e first pat 


Regents class who shows unusual ability during 


the 


ave s 
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hown that they are not slow learners, an 





| sNES p 


asihe : is quite adequate. 
- andl © at the selection machinery 1s q 


he Succeeding. 


C ly 
ass. “* ect 
term may be transferred to a Regents © ere incom 


v CLINIC_——_@—_@_—_—_ 
p re usually is not more than a 
be reprogrammed each term, 


ycAT! 
_. the first place _ 
E pupils who have i 
a t of all when taught by a 
nda slow learners pr aar en and an ability to 
o; sate t qcher. Patience, vin ty f th an els, but of the 
gmpatclc “haracteristics not only o i is encouraged to 
‘ake it are In her hands, the slow learner ee rie dow 
ble 7 an educational catalyst. _ l sability oe what Mr. 
learn. f low IQ, reading di ; 
because of lo y sor 

ier at to as “... emotional disturbance, physical or sensory 


disability, or a host of other possible etiological factors”? The fact 


that he undoubtedly would be unsuccessful in a Regents class. 


Si 66 
i Si educa- 
For him, a non-Regents class is a necessity. For him, 
tional surgery” is really educational regeneration. 


Maurice BLEIFELD Newtown High School 


BUSINESS EDUCATION CLINIC 


Why do people go to clinics? To find out what ails them and 
; Bet treatment therefor. What is wrong with the way we are 
“ : bi gs? Why don’t we get better results? Is there some 
"id doing better the things we are now doing ? Take your 
dics. a clinic, and the experts will diagnose and prescribe reme- 
Same ime TVE a specialist treating patients afflicted with the 
thing in ‘sw that you have been treating and see if there is a 
These are he of treatment from which you might profit. 
195 ite € thoughts that arose in my mind as on March 3, 
"kin, A ees to attend a Business Education Clinic in White 
New Or hn by the Bureau of Business Education of the 
E, Was 4 bates Education Department. sion 
phs Neighbor: 5 tie Some forty teachers gathere r 

Ch New Yy Eo White Plains. My next-seat neighbors came 
abe y, Rockland City high school and a high school in Tu 
tify] Sting poot. The White Plains High School is in 

00 8» far removed from big-city noises. l 
© met by. arrived at the school a little before nine a.m., 


We N as 
Wer 
th : 
“nt Si Chairman of the Business Education Depart- 
a 


and 

t le à 

he State Ea < Conference room where the Supervisor from 
Ucation Department gave us a program of classes 
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LINIC ae ener 

HIGH POINTs cATION © d to complete the ioc in the latter 
and answered questions with regard to the ro me 1959) re expect umed that the stu tarted the study 
little nonplussed at first in not finding any fire oe. | , „ pentone ime. It is Se ees when they s 
the program. Then it dawned on me that contrary» P Djectg On leng . sophomores or ) : they screen 
City practice, the high schoo] Operated on a yea, he Ne York m wee okesman said that they k in 
a semester plan, °R rath boba pelle, however, qurin g a “C” or better mar 

In New 

ACCELERATED CLASS. | Was interested i 
accelerated class į 


. ļ- 
xceptions are a 
ior year (or fifth in — ra ‘be Ehe secretary 
in the junior of a girl who ap 
lowed 35 1N the case 


ae first an 
Pupils for th 

d finid e a € most 
ake the R 


n Gregg Simplified. The 
part in this class were seniors who ha 
manual in one ter 


m and expected to t 
ton in June at the e 


d- 
| student who, the a 
egents — ” or in the case of a ee ch up in her English. 
nd of a year of Shorthand, ey were sty. | may have reason to believe, may h reliance is placed on: 
dents of 1.Q.’s ranging, according to the teacher ‘ean test is given but not too meer: fuel in discouraging 
They Were, as a general rule s who might have : Th main reason for giving it is to ms ounselor or teacher 
t iness school after high school.” Jn Janu} apil or his parents in cases where the c 

ary, 1950, after a term of theory, these pupils added transcrip- 

tion to their program. The 


ir text was Gregg Transcription Sim. 
e end of the term, after passing the Regents exam- 
ination, they will be credited with two and a half units of work. 
Omer group of students will have completed the same amount 
of work in one and a half years or three terms, and the se 
completed the work in the customary two fn 
Along with the accelerated course in shorthand, there is a ue 
writing Special for seniors, which js completed in one term sal 
ay Peed of twenty-five Words per minute as a minimum g 
€ periods were forty-five minutes in length. 


À : in short- 

} {tls convinced that the student is not likely to — iatan 
- The question was asked if the New Roche atk erie: tie 

“it there was a possibility that a mistake may so 

mad x ‘ 


en exclud 


uding an individual from shorthand. pote mgd k 
Would hardly be the one to answer that question fairly, 
e had thought t at j 


a mistake might be made, he would p 
nat have wanted to exclude the student. Some study s ae 
bl n Which those students who seem to be most likely 
Ut w 
lac 


ave a strong desire to study shorthand, pir 
O ceed class with a teacher who believes it may be _— ; 
seals tag tay whe a Pe 
oe iod f u shorth f -ompiled of the number that succeed in nt “i 
heECTION FOR SHORTHAND. In the disop rel | ai an them Of the number that get a. roe 
that followed the Morning visits, the question arose he | visite’ | Senin “Nain Another interesting study might be t 
to selection for shorthand, In the particular high i both 
lere is no ‘creening process. Students were py oe 
implified course 


the Greee wy Successful the students who were excluded from 


dar 


fy, tent the C field that was substituted for shorthand pn 
at the beginning of the ahon ld keep UP a happier cUbstituted subject contributed to a more ga 
e up & 
cr. By the end of the first half year those who c 2A gf? b 
the pace of acceleration continued in a Stenography ot | tty 
© take the 80-word a mi 


e : 1n 
nute Regents examination 


N 
ae simpa NRAN Le TYPEWRITIN 
e 
$ put in a Stenography 2 Special to go “ of 50 a he 
manual for a se 


&roup wa 


G. The next class I visited was a 


tYpewritin —the second half of the first ale 
sh d 5 cher went over 
in a spee ing tng Ps Wi a lesson in tabulation. The tea MEANE 5 
Words ap lof ~ “This class was A mi] X On tbe .- Class although they had been ee 
tation oa pees J “ died : pl 45 to 20 we s and th" "lesson, sAn for `cveral days and had, in fact, ha 
vious ma r . 
Still atiothes group of ability ranging between the ulation b 
50 


efore the end of the first term. The 
Sl 
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problems were each time a little bit 


§ 
mo . ¢; 1959 
in this class are expected to reach a net = The tg 
five to thirty words a minute. The State Ede a 0 tWenyy 
in the afternoon discussion had occasion to rings r Petyiso, 
taught in the West, students Were required to attain 3 vet he 
pre-vocational training in 


the end of the second ye 


jects. It is hardly fair to expect that with: 
y minutes or less a day, including the a 
r styles, envelope addressing, typing ri 
anuscripts, typing on ruled lines, tabu oa 
n compete with those taking four term 
-five minutes a day. 


year of typing for fort 
ing of different lette 
carbons and from m 
etc., etc., students ca 
typewriting for fifty 


CLERICAL PRA 
creasingly popul 
clerical office pr 


i ing in- 
CTICE. Since clerical practice 1s ree = 
ar in our schools, it was ng first Sie schoo 
actice class in operation. In this ad school prot 
the clerical practice students were working on e i se who wer 
ects. These students were, as in our own peida to tan 
not majoring in stenography or bookkeeping i in a 
uP some type of office work. The class ackhonëo t 
typewriting room since typewriting is the 2 students W 
- YPewriting I and II are a prerequisite. Hn o were UNE pe 
ing subjects on report cards for the school. he course J (lett 
mimeographing machine. Filing is taught in was Ger "ish 
use of adding machines. The textbook in use e-Hall, ub chool 
cal Procedures by Kirk and Mumford, Pr eee for te pe 
en the students are not doing actual r raphiñig 4 seri 
typing cards, lists, cutting stencils, T sai ing We 
Work from Projects in the text. The teac experi en” 
Practice was a new subject that they were 
52 


ere tyf 


adi de Ci 


his couse | 


he | 





' jusi NESS E 
| goRETARI 


B 


„the wolves W 





CATION CLINIC 


l ‘2 ht 
. Secretarial training was taug 

7 is oa one of whom might have been 

i d talent scout’s prayer. The class ape 
aia clipping on office pests suc 

eine around the receptionist’s desk, waiting 

pen boss. The girls were told that en on 

ie oe nadia to act as a combination secretary and re- 

the job the 





DU 


4 class 0 
eanswel i i 


h situations. The rest 
pee ight have to confront suc 
ceptionist, they might 


the period was taken up with dramatizations of telephone 
of e peri 


dramatized. Some of the 
ions. Every type of call was i 
| ih the ae held after-school jobs. One was a part-time tele 


, phone operator, so that she was able to lend reality to the dra- 


aplication of the work 
| tated for real office exper 


| retartal Training III and 


«Wn Visitors and 
| follow, 


matization. Secretarial training is given for two i a 
hand I and II are prerequisites: Shorthand IHI and IV a = 
ommended. The second year of secretarial training gives pra 
in the first two terms. Students are ro- 
lence in various offices within the school. 
employment may be substituted for Sec- 
IV. Samples of mimeograph work done 
of the vocational competency achieved. 
Wt visiting the four Classes—in some cases we spent a half 
‘ig 'n one class and the remainder of the period in wane 
cused ir for lunch. The teachers of the department were r 
rom their afternoon classes to be hostesses to the out-o 
cipate in the afternoon discussions that 


m the Business Education Department 
helpers. 


One year of co-operative 


} these girls gave proof 


Nd to parti 
` Students fr 

Sery ; O 
da Waitresses and 


Disc | . 

I PSION, After a delectable luncheon, the Supervisor, Pr = 
chers, and suests retired to a comfortable room that the 

“ation, ang xed in t e basement of the school for their rec- 

Stoup, -a We iscussed problems posed by individuals se r 

PPwritin  aaestion of what to do about junior high schoo 


: hat 
a v UP. Although the Supervisor stated that t 
neha that conc 
Wag 


cerned New York City mostly, it turned 
Made the 40 a bugbear in White Plains. A final Sr on 
of juni. COF students to be permitted to get credit for two 
i Regen ar high school typewriting, they should have passed 

' “amination in typewriting. Until typewriting in 
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HIGH POINTS 
junior high schools becomes standar 


given for it. With that point of view I edit shoul, 
believe that a special class should be fo concurred, 


Way of achin — i 
SKILLS AND ATTITUDES. After a lengthy disc 
selection of students for stenography, it was Stated tha 
emphasis seemed to be placed on the isi 

enough on the criterion by which 


judged to fail—proper attitudes and 


Tepeated, as i 
ners fail on the job because 


We are teaching young people, not suh 


teachers are aware of the fact th 
tudes and character traits is impo 


lit 
with the work of the student, neatness, accuracy, punctuality, 


and we | 
courtesy, honesty—the whole gamut of them. We test 


$ 

try to evaluate. But it isn’t so easy to measure eo 
it is production on a machine or finger dexterity. The -ament 0 
the church can still contribute a great deal in the the skills 
Proper attitudes whereas they may not be able shies of skills ® 
that the schools are prepared to teach. The » should talk often 
our exclusive province. It is natural that ae You may Hav 
in terms of skill development and production. certain ind 

one a fine job of instilling proper 2 rg not we 
uals, but in the final analysis, if the individua n. The latte we 
skill, he does not even get to see the peony oe | how mu o% 
only those who have the skills. How can he Id not s€? bec 
may have succeeded with those whom he wou ent 
they lacked the skill which he required ant experi ie 

The Business Education Clinic was ae see SU Jon 
think it Was a profitable one. I should like eculiar t° ‘oth ie 
in New York City where we have pr opt foreigh 
such as larger Classes, many students 0 ar, etc. 

Program, a fresh beginning twice a year, 
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i ] | 
dized, O & “ne, By } 
Wey d b 
rme Sa | 

that more may be expected of them by OF such 


opinion of this visitor that all busines | 
at the teaching of proper ati- } 
rtant. We try to do it in many | back 
ways: by example, by furnishing opportunities for the use of | 
these traits, by discussion. We stress proper traits in connection 


| outside; mM 








S 
WRITING REPORT: OUTCOMES. What did I gain from attend- 
RTH-WHILE The idea of an accelerated class in shorthand 
ing such a ape a in the seventh and eighth terms; a term 
for high - fice practice in the offices of the school and one 
of secretall — - of a practical nature in the clerical office 
= the third and fourth terms; a two-year course in 
practice class ith concentration on building speed and accuracy 
TP e A - work the first year and practical application the 
: i : A There were certain little devices that I saw at work 
nth a I visited that I liked; for example, the setting up of 
i 7” the board, using just the first letter and a wavy 
es i i ding, minor heading, 
line to represent words in the main hea ing, 


and column headings; dictation from an up-to-date newspaper 


em 


4 
Clas 
$ 

y k: 


of material connected with the work of a secretary; the retyping 

of all unmailable letters and the correction on the typewriter of 

ill others that could be erased to make them mailable handed 
to the teacher before the grade is recorded. 


These things I may have observed by visiting classes in my own 

“100, you might say, but there would still be lacking the inter- 

p o a new setting, the stimulation of different minds from dif- 

ferent places, the reaction of different types of students to the 

ing © of stimuli, and after all the comparison, the satisfac- 
ha p. comes from thinking that perhaps you are not doing 

YOu ¢ ad job after all, or that you have learned something that 

ie ia Make your teaching more effective and vital. 

ELMIRA Nune 


S Mrranpa High School of Commerce 


PRODUCTION TO THE WRITING OF CHEMICAL REPORTS 
ent , 
lechnical pp P dustrial 


Chemistry Course was started at Brooklyn 

è. Whitne 82 School in 1926, the teacher of this course, Mr. 
Tintanc , Ferguson, formerly a chemist, decided that an ac- 
deny © With e emical periodicals was essential to the ma 
Onta u8 for t e chemical field. Accordingly, he visitec 

is Th e Branc of the Brooklyn Public Library with a 
nous ba e librarian had arranged to have a year’s supply o 
. boys ee Magazines for class use in a separate ara 
; terested need to look through them, to select an article 


m, and to write a summary of the article in 
55 
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HIGH Pory 


Une ] 

the names of the Mii, 
ae taa the beginning of the writing o the . 

ch has become a part of the Industria] Ch chemical Essa 
Brooklyn Technical High School. By the very T OUrse l 
Technical High School Library had acquired som ni When th 
ical magazines in the industrial field, and w ans chen 
Department was able to add a subscripti hema, Chemi 
to the library regularly, a detailed 
essay was formulated. The boys in 


their own words. 


The students ]; 
looked through. ents listed 


tive analysis, quantitative analysis, an 
_ At the present time, there are two sect; i t 
istry, each class consisting of about 
ducted by a different teacher. During one of the class smeciings 
in the early part of the term, all sections visit the library clas. 
room where they are given instructions for writing the term 


essay. As a three hour laboratory period is used, and the librar- 
ians talk takes only an 


spent in exploring what the library has on different subjects. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSON. The introductory lesson for this 


Work consists of 3 talk by the librarian in the library classtom™ | 


and covers the general directions to be followed by the studen" 
1n the preparation of the essay. a] peti 
e : ° f chemica p 
. = Material on hand for the lesson consists 0 a 
odicals that the library takes regularly, special reference and U 
year of Chemical Abstracts, and samples of the boun jde 19 
ound Issues of Industrial Arts Index, and the Readers made {0 
eriodical Literature. Three mimeographed sheets afe rP usog 
distribution, one containing general instructions entitlet a th 
sstions for Term Essay for Industrial Chemistry; rs eral 
use of Chemical Abstracts, and one on note ie yctiom 
s an introduction to the work sheet of genera ary iter 
the boys are told of the importance of a pre ae fest is Ode 
search in the industrial chemistry field, for no P ane js 
taken in an industrial laboratory until a literature io riter atu 


© chemists interested in a field keep up wit 
56 


| wi 
+ - head of a larg 
| h in bibliography MAKINE, 


hour, the remaining part of the timeis | 


eee 

what their competitors are doing. A letter 
i e chemical company on the value of train- 
king and library work is read. This Pres- 


ypiTING F i 
i] kno 


oo art: “Compilation of bibliographies 1s an impor- 

ident ir f laboratory research and the forms = A 

R MI erence listings found in 
A J be reviewed for students. Many refer g 


| literature are inadequate because of incomplete informa- 
ourna 


l n The form used by the American Chemical Society in their 
108. 


| iournals is generally accepted and could be used as a model for 
instruction.” 


The boys are told that the object of the project is to make them 


_ acquainted with the field of chemical literature, by having them 
search through it by means of indexes. It is also hoped that if 
| the material neede ` is not to be found in the Technical High 


School Library the will become acquainted with a special li- 
brary like the Chen °s’ Club, the Engineering Societies Library, 
or the technica] rooi ` of the main branch of the public library. 


| ae mimeographed sheet of general instructions entitled 


Uggestions for the Term E 
n Up point by point, 


su mins a heading of “Select Your Subject,” the list of 
zation, diac ed during the term is given: cosmetics, crystal- 
NE operatio avon, evaporation, electroplating, filtration, grind- 
Ns, Paper making, plastics, photography, paint mak- 
i ubber industry. 

Jects unless the are told to select some aspect of one of these sub- 
= Selectip y ave some reason to do otherwise. They are told 
toad op ee a subject will be difficult, as it should not be too 
“found, narrow, and should be one on which material can 


ssay for Industrial Chemistry” is 


Che, Cice of ‘ott that the boys read one general reference er 
lus: S the “udject in an industrial text. Read’s a 
ate br, Chemi ‘ext for the term. Others, such as Riegel’s /n- 
Mate cibited 4. 2 and ogers’ Manual of Industrial Chemistry, 
T al in fon “ang on reference in the library. The lists of 
Ne third betes Or at the end of chapters are mentioned. 

tove fa be. d <8 on the instructions, “Choose Some Smaller 

“the wh i Su Ject,” is next discussed. Instead of trying to 

e field of glass manufacture, for instance, the stu- 
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' HIGH p 
dent is told to narrow his subject to th OINTs 
glass. © Manufacty; 


Next, periodical referen 
found, either through the Read, as 


[June 1950) 


row 


the Industrial Arts ] 

kateen the ie = eej ~ r semin Tr T e atn, 
Periodical Literat and the Reader? put 
English hance, sa which has been used in con Side y 


€ room, and an op 


after the talk is finished. 


nays pa periodical references have been found, with s- 
brary pref od to be found in the Technical High Schoo! Li 
Preterred, a preliminary bibliography is written in good 


orm. Sample entries for a book, encyclopedia, and a periodical | job 


«eed the latter with and without the accompanying Chem 
boys told Ae are given at the bottom of the sheet, and 
ich h follow this form. If a listed periodical is not in the 
= Te 1001 library, the library in which it may be found in New 

r City is found thr ough the list given in Chemical Abstract 


= i ESSAY ITSELF. After this tentative. bibliography e 
ashio proved, the essay is written from notes taken in the pe 
of on > ee mimeographed sheet on note taking stresses Ue” 
in Bone of the paper for note taking, the pitfal i 
8 cach reference accompanied by its proper SOUrCh | each 
meee of making notes on 3” by 5” cards or oD cope! 
a a or pertinent sentence of the essay must 81V© i 
a e by corresponding bibliographic number, ! 1S 
at Notes be carefully taken. _ cost 
ti € paper is to be about 1,500 words in length. rc indeh 
me has to be spent in learning how to use 4 per 5 vi 
t : maining part of the three-hour period 15 eee rake 
all ee and to note taking. The initial exp ' 
out fifty minutes. „y is th 0p 

i. tentative date for the preliminary bibliograp®Y 


e of ; f 
olon be an allowed for. 


ar O € 4 
, à sub 
ers Guide to P ms ro are to h 


Chemical A 
Literature has been reviewed. The boys have also become ac- 


- quinted with some of the special libraries in New York City, 


Is of not fe | 


rook, J Studer This project is an examp 


ORTS 
the completion of the essay. The first six weeks of 
the completion of the essay, so that the 
je atti g and do it hastily at the end of the term. 
suden 

uring the nine years of this procedure, the results 
„ve been good. In the course of their search for a subject the 
toys have become acquainted with the Industrial Arts Index, and 


hstracts. The use of the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 


t put it 0 


gESULTS. D 


wch as the Chemists’ Club and Engineering Societies Library. 


— One boy became interested in electroplating with iron. He found 


arclerence in Chemical Abstracts, the original of which he found 


in Engineering Societies Library. From there he went to the 


i Section of the New York Public Library. He submitted 
i to his employer after he graduated from Brooklyn Tech- 
i igh School, and on its merits was promised a promotion 


Se 

= Ten bp write an essay as a preliminary to work to 
ing, as he stacuation. At present one is investigating silver 
father’s jewel Opes to continue with it in connection with his 
Matic search + vUSiness. He is making a thorough and syste- 


ar 
ad has fa of the literature at the New York Public Library 


u 

in nd a process that he hopes to duplicate and perhaps 
Me of , 

mrtg Hy subjects chosen at random are as follows: The 


as a | 

Bro 0 Proces *, Electr odeposition and Electroforming of Iron 
an frome. iulacture and Use of Furfural, Extraction of 
„win €a Water and Natural Brines, Uses and Methods 


Se g ; ; 
Wat nts without Soil, Soap Manufacture, Desalung 


bl y er ) D 5 z 

w On Sre ition of Vegetables, Xanthates, Zine Electro- 
-Trops p O Mation of Ice Crystals by Silver lodide, the 

| rocess, 


w ECRATIO 


‘State le of the trend to 


S work with that of several departments. At 
High School, the librarian in charge of this 
Schoo] : thorough chemistry background. Whether oth- 
libraries can initiate such close cooperation will, 
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in a large measure, depend upon the 


library staff who must Serve as a bridge p ackgroung of 
material and the subject matter itself, A o tween the 
careful use of its facili 


new activity as well as the sty 
scriptions has increased. So 


dents. The number of libre 
me of the work on the n, 2, sub 


Martna E. Foutz 


FOUR YEAR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM FOR SLOW LEARNERS 


For more than twenty-five years, Richm 


as had a program of “Modified Courses” 
needs of the “Slow Le 


for the slow learner is made up of a spe 
cially selected group within the school. 


: -nfifed 
The main Purpose of the course is to provide a simplife 


ho now 
Course to meet the needs of the many low IQ. — work 0 
enter high school and who are not qualified to grasp be remen 
either the academic or commercial courses. It mus 


$1 
bered that stud 


onsió- 
ents with normal mental ability are uani 5 
ered for the “Modified School” if their lack of achi 
e result of disciplinary difficulties. i 
jon ane r 
results in tests for mental ability, reading comp ee ae 
ciency in arithmetic are lower than normal all grac? A 
‘rant is slated for “Modified School.” Periodica ca : s r 
and subject teachers of academic and paa orl e ga 
ommend children for this group. The pr neh signif r dom 
viser, the parent, and the pupil discuss the he reversed” n 
transfer to “Modified School” Som ~ Con ” Oe 
Le. the pupil is conditionally transferre uest OF n sub’ 
“Regular” school either at the parents "arain men ; af 
superior scholastic work. The scholastic tis actory> ”® 
Pupil is watched and if his work is not sa 
g 


‘fod. 
Modifie 
i al to 
*The name has been changed from Opportunity to Gener 


60 


[un 
technical €» 1959) 


¢ ; ferred back 
` Speciali ah f 
ties have Spurred the libr al and f 


ond Hill High Schol | PPreciation, music, health education, and a general arithmetic 


* planned to meet the { 
arner” for his four year high school cours. | 
The Modified School 


In 
— bolowed þh 


> ¢ 
e cumulative record of each entrant is sc 


t M 
edy: 





— ; 
gow ae dified School.” The significance of the change 
to {i o 


ed in detail to the parent. 
n 


dren in the “Modified School” are in small classes. 
The chilaren 


380 enrolled in 36 major subjects. The course of study 
‘There are 


inations. How- 
‘ed, There are no formal Regents Twp " - 
„simplifie are terminal tests in English, social studies, E 
we ra in time with Regents’ Examinations. Each course 
ence coInc 


ince there is little contin- 
} the end of the term. Since 
Tap get mation, a definite sequence of subject matter need 
lh 
Brooklyn Technical High Schol 


of programming pupils into classes where one class exists in a 
subject. 


not be followed rigidly. This flexibility eases somewhat the task 


Each pupil must pass the courses in English, social studies, art 


amination, as required by the Board of Education. The three 
unit group and a two unit group of free elective subjects may 
tot have half units of full unit subjects. The only half unit per- 
ited is that of a course terminating at the end of one term and 
y related subjects; e.g., one term of prepared basic 

» a half unit: two terms of business training, one unit; 


kkeeping, one and a half units. Of the 


arithmetic 
n three terms of boo 
remain 


ung four un; 
lest twe Nits o 


f f free elective subjects, there must be ‘a 
Made y 3 h t subjects, thereby permitting two units to be 
glee ¢ P ot half an quarter unj 


ts; e.g., shop, typewriting, -y 
roadest possible interpretation of 
d to make a group is permitted; 
graphy, typewriting, law, office pga 
cy are always programmed with pupils o 
calth education, art, and business training 


È » and 
SUbjects whic orchestra, The b 


It, . May be combine 
and ofe. “PING, steno 


Regul Practice, Th 
bas Schoo]” in h 


E i Pupils in the “Modified School” enter ee 
tor. Social activities of the school, as a e- J e 

. ~ Musical clubs stage crew, ball teams, ete. 

n > i «& 

Ner suiting et me stress: (1) the children in the rs 

p ageg OF” of “Modified School” are in classes esp al Re- 

am: Period and subject matter. (2) No =n oe 
Minations are taken. (3) At present the stu i n 

"antin With a eneral Diploma. I do hope the inequa ty . 

s identically worded General Diploma to mem 
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OUP and to those who | Jun 
gents count will be ve OSe 


Fh re 
able service opportunities for first termers was 
lletin board. On the second day the students 


of the “Slow Learner” Grou 


A ROO 
Diploma by one Re oME 


By f H i 
I} of avail 


A list 


a cognized Caden; : 
Mh Pieten LEWINSOHN Richmond Hil ps change ; ed on the AT to visit the various offices of the ee of 
mere C > 
AN EXPERIMENTAL HO IBD Scho i w ments, the Deans, the Library and the General Office, to 


ME ROOM Cragg 


eer their services. Thirty-five out of the thirty-six students 
45, I received 4 


au ed as student assistants in the various activities. 


were accept 


THE ASSIGNMENT. In June, 19 


Principal, pointing out that a fou note from 


dents would be entering E r year group of Selected el PLISHMENTS. Because of discharges 

VICE ACCOM : ges, 
tember. As their lime sgn ee High Schoo in Sy am and the graduation of 7 students in 34 years, the per- 
ment of guiding and counseling these s would have the assign. | sonnel of the class changed during the 8 terms. By the end of 


the third term the class as a group of 35 students, 6 boys and 29 
girls, had accumulated 168 service points, which represented 4.8 
points per student for the three terms. Service points are awarded 
_ onthe basis of one point a term when a student has served one 
Priod for each school day in a given activity during the entire 
_ tam. The maximum points a student may earn in any one term 
| ke and this number only under special circumstances. Six- 
uefa were earned at the end of the third term. 

activity of 7 cates are given for three points of service in one 

ia poins of miscellaneous service. By the end of the 

Twenty-eight of th numbered 39 students, 12 boys and 27 girls. 

(lass, The mene e 39 students were from the original first term 

Of 583 sery: P's in the entire class had accumulated a minimum 


Swe BEGINNING DAYS. On the opening day of schol 

eptember 10, 1945, each student stood and announced his name | 
and the number of the school from which he had recently grat 
uated. Ten different Bronx elementary schools were represent” 


rvice > ‘ i 
r oc | stud Points, or 74 points oints per 
The elass conse of 36 students: 4 boys and 32 gile lt | SEN per tere OF 74 points per termy or to ponte 
ar the principles and activities of Evan nd y the f ceive Teflected in the above average, as they did not re- 
ie — was immediately started. A film Pee ide d } Orange Cae awards. The special awards received were 32 
-On *icture Club under the direction of Mr. Sc Me ison Distinguish e. cites, 27 Silver Certificates, 18 Service Pins, and 11 
1n cooperation with the Presidents Club under the supe depict’ | Semb a ervice Pins, During the Bth term at the awards 


i fs. Esternaux, was shown to these students. This ‘oti Jife 
© Various extracurricular activities and phases of stu dents Y” 
the students’ new school home. The attention of ches of it 
Irected to the many advantages of participating 
varied opportunities offered as shown in the film. 
Pation in the discussion that followed was at first ssion: “tin | 
rapidly developed into complete freedom of exp ree s 
result, the Class had a 100% General Organization ard its A 
and was the first class in the school that term e» A O. me” 


ats the hi Sir’ received recognition for obtaining 24 service 
th w, "a “st number of service points in the history of the 
ma term, so had received 22 service points at the end of 

of th Sth fen k cceived her Distinguished Service Pin at the 
GUID ` 


w class = FOR LEADERSHIP. During the first year with 

th a Every wm Was to encourage each student to give of his 

pag hip atta taking, both in service to the —_ and in 

i : i ent t nment, At the end of this year there was an 

shi a G.O. pins and books. This 109 “Ndency for these students to perform services for the 
P was repeated in each successive term. | 
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HIGH 





i POIN 
glory and honor which they would receive TS Ung 9) | yg ROOM CLASS i é 
out the second year, my emphasis was on y _UPerefore thee E HOME * ht have the same opportunity for improvement, a “Per- 
help others and for mi 


j r ivi “Ugh. 8 . 53 i t the beginning of the 
the joy of ivinøg. ~ Biving of Sery; classy ‘rating Scale” test was given a gi g 
that in the giving Swing. I brought to their a t f cgnality Self-ratuung 


of their services they w "attention | St term, The test was analyzed, evaluated, and suggestions for 

knowledge and understanding as 4 result F receive ad 3 rn rovement were made by the students and me. The dif- 

with members of the faculty and with mee their association, | _ between false, superficial, selfish attitudes and sincere, 

During the third year the stude eir fellow Students f p genuine points of view were discussed by the students. A 

, i ~ senvine effort on the part of these students to improve their 
- relationships was evident. 


-nall authorized school activities and collections of money, the 
members of the class were willing and eager to participate. All 
~ committee members were volunteers or were elected by the class. 
Some of these activities concerned the collection of toys and flow- 
esat Christmas and Easter times, Junior Red Cross, Cake sales 
for the Student Welfare Fund, etc. A few members had to be 


waxed into remembering to bring their contributions. Some pre- 
der understanding of other people’s ideas, | ferred to bring their money and let the members of the com- 
I encouraged membership and active participation in clubs and | mittees do all the W 


-a aa ork. This latter method was discouraged, 
STOUup activities. Evander Childs High School offers the 5th term mprovement in responsibility for their own share of work 
onor English student the choice of Honor English 5. Dramate | Was observed in Later 


terms. 
English 5, and Special English 5 for Personality Training. e bng the Sth term, our 
this home room class 14 students were selected for ener Pale -T Knudsen in Denmark, regarding the formation of “Pen 
in the special personality training class. One of the ee e | speri ander Childs High School. We felt that a constant 
or this class js that the students must have already shown “Tile tain aigi of this activity would be advisable. I therefore ob- 
ship a ility in the previous four terms and must o + clasg, y rmission to use this project for my own home room 
understanding of good human relationship. They mus epson! $ ties, atte Pondence Was started with children in foreign coun- 
sincere desire to improve their own thinking and j ma i s | bo i from nglish, Norwegian, French and Arabian 
relationship with others. Another phase of this aie princip! Dne i a vere received and were eagerly read and discussed. 
po obership in a Student Leader Club. Our former Priti | pa, lterestin 


- ? teg. tale o | ht tol pe well written letter in English from a boy in 
cnry I. Norr, when he established this activity, hue abs, H UE the 


rete 


Principal sent me a communication 








; e better 9 yg ngo He said h abits and customs of his popi the 
Sreatest work in life was to help others to becom edl It i : lerusalem, € would be glad to write about the Holy places 

engs and in so doing to become a better citizen ° work ‘J We? Mrs, Rix a “aring this letter read, one student remarked, ) 
my Privilege to be associated with this per sonality 33, sd he Stupid» g 2% isn’t he intelligent? I always n 
Or the faculty advisers from its inception in v be y ta Writer’, k. ome students received small gifts, characteristic o 

ebruar y; 1549. T wasabletherefore to present tO K from ” ot Pony lUation ae Y- Gifts from America were sent in return, | 
the Student Leader Club many helpful ideas a” each if ag \ vi Ence, Ta a tew students were continuing their conga 
Years of experience in this important activity. sonality ta) | tought a pe Way to understand differing points o | 
iaj ot the home room class, as well as the p€ Ults, m 

# i 
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HIG 
ot ra omr une Isp 
fet in Poloning adi." bor 


THE SENIOR YEAR. Our motto f 


rowed f , 
= rom Shakespeare’s play Ham 


These students had become o 


l utstandi 

the president of th i Ing leader 
T e Senior Class of June, the a a ke t 
me i sag 4 of the Senior Class rs 7 ce-President of be oot Class 
e Senior Arista i uni Ì ident 

the Junior Arita ai 2 Gr ds da e p G 
aae and Literary Editors of The [avo “E's” in both boys and cui a 
numerous club presidents 7 Evander News Editors 


a i è : aC i a ee 
Bc as of the Championship Basket- Team tain of the Championship Swimming 


It was inevj ais | 
as inevitable that they as individuals and as a class wer 


di exiles 
inch menaa Ac Bt b= a Ao m the school. Pan 
onor class.” This k i cmark, ! you are in that speci 
time had I remark in itself presented a problem. Atm 
rivileges þ ever led them to believe that they had any special 
Privileges because of membership in this class. No special cor 
eo was given them. Emphasis was never placed on thet 
eng superior but rather that they must prove themselves wort! 


OF praise. At first they rated their own abilities very b8 a 


ex | 
pected others to do the same. Some students were CNE pot 


— did not get 100% marks as they had j a ret 
s r any of these students deviated from t rs 
ations, they were observed. Frequently the faculty ™ "i fail 
ported their escapades to me. Some few pupils wort thet af 
ures 1n citizenship as a result of their escapades. With onside 
dents these faults might have been overlooked an gers 
tt But as these honor students grew r ie go v 
-Y ‘earned to accept the idea that they must A 
adjustments, In general they maintained a 
regulations. On May 10, 1949 there were listed olas 
this class, out of fifteen names from the ae stude 
ounder’s Day Medal. These names are nee member yo 
resentatives, The notation reads, “The f ollowin’ y ifare i 
enor Class have been chosen by the Student 
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fof a 


nt ef” 





ypALTH ED 

candidates f 
w arded on the 
p, the latter part of the Senior year all the members of 
DOE ee invited to an outdoor picnic party at my home. 


Ce to hi ; 


i the class 
Several of 


he Schoo]: 


f 
high regard hes! | 


of ih ‘ 





mean ŮŘŮ— 
or the ‘Founder's Day Medal. The medal is to be 
basis of character, personality, service and scholar- 


the former members of the class who had been trans- 
ther schools and some who had graduated in 3% 


d to 0 
an d for a reunion. I can truthfully state that these 


years returne 


~ qudents needed no further help in social adaptability. They had 


grown from bashful and wondering-eyed little freshmen into 
ladies and gentlemen of great poise, confidence and the wonder- 
ful charm of “grown-up adolescents.” They were ready to take 
their places in their community life. On the last day of school 
cach student handed me a sealed letter to be opened in June, 1954. 
is letters contain the hopes and ambitions of these young peo- 
p = their future. We have planned a 5th year reunion at my 
pe he 1954, when the sealed letters will be opened. 
mee ee were members of families in moderate income 
iak. Pa “ir savings in their bank deposits in school were 
' -Sy were all fine, likable and happy youngsters. 
IN CO 
stricted N -E auair is relative. It cannot be re- 
e ss Well Did ai al aaa 
u art 
fe aera yer because of their segregation into one 
ve, The spir upr The above facts show proof in the affir- 
= er's en : seicsully rivalry, of cooperation, of joy in 
eke Ur years j7 ane became progressively evident dur- 
on the as a result of ach student achieved a better balanced per- 
back. Ame hig Sasdciafion with other students, who, while 
Stounds $ grade level of learning ability, also had diverse 
Race H, Xperience, 


TERNAUX Evander Childs High School 


GIVE 
«No matter YOUR GYM PROGRAM A “LIFT” 


fey Sood ides He good your gym program is in your opinion, it 
og x ooo ita “shot in the arm” once in a while. A 
“Cing Whar S2ve Our gym activities program a “lift” by 
at we call the Gymnastic Championships. The 
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experiment has Proved to be so highly succ 


l un 

is worth passing along to Other schools. “Sstul tha be 
e know you will say that physi 
their own drive and therefore need 
ever, we have found that Incentives 


cal educatio 


© Sort 


Mak 
Sym Classes 


THE PROGRAM. 
in reality an end-term gym meet. I 
daily gym Program is motivated by 

hampionships. After a faculty co 
each gym class Practices and then 
dents to select the winners for each 


1949 
CLASS WINNERS GYMNASTIC MEET 


and all othe 


iods of the 
Period 1 2 Period 3 Period 4 _ perio a 
SHERI Name-Scor e nome face Name-Score Name-Score a 


Rope Climb 


mjw 


Tumbling 


nn 


High Bar 
Parallels 
Chinning . 

a el 
Press-y 

95 and 55 lb. 3 


i 30 seconds , 
Dribble } 
Lay-ups 4 


Foul Shots 
68 


wt] Ga RO 


g 
2 
8 
WN] wn 


Wr} hd 





» we” ‘ 
-lo give 


TION a a Tor fl ele 
‘des a great deal of interest TOR It 
ter provides ners very proud of their a “ae apg 
_ ss hae in class a chance = adie for the 
te aaen aers, Tis thee ‘eed and’ publicized. We 
ures Up t0 rips 1s —s Regents week, prefer- 
e ter 
Gymnastic t for a special day at we can have 
edule the hen ae are no subject classes, aiy s, Only fest, 
ya day YE e to conduct the Championships. atali 
Ler I ce winners from each gym Gant we p for 
a ts: one 
«cond, and third p uct two separate mee 
ted to enter the meet. We cond 


H EDUCA 


P.M. session 
l or AM. session students, and the other for our 


students, 


of pub- 

Our Health Education Department §1Ves has — a anA 

liity to this big event. Here are some devices - a tals 

home room bulletins, displaying of medals an E aS aver. The 

and poster records of previous meets, the schoo new Pe P ofthe 

Brooklyn Eagle scholastic sports page publishes a sum e i 
ampionships, mentioning the names of all the w 


in the 
w m champs. Snapshots of the champs also appear ın | 
ag e, 


. °° t of 
There are Many ways to organize and administer a mee 


m i isti rever 
possi > aculty committees with students assisting me ; 
ke ne teacher assumes the responsibility of coordin ung 

tire ° 


ioni i e use: 
Project. Here are the functioning committees w 
Events Committee 


taws up rules and regulations. 

aKes UP required exercises for apparatus events. 
- ecides on criterja for judging events. 
A Selects judges from staff, college, alumni, etc. 
nd Awards Committee 


2 Publicizes the meet both in and out of school. 

s Purchases and displays awards. 
istributes the awards. l E anii 

5 p ranges for photo squad to take action shots and pictures 

tes Principal and other guests. 

6. Arr 


d Bes to h m i P.A. system on 
anges t ave “mike” squad to do announcing over y 
7 ay of meet, . t and journalism 
a de official Program working together with the ar À 

ads, 
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C. Clerical and Record Keeping Committee 
l. Stencils and mimeographs forms for 
a) entry blanks: 
b) criteria for judging 
c) score sheets for each 
d) summary and point s 


`D. Ticket Sales Committee 


l. Sells tickets to defray expenses of meet. 
e have never had fewer than one hund 
The admission has been 10 cents, a “Pectators, 
2. Arranges for seats and bleachers, 
3. Supervises Bate and locker-room, 


E. Service Committee 


l. Sets up gym for meet. 
2. Moves mats and equipment. 


events; 
event; 
core sheet, 


The Gymnastic Championships meet is very popular at Mid 
Woo 


d High School. We have been conducting it for the past five 
years. It has become a traditional event. Contestants as well x 
Spectators look forward to the Championships each January. We 
now have a large placque near the gym listing all the champions 

e also have a “Can You Top This?” poster in the gym aay 
records and record holders. This list acts as an incentive to 7 
Present students. In 1947 we had a very — i schol 
8ymnasts who professed a desire to compete against ol =i gym 
Our department cooperated and sponsored an ‘eit om greater 
meet for public high schools. Fourteen high ne “he Newtow! 
New York City participated. The meet was wan dine thought 
SyM team. A] contestants, spectators, press, h entinued ont’ 
it was a huge success and hoped that it aa poe Committe 
^ Year. It is our belief that the High Schoo! Sane hope ht! 
of the P.S.A.L. should sponsor a city wide meet. 


will announce it in the very near future. 


d 
an 
balance 
m 
OUTCOMES, Our annual meet gives our i observed’ 

a beneficial “lift.” Here are the outcomes We 


ogram. . 
- Keen interest and enjoyment for all in the is 
Greater improvement and advancement in acti 
- Better leadership. o ious years 
ised standards for the average student. ds from previ rofessio™ 
- Continuity of competition—carryover of wr Education 48 ment. 
Development of interest for studying Heal ess and achiev? 
nhancement of personality because of progr 


NAM AWN 
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Suita, ss ee mame 


jal values: 
ter awareness of social v 
e 


iendships sa 
5 _— for others’ ability 
c 


u ino” ch other 
d) ain a a by fellow students, faculty, and press. 
e) The 


tige for Health Education Department from the point of view of: 
res 
i E” "The student body 

b) The faculty and administrators 

c) The parents and the community 


In out contemporary health education program there is a tend- 


~ ency to give too much recognition to sports = athletic E 
ments, Very little social approval is afforded the gymna ha 7 
- pat of our job as teachers to give opportunity for expressi 
_ alinterests and talents in the health education field. The Gym- 


‘ . . ° s : de- 
nastic Championships” is one way our profession can give a 


— quate recognition to the gymnast as well as the varsity athlete. 


Barney Conen Midwood High School 


THOSE UNHEARD ARE (NOT ALWAYS) SWEETER 
The idea to be described was originally a labor-saving or, more 


Pecihically, a Voice-saving device. Since its inception, however, 
SUDS . 8 
7 ‘dent applications have suggested themselves. A program 
En 7 consisting of four sections of the same grade of freshman 
icula, Provided the Straw (camel’s back variety) for this par- 
lar brick, 
ms dct Mariner was one of the pieces of literature that 
T, OT these classes, but reading aloud with a v “ 
analysis the same portion of the poem four times ip wey 
a a prospect which might <- does ee 
» dt is also my (probably private) notion, 
ather thant last part of this “lyrical ballad” should be it for 
Xe first gt Merely read, to students who are exposed to i li- 
SS of “me, at better way to put over the song-like qua 
hae be ~ Work ather than abandon this conviction, I should 

Ch o cr than abandon the aspect 
Dee titude ged, albeit hot too willing, to assume scien 
ty Mer fon «= COMposite four- or five-show-a-day had al. 
‘dy begun, the one-week run of the Mariner,” as 

‘o think of it. 
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IGH POINTS 
Working one morning in the Speech De 


ever, suggested an agreeable possible 
feasibly record the entire poem, usin 
I was already familiar with for thos 


lune, 2951) 


artment O 
alternative, I ofice hoy, 


8 an improvised 


in tw ~ Sung, 

e Department’s sound effects file (Bde | Tasi T found i 
Sounds, put out by Decca). The res 
ment far exceeded what little I exp 
recording lent the reading an enrich 
with broadcasting; I almost felt as 
for the first time when the records 
the recording of a reading in this 


rehearsal for most of it) lends itself to a form of self-criticism (and, 
conceivably, eventual self-improvement) which might not other. 
wise be practicable. Thirdly, only one or two of the more keenly 
perceptive students detected the teacher’s voice. These disparate 
shocks of recognition were largely ignored, and the class thought 
they were listening to a professional performance. Finally, t 
judge from my classes’ reactions and the possibly significant qa 
results, the much-beleaguered Mariner went over more me 
Fag“ ’ ious dealings with him 
lly this time than during any of my previous ealings — 
omehow a piece of mechanical equipment a t of mo 
jector, phonograph, etc.) will always muster that elem 


m- 
: . ; able to c0 
tivation which the human machine does not seem 

mand. 


l ni this inexpe? 
It is apparent that other possible er ape . af the teach 

sive device may be extended to most of the P z enti 

ing of English and even to other school depar 


igh school 
Marx GLICKMAN 


Samuel J. Tilden Hi 


ON 
PRESENTING A CULTURAL LESS 


One of the chief aims in the teaching of ae oe studen’ 
to the Syllabus in Modern Hebrew, “To = alba ous” et 
appreciation of Hebrew culture and civi sort n 
whenever in the course of instruction an OPP 


sal T Degg 
MI had de Bergerac ÎR Fore 
*I had also recorded several scenes from Cyrano wie expresse 
played for the French Department Chairman here 


A ° *g ego o Py S. 
interest in their Possibilities for his advanced classe 
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-—gppREW 


melo dich ; 
€ parts I { l Ine f 
I went to work on it and also dubbed ; ct should b : 








t cultural information, we should make the most of 
impar 
self to ma 

it. -d term Hebrew class we have many Opportunities for 
Yn a thir ltural material, and numerous occasions for instilling 
“a an appreciation and an awareness of the lasting 
‘ S CEE ps ò e 
ae of Hebrew civilization. One such occasion is the prepara 
ya 


9 S 
‘tion of the class for lesson two, “Jerusalem and Athens,” in S. 
tion | 


nstein’s Elements of Hebrew, Book II, pages 9-6. Since it is 
pi fom che major emphasis in the presentation will, of 
sense be on the Hebrew cultural phase of the lesson and only 
briefly on the Greek elements in the lesson. 


The teacher will prepare the following visual aids: 


l. A map of the Near East, showing Greece and Palestine. 


2. Pictures of Homer, Solon, Plato, Aristotle, the Acropolis in the days of Pericles 
and the Parthenon as it stands today; Michelangelo’s Moses, Maimonides, Spin- 


oza, Solomon’s Temple, the Wailing Wall and Mount Scopus with the He- 
brew University buildings. 


CHALLENGE, The teacher begins the lesson by asking the 
cas what would be their answer to the challenge that the Jew- 
sh people have not contributed as much to civilization as have 
ret Peoples. Who are some of the great men the Jews had 
ae throughout the ages? The various names suggested 
Ure i Ei would be written on the board. A similar proced- 
ave ia ` be followed relating to the Greeks. We would then 
of famous st of names of famous Jews and another list of names 


The stud <8 on the board, | 
on the mars would be asked to point out Greece and Palestine 
about an ane their respective capitals. What do you know 
ith itg on Athens? € students are shown the Acropolis 
Ven in its “utiful Structures and the beauty of the Parthenon 
Me of he They would also be asked to comment about 
tures a F Greek Names on the board while their respective 
formatio, being shown and the teacher is adding some pertinent 
ERY aes Name is discussed. 

Š . 
a ope ~ The teacher will then direct the attention of the 
pa no how Israel) and to Jerusalem. What does Jeru- 

“Pas will h X Jews? A picture of Jerusalem with Mount 

~ displayed, A few pivotal questions relating to its 
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HIGH 


POINTS dy the original: do 
past and present will bring the students to the Ue, ypBREW a don’t want to have horns, study ginal; 
Jerusalem is not only a symbol of the past aes s lizati T P i 
but that it is also the present center of the ne a got rely 08 


the city of ancient splendor and Modern c 


E ts are asked to tell 
ness, a link with the past, a spiritual home. What y of hoj. | em dents are now FA up. Lame mage E hte 
mean to Christians, to Moslems? After some discy se Jerusalen ‘ t they know about aay Psalms are mentioned. What 
dents will probably express the Opinion that Jerusalem : the sty. f we d by this query. The 
ligious capital of the world. The magnifice “he : 


Nt Tem le 
mon will be shown to the class wi P€ of Salo 
function of its various building 
mentions that a miniature detaj 


may be seen at the Jewish Museum on Fifth Avenue and Niney. 
second Street. A picture of the onl 


y Temaining wall of the Ten. | 
ple, called th Wailing Wall, will then be 


shown. The contrat 
Ptuous structure wil] i 


The teacher shows Michelangelo’s Moses, and he also informs 


a the Hatt re then shown to the class, while students and a ye 
em that a copy of this famous statue may be seen in i ae briefly about their importance and significance to the . stew 
politan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue png er aati the Jewish people. There are several other names on the 
The strength, power, determination and vision of Mose Ut because 


R : ificance 
brought to the attention of the class. What is the si rh 
of the tablets under his right arm? The students me 


Pulm or Psalms do 





n A orso, they too will be able to rea 
~ f original, beautiful Hebrew. 


F CONTRIBUTIONS. The 
fa 


of the limitation of tj 
e name Isaiah and asks: 


iously suggested 
other Hebrew names previous 
sALMS. The o 


? Are Psalms read only in syna- 
ou know! 
| > Why are Pints read also in Churches? by: _ soe 
ished in koaia by the Puritans A the a m rE K; 
Si j es, and by : 
n sin woah z e a Hane similar questions 
over the world: e he 
| to correct misconception 
le hor of min Hebrew for another year 
as ea d and enjoy the Psalms in their 


pictures of Maimonides and Spinoza 


me, the teacher points only to 
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“What great vision and ideal cates 
Commane: = ” Present to the world ?” The Hebrew words of Lep 5 
en Commandments.” Who can recite the Ten j avil ing on a united, peaceloving humanity alee civiliza- 
ments? Which commandments are observed Oy tet ® © tio: nen the discussion of the Eiebrese contribuiion. to 
Peoples? The Most important Commandments a em i : 
my Tal in their ori inal Hebrew, and the class re ee 10 r y of Zion shall go forth the law, 
. 8 hen elicited * crt nd the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 
chorus. Other ideals of the Pentateuch on “And Thou ped And He shall judge between the nations, 
Peo pa on. thig baard, Eo p" them had a on And shall nh e jor many peoples; 
Love Thy Neighbor as Thyself,” wh ich n= called and Pi the na t ey shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
. å ° now re ‘ ca | f 
" memorized in a previous term, = ht, at this pom’ ond And th 
€ Doard in Hebrew. The teacher M18» te Moses 
Pupils’ attention to the horns on Michelangelo 


; Shall not lift up sword against nation, 
Cithep a 


m ian Shall th l war any more. 
l istranslatio od cy learn war any 
Plain how this came about because of a mistr x 


n in? 
rew word “keren” meaning horn, g down from ip 
verse 29, it is said that when Moses came 


ane da 
” (hi face shone) ere 
with two tablets “koran ohr ponov,” (his 


Isaiam, II, 3-4. 


“Clr Shears into runin -hooks; 

He Nation p P 8 
arize the 

Steat calls upon a few students to summar 


t teacher now 


75 


i 2) ivilization, empha- 
rem fate “ing the -Ung values to mankind of Greek civi 1 the lasting 
old Latin translation of the ‘ci qim may n0w Pts of beauty, philosophy, p 
“cornuta erat” (he had horns). The | 
74 












contributions of Hebrew Civilization: The Bib] une 1959 
and peace. | €, eth; 


Finally, the teacher makes the asc; 
largely on the following books: 18Nment to the q 


l. The Story of Philosophy by Will Durant 
2. Jewish Contributi 


on to Civilization 
3: A History of the 


by Cecil Roth 
Jews by Solomon 


Grayzel 


€ remaining two titles 
and bring in shor 
of any three of the personalities 
‘Various names, Hebrew quotations and other 

d are copied by the students in thei 
notebooks. This information, the teacher adds, will be useful to 
the class for the Next lesson and in many future discussions both 


in the Hebr 


ew class and in connection with other subjects taken 
in school. For students with artistic ability, the teacher oe 
a project to copy any one of the pictures displayed. hie ram 
of two or three students may be asked to prepare a aes 
on all the names in their notebooks in the form of js com 
I?” An with the Hebrew word “Shalom” the mey 
pleted and the class dismissed. 


h school 
Max ZELDNER 


William Howard Taft Hig 


IN 
A NEW APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF iit oat: 
The study of Latin has long been a bone of os tho ot 
educators. The disputants range all the way iculum ©. decd 
would eliminate Latin entirely from the ame) Latin cked 
who would Prescribe it as a required subject oe ee an jet 
as Weathered Many an educational storm. It a dificult S ios 
` as a “dead” language, an impractical subject, h Latin a} wit 
1n short, a waste of time. And yet, mt» ictu ji 
sround, to judge by enrollments, it is (mira 
us, 


76 





3 Latin art 


| | and materials. Many 
kd er subject but with the methods 


; of thors were concerned, he 
gashi of MUN” ns. As far as au 

i’ conjugations. 
gons and 


THRy 
| i. to m DROp 


iti the study of 
WHER not A ee are unfortunately true. The fault lies 
t the Jan 


‘ e e ] 
dent in retrospect remembers his Latin essentially 
studen 
former 


ltitudinous forms in an endless array of declen- 
multi 


i intance with one, 
‘a hy s of Latin, a passing acquain 
mt eae he felt, was a tragic mistake. y rappen 
om after two laborious years, and by passing > as 
a on to friends of his, deterred many of them from 


i t in Latin is the in- 
- eecting Latin. The present low enrollmen 
| or, result. The latest figures indicate that the a “ae 
~ inNew York City has dropped nineteen per cent from last ye 
| al, This is admittedly a serious situation. 


, REAPPRAISAL NEEDED, Th ly co 
, ‘omplete appraisal of the study of Latin if the subject is to sur- 
| We T 


e time has definitely come for a 


We. Those classicists who are convinced that Latin has distinct 
value for © prospective student should welcome a re-evaluation 
of objectives, methods, and materials. A beginning along these 
ida already been made by the Classical Association of the 
nS West and South, A study completed by the aa 
aik piona] Policies, the results of which were released last 
ad cule, two man objectives for the study of Latin, linguistic 
tg cop te Wi „terence to materials, the Association, tak- 
dein panic of the act that 80-90 per cent of all students 
that z ‘ney Pursue the subject for only two years, recommend 
: Mors f p atin iterature be offered in the second me 
t two Car ell to Vergil’s Aeneid. Beginning in the fall of 
reinented “ourse planned for the reading of Vergil will be > 
“ty with in a number of high schools throughout the 
NER E ‘uccessful the project will be remains to be seen. 


LATIN? The Committee, however, s 
i Nered "i, made a serious omission in its i ee 

bay dents ets 2CCEpted with finality the fact that only 10 to 20% 
` Mm: atn continue into the third or ` 

mts ise atteg faile to ascertain the reasons for a] mi d 
ii ung their study of Latin at the end of the se 
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ond year. The conclusion en *OINTs [ 


i ould iney: 
something to remedy at conn inevitably follow , “th Ip 
i at 
We d i 
= REALISTIC TEACHING. Und 
continue their study of Latin d Oubtedly Mos 


aged by the diffculty of the su O so because i Students Wh 


bj e 
theirs. In presenting this hi hise and the ult iş are discoy, 
dents we att Snly Inflected l t ent 

empt to out-Rom an guage tey 
cally all the 5 man the Roman f SE to our « 
student vi rms that exist, howeve ik hing pr 
virtually Staggers under thi T rare the . practi. 


sentatiye Roman auth king sample passages of si ’ 
Else found that th “rs, amounting to 132 Pages of fish Tek 


ree Cases, the n 


3) 
{ 
p 


i 


l 


l ; 
ty. E 





„ATIN eading material be so-called “made” Latin. It is 
eed the 1 uch of the traditional readings in Latin litera- 


ni an e available to first-year students with slight adap- 


pons 

GNATION. Established practices should be re-examined 
) ; light of new trends in education. Particularly questionable 
i ie value customarily assigned to Latin prose composition and 


t | max. Perhaps the only reason these procedures are taught is 


fat the Regents require them. There is no doubt that the Re- 


~ gents examinations are in large measure responsible for the pres- 


ent plight of Latin. Teachers teach according to Regents require- 


ments. The fact is that the form of the Regents examinations has 
no undergone a single significant change in over 15 years. 


tive, acc ominative, accusati 
» accounted for 85% of all for accusative and able } 


i as much time to 
other three, In verb for 


and future eters ms Prof. Else discovered that the futur 
is true of the lu wf Tare tenses, and to a less extent the same 
far as yoj, £, eet indicative and the perfect subjunctive 


the proport; , the active lords it over the passive in 
“TE a pen of 78% to 22%. Summarizing, Prof. Else, writes 


a ge — 
Prose fon amatlon may be hazarded for the whole range ° 
to follow fe Ne constructions, it is that actual Latin usage te 


gest. C i ° 3 y- 
ily, while ort forms, certain constructions tend to dominate 
others that are customarily taught along wit 


ae i com 
mon or Way and with the same emphasis, are actually un 
Or even negligible,” 


of 
Ele EAN SLATE. The conclusions to be drawn fror i 


: us, 2 
findings are far-reaching. We need a new syllabi. je 


ae new textbooks. First year texts — jr 
de tenses Most commonly encounter ed in -2 ible i 
m of bewildering the student with all the po pili “7 
es noun or verb can assume, the new app! T is WI, $ 
rate on the high frequency forms only, an Ca pa” 


n much more r apidly than heretofore facility ! 
8 





wer and simpler patterns than our books would "5° | 


| stricted a diet 
| which unfo 


h the," | 


BROADEN THE FIELD. Anent authors read in high school 

tn, the traditional Caesar, Cicero, Vergil sequence is too re- 
- Latin literature abounds in untranslatable gems 
eY n itay rarely find their way into high school text- 
passages f cartening to sce some recent texts include choice 
Others, om Pliny, Livy, Nepos, Sallust, Cato, Seneca and 
La ‘ 
tinged T = stands at the crossroads. The esteem which it once 
be syllabus and ReneS, forever. Only a thorough revision of 
an Prevent for “gents, in line with modern educational thought, 

atin the fate that has sadly befallen Greek. 


FARLES J. 
FREUNDLICH Forest Hills High School 


d | 
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ere SaaS Ss 


IF I KNEW YOU WERE COMIN 


(Tu 


(Spoken by Chairman): I know i 
ow it’s June 16th. But you don 
you this period, do you? 


ID A MA 
ne: “If I Knew You Were Comin’ Pe 


(Knock! Knock! Knock! ) 


Well, well, well—my CHAIRMAN’S 
I haven’t seen YOU in over a year! ii 


t’s the eighth 7 . 


Period: I know 


(Spoken by Teacher): Not at all, not at all. 


How-do-you-do, how-do-you-do, how- 


-y 


Lincols 
braham 
*Parody sung at the twentieth anniversary party of the A 


Hotel McAlpj 
80 


BUT 


If I knew you were comin’ 
Pda made a plan, 
Made a plan, 
de a plan; 
If I knew you were comin’ 
Pda made a plan— 
A-Hodja do, a-Hodja do, a-Hodja do! 


Hadja dropped me a memo, I’da used the board, 
Wouldna jawed, 


Had you floored, 
Hadja dropped me a memo, I’da hemmed and hawed 
d summarized it all for you! 


Oh, I don’t know why you came in, 
Though I do know where you’ve been; 
But it really doesn’t matter, 

use a chairman 
Hasta chatter, 


So come, come, COME right in! 


If I knew you were comin’ 
And you told the date, 
’d create— 


Motivate! 


If I knew you were comin’ 


Pda made a plan, do-you-do! 


High 


n, May 20, 1950 





t mind if T come in to gi? 
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A Farewell to Mr. Lass 


lenis: SOT Pa ! High Points: er 

Science Teaching .....) 00 tt tee Gerard p b Jo the an of ‘ie. Abraham Lass to Yr ee, ie 
ee ve ee twee ey * Meye as inati car 

The High School for Today amuel Schenberg ; saya made necessaty the termination of his long 


DS Be) k 
wF E a g 
. a 
.‘ 


For eleven years.he sent each year to our New York 


The Psychology of Develo Woolf Colvin our editor. POT | e of this magazine for each of the ten school 
pment and Persona] Adjustmen, "1 G . a eee the editorship he assisted, for some 

’ n bd o © e 
Crisis in Education ....... "beth Kroeber 74 m or five years, the late Mr. Lawrence Wilkins, the eminent 


Director of Foreign Languages, who was the founder of this 
magazine and for many years its editor. 
7 The editor of an educational magazine fills a difficult assign- 
ment. He must have a broad knowledge of the fields of education 
in order to select contributions that not only are valuable, but 
are timely and provocative. He must be able to seek out contri- 
butions from those people who have something to say and know 
how to say it, Mr. Lass had just these abilities to a remarkable 
| — In addition, his ability to make friends, his lively intel- 
| bee “es gift for companionship won him the respect and 
ka cal kom a y 
hundred paid ‘subsevit 1IGH_POINTS has more than 
Xe interested schoo} ibers outside our school System. They 
ool systems wh ne teachers colleges, public and private 
> WHO Hind HicH Ports articles of value. Under 


88'S editorshi tht icles « | 
from As fles ona be found an Of subscribers increased steadily 


eti ia Scores of letters of commendation 
that the readen, and Cana an leaders in education. I am sure 
0 wish him >, Want to extend to him their sincere thanks and 
a be ee his new assignment, 
oi fill y his learn that the Antiquarian’s Corner will have 
Hig ting Our Angier Willing to assume the difficult task of 
abi Mn Consist arian, Mr. Morris Rosenblum of Tilden. 
'Y to dramatize ato reflected his scholarship, his wit, and his 
High oY Christ = Subjects he loves. We are grateful to him. 
colla ool, has Pu Itst Assistant in English at Andrew Jackson 
fortun nating Wit vented to serve as editor after assisting and 
derent that Mr Cha Lass for a number of years. We are 
Remh aking and we AtSt is willing to assume this responsible 
always > of t Wisin hope that he will receive from the 
Pepe € his pre denn the same splendid cooperation that they 
C ERNST essor, 


St 
The Price of Union REG. Lucey 


. Burnell] Shafer 















o% 
TION j 
The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in THE EDUCA 


which is on file in libraries. 
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United Nations Calling 


IRVING H. BERENSON 
Information Officer, United Nat 


Have you ever assigned a radio 
you ever used the radia as your ona fast AS homework 
you ever listened to United Nations Radio? © Course? Haye 

Recent studies have shown the contrastin 
which students devote themselves to Teeri t 
hand and to their school work on the other. i > 
quence, the obvious relationship between television wi i i ng 
has finally been realized, according to the very Stentz ae 
a major network is planning video shows on sch “he 


- ool subjects, 

or a much longer time there has been some co-ordination 
between radio and education. Indeed, one notes in April’s High 
Points an article on radio and 


home instruction, and another on ' 
radio and TV dramatic techniques for teaching social studies. But | : 


in the writer’s opinion, the natural kinship between radio and 
teaching has never really been exploited, either in the classroom 
or outside—a loss to the parties of both parts! 

We concern ourselves here, therefore, with a current and com 
pelling series of radio programs of very special interest in on 
particular field—a field vital in contemporary education, and m ! 
which cuts across practically all subjects’ taught in the al 
the United Nations. entato! | 

As a former teacher and presently bi-lingual radio qa some 
for the United Nations, the writer would like to = ~ Yor 
ideas which he recently communicated to a group f the School 
City principals and to another group of professors ialis to La 
of Education of New York University, during thet stizen’ a 
Success. For rare in the great mass of our meper ; - 
person who is aware of the existence of Fri he teache! u 
and its broadcasts. And probably rarer still is t : e rok : 


ity, t 
; -d ; ality, i ¢ 
makes use of them in his instruction. Yet, in rail casi re at 


DIO 

yN. RA y P 
Jeast ONE penis 

it ed Nations 1S 


every country in the world who TE taat 
the last and only hope for a world desper 
he Un ning, for peace. Indeed, many skeptics will admit a. 
ately year i the United Nations depends ultimately upon the 
pemselves. Pe here to make it a success. The very develop- 
will of peopl cel Beslan during the last four years shows that 
pent of the ieee ation j becoming more and more the personifi- 
Organization 1S beco 8 G 
be Wor ‘id ublic opinion. With many of the provisions of 
n raii  afulfilled, and with the unanimity of the Great 
~ ~ wa which the Charter was predicated less of a reality 
‘neue te U.N. is evolving as an instrument of international 
conciliation and mediation, rather than, as popular opinion erro- 
neously imagines possible, as a world government able to legislate 
or decree solutions to local problems. : 
The uninformed skeptic sneers at the idea of a peace safe- 
guarded by an organization whose Only weapon, at present, is a 
great surge of public opinion. But that is because he is unin- 
med. For in reality, blockades, volcanic in potential explosive- 
ness, Wats between well-armed adversaries, and divers threats to 
a peace have been halted, and colonial dependencies have 
eek dependence despite inferior military power, just 
tepresented i orkings of this colossal force of public opinion . 
powers haw ? the United Nations. On the record, even worl 
is ave bowed before it. 
ea ing aks ration alone will underscore the importance of 
to cite a icons - United Nations, and it will not be necessary 
i a ete noe of the General Assembly, calling upon 
€ great pr HI to encourage that teaching, to make our point. 
‘YEN Prior a > em, however, is how to present this subject. An 
Ontem Orar a how to learn it. The U. N. is a living organism, 
nS wil ma “volving each day. Textbooks on the United Na- 
a unts of 4 likely lag far behind this development. News 
s descripti ` activity rate low priority unless sensational in 


lons Radios 


enthusiasms With 


N One 


i rons of iti they must 
casts are almost unlimited in their scope, aA of Omics With the eee Ee ay —— a oa we 
realms of the social studies, English, journ in the rbot the e3: who wit Present stories of crime, 


guages, and, on occasion, of every other subject for teachine, ce s 
Let us, as a preliminary, first assess the nee — c 
the United Nations. It is no secret that for € 
S 
. hool. 
* Formerly of the William Howard Taft High S¢ 
6 


a ditoriay ° will Say that these accounts are not colored by 
a Student, | cdilections of publishers? How then are teachers 
)to-g alike to follow, with the necessary objectivity, the 


Ost a: 2 OPerae; : : £ ` : 
h direct ios of the United Nations in the simplest and 
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HIGH Pon. Se 
There is one medium which 


Plembe, Sees faea mil Than nim elie me 
PORE. Cuts across i N. RAD! itions in each school. Those of us 
That medium 1s the adio, and more e d: Ut Sidetatiog mn upon a ciel iaon Today” feel that it would serve - 
Radio. This is a radio Institution Without its oy -ited ions) alia with the basis for the study. of current issues, particu- 
with thousands of transmitters throughout the wor) aa Mitter vet f usually well as a 
programs, at Lake Success and elsewhere ee 


© R t re 
» Whic Pares 
casting stations wherever the h it off 


during sessions of the Security Council and the General 
larl urin 
y might be, and in ap. SC! to broad. 
the number of network stati in this co 


bly, though equally well at other times; for there is always 
Assembiy, 


f a pol in the United Nations. And finally, the same 
i ons and independents wh, ha ‘loos, ama gee heal also in transcription, from Tuesday 
to its programs would be hard to tally, Subscribe | an 2 e at 8:45 P.M. over WEVD. It could then b. 
For our purposes here, U. N, Radio produces one asic | ac z cP students as “required listening.” Sa 
in the English language which is most appropriate indeed fre "Ton h this program maintains, of course, a continuity in fol- 
th as an “In-Service Course” for tea ers, and as a ho =: F iiia a work of the United Nations, each broadcast is a unit 
assignment for Students. It is called "The ve vork ne l 
One of its chief val 


United Nations Toda" 
On ts chi ues for this kind of use is its brevity, Ae 
1s its objectivity. For this isa“ 


unto itself, and it would not be necessary to ass 
digest”-type Of broadcast, incor. 
Porating within its 15-minute du 


ign such listening 
) five times a week to be of value, should other 


topics crowd the 
_ U.N. into a lesser place in the course of study. | 
tation a “capsule-edition” of all United Nations Radio would be glad to know the results of 
the U. N. news of the world each day. It includes balanced ex. experiments in assigned | 
cerpts of speeches mad 


e during U. N. meetings by delegates, news 
bulletins, dispatches from U. N. centers and missions abroad, 
interviews with the well-known and the unknown, and general 
feature stories, That’s a tall order, but the “U.N. Today” lives 


UP to it, we feel. Others must feel that way too, since this pro 


reasons of classroom procedure it does 
not prove feasible to Pipe this program into regular classes or 
study halls, Current Events Clubs might use it, or other clubs 


x ~ - 
te ee i o 


interested in the kL of : 
be Welcomed : work of the U. N. 


At any rate, comments would 
te | Success, New % me Nations Today,” c/o U. N. Radio, Lake 
` t tne » ANCw or 
fam 1s broadcast b some two hundred stations throughou N : l 
United States, as wi as over the Dominion Network in _ cnet Pm here are the other offerings of U.N. Radio which 
and by short-wave to New Zealand, Australia, Europe, ‘What’ "Memo °Mselves to the Educa 
Far East, wherever there are English-speaking listeners. 


tional System. 


| devot rom Lake Success” is a weekly quarter-hour program 
ived both f Noted each y Al 
C LI ife, received DO” f eek to an i s. Its 
ieee ham g fe aan sh Mey | Maa wa a toaa ce atene p 
€ Peabody Award an a Special Citati 


eir portable recording apparatus 
ity’ . : ing. tf educati, ceded to COver these i : 
versity’s Institute of Education by Broadcasti 8: ari pres 

ow how can you follow this program? Well, 


n še important stories, each one of 

poth tee f Nl pi ampli that these stories are not generally — In 

: imed for DOP". Y short. aL. Program also makes use of ispatches 

four Outlets in New York City, a is to Say uch | Of the voda om abroad and recordings made in various parts 

ers and pupils. It is broadcast in the a ae Station signe! : re and ie s is broadcast Over the nation-wide hook-up of the 

cach week-day evening at 10:45 o’cloc d could be 35 f 845 o'clo + wat New York over WCBS on Sunday morning 

That time is generally suitable for teachers, an sows | te Peabody l Memo from Lake Success,” also a recipient of 

for home listening to older students. -— proadcäst the £07 we f hi k N. Ston» uo State Awards, is a documentary papm, 

A transcription of the same program - bro at 10:30 ig Ne Ss Bhting a i Rade quarter-hour dramatized — p 
morning, that is Tuesday through “gm: well-heard qhe taing wi Usual] 3 unt Story of U, N, activity each week. 

and at 10:45 over WWRL, 


. axen from the U. N. files and frequently con- 
1 T 
outlet „Called “hy 


is man interest” color, Its principal New 
Ww Which broadcasts this transmission on 


00 PM. gps 
; at 2:00 °° pA ' 

York. An additional daytime outlet is ze rough the Jiag i 

times seem eminently suitable for j halls, dep 

tems in the schools, in classrooms or study | 

8 
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Tuesdays at 6:00 PM. “ NTS {50 te 










from coast to coast. Bi pey also SES Over der N: A er, itis difficult to give dates, hours, E» „e 
Then there is the Documentary Serj moment, i it and we have concentrated, — sleet arg 

long formal productions carried by two es of alf-hoy these te À Radio productions. But we do suggest tha 

Once each month “ 


United Nations 


t an 
e . how. 
, the half-hour Series is h Principa] P are interes 


p ted in the Television field follow the evolution 
day at 1:00 PM outside New Yor JS heard ove; 


k Ci no, eo me lans for future use. ‘ | 
ing ‘Thursday at 11-30 PM over Wns cr Proadcast the foll of these oe is the Radio fare which we recommend to the a 
‘second Wednes iiy following over WNYC bm York and th i pupils of the New York City schools as a means of keep- 
one-hour program, under the direction :30 PM. And the 3 


of N „g abreast of developments in the World Organization through 
broadcast once a month over WOR from 9 + “ita Corwin, ig | 5 ne of proven attractiveness — one which because of the 
days. This latter series will originate in New ver AM on Su l wey character of the United Nations remains objective, impartial 
Toronto and Washington, and , TOrk, New Delhi f 
its production. eae 
| fee more items and this ac 
day evening at 6:50 o'clock, 


take advantage of programs in the manners suggested, or in any 

others possible, and that those who do will inform us of their 

impressions and criticisms. 

NB. If you plan any classroom listening over the PA systems, it 
might be wise to check on broadcast times with the stations 


directly by telephone since their program schedules some- 
times change. ` \ 


count will be finished. Each week. 


a news bulletin is broadcast from $ 
Lake Success over the facilities of WNYC. Also over the Mari 5 


_ Ipal Broadcasting Station (WNYC), meetings of the Security 
Council and the General Assembly are broadcast in their entirety 
vig these organs are in session. These broadcasts of the ve } 
atım proceedings of Meetings are primarily beamed to Europe 
and the Near-East, but WNYC joins in the same transmission, Ẹ 
&enerally at 11:00 AM or 3:00 PM, or both. The programs e | 
preceded by commentaries in French and English upon the SS | 
ings themselves, and followed by a similar commentary 1n a the | 

€ portion heard over WNYC is usually timed to i ] 
rench commentaries, but occasional interpolations in in session 
come in during the broadcast. If the Security Council 1s be heat® | 
Spanish and Russian, as well as French and English on the f 
together with interpretations into English and mt on but # : 
working languages of the Council. Chinese k 4 by Ohio i | 
rarest of occasions. On this program, also m the delegat? 
University, you will hear the speeches made by | 
the debates. ss, as many ‘9 E 
Lastly, television is no stranger to Lake eo ly ae A 
tators know. Recent sessions of the Geon theme of un i 
televised. Often the United Nations forms t 7 futute gi 
&fams produced by the stations ee the “i pt. 
_ Shows are on the planning boards. ee iat ther 
tions moves to its permanent site in M : s an ctivi 
more complete TV coverage of its session 


10. 


CNIR 


Replying sa, TP OSITION AT THE END 

mse he h ge an accusation that he was writing poor English 
chap „>t Wrote th ed a sentence with a preposition, a newspaper 
lig © doesn’t la to his critic: “What do you take me for? A 
a senp SÙSh Lan ü °w how to make full use of all the easy variety 
Very fence Wi e Še Is capable of? Don't you know that ending 
to’ ‘ond of? he P Ssition is an idiom many famous writers are 
teag at deal mes y realize it’s a colloquialism a skillful writer can 

i wi, Certainly it’s a linguistic device you ought to 


ll 





and educational. United Nations Radio hopes that teachers will - 
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weeded: Another T, 
O 
Our Curricula” °° 


-= The Curriculum Revision Co si 

i Mmittee ;. : 

current school year, addressed itself e my 
I. What are the most pressing needs of e 
Il. What kinds of experiences will best h eae a 


k at 


! 
t 


III. How successful is the 
k; meeting these needs? 
- What are the most practical ta, 
___ made for the N.Y.C. high school nena 
| his report to the Advisory Council sy 
questions based upon the pooled experi¢ 
judgments of the members of the Commit 


I. The Needs of Youth. 


present h igh Sc 


There ate two broad groups of needs that face young people of 


high school age: (A) those that are keenly felt at the present 


moment and (B) additional needs that must be met for successful } 


living. The needs in Group B are no less important than those i 
Group A: Failure to meet the needs in Group A as quickly # 


Meetin $ d .¥ 
followinp meat f 


hool Curriculum i 


S ars 
f om 


ns that caah f 


LA 


possible, however, becomes dangerously demoralizing-to yns f 


people. 


A. Needs that are.keenly felt at the present moment 


These needs are readily identified becaus 
them results in recognizable symptoms suc 
one's self, belligerence, over-aggressiveness, 4p 
ism, the development of crushes, vanda 
antisocial behavior. It is important to m 
or failure to do so will have dire person 
quences such as permanently warped p° 
quency and social maladjustment. The mos 
needs are the following: 


1. The development of personality. | # the New yor 


t in 
h as me 
athy, exibit 
3 5 an 
eet these neces 
al and SOC ils 
rsonalitie ¢ thes 

t urgent O 





“tee O 
A *A report of the Curriculum Revision Committee 
ssociation of First Assistants. tone 
Joseph Bellafiore Morris Kwit por Aaa gh á 
Gertrude Cohen Joseph Mindel Jam ` Van Steenbe 
Rosalie Kirshen Maxwell Nurnberg Shire 
Elsbeth Kroeber Nicholas Spata 


12 


/ 


: 1sm, ] 
lism, rowey™ gest 


e failure to met ) 


ee ae ee ee 
` 








effective oral e 
ing the persona 


| The gaining of status. 





GING em Tbe growth of confidence, poise, courtesy, 
coil xpression, initiative, and leadership in meet- 
|, social, vocational, and civic situations that 
dinarily face. Lack of planned opportunities to 


le or 
TelOp these attributes leads to unhappiness, frustration, 


shyness, aggressiveness, misunderstanding, and drastic re- 
duction in personal effectiveness. : 

Almost more than they want anything else, young 
people want to be accepted, particularly by their peers. 
They want to belong; they want to have importance among 
people who mean the most to them. 

This helps to account for such phenomena as the desire 


-to be accepted by fraternities and sororities, the urgency of 


being elected to Arista, the heartbreak of those who are 


rejected, the rebelliousness of those who are stigmatized 
as failures in school, the troubled behavior -of rejected 


— children, the eagerness to get elected to office, and the 


pointed bids for popularity. 
The drive to gain status shows itself in all groups to 


-© which the young person: belongs, such as the family, the 


Ww 


a 


looms 


he ham the team, the club, the class. 
s, 4 ani of close interpersonal relationships. 
genuine or close friendship, sincere affection, and 
4 understanding is an urgent one. 
confidence pe in whom one can repose complete 
Sults in palné F ua whom one can share experiences re- 
sonality and r loneliness. Possession of an effective per- 
tion, Some E Status does not guarantee love and affec- 
tionships ved y the evidences of weak interpersonal rela- 
ating, cry 3 amily tensions, the anguish associated with 
€ mainte es, and disillusionment in friendship. 
ment of ¢ on. of effective human — -e 
Point of ra in the amenities; seeing the other pe 


ere is almost no need more inextricably tied up with 


x . 
peosaal happiness than that of dealing successfully with 
Ple ood human relations imply respect for all peo- 


lar ri all racial and religious groups (except for particu- 
ndividuals whòse anti-social behavior proves them 
13 
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SL ~ HIGH po; 
unworthy of respect). The 
relations would be the 


, Septem», 7 i git Me E 
touchstone 6 ws 19sq) gnc CU and horizons. 


ra 
, 


eng interests = i - 
i -C8ree to which o 800d hum | Widening - es of creative expression. } 
grey et en with whom he mes a the \ h Developing sensitivity to and an appreciative love for 
= Mee ng > Is need calls for liking cople bata f i. perep an, developing taste. = aa 
in people, showing tact and delicacy in all ne ing fit the beaut! he ability to use one s intellect efficiently. — 
= with people. There are many roles in which ig relations E 15, Developing deeper insights into the springs of human be- 
: As toward improving human relations; e.g., can Work } 16, Developing ay mankind, the rationale of the arts and — 
: family, class, ‘club, tea, campin Member of havior, the story of M 


. & group: Cust r 
clerk, member of audience, speaker, tenia E; i 
admis. 


PY nee Heke Job, memb a | riences That Will Best Help Youth Meet 
center, member of religious group, lis: Of community | I, [iaro Sg í 


5. The establishment of worthy group membership; prepara f The Committee agreed that real experiences growing 


tion for cooperative living in a democratic soci isi À f a 
i ociety, decisions. and student acceptance of respon- 
Ultimate self-respect depends on the sense 7 p Ar ae : 


sciences. | \ 


uii : Sa Of responsi | sibility offer the best means of meeting the needs of youth. 
l "y "Be ns eo i T fama ai the welfare of the f - For example, a youth who wishes to develop his person- 
A Q Up, P nee Me tamuly, the neighborhood, the (| dlity by overcoming shyness in speaking to an audience will 
g club, the class, the team, the school, the community, the $ -make hic reatest strides through planning real speeches and 
2 ah | times = S9 p ari d 
3 a i aie syi a Ee making them. This stands in contrast to learning some rules 
a atever one has or can become springs E for i i ing a 
E roup; in retu should tribute a ih increased P — P ubli C speaking and never making 4 sp eech. 
i group; tn one should contrib , o opa 60 turther, if the speeches serve a real purpose, if 
3 strength of the group.’ | | wfe something close to the heart of the speaker, S 
| - one tence will be more valuable th if a teacher as- 
i iti + successful living . Si : : BRU hs ‘ a 
B. Additional needs that should be met fot ra nf reading, wt A a aite of topics and then calls òn students in turn 
1. Developing proficiency in the basic s and-chart reat J sh Practice/speeches. The latter type of speech is much 
ing, speaking, listening, calculating, map resource Mf cative than the former. | ) 


ing, using the library, utilizing all types of 
terial, participating in group discussions. . 
2. Maintaining mental and physical health. life situatio" 
3. Developing emotional maturity in pane. or them 
: 4. Making decisions and accepting i individo?! ” 
5. Planning programs of activity; conducting 


attanging mittee agreed also that the actual experiences of 
Publication rams, conducting investigations, producing 
8 many othe anaging community-help enterprises and do- . 
ton Of the c things should be followed by a reconstruc- 
criticism a SxPeriences and a statement of constructive 


f goth To “ices, ms Basis of which to improve future experi- 
vestigations. | : abits FY © stat w 
6. es a efficient and well-organized hae +. S UPpose the F Position another way: } 
and study. a sonal condo® ; ren Years a are the parent of a teen-ager in his high 
7. Developing high ethical standards of per y 314 0 2 ult life, that you wish to prepare him for successful 
jseey : 


8. Growing in spiritual on oe periences would you regard as indis- 
9, Developing competence to se Preparation for adult living? The members 
succeed in it. a am . ; i "Present ittee recommend the experiences listed below 
10. Becoming an intelligent consumet- : ative of the ones that teen-agers should have. 
11. Becoming well-informed. mes. , 


i ) a | | 15 
4 : a 


j at rp r 


Of the to Such 
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- 10. 
11, 


"A2, 


13. 


14, 


15, 


16. 
LD 





- Observe thé social amenities ES ) 
- Work so closely with agemates that there is need for con- | 


: —~—~ HIGH p 
By express desire, no a 
these experiences according to any schem 
mittee sees it, the critical consideration is e, 
experiences of the type that 

These experiences should aye 


e€ consciously e 
planned for, and subjected to reconstruction ed upon 


ttempt has been 


analysis in retrospect. It will be seen that any piv critic 
ence will usually help to meet Several of the needs of ) 

` - z . . i u 4 : 
Example: | 


Experience: Speaking before 
_ Needs Served: A 1, 2, 4, 5 


DL ES IL 12:13 ` 


a group. 


- Make decisions and abide by them. 
A Address small committees, 


later larger groups. | 


Assume a responsibility for the: group. 


stant give and take. 


hurting them or boring them. 


- Make constant self-evaluations. detract attention | 
- Achieve success in group activities so as to de 


from self and get a sense of perspective. 


sonalities in the community, pi sails ` ji 
Act or perform in any way according to rves to show b 
Make height and weight and other cu 

physical differences are normal. co-€ 
Learn to dance: folk, social, square 1n 
tions. 


—— it. i 
+ solving ' ot | 
Identify a personal problem and go abou conc 


ms 0 rob 
Participate in class discussions of pro le atch eat 
the group; e.g. dating, curfew, ae c = supers 
ers and sisters, school friendships, i prop. 
Write and act in simple plays deumg socio-dsame 
cern to the group. ( Psychodrama a? wi aren 
Participate in round-table discussions. 


View films and react to them. 





of com ‘ 






ptember 1 l anERGIN 


Ag Big, 
| at thes ° Con, | 
youth should h Se are all 


K 


. a` je without Ẹ 
- Exchange accounts of experiences with other people witho! , 


arents, per E 
- Interview teachers, school: officers, students, pa" 


ee, 
ducation4! oa 


R. 





19. Budget 


93, Think critically; 


Ca 


“30 


~~ 





7 one who spe 
tively and respectfully to everyone P 
l tten Hy 7 3 
Listen 4 | 


seriously» i ! titien: 
d par newspaper regularly and intelligently 
10,, Read a ' 


io and ¥.V. programs. 
discuss good radio an re 
21. A in ye distinguish between fact and fiction 
22, inl 


ing con- 
- -y irrelevant conclusions, circular reasoning, ang at 
F- _ from insufficient evidence, employing qu 
ciusi | 
premises. l 


— 


14, Cooperate in the operation of the group mind; abide by 


jority) decisions. P ipri 
25 anem. for evaluating movies, radio pepas 
TV programs, newspapers, magazines, books, and plays. 
26. Apply criteria mentioned in 25. 
7. Develop a worth-while hobby. 
28. Read for sheer pleasure. 
2). Illustrate what is read: make book jackets. 
30. Paint to recorded music. 
ôL. Learn to know the resou 
‘Uching one’s work. 
axe trips in groups. 
Select and practice at least 
35 = * J09 for pay. 
eue letters to prospective employers, newspapers, col- 
88S, radio statio 


0 ns, Magazine editors. 
"duct a forum of 


38 x interviews, 
Wei UP plan of future 
40, p letters of invi 

"source 


rces of the city and use them in en- 


one kind of creative activity. 


be ` e $. 
union vs. non-union “workers. 


activities. 
tation and thanks. ~ 
material 


instructi S, libraries, references after receiving 
41 ‘On and help. : , 


a e ` f 

42. Ide s tapidly and Closely. | 
P 
43 > a 


“sonal problems: recognize that others have simi- 
"as, try to solve them jointly. 


seit with humanity through literature, history, and 


Per 
44, D ‘onal Xperience. 


0 a 
hers P salesmanship through attempting to persuade 
ithout losing one's temper. 


17 


CURRICULUM 


i ies such as draw- 
recognize common fallacie 
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45. 


46. 


- Develop manual skills: s 
- Consciously practice lea 
. Listen appreciatively to music 
. Participate in ballad singin 
. Use the telephone proper] 
. Find one’s place in th 


. Work in an atmosphere co 


- Write meaningful busine 


s artain 4 
- Develop entertainment skills; be able to enter 


s basepa 
- Gain athletic skill in such team games a 


Engage in try-out experiences in ee els g. 
- Explore areas in which people m iT anil 
- Analyze one’s own personality and P 
- Evaluate one’s shortcomings and par oug 
- Develop ethical and spiritual values 





a 74t POINTS 15, temb,. a 
Develop intelligent sales resistance thro h Ss 
between the specious and the real, ugh difer 
Take a detached view of Oneself in. writing- 
and in recounting experiences. Sauto 


Ewing, cookin sh 
dership and E a A “g Crafts 


“ntlating 


Piogtany 


& and choral Singing. 


y; take accurate Messages 


listing one’s assets, 


tter how small, to completion, 


OW pride in workmanship 
tions, cleanliness, orderliness, and rearrangements, 


nducive to good human relation 
ships; plan the establishment of such an atmosphere. | 


utes to learn paragraphing, sentence structure, organization, 
spelling, correct usage. : 


- Handle reference books without mr 
- Engage in grou thinking and deciding. — 
- Do logical thinking about problems of current interest 


a Atenetalizing al 
tinguish between propaganda and fact; editorializing 
News, - group 


as well as listen. 


nais, 
- Develop individual sports skills in sports $U 


croquet. 
ping-pong, handball, badminton, shuffle-board tl þasket 


ball, football, track. hobbies, jobs: 


‘tations in 1 
personal experiences and are 
Gain insights into human relations 
plays, the radio, and TV. 


© group; appreciate One's worth by 7 


. Carry every job, no ma 
- Develop craftsmanship; sh 


- Attempt to improve physical environment through decora- 


ss letters, social letters, and min ` 


} 
2 


$ 


a Am maanu 
r E ek ets oe. a on ee 
an m Zz a > eR =— 
pt trt ertas 


— 


pes? Se 


PO PF et ie ap eer oe 


ery 


i me. ve o 


an fe oY. 


ani sy EFF nee - 


$ 
a 
y 
i 
& 


H 
Y 
$ 
ae! 
| 
J 
l 
¥ 
La 


A 


C T an, Sir al i - 
to greet visitors, introduce people, ask for a 
Learn how ; 


dge into practice. 
a date; ut knowlec 8 ! aas 
dance, panra Sady, recreation, special responsibili 
dget time a , 
71, Bud“. 


ties, and rest. 


\ : 
7. i and with members of the opposite sex. 
the s 


10 


Develop a code of ethics to guide behavior toward one’s | 
1. ev 


ighbors. 

ily, fellow students, teachers, neig 
y cael attempt to develop a well-adjusted perogauiy, 
‘neither too shy nor too aggressive. ott . j 
75 —_ mrien hre for various occasions; e.g. school, 
dance, hike. a Tan E 
16. Help plan a long-term group enterprise designed to satisfy 
-a need felt by most of the group; e.g. orientation to the 
school, courses that should be instituted in the school, 


getting along harmoniously with brothers and sisters, pre- 
paring for college. 


| 1. Participate in the program mentioned in No. 76. 


8. Join an organization like the Boy Scouts or the 4-H Club 
and participate in hiking, socializing, camping, working in 
&toups, administering first aid, working at crafts. , 

Accept the tesponsibility for running projects involving 
other People, : 

8 family n esponsibility Aor making purchases for the 

3 aitend parties, 


n Patties. 
83, >i 


play an instrument. 
7, Travel wit Sent a program of entertainment. , 
* Purpose; e.g., to observe ways of making a 


n the . 
enterprises © of resource material in working out a group 
gy ims, °? 8. librari 


IDraries, museums, pamphlets, recordings, 


C Vities ‘ 
hee i up proj- 
i CB, interys ed to achieve the goal of a gro p p T 
R ks, Cteatiya 5 COrrespondence, trips, use of referen 
V pg : 
“enact toles Ports to the class, running campaigns, 


Order to improve approaches to life situa- 


19 ` 





maintain suitable friendships with members of - 
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- 94, 


95. 
96. 


92. 


93. 


=~ 


aT. 


98. 


99, 


100. 


å. 


20 


IGH POINTS y 

tions; e.g., a misunderstandin 
with someone just met, 
Attempt to fill a role in 
community center, help ra 
Analyze one’s reactions tO success 
recommendations for desirable change, 

. Name a tentative ambiti id: justify eso =: 
tive choices. = me E justify it; describe alterna. 
Discover a personal curiosity; 
conduct the investigation; write 
Apply the scientific method in 
Discover the needs; attitudes, 
of people through role playin 
grams, interviews, and trips. 
Create real situations th 
amenities; e.g. give a party, 
ceptible of wide difference o 
Decide what the causal facto 
that one feels: plan active s 


community |; 


plan to explor 
Or present a cre 
investigating a problem, 


and feelings of other groups 
8, literature, films, ra 


aun forum On a matter sus 
f opinion. 
teps to avert such tension. 


i ch; 
bonds of friendship with someone one likes very mu 
plan to put the suggestions into actual practice. 


life: d 
i s &. 
s W : 
ise funds for a ae ork in; 


€ the atea: 
ative report, | 


rs are in any emotional tension _ 


: *Ptembe, A pr: 
8 With a friend >a 1950) 


dio pro 


at call for -the use of the social. j 


Decide what type of behavior will tend to strengthen the | 


s 


; eactions 
Take notes on what other students say and write ! ) 
to their opinions. 
Summary Chart. i Neds | 
Need l Experiences That Pg: a 48, if 
1. Personality . 2 4 4 8, 2, 12, 14, A0 01 9 gb 1. ‘ 
66, 67, 74, 77, 78, 87, 9% 7 36 95,9 
Development 66, 67, 74, 77, 19; 78, 79, 80, ) 
2. Status 3, 8, 48, 61, 76, 77, /° 
3. Interpersonal aa 39,8 
Relationships: A 6, 14, 72, 78, +4 18, 32, 37, 75, 1, 
4. Human Relations 4, 6, 8, 12, 14, 19, 


97. 
5. Group 3, 8, 14 


0, 123 a 9h 
44, 46, 48, 51, 61, 62 20 97, 
77, 78, 81, 82, 84, 855°», 4 
96,9 


5) 6.7 


73,7 
Membership 59, 60, 61, 63, 271° 


Pe age aa ee er 


5), i | 
48, 57s ‘9 9 
24, 32, 42, 3 78, 86 | g 


afi: ; 
BaT 
4 





4 


f . 


RRICULUM 3 


2 La i 18 19 20, 28, 35, 36, 
1, Basic Skills a ae 42, 44, 46, 51, 57, 58, 78, 89, 
‘ s ' 

b. A — 5 
3, Emotional Sa: 


78, 79, 80, 92, 98. p 

a a 12, 53, 59, 63, 76, 77, 79, 80, 82, 86, 
4, Decisions; 

Responsibility . 89. 


L ing; , 
i e ini 38, 40, 42, 76, 88, 89, n 5 
6. Work Habits 53, 56, 64, 71, 76, 77, 78, 88._ 
7. Ethics. 43, 60, 68, 73, 78. 


8. Spiritual Insights 43, 68. _ 


0, Voraiton 34, 35, 36, 44, 47, 55, 57, 64, 65, 87, 93. 
10. Consumer : | 
Activities 19,45. ~ 
- l. Being HE 
Well-informed 9, 14, 20, 31, 32, 60, 76, 77, 87, 88, 100. 
12, Widening 27, 29, 32, 43, 47, 50, 62, 64, 78, 83, 
~ Horizons . 85, 87, 88, 100. 
13. Creative _ 11, 15, 27, 29, 30, 33, 47, 50, 54, 55, 
14 Pression 62, 64, 76, 77, 78, 83, 89, 90. 
‘euch 17,21 2,43, 48,50 33, 83; 89 


15. Critica] Thinking 12, 17, 2i, 22. 23, 25, 26, 45, 60, 76, 


16. Dee i T. a 
A per Insights 14 43, 69, 87, 88, 90. 
h i l 
° Present High School Curriculum. 


Bardin, Hommittee agreed on the following statements re- 
A, ss ~ present high school curriculum: p 
dire m tonal high school curriculum does not 
B, «7 With the most urgent needs of youth. e á 
l a contrary, certain common classroom experiences 
Cou Eh schoo are characterized by attributes that run 
"Aer to the needs of youth; e.g.. 
4, Sa E Ments are imposed. 
3 “nts regard school work as a chore. —" 
. Ren vation is extrinsic; usually concerned with marks. 


r 
ents examinations are used as an excuse fo 
E Q1 


Ul, 
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POINTS Se 
ubje 
Ege is used aS a rea 


| Strait-jacketed work in ș 

~ 5. Admission to col] 
-  -— matter Mastery, 

6. The teacher js “Omniscient” 


often his work is a combination of hi hit 
‘manship and shrewd 

7. Much of the work Consists of gro 
informational in character. 

8. The teacher is indispensable to a ki 

activity. When the teacher is absent, 
loss for any kind of direction, 

C. Some Subjects, it is tr 


ue, lend themselves to 
of the needs of youth; e.g. a 
= Subject Need of Youth 
1. Health Education B 2, 17. 
` 2. English ; A.1, B 1,7,13,14 
3. Science B 15, l 
4. Mathematics 871,15. 
5. Art, Music, Crafts B' 13, 14. 
6. Commercial Subjects B 9. 
7. Economics | B10. 
8. Civics . A 5. , 
s not taught 
D. In many cases, however, these subjects are 


stan 

from the standpoint of student needs, but from the 
point of the mastery of`static subject ama that g% 

- It cannot be Stressed too strongly, — of the fort 
teaching in any subject area obviates mo 


n | 
0 
anf bar j is sense ter 
oing criticisms. Good teaching in p dents to hint 
mean extreme competence in getting d teat 


ly. GOOF. gig 
‘subject matter faster and more ae a and bite 
means starting with a central need o ung the ne al, $ 
in subject matter as a means of ned and. perso” ve 
et good teaching, broad-visioned ant y oe 
traditional curriculum has much lial core oe á 
when students engage rae pare matter ™ 
projects, they very often find subj clusion al 
essential part of their work. in its cont pe oi 
he Committee was unanimous urse shou! 
some part of the high school j | 


a p Ptemb., gas 
11950) 
rt Matter feg, 


) i 
detective Work. Pressure Sal 


und Coverage and p 





4 


A 
si ~ 


Er, : 
 aMERGING 

” i should 

_ concerne as its main teaching ro and 
fi eiei matter as resource material. 

= 7 Reports of Educators and Laymen. 

rren 


RCL =i- 


H. Cu 


mmittee. ae me! 
i leant ep” Nine Man ‘Commission of the U. S. 
ÖR cation—1949. A l 
— Sigh echoes do not prepare for life. While 
only 20% go to college, the high school program is 
) for this group. | 
a nra as many 680% of the students may 
< receive an inadequate and unrealistic education. Out 
of 614 million high school students, 4 million are not 
getting what they should out of high school educa- 
tion. The Commission’s Recommendations: 
a. A broader curriculum so that all will find educa- 
-tion of some value. : 
b. Reorganization of the curriculum in stich a way 
that a pupil may take the courses which will pre- 
Pate him best for his objectives in life adjust- 
ment, trade, or Other area, ` 


2. Earl T. McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education 
(34th Annual Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. February, 1950) 

The 20 O of 


our high school students who 8o to 
College are well prepared. The 207 who receive 
Vocational trainin 


8 and go into vacations for which 
Cy are trained far 


€ reasonably well. The remaining 
> DOwever, deri 


Schoo] education 


A 


ve little benefit from their high 


cbruary, 1950) 
phere is a high percentage of drop-outs from high 
ann. Students are poor in basic skills. Students 
Prog Poor taste in motion picture, radio, and — 
i ill-prepared to suc- 
“ed in lite. ents are generally i P P 


OQ 


j with the needs of youth, should. use real` 
wi 3 


T pre ri e 
he opinions expr ssed are not necessa ily thos | 
(Note: ; 





n, McGrath's Recommendation: 
3. Jp Nore diversified curriculum. 
le 4 Conard, President San Francisco State Col- 
Ege, (F > 
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——__ HIGH 
Dr. Leonard’s Recommend 
a. Reorganization of 


needs of youth, 


POINTS 


on ee i ee 
ation: 


. me ve a ot 
E of the schools is n 
1950) | pMERG “we believe the business 





b. Memo to college Presidents: « 
serve the needs of 


: Hereaft 
youth, not the dem i 


lop - 
tals, but to- develop 
ch the fundamen : nts 
parr E unen sympathies, and quicken stude 
t ‘ character, 


| “F he finer things in life. . : 
Will | age ne teachers to a e 
- deges," < ands of og, he ideals and aspirations of the co l at 
£ ey l : rooms the idea del conducts his chemistry classes a 
c. Constant meditation of the questions. hat king T 7. Dr. Joseph m High School on a permissive basis 
of youth have Wwe? What should we be doing | Benjamin me that most students go far beyond the 
ions them? p pa at a ; with the resu d ds Ye. 4, e nE 
2 uperintendent Thomas (In Charge of RG Prop r work they WOM 
“What can be done with X-G at a 
be done with able 


my Opinion, has 
and is not worth 
on it unless even 


applied to pupils 


tually, if its value 
of a higher tange of 


‘The most. successful part of the pr 


‘core’.” | This is a 


implications for a much 
the time and effort w 


Pupils can certain 

r pupils... . The X-G Program, i 
larger group 
€ are putting 
is shown, itis 
ability,” 


ogram is the 


aici see See ag 


ap eam 


i | 


icul isi mittee. 
IV. Recommendations of the Curriculum Revision Committ 
n s ‘ 


A. Central needs of students should receive mF —— 
“in the high schools and form the “core”? of the w 


least at one point in the curriculum. 


culum is the ninth year, for 


B. The best point at which to provide this experience curri- 
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cr | i Ogram in which one teacher 1 The idea of an undiffe: entiated ninth year has been 
te ‘ . | 


E l generally accepted by educators. 
«> Class for two or- more periods each day (usually, but. | ‘2 


- The ninth year in junior high schools has been used 

k . . ac) E cae for try-out experiences. D 

Dr Thomas 2 amie ai 3. The ninth “2 is the ideal time for building up a 
- 4homas KRecomme : ] th back 

-a.. Continuation of the X-G Program into the ten es 


year. 


: "i 
b. “that a core be given to more "i er 
- Or two slowest groups (i.e. X-G) me or toon { 
class—either to all general course iiil. 6 $ 
or more normal and honor classes. 


ground on the basis of which students can = 
intelligent decisions regarding which high scho 


- Course to elect; what high school activities fe ef 
enter; what Steps to take to prepare for college; 
to make adjustments i 


was 


n human relations and to ~ j 
ae ari the skills, techniques, ar gee on q a 
i ea “wi X 
teachers are of the opinion that the core es and | later, mecel Ting baik Be Ai l 
ll pupils, especially the 2>™ \ C. Two consecuti iod day for the entire ninth year 
valuable for , Lig iS, | cist | ‘Sue feasible e _ ay . 
- are anxious . ain of g D. i IEA 
>. The experience curriculum has long e ä number f. 7 = most Natural subjects to be used for this wo 
in a number of high A ~e pant om | a 
ninth year students. Dr. Wri choo 


Studies and English. 






l ; for the 
i f a ame teacher should remain with the eed be the 
the core program at Midwood High S i M. | i year, Preferably this teacher should also 
orable, a JN. Y.¢ P. Since ton teacher. dents’ central needs, 
6. Maximilian Moss, President of the e t th OE Otk has to do with stude de available for 
e A f 1949. and M” ts. “ experience curriculum should be made avi 
of Education. pet pe coming more 4M yden all nj 
“Courses of study are 


sts 0 


‘afi year students. 
nter 
be based on the backgrounds and 1 


24 
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ee 7 — 
‘ 


= 
- 


Division that the Plan described in this report be adopted 4 
into operation. 


Ptem 
ted ont e basis ee 
ents as friends ie 


SMO 
€ combined wi Individuals a ated 


G. Teachers should be selec 
interest in stud 


terest should } 


th who] 
ence, competence : 1 se -€SOme S ty. 
efficiency. in teaching, flexibility imaging! infty 
7 n 
H. The teacher may, of course, be ra, 9 3 ii 
ment. Provided by any dep 
I. The teacher should b | att 
banis € in general Sympathy with the 
K. The core areas to j 


ould 
y the teacher. A, pe entirely preconceived 
an Problem is defined, the wor 


Practical, 
-Once the core’ ente 
characteristic of the 
explore areas as a r 
mind reaches decis 
from the group. 


N. A second characteristic of.the work is the keen puro 
fulness of the participants. 


fprise is launched, the outstanding 


esponsibility to the group; the group 
ions; leadership takes its authority 


Conclusion. N 
The Curriculum Revision Committee suggests that The 


sociation of First Assistants recommend to the High d put 


CNOA 
SCHOOLTEACHER 
Each day we send our children in the bus, 
To be the living clay he shapes for us, | ing; 
e have no greater treasure for the Bir pot 
We grant him all we have, except a liv! i pening 
—Rosert D, ABRAHAMS in the Saturaay 





work is its group nature, Committees | 





= 
— 


Real-Life Experiences in the - 
é * i t 
‘Classroom : | i 
ERGH 
SHIRER VAN STEENB! | 
alum Committee of the First Assistants Association 
The eo gs during the 1949-50 school year to a consid- 
devoted his types of experiences that best meet the most keenly 
— of youth. Briefly, these needs were thought to be those 
inin to do with personality development, the gaining of status, 
the aea of effective human relationships, and worthy 
group membership. The article in the preceding pages sets forth 
these needs at greater length. | | 
The Committee also concluded that the best way to meet these 
needs was to place youths in situations that would necessitate real 
life experiences. These real life experiences were to be of such a 
nature as to promote growth in the areas mentioned. 
rp leads naturally to the question: Is it possible to provide 


— 


such experiences ‘through the traditional subjects in the high ~ 


ool curriculum? The Co 


and will attempt to substan 
articles in Hj 8h Points, 


mmittee believes that it is possible 
tiate it through a series of illustrative 


A fella _ A Unit in En glish 


ka class was di i ould . 
ake in their forthcom} Scussing the courses they c 


Made the Point th ng four years of high school. Some students. 

° were not off . certain courses they would very much like to 
the part of th ered. This theme evoked such great interest on 
u e class that all agreed that an interesting enterprise 


o 
fered ii To subject, “Courses I would like to see 


. ~ Class : i 
Various ouga azed itself into committees centering around the 
ar Some of these areas were— 
Automobile Driving 
ress Desion; 
Ball Room Dancin 
Ports Instruction 


i © Amenities 


Decoratin 
This iS the 8 
f 


, first ; 
will ollow „OË a series of reports on the Experience Curriculum., 
n subsequent issues, 


27 
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ePtem 
Were these ber, 19 
1. To confer with the administration Of the scp, 
irmen, and teachers to discover ¢ €asibi| rade advis 
or teaching unit in the Particular field mof Class de 
2. To gain information abo t the hand} PA 
schools, 8 of the Subject th 
3. To gain actual knowledge about the field th 
tion, correspondence, interviews and 


er 
ally and as interestingly as Possible, 
>. To present their find; 


1.. Through participating in d 


students pained a feeling of self-esteem, i 
2. Students exerted effort purposefully throughout the term becaus 
they had a kind of vested interest in the outcome of the work. 
3. Students Maintained worthy group membership because they fel 
an obligation to other members of the committees. It u 
en unthinkable to let others carry their particular repom 4 
4. Students mixed freely and casily in the groups so that aA 
socialized spirit was built up. This stands in contrast to 
atmosphere that often exists in a formalized poe d in order to 
5. Students achieved status because they were all nee : 
insure the successful completion of the investigation. 
At the same 


— 
time, students received motivated Te aie 

Practice in the basic skills. One boy, for example, pe the Spo 

to Mel Ott who had charge of what was known ovement of 

Clinic. (This Organization devoted itself to the ea when ™ 

youth in Sports.) The writer was agog with in 

asked th 


the 
ould 1® 
and con 
Spect it, 


In a similar way, reading, writing, a, a om ee 
Practiced incessantly throughout the term. ing” govi p roup? 
Stoup wrote to the A.A.A.; the “dress ay, oe all b pot 
to magazines such as Mademoiselle and s interview a 
used the library constantly; and all group vi the ont ap 
ties, Ordinary citizens and the personne! w another P? 

In all this time, the teacher acted as jus 
28 


ctermining the wor 


e teacher what improvements could oh Ott W 
tent of the letter to make sure that Mr. 


istenin 
uee 





k of the tem, { 


€ 

wer 

Bg” 
y 





pNGLISH CURRICULUM 


is wider experience, could be IE Sr S 
ecause of = and in supplying resource ma AAN 
of short cu ‘can be worked out in a similar _ skan 

reat many units rthwhile projects that have been 
K jasscs. SOME We io log, a book on teen-age prob- 
“ + ve the creation of ‘i ae picture evaluation, and 
= establishing ae bor boih news and feature values. i 
analyzing newspap ill grow up spontaneously if teachers an 
ant oe ek tam play and select topics that seem 
ive the 

"i eo ae concern to the group. 





ERGIN G 


EM 


who, b 
thinking 


/ 


CSC). 


WONDERFUL MAN 


: ia, “is distinguished from 
“Man,” says The Columbia Encyclopedia, “‘is distinguis x 
other iliita by his brain and his hands.” But there the iiterenee 
would seem to end because he is chicken-livered, lion;hearted, pigeon 
toed. He is treacherous as a snake, sly as a fox, busy as a bee, Spey 
ô an eel, industrious as an ant, blind as a bat, faithful as a ao 
gentle as a lamb, He has clammy hands, the ferocity of the tiger, the 
manners of a pig, the purpose of a jellyfish. He gets drunk as an 
owl. He roars like a lion: he coos like a dove. He is still as a 
mouse; he Ops around like a Sparrow, He works like a horse, He 
is led like g cep. He can fly like a bird, run like a deer, drink like a 
sony like a duck € is nervous as a cat. He sticks his head in 
n 


: ‘xe an ostrich. ik 
coltish an d kits ich. He acts like a 


dog in a manger. He is 
&ets h enish, and stubborn as a mule. He plays possum. n 
an d aS 2 bear, and wolfs his food. He has the memory 0 


iS easily cowed. He ets thirsty as a camel. He is 

ale = S an ox, He as a catlike mk and a mousy ip = 
verything he hears. He acts like a puppy, and is as p a 

is as han ve Struts like a rooster, and is as vain as a Sale at 
th aPpetite, PY as a lark and as sad as an owl. He has a w 


“1. He has 

€ eyes © has a beak fora hose, and arms like an ape. i 

He chatter ak and the neck of a bull. He is as slow as a tortoise 
à buftay m 


f 
~~ a Magpie, He has raven hair and the shoulders " 
yen as He's as dumb aS an ox, and has the back of an ox—he n 
like 4 Badi “San ox, Hes a worm. His goose is cooked. He's crazy 
he is Also 38 (or fox or coot), He's a rat. He's a louse. Of —_ 
The ca. tec a8 @ cucumber, fresh as a daisy, red as a beet, etc.— a 
On Vegetahy Encyclopedia doesn’t suggest that he differs in any way 
les and oth Ora, so we don't go into that. 


Other f E 
—The Pleasures of Publishing 
99 
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Í ‘mean by a few lessons that I h 





How Can Spiritual 
in the Scho " Value 


GABRIEL R. MASON 
Abraham Lincoln High School 


~ Education has been defined a the Fa. , 
individual to his physical a favorable adjustme 


~ 


Ose of i a n 
| deavor to improve his surroundings. : ing ing him 

the spiritual values in education, we m 
included in our school program ?” 

I hold that the artist-teach 

at “teacher can find man o i 
stress the Spiritual values in his daily work. This Sam nee s 
an 


ct any chance to point a moral or adom 
vercrowded curriculum, 


; ave recently observed. l 
Wii a history toom, a teacher discussed John Brown’s Raid. 
ith the help of the class, such information was elicited and 


written on the blackboard, as the date, 1859; the place, Harper’s 


“tty; the aim, to free the slaves; the method, capturing the 


arsenal at Harper’s Ferry in order to arm his supporters 9 
liberate the Negroes of the South by force; the result, he w% 
arrested, tried, found guilty of treason and hanged. ficient; 
suppose that in many classes this information was SU take 
and immediately the next topic—the election of 1860—W? c 
up. But in this particular lesson, the teacher asked a SE slaves 
question: “If alj John Brown tried to do was to free the 


i Mun! p W 
something for which Lincoln has received unlimited prais d. tt 


was he arrested and hanged?” Much discussion _— made: 
centered about aims and methods. Finally the summaty , 
It included four possibilities: ted while f 


Bad aim and bad method (the burglar who is arres 

the act of stealing) es tO esap) 
Bad aim and good method (the forger who et a bomb 
Good aim and bad method (the pacifist who pas 

keep his country out of war) 


30 





SB T. q me 
ol Pro gram? : elude gipit UAL VA 








se 
d good method (the Congressman who introduces. 


od aa for the economic welfare of our citizens) 
legisiaul 


ecognize the fourth, good aim and good 

te only n that can be intelligently sup- 
ohn Brown’s mistake was that he subscribed to the 
d aim but bad method. a 
n E 


The $ 
method, 
ported. J 
bird 600 
‘An eighth term English class was discussing a chapter in 
bar Various pupils narrate the story: Fatty Pfaff, a 
member of Digamma Pi, is so stupid that there is no hope of his 
assing his examination in medicine. His frat brothers prepare a 
ib for him and place it into his pocket. Fatty protests, Saying 
he will not cheat. However, while taking his test in anatomy, he 
makes use of the paper and passes the exam. After these facts 
ae brought out, the teacher asks, “If you had been a member of 
Digamma Pi, would you have made the crib?” Pupils all say 
yes.” The teacher then inquires, “If you needed a doctor, would, 
Jou call on Fatty?” The pupils all vote “no.” An interesting 
discussion then follows on the greater loyalty—to one person or 


othe World. The ethics of the lesson impressed all the students. 
| * * x a a 


* * 


a ‘pom the topic was, “How does the weight of 
€ ori on a burning a metal in air compare with the weight 
ONtainin 7 metal?” While waiting for the red-hot crucible 
be S ash to cool before reweighing, the teacher took a 
weigh roble result. All the 33 pupils voted that the ash 
Mote than the. When the ash is weighed, it invariably weighs 
„sion that pp enal metal. The class'is startled. In the dis- 
K S j; ae the teacher stresses the importance of know- 
i Ons a e based © idea that the majority may be wrong when 

alty o “tvation, On preconceived notions, incomplete data, or 


Ina 
eash 


oa 
& 
D 


* x * 

ass, a lesson was given on imagi- 
of ti Particular ris inquired about the practical use, and one 
that + for Mather S Sheer, boldly stated that it was a waste 


Dan ; = * 
ù Inter . 
bo? Umbere “diate algebra cl 


Wireg $ isolated £ ticians to work out highly intricate theories 
haq, s an fom the world of reality. The teacher in- 


s told n° ha heard of Sir William Hamilton, No one 
“m that he was a great Irish mathematician who’ 


3) 
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lived in the early part of the 19th century, Once he : 11959 
fore the Royal Mathematical Society on the thesis ; ‘iy | be. 
j is more or less than j times i. In ordinary numbers A L times 
mean 5 times 7 is more or less than, but not equal to z s, Would 
The pupils laughed; but the teac 


t her went on to sa that eh, 
imaginary numbers Hamilton proved his 


oint to 
above. The instructor then showed how years later ph E to 
using this theorem, i.j is Sreater or less than A an. YSicists 
* minus quantities to stand 


k k Jl, and allowin 

for opposite directions, applied it to 
physics and developed from it the 
Herzian waves, Clerk Maxwell’s 


adel 


dynamo, high tension Currents, 
epoch-making discoveries in 
S; radio, radar a evisi 


young students. 
* $- * $ $ 


In a biology class, a lesson on evolution was given. One girl 


stated that she could not accept the idea of evolution because it 
clashed with her religious views. Other students wondered how 
she could disregard the evidence which had been presented to a 

~ Class. As the discussion became more heated, the teacher on 
Out that no one has the tight to attack the honest beliefs o “ 
other person. We may disagree, but by the same token we m 


: ; . hich 
allow others to disagree with us. In a subject like evolution, w 
1S considered controversia 


is another 
accept the beliefs of the scientists. After all, there 1s 


; e fe 

world of religion and faith. Perhaps the two views ii c 

conciled. All we can do is to present objectively the o y to 

Evidence available and leave it to each student aea ribe el 

decide whether to accept or reject it, or to wait a diverge™ 

ightenment which may help to reconcile the apparently 

views, 

+ * 8 *#  * rd a Global 

A lesson was being given on a project called gee e ‘ail 

Viewpoint.” Committees had been appointed wre many COV p 

ture, music, art and other cultural contributions 0 bee 


; stions tS 
tries represented by our cosmopolitan city. Suggé taura, 


d res 


; ‘ew an ji- 
made as to places to visit, people to interview „able exP° 


, ‘ val 
to dine at. The reports made by pupils of their v4 
32 ` 








sp pit AL 





Te ipii and Greek peddlers, and returned from their 
Jewish 5 


trips Wi 
hood of man. 


me thers 
l, the school cannot insist that © 





| ` 
ES © a e 
pe sting. These included visits to the Chinese 
were most a wherein the pupils found themselves a 
n the BO $ ' 


race; and to the 
Theatte O minority among hundreds of another : 


: d a group of 

in Harlem, where they discovere 
Cinisi < gkko orthodox Jews. They had talked to 
roes who > Tnit restaurateurs, Turkish coffeemakers, 


+h a better understanding of the meaning of the brother- 


j judi ing dis- 
ish class, the subject of race prejudice was being 
vat fie the pupils had read Countee Cullen’s poem, entitled 
Incident: . 
Once riding in old Baltimore, . 
Heart-filled, head-filled with glee, 
I saw a Baltimorean 
Keep looking straight at me. 


Now I was eight and very small, - 
And he was no whit bigger, 
And so I smiled, but he poked-out 
His tongue, and called me, “Nigger.” 


l saw the whole of Baltimore 
From May until December; 
Of all the things that happened there 
T ats all that I remember. 
e 


On ; 
in °F the Students thought that there was too much emphasis 
suche Put on ta edi 5 


eviden . Scrimination, and that in our city there _ ; 
the Senj a ; n reply another boy, who was chairma ba 
"ent hot ls a Ommittee, told the class of his visit to se ie 
wi cos of vaere he had inquired about dates, size of abe eral 
*tangemens P n each case when he was ready to make A 
Sils in the ® he ‘Nquired whether a number of Negro pa 
WA Jes f vould be welcome. In only one instance was 

m 


€ other five, there was the hedging poena 

c otel y personally he had no objections; but ntract 

"ld be sin Uld be displeased, and for that reason no CO how 
'8ned, er participants in the discussion showed 0 
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~ lessons on Darwin, Davy, 


Van Dyke’s Work 


i Joaquin Miller’s Columbus 





| HIGH POINTS | 


[Sepang ors 
unfair and undemocratic such. attitudes are j ? ember, 1950 


apparently subscribes to the doctrines iy perica k 
brotherhood among the peoples of Petes Eriendsh i 
national origins. : cteeds, Colore and 


I aor 5 : 

_1 could go on to speak of inspirati | 

lifting, friendly school atmosphere, of tee emblies, Of the y 
enthusiasm, and deep faith, who, haka- ers of 
Spinoza, Fox, Emerson, or Felix Adler he ; 
discover his inmost self and guide’ him ee age the h 
standing of the meaning, worth, and digni Sympathetic under. 


* 


rner, the self-sacrifice of Sidney C 

’ ~ t > ` 
TR we Chambered Nautiles = 

“Build thee more statel i Pis 

: l | y Mansions, O my soul’); 
Henley’s Invictys (“I am the master of my fate, ee 
I am the captain of my soul”); 
( na let me dare forget © 
e bitter ballads of the slums”); 
Hovey’s At the End of the Day (“Here's to the greater tomorrow, 
That is born of a great today ); 


McCrae’s In Flanders Field s- 


(“To you from falling hands we eo 
The torch; be yours to hold it hig? 7” 


(“Let me do my work from day to day, Scart li 
lin is is my work, my blessing, not my t 
Kipling’s Recessional (“Lord God of Hosts, be with Lt 
M ma i Lest we forget, lest we forBe ino 
atkham’s Lincoln (“The grip that swung the axe a cet’) 
Was on the pen that set a peop 
. that world 
(“He gained a world; he ati ant) 
Its grandest lesson ‘On; $% who 


ef 
But I must stop here. In the story of the grasshOPF sed PY 


feared a cold and lean winter, we are told how he Wa? 
340 


. gimir AL V 


Whose Wee uP through 





bans 


e himself into a cockroach. Then he could spend 

ant tO pe good food in a warm kitchen in the fąrmer’s 
the wine ee rasshopPél inquired, “But how do I transform my- 
nous. - A ak ?” Thereupon the ant bluntly told him he 
m lied him with the general idea, and now it was up to 
~ oe out the details. RA AN ee ge de 

| realize that all I can do*within the limitations of this article 
is to point out a few general principles, especially that spiritual 
values are most important in education, and that they can be well 
stressed in innumerable lessons in .our secondary schools. 


CN DEON 


THE OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY 


© Wy P ieg 
lied + “me not follow Pontic politics too closely, but every schoolboy 


now how Mithrid wn es . 
beatae’ tidates Eupator, the Mithridates of histo , 
fomded oe sbi age when normal boys may be in the fourth ee 
and fought the Ros lived largely on antidotes (we used to think), 
~Sulla, Lucullus and Pompey” on for a generation, taxing their best 


—T. R. Glover in Greed Byways 
IC NOG) | 


During TIME 
admi Italy I remember once talking to a peasant 


i 
“We the ¢ anol daughter was sitting under an olive tree. I 


I 
€ call and asked her n 
l smiled her \malasvinta.”* ae 


“he Said poy at me with clear contempt. “We are not town 
E€ ve pot time.” i 
—Anita Daniel in the New York Times 
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The Antiquarian’s Corner 


rest, or lie without till 
Of idleness is the true 


sabbatical year. 
_ Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 


tiquarian, who comes under “ 


Sabbatical from all scho 
assign himself a leave f 
Farewells Should be 


ol duties at this time, but he is free to 
rom other activities. 
brief, and the Antiquarian has been = 
ing On too long. It has been a great deal of fun for the ho by 
quarian to write the Corners. The Antiquarian thanks al ` from 
letter or in person have expressed the pleasure they pe 
reading the columns. High Points travels all over ee to 
and the Antiquarian was amazed to learn that he was ferences 
teachers from Canada and Texas when he spoke el 


Out of town, H. Lass, the 
In closing, the Antiquarian pays his respects to om eration e 

outgoing editor. His friendly and appreciative : line mon 

couraged the Antiquari ng 


an to meet an peman > for he _ 
after month. A. H, Lass was truly the ideal edito slopes beat" 


‘ elo 
returned to the Antiquarian those large manila env i 
a politely worded rejection slip. 


f you. | 
ve atque vale. A pleasant school year to ae Hig a 
MORRIS ROSENBLUM ` Samuel J. 7! 
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: Films of Special Interest 


lm 
, tion pictures are reviewed or teachers by the fi 
mo 


f ticu- 
(Exce? a the School and Theatre Committee. Further partic 


vei hool. 
air obtained from the S.T.C. representative in your s¢ ) 
lars may 


: London Films: at the 
The Happiest Days of Your = Vile Carnegie) 


mugger as usual! Let us see what can be accomplished - 
“Hugger- 


; haha.’ . | 
a pangs = loss for words in a comedy ty eo 
Eremi Aa wrote Kind Hearts and a aia i Hap 
iohtf illi : he situation in . 
i Launder-Gilliat farce; but t n in The He 
ee Dien You Life does seem to call for something special. 


" Itis the beginning of the fall semester at Nutbourne College, and 


the Ministry of Education has just committed a masterly nwar 
of programming. Brouhaha (Fr., uproar) is only one blast s 
tumpet from the redoubtable headmistress of ah ne 
school for girls (motto: Effort, St. Swithins, Effort!) w = = 
learns that she must share the accommodations at Nut pia 
which have been strained since the days of Henry the Eighth, wi 
a large school for boys (motto: Guard Thine Honour). 4 ie 
Since Miss Whitchurch is played by Margaret Rutherford, : 
Medium in Noel Coward’s Blithe S pirit, and the headmaster o 
Nutbourne, Wetherby Pond, is played by the inimitable Alastair 
rie < resulting affray is beyond description. There are ovet- 
ones of James Th 
t nothin 
aning away the rugb : 
Parents, Or Mr. Pond moaning about a “monstrous Cee die 
me as he teaches mixed metaphors to his boys while 
po hins acrosse team bounds up and down the — adi 
Nathe ate sways between the two. Miss joia din ie 
dor satne masters into their own common room 1b the girls, 
Mr, poss for St. Swithins. After a breakfast cooked T is $ Esh 
cake t n enjoys a moral victory when Talbot oes parents 
and © his Uncle, who is an analytical chemist. Su The woes 
Not FS of both Schools descend for a Se ean ich 
land weet that their children are co-educating. i Sow. Bor Gis 
frengi " Pond devise a program for a special gece snide 
tours, yt Plausible afternoon they conduct ou | girls’ school 
> Clockwise and counter-clockwise, of a model § : 
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urber’s “The War between Men a nego z 
& has ever been seen quite like Miss Whitchur e 
master’s pin-ups to one of her § 
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— __ GH Po 


and a model boys’ school. Thou 


special school days go. 
again, magnificently, to 
and headmistress cont 
start a program of se 


makes The Happiest Da 
general level of literacy. 
prime example. _ 


The Glass Menagerie — (Warner Brothers film the 
2. . Tennessee Williams play) 
` If you did not see the play, you will find Warner Brothers’ mo- 
tion picture: of Tennessee W 


Menagerie, 


emplate going off togeth 
condary education there. 
The plot of The Happiest Da 


5 O Your , . 
lighter than a St. Swithins fish cule “fe, consid 
- pace and fun. Behind the smo 
these teachers, administrator 

Rutherford and Alastair Sim 


h i : aie [September 1950 
Foo & Inspired, it is NOt Succe 

it its end, when the Minis Ssful as 
bring chaos out Of disorder €Y Moves 


> SOMastes 


erably 
Cture’s 


e, hardly suggests the pj 

g of British eh me ni 
S, parents, and pupils, Matar 
are a constant delight. But what 
ys of Your Life such a 800d thing is its 
Civilized farce is vety rare, and this is a 


illiams’ tenuous drama, The Glass 


more than a cut above most things around. It has one 
of Jane Wym 


handicappe 
Kennedy is su 
marine without 
(Tennessee W 


poetic and ful] 
screen, 


an’s delicate and moving characterizations, as the 
d young girl who creates her owh world. — 
perb as her brother, who escapes to the ma 
escaping from his mother and sister. The ang ¥' 
illiams’ own adaptation, with Peter Baie bi 
of comment on the people, surely unique 


° ‘ , 4 e camera 
Irving Rapper's direction, Max Steiner's music, the cams 
and the 


editin 
We are told took 
Perhaps the burden of 


i i ion, W 
& are all exceptional. The entire product 
two years, shows care and taste. 


e 
5 z ° ase for 
“art” has been carried in this ¢ 


R" ° e screen. 
good reason; The Glass Menagerie is not suited A D 
e play one was mesmerized by Laurette Taylor s V 


In the monotonous role 
descent. The s 
ginative and nonliteral ; 
absent husband lit up sy 
joyed the whole as tour 


very profound meaning in the lines. á 
In the movie the trick doesn’t quite come 


tony y 
e mon” wing 
rence, an excellent actress, struggles ags a Amanda W 
very trying characterization. The new scrip 
38 ó 





jncan 
of Amanda Wingfield, she was 1 


yma" 
F f vi 1ece was 
taging of Tennessee Williams mood-p! the 


pait Se = 
at times, as when the po ; e 


mbolically, it was even an o was 99 
de force and forgot that t% w 
ff. Gertrude of 4 





















fl 


: x hey 
very real dingy a 
j moving Í papa =A actual shoe warehouse, sending 
fe gon ou 


Paints iness college. 
, . ly-visualized busine 
driving ™ peed tests in a completely 


i o static, descrip- 
daughter tO Pe the play must have felt it was to 


The nee s 
tive, Sy™ 
fe dance symb 


i . vin 
r ea the characters are not clarified; they are less moving 
Curious Ys 


; Id ollec- 
- the nonliteral stage play. —_ ba ieee oa no 
in of her seventeen ag eA casing, ees daughter Tais 
evocation, but naj — : Dale 
mee io niemen Caller is more in — v tm 
Carnegie than of the dream world. ... . Perhaps = : per 
gerie belongs on the screen in another style entirely; exp À 
tic, cinematically daring. l . that 
gm these bleak observations, this PR 7 oad i very 
a large group of students who previewed the x ae a 
moving.. They had not seen‘ the play. And in the c t of her- 
Laura, the poignantly self-conscious young girl drawn ou 


rà by the Gentleman Caller, they saw someone they felt very 
close to. 3 


| at the end is carried into a real dancehall called 7 
ol a $ 


/ 


Distant Journey (The Czech film: “Ghetto Terezin”) 
he audience 


J ; watching Distant Journey (“Ghetto Tersi } 
a did not breathe until it was over; we still do not rr” ~ y 
- ria it. No motion picture that has come out of the “ 
vans been so Overwhelming. After you have seen it, you Wl 
who! Know the Story of th der the Nazis, the six million 
WhO were q ty OF t e Jews under i > I. fe eeets 
iS mote th “sttoyed, in the images of this film. The sp par 
T an that of obscene history; it is the spell of pne 
| , ther 90 scene of explicit violence, no cast of Nazi > = 
bels, qy,- S the whole lot of them in the newsreels: Hitler, = 
in Pi ess. In the other shots are the people who 
i ade into a twentieth century inferno. 
Ut =e dh Curney has few familiar bes no hackneyed T 
eş 8 It shows is the inevitable and final pem By = 
Oing: Outside Terezin, for instance: those going i ei of 
Uh com ye Coming in, with their worldly goods. It is a him 
Sug aplete human ce i f an enormous event, such 
8estive n comprehension of an acs. subhi 
Power in every original stroke, such cam 
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iterali iy. Evn 25 
ic: they have striven for literalism and reality 
olic; 
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il 
i "pe —_* gin oe POINTS [Septemp | 
- -and inspired directing and editing, that there ; €", 1950) 
effect on the spectator. r S00 limit : 
Since superlatives are wearying as well - 
only urge you not to miss the ‘il “i wili sing, We can 
what you see, and you will not be able to for ie 
We do not know what person 
member longest; we 
delicate and charmin 


and the Aryan she has married, and passing h; a ete 
tive, futile, terrible gesture of blessing meri eit a hi ani} 
, to live at all, in the time of the men , 
Nor can we forget the mad old man draping himself in 

terial that came for the Jews,” or the Orchestra that Played as the 
transport started out, or the music lesson that went on and on as 
the man sat in his‘ library an » Weighing the transport 


against the leap from the Open window. Like so many of the re- 
markable actors in Distant Journey, this man does not speak, yet 
we know him from his face as we know ourselves. bo ag 


“the ma. 


Among the Best (Current films worth seeing) 
Difficult Years, the Italian film directed by Luigi Zampa, a7 
English titles by Arthur Miller and narration by John — 
Lopert). A frequently ironic and moving account of a 7 
amily in the last ten years of Fascism, and the price “ae ft 
clerk named Alda Piscitello, the “little fish” in every aiti 
his Fascist party uniform. . . . Sunset Boulevard, cag if ric 
and Billy Wilder's picture ( Paramount) with Gloria ee hard 
von Stroheim, William Holden, and others. Teas = ‘singly = 
Clever, adult, and thoroughly entertaining, with rie Mer i 
ackneyed treatment of the main characters. . . - Brando at 
ley Kramer Productions), also adult; with aes fed on sweets 
Paraplegic hero who (like Emerson’s hero) “is no Island (RKO): 
as/ Daily his own heart he eats.” . . . Treasure with enous’. 
Walt Disney’s all-live-action version of nea lease you" 
it to please al] your smallfry, though not enough to p™ me 
ard Stevensonian, . High > 


RUTH M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln 





‘Brooklyn, has relied upon the group-dis 


High Points 
RACE SUICIDE IS OUT 
have I read) do some foresee | 
us | 
trophe: » Da 
foes oe will caus the bombs will smash— 
om earth to corpse and ash. 


' ivè it 
h in my mind I can conceive it, 
aa a my heart I can’t believe it; 
Man’s not so charged, for mr i and pelf 
‘ll knowingly destroy himself . . . i | 
A ‘Rasen Brooklyn Technical High School 


THE USE OF DISCUSSION 66 AT A FACULTY CONFERENCE 

The Committee on Conferences of Junior High School 29, 
cussion process ever since 
the committee was entrusted with the responsibility of planning 
faculty conferences. In general, these facu 
lowed the pattern of Professor 

si or Purposeful Discussion 


Eduard C. Lindeman’s Dynamic 
lems, through causes of the pro 


procedure: working from prob- 
tions All of blems, ‘to possible solutions and 

en pettin he the problems chosen as conference subjects have 
boards for dis A teaching Situation of the school. As spring- 
Onstrations ale the committee has used speakers, films, dem- 
Moked out wally Specialists. The program seems to have 
ate 


ittee „© 0 improve ¢ 
Mittee on Conferes he facul 


Ces decided 
f Meeti 
: Junior hi sting. Th 


ty conferences further, the Com- 
to experiment with Discussion 66 
h © problem chosen was: What should 
am’ of ae Schoo] Standards with the advent of the ‘New 
PRE “ation in the elementary schools? 

ARATIO 


down 4 S. To Prepare for Discussion 66, we had to 


he 
Ce set Seneral problem into more specific ones. A sub- 


l Wh UP the £ Hai ; 
at sh ollowing quest : 
=, Should be Our stand rip estions 


ards for promotion? 
Marep tevje P 


iy The Stor Y Of A Discussion Program, High Paints, 
1949 “4 K, Re d 78-80, 


65, “Mann, Faculty Conferences Can Be Interesting, June, 


4) 


lty discussions have fol- _ 
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2. What should be our standard 
3. What should be our st 
poses? 


4. How do the standards of behavior (lan 
etc.) of the Junior High School a i court 


mins 

S of conduct for Ress, p er, 1950 

andards of Proficiency for Mn. cho 
t 

pur. 


: esy, health , 
9 comm A hab 
_ Of the larger community? s uny compare with ihe 
5. What standards of behavior Should be set ; l 
students? Set in atti 


tudes for our 
These questions were mimeographed and distribu 
faculty two weeks in advance of the meeting date. This was d 
to allow time for the teachers to do Some reading and gather thei 
thoughts before the conference. | 
The use of Discussion 66 also required some advance prepara- 
tion in the library where the meeting was to be held. Six tables 
were placed together to form one large “board room” table. Else- 
where in the library, five tables were marked off with signs bear- 
ing numbers from “1” to “5.” Six chairs wete placed around each 
table. Chairs also surrounded the large conference table and a 
copy.of the agenda was located before each chair. The addition 
of coffee, cake and candy completed the arrangements. 


ted to the 


THE MEETING. The faculty convened around the ma or 
ference table. Immediately, the moderator explained to — E 
that he was going to experiment with Discussion 66. : i ip 
Out that Discussion 66 might have certain advantag 


en he | 
. > e Ces. l 
proaches which were used in previous conferen 


continued: 


a , tions on ouf agent 

You will note that there are five questi — which ¥ 

These questions will be divided among pee be compos 

will create in a few minutes. Each committee be ov! 

of six members. what should Pe a 
“Committee 1 will discuss the problemi, Ws the P oe 

standards for promotion?’ Committee 2 wi for Report © P 

‘What should be our standards of conduct 

Poses?’ And so on, il] meet °" cipce 
ois, the agenda indicate, the committees Wh Tysons 

ously and will have only six minutes » discussion, Pee you 

that isn’t very much time for a complete short minutes 

in your remarks, Remember, in the six 

have two tasks, 


42 





, - Ceeded to their tab 


gil 


e 


NCE TECHNIQUE 


coNFERE a chairman who will report to the entire group 
€ 2 ¢ 
"First, choos 





si dly, try to make specific recommendations to the ad- 
"Secon ? 


tion of the school as to the standards which should be - 
ministratto 


oF uture. . 
sine “ee cross-section of thinking and a broad inter- 

“To Co inion, we will create our committees by Counting 
ape hë table. All those who get the number r’ will go 
i Table 'T and will constitute Committee ‘1. Those with 
number ‘2’ will settle at Table ‘2’ and become Committee ‘2. 


“Will the committee chairmen please try to confine summaries 
to one minute each. 


“This is an experiment and it may or may not work. Let’s try 
tout. Are there any questions?” - 


There were no questions. The faculty “counted off” and pro- 
les ‘for the discussions. 


\OMMITTEE MEETINGS. The faculty got down to business 
mediately, It was exciting to watch the intense participation 
Was soon taking plac 


i € at each of the five tables. Everyone 
volved Was aware of it. 


z ue amatic was taki l derator 
leq Time” on üi phase e place. Regretfully, = mo 


of “Discussion 66.” 

aige able REPORTS, As the faculty reconvened around the 

a ‘the by Was a buzz of conversation, which had been 

wit 1 ere ashore of the conference, The chairman . 
teq aske to Sj a is t erio 

Was ie at Purpose. report within the one-minute p 


lty 
» Woy -‘Scussion after each report, the facu 
Commins ia Id not be limited, P 


at 
kak, Report ould -be our standards for promotion?” 
nt 
3 TA ; considered: 
* Inte ability a a? 
3. tga sence quois hild should be matched against himself 
$ Ense of » reading level, language handicap 
i 0 so 
era Mtendance’ veaibility 


$ . 
co U t aii coe (generally no promotion for truancy) 
Mitte 5 Entered i was 
W 


th the consensus of opinion that promotion policy 
at shoujg pest interests of the children involved. 


Our standards of conduct for report card purposes?" 
43 





There was a feeling in the air that - 
g dra . 
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tenn HIGH P 
Chairman's Report— 
Elements to be considered: 
l. Attentive work habits 
` 2. Courteous behavior 
3. Respect for self and others 


4. Spirit of cooperation 
5. Self-control- 


General Diseussion—Conduct ra 
subject teachers. The average 


O ; 
INTS September 1954) 


tings should be given 


` for each 
of these rat Student by 1, 
cad | nn should be placed on te W 
Committee 3—“What should‘ be our sta _ 
cael >” r | 5 ndards of proficiency for TePOrt card py 
Chairman s Report— 


Difference of opinion: 


- EITHER proficiency ratings should be based 
OR 1. Children should be grouped accordin 
ficiency in the group. 
2. Distinction should be made at th 

child should be separated from the normal group. 
General Discussion—Differences of opinion on the philosophy of grouping were 
expressed, | 


Connie 4—"How do the standards of b 


its, etc.) of the Junior High School 29. 
larger community?” 
Chairman's Report— 


Standards of behavior for th 
every respect because of: 
1. Language barriers 
2. Underprivileged home conditions 
a. Economically 
b. Educationally 


o felt th 
General Discussion—This report was challenged by Peale z not depre 
ences in cultural patterns should be understood by the p in attitudes * 
ommittee 5—“What standards of behavior should we | 
students?” ; 


Chairman’ s Report— 


1. Cooperation . 

2. Courtesy 7 
3. Carefulness of dress 

4. Preparedness 

5. Fairness 


These could best be taught by example and teacher ar 
children to emulate. 


" < ent. 
General Discussion—There was general agreem 


on individual mental ability; 
& to ability and rated on pro 


ehavior (language, courtesy, health 
ommunity compare with those of the 


j 


z 


en l 


that the cone y 
ACTION. Some members of the faculty felt 


d 
should be continued until all the —_ “reside 
had been resolved and the faculty ha 


ich ha «cuss A 
the children on the basis of the standards W e dS ts, 


ntinue pe 
"It was suggested that rather ee andle both 
might be better to create a committe 
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pLF-E 


e fourth-year level. The retarded 


e Junior High School 29 community are lower 1 | 





at difer- j 


fol 
set xa “ai 


0 e | 
ces OF ‘ypa | 
ifferen to 





dé SERVICE ee 


„mittee Of 


from volunteers: 


LUATION. Before the meeting was adjourned, the 
VA oe 

tor asked for criticisms. a ae ee 
podera s general satisfaction with Discussion 66. P 
ko pira n principal expressed approval. 
a estions were made for revising the technique. It was 
ough that perhaps the subject for this type of conference should 

ou 


' þe mote specific. It was also suggested that instead of the com- 


mittees discussing different questions, all the committees might 
discuss the same questions. 


All agreed that the Committee on Conferences should continue 
to use Discussion 66. 


CONCLUSIONS. Effective group discussion depends upon so 
many factors that a good technique alone will not ensure a suc- 
cessful experience. Nevertheless, for faculties which are endeavor- 


ing to develop the smooth functioning of the group process, Dis- 
cussion 66 se 


ems to be an excellent device for hastening progress. 

It conserves time—the conference took just one hour. It is clear- 
at and definite — al] contributions were pinpointed on specific 
hw It acts as a psychological warm-up—there was 100% 
mi very early in the conference. It aids in group think- 
group i as Concise summaries clarified ideas. It leads i 
e faculty [e Fino Steat degree of “involvement” on the part o 
© the Bteb wen feeling of responsibility for a concrete solution 
Standards - “m and hence to the creation of the Committee on 


hers | 

complete O? 66 can help to make faculty conferences short yet 
A | 

kiisi BLUMENFEip Junior High School 29 

AN Exp 


n Septe IN SCHOOL-COMMUNITY COOPERATION , 
^ Dew ertr 1949, a group of our junior girls embarked To 
eto p ticular activity, the theme and spirit of which 1s 
be Ommunity. It is known as the Community Service 


. § muni 
of Bro; = a " school is the only all-girls’ academic high school 
the boron, 


eh. community is comprised of virtually every area 


AS 


srandards representing diverse views, was set up | 
tan ’ . 
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Mae ah T ara cace POINTS Si 
Each member of this group of volunteers h ember 
average of twò hours per week after school " b CVoting 
days and Sundays at various institutions aoe and on =u! 
variety of personal services to su ere she at 


lemen 
tions’ staffs. Each girl selects Z ae der a) of t © INstity. 
which to serve, but once the choice is made, sh 5 in hin W 
her voluntary responsibility faithfully, Pledges t 

The idea for this project stemmed from the realization th 
personal sacrifice of time. and energy, however smal 2 
of people in unfortunate circumstances is rewardin e Pehl 
Scores. In addition to other concomitant values which dali i 
tion in a later paragraph, the most satisfying phase of the ai 
has proved to be the subordination of the F 
the light of this widened social experience, the girls have set for 
themselves new standards of values regarding what is right, what 
is good, and what is important! 

The Community Service Corps was begun on an experimental 
basis with only fifth termers participating. This semester it in- 
cludes fifth and sixth termers, and it will be expanded until all 
students in the junior and senior years are eligible for enrollment. 
It consisted of forty-seven members at the beginning; “aane 
increased to eighty-five at the end of last term; the Corps ie 
Proudly boasts of a membership of one hundred and seventy 

` girls! 


À i insti- 
INSTITUTIONS SERVED. The types and en í a ea 
tutions with which the Corps is cooperating are varied. 
volunteer may work with a group which holds sp hemi 
her, and at a place located reasonably near her ‘he togethe! 
lowing are the institutions where the members se 
with a few details about the services they sT Blind, a 

(1) New York Institute for the Education f elementary ° hod! 

Walton girls read to blind students © with the! . 
and high school level and assist them where ° 
study assignments. te Blind, W tet 

(2) Society a the Relief of the Debina ents, wt ot 

Service Corps members read to ee and offe! casts ° 
for them, act as shoppers and gu and in maoy 
tionship in the form of conversation, € 
being sympathetic listeners. 
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“(oNMUNITY 


girls’ own problems, In ` 


| oÉ songs at the Socie 


€ group i : 
S . 
=] interest for. | Genera} rganized on a club basi 
he 10 












SERVICE 3 a . 
valle School for the Blind, where Community Service 
(3) La 8 embers visit on Sundays with children who do not 
Corps M New York City and who do not go home for 
reside ad Our pupils take the boys and girls for walks 
m th play games with them, read to them, and tell 

in "i 
Ta Melrose House, the Claremount Community Center, 
i the Bronx House, and the Hebrew Children’s Orphan 


Home. At these neighborhood centers the girls have been 


assisting the staffs in a variety of capacities: organizing 


« A A s 
athletic games and tournaments, teaching dancing, in- 


structing the children in simple arts and crafts, and most 
important of all giving personal attention and love to 
these ‘youngsters who need both so acutely. 
(5) House of the Holy Comforter, and the Beth Abraham 
_ Home for Incurables. Here the girls do reading, letter- 
writing, feeding, and serve as general morale-boosters. 
In addition to these regular services, the girls plan and execute 
me ‘vents for the shut-ins at several of the homes. Fifty mem- 
ts of the Walton High School Choral Club presented a program 
ty for the Relief of the Destitute Blind at 


year, 
Preparing a variety sh 


derived n ntiier and th 


hristmas time last 
now 


OW, soon to be given at the House of 
e Beth Abraham Home. The pleasure 


ing which i “se performances is equalled only by the joy of 


> “Xpetienced by the participants, 


s and is chartered by the 


r > . 
Present male zation. It has elected student officers and is at 


Pins for " "S Plans for t 


i e design and order of special insignia 
| bain p> Members, gj S P 


dente ‘Om all _ Signed Parental consent statements are 
of o ication participants. Each member is given a formal 


i ta Ice, both a on which are recorded the dates and hours 
Sea à 


ha A institute are countersigned by a member of the 
iy Size the om n at which the service is done. These cards 
ate nd thus eigen Certification of the project as a school activ- 
ieee at the — 28° reliability on the part of the girls. They 
a On the tie of the Semester, as a basis for recording 
Pope p Publici dents’ character cards. The activities of the 
ms, la r Periodically by means of special assembly 
nned by the members 
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A special entertainment committee is ` 
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—— HIG p 
In addition to the obviou 
service rendered where it 
become evident. 
(a) The activity has fostered within its me 
ment of social awareness and of in 
poise in dealing with peo 


ple, particularly wit, ; 
different from themselves with respect _ ind 


OINTS September, 195 
us Worth of this Project in 
is needed, Several oth 


etms 
er values Hg 
Mbers the ey 
lop. 
cased facility af 
stance, and physical abilities. 
(b) There have been several 
Corps have revealed a vo 
of the work being done. They have, for 
desires to investigate social work, oc 


and nursery-school teaching as possib 
graduation. . 


(c) The Community Service Cor 
character building. For exam 


remark made by one of the’ girls who serve at the Society 
for the Relief of the Destitute Blind: “Frankly, I never 
used to be very reliable, but now, somehow, I am changing. 
Miss —— expects me every Tuesday afternoon to take her 
for a walk. She waits for me so anxiously that if I don't 
80, I almost feel guilty!” - ii 
(d) Some of the lastais are non-sectarian; some qi 
tarian; some are inter-racial. One of the ra e 
warming and inspiring aspects of the project has olunteets 
cross-sectional nature of the backgrounds of the v 


- i me ression 0 
serving at each place. Is this not a realistic express" 
brotherhood in action? 

MURIEL C. Kovinow 


instances wher 


© Members of th 
Š ý e 
cational interes 


t in certain phases 
example, expressed 
cupational . therapy, 
le Occupations after 


; | 
Walton High Scho? 


HOW VALUABLE IS HOMEWORK? 


geal 
this inv 

THE OCCASION OF THE PROBLEM. For yen ad puden" | 
gator had been wondering how so many evening scho¢ at hom 


‘no WOL 
were able to achieve high marks without doing 


he 
that 
ults SO 
However, these people were for the most part ad 


sapal 
problem was put aside. ver, the ™ ed 
When my a entered high school, Ties gettin a 
of the problem struck home with great force. mpleting 2 | not P 
at 2 a.m., both father and daughter, without yen. i could 
work assignments, the necessity of doing som 
48 








Chu 


ividuals T 
age, citcum. i 


ps is rich in Opportunities for 
ple, consider the following -f 





EWORK 
The re 


» HO 


igorous petition of the Fathers’ 
of, The result ze of authorities is Minint all homework 
p persuaded That might have been the end of the matter, for 
p weekends, ed was not a public school, but the idea still 
p“ komesar worthwhile? Finally, the project was 
m the doctorate at New York University. 
ac 


put 


ove 


> purpose of the investigation was to find 
ee ffect on: a) achievement in 
+ whether homework had any e 
oda studies abilities and b) achievement in the specific subject 
of economics and American history and government. The <= 
ment was limited to sixteen classes in the John Adams igh 
School in New York City. Eight classes studied —— _ 
tight American history and government. Economics classes w 
composed of students in the first or second half of the twelfth 
yeat, while those in the history classes were in the upper or lower 
half of the eleventh year. All pupils had completed one term of 
wununity civics and a year of world history. In addition, the 
Pupils studying economics had completed a year of American his- 
ory and Sovernment. The experiment was conducted for two 
mesters, the first extending from March 21, 1947, to June 27, 
19 h à period of fourteen weeks; the second from Séptember 9, 
4 o ‘ebruary 3, 1948, a period of twenty weeks. Four tea 
t e e . . œ ° e 
periment FT a and two in history, participated in 


e invest os Were in the social-studies department, of 


T : ) ' 
nt OF PROCEDURE, The general plan of the investiga- 
Classes wie “et up matched experimental and control groups. 
Ttetign in matched Person for person on two criteria. = a 

nite tet e on the Cooperative Test of Social Stu 
ed b ; ii- 
Vesti Ai Terman-McNema; Test of Mental Ability. The in 
SUCCee ed in securing 185 very closely parie Pis 
S. J. Grehan, Miss C. Curtis, Mr. Fred . es 
Yourman, participated in the a eg san 
the, J to Whiet rehan each taught a class in first term = class 
i ha te h no homework was given as well as a Sent Mr. 

“than followeg homework every day. Miss Curtis 


© same procedure in economics. 


ers, Mr 
32 H 
€ and told 





al Form Q. The second was the I.Q. deter- - 
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hoe IGH POINTS ty, 
The teachers were allowed complete freedom w: 

ception that homework had to be assigned to the conta OMe ex, 

for each recitation. Naturally, this forced a chan ` tolled q 

method. | i Se in t achin 
At the end of each semester, all pupils were given "T 

_ Operative Test of Social Studies Abilities, Experimental eo 
The classes in economics w etna g” 


ere given the “Cooperative E J 
Test, Form P” while those in American history ies 


. . . A Were iy 
Cooperative. Test in American History, Form $, Siven: the 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 1. In each of the four Broups, the 
mean of the experimental class was higher than the mean of the 
control class in the Cooperative Test of 
None of the four differences obtained wa 
2. The control (homework) Classes o 
had higher mean scores than t 
Classes in the Cooperative Eco 
the experiment, the control 
Scores than the experiment 


f both economics groups 
he experimental (nonhomework) 
nomics Test. In the first term of 


al (nonhomework) classes in the Co- 
Operative American History Test. In the second term, the e 
were reversed, with the experimental (nonhomework) npade 
the history groups achieving a higher mean than the = 
(homework) classes. In neither direction, however, was 
Statistically Significant difference for any group. 


C Ea z ined in the expel 
ONCLUSIONS. 1. The critical ratios obtain t one metho 
ment did not furnish sufficient evidence to claim ss between 
was conclusively Superior to the other. The ipe were 
€ paired members of experimental and control g 
~ NO instance Statistically significant. k in the feld o 
2. Any claim made for eliminating homewor rather = 
Social-studies abilities must be based on arene Abie 
On reliability. In the Cooperative Test of Socia in all four go 
e experimental classes had higher mean scores ents poll "et 
tested. If the Outcomes of a number of hae i reater than 
same direction, the reliability of the set is = ; an the 4 
Of any one taken alone, and much greater, “A examining 4,63 
Of the reliabilities of the several samples. 2.54, anit group’ 
Sroup individually three “t's” of Tae pe 
were obtained by experimental (nonhomew 
50 


S statistically Significant, . 
when pupils did homework, This 


(homework) classes had higher mean - 


| Ét “explained or 


vate pric 





L ne ’ 1959) | ; yoMEW ORK 
With 


p, respectively. All three were statistically Significant in 
c and E, re 


Å, ‘irection of nonhomework classes. Further experimenting 
€ 
might chang 


e a consistent difference into a significant one. , 
Its obtained in measuring ability in the specific 
be eee and American history and government war- 
abject of liin for significance. Not only did the results in 
rante 


G and H, combined, run counter to the trend but the high- 
group : 


ett’, +1.98, was in the direction of the nonhomework (experi- 


mental ) class. 


4. In all other subproblems, the results demonstrated that 


neither method of lesson preparation (homework or nonhome- 


work) brought about a reliable change in pupils during the course 
of the experiment, . 


JECUSSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. In the past, 
teachers and Supervisors have assumed that better learning ensued 


experiment tends to show that 

in the field of social studies it makes no difference whether or not 

Mework is assigned and done. 

k ORIES OF LEARNING. Under the “c 

ri & took place wh 
8 of a Stimulus-r 


onnectionist” theory, 
€n suitable repetition caused the strength- 
esponse relationship, presumably through 
© Oran: unexplainable change in the nervous system 
anism, Mo “rn “field” or “Gestalt” theorists deny this 
ng that an atomistic psychology of learning is 
Fall ted” Psychology stressing the organic interdepen- 
reve of learning. Field theory contends that any 
aS the result of a) increased motivation owing 


ay, asserti 
i 
den’ teplac 


erce aturation 
the Sect to Ption, and of b) changes caused by m 


© problem. i iment tends to support 
‘deg rat theory, for most homem maa, the stimulus of 
larer * 1 Petition to strengthen the “bond,” thus m 
eWork My 'ScOver an come up with the correct answers. i 
y accomplished this: there should have been l 
, OMework classes — which growth did no 


S OF | the social 
the ; TEACHING. In the teaching of the 

vita of development has been stressed. Each lesson 5 
i 5 
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—HIGH POI 
developed from the preceding lesson and in tur 
subsequent lesson, ensuring unity, coherence and co Benders ie 
procedure ought to bring about the desired objecti oiy, 

Modern “field-theory” contends that growth = | 
take place in the presence of any incom plete or unšòly Motivation 
An incomplete discussion will A 


ag d 

still bring about Problem 
_ tion, and motivation which will provide the nee Matur, 
The question then arises whether this is more accepta 
plished by homework than b 


bly accom, 
y any other method. Thin ex 
ment shows that it was not. | | per 


’ 1959) 


TIME ECONOMY. It is inevitab! 
cussion, that the time expenditure 
out of class be considered in the 
conscientious teacher is constantly 
effective devices for p 
_ Work assignments. T 
outside of class. The 
amount of time car 
tion, a considerabl 


e, in view of the preceding dis 
question of homework, The 
Searching for new and more 
roviding interesting and worth-while home 


conscientious student spends a Se 
rying out the homework assignments. In - 
€ amount of class time is spent checking 
assignment, preparing for and explaining the new aS ll 
In view of the results of this experiment, it hardly seems p 

to use all this time for this purpose. , 


imited © 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 1. This experiment was Anse 
Pupils studying economics and the first term i e extended, 
history and government. The investigation shou des of the jun 
include pupils pursuing social studies in all pra attention ° 
high schools and senior high schools. Particular or the #8, y 
to be paid to those pupils in classes id Backg! 
examination in “American History and World. j 
in “American History.” , comes: il 
2. ` This study bam measured the immediate happened mi ! 
study is needed to determine what would have ha 


dies 
jal suc 
six months later, after another term of soc 


completed, ‘ad 
3. Research should be instituted in eae, whethe This of 

the various branches of English, to Soe nli obtaine* 

Of the subject matter is a factor in the re 

52 


ugh 


pe? 


* 


KA AARE 
A E 


‘ i- 
Y Continui, f 


his takes a great deal of time and thought } 


ded t , 


f 
ME al 
fields, ‘were pit | 


ak oy 


‘ 
N 
, 
E 
A 
i 
P 


of pupils and teachers in and f 


mie cae r we ie 


T ' 


of research WO 
conclusions reac 











uld aid in confirming or refuting the results and 
hed in this study. 7 
tigations ought to be initiated on types of lesson plan- 
SS > there is no homework involved. The open-book 
ip Son with its emphasis on pupil-initiated discussion 
y% per subject of'one such experiment. The use of the 
nigh . roject now in its sixth year at the John Adams High 
a in ht to be looked into for possible further investigation. 
T W ir John Adams High School 


PROFESSIONAL ECSTASY 
Teaching is a job that kills; 

I like it. 
It fills me with neurotic ills; 

I like it. | 
It makes me sigh and cry and groan, 
And gnash my teeth and loudly moan. 
My daily soul is not my own, 

And yet, 
You bet, 
I like it! ji 


Jacos Ç, SOLOVAY 


Fort Hamilton High School 
Aims. UNIT IN wa 


l. , 

; p enjoy a story enlivene 

T. me a knowledg 
ider t i 

‘ selfish Ove, n wig 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES"* 


d by adventure and Bonnar, ; 
© Of a most important period in history. i iii- 
hts which a person can attain when motivated by 


0 Bain Power ; 
ert in analyz; i i tives. 
tad AT yzing and interpreting human mo ea con- 
“ining clementa f Í Two Cities for the purpose of enjoying an exciting story 
A » OF mystery, and adventure. | 
A yp rer the fol] Contract A. (Information Contract) 
2 Dich Of the Ing questions in complete sentences: friend? Why? 
3, p cribe dag Characters in the novel would you choose as a ka ters. 
Oe in An el conditions in England as shown in the early m business he 
4. Wists he jg” TSSpects that Mr Lorry is not the cold man 
Lat ate th i Ta n serve a 
$ lackay = the characteristics Ë a jackal? How does Sydney Carto 
mya in’, at rs the reader ee 
th elles duri r toa f these myster 


$a 


. : 7 ffe 
rouse interest in his novel, © 
ing th ion three © 
3 Co : © cours . Mentio 
~Lottiasy Wusions, e of the story 


i i Lucie. 
‘Nore, S Sttyver and Sydney Carton in their love for 


its in all 
. usable teaching un 
© editors invite submission of other ble t 


$3 
P l 
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10. W 
11. D 


4, 
12. Explain how Dr. Manette unwittingly becomes a Witnes a g 
son-in-law. i s Š against hic Own 
13. teats, Dickens favor the aristocrats or the Revolutionists> Prove you; Con. : 
14. How cts do basen d been neat is deg Darnay Tribunal, after Dr 9, 
15. character to sron crunch S reformation Plausible? Refer to traits in his 10. 
16. “ae a an in Sydney Carton’s character that makes hi, sacrifice he. 1l. 
18 Discuss te epee Pad you hve made Two Cita Se Wi 
a diq the possible outc 


. What woul 
. eee ei attitude of M 
h 


OO wn 


d a woman of to l » 195 
n Mrs. Cru ' 0 

me. Def Ncher’s 

her husband. i “BE toward the Revolution. ce? 

Explain the ~~ re Dr. Manette’s relapse, 

ere you in Charles Darnay’s lace, what 

to Gabelle’s letter? p would you have done ; 

O you think the destructi 

ive your reasons, 


that of 


ad 


In refere 
on of Dr, Manette’s shoemaking bench “ 


—Contract B, (Resea 
Consult two books 





“of the witnesses, 


- Esta E. MARWIT 






headlines, of the Darnay trial. Include accounts of the testimony 

riate hea s-examinations, etc. 

Phe h a A ‘edie party at Dr. Manette’s home in London. Both 
, the 

Write out 





" Foolish and French dishes would probably be included. 
Eng 1S 


‘te a sequel to the novel, twenty years later. 
Write 


ine Lucie's daughter and Stryver’s son meeting at a dance at the age of 
. Imagine Lu 


gh Write out the conversation that might ensue. 
eighteen. 


ung clerk at Tellson’s, tell of Mr. Lorry’s adventures as recounted to . 
, As a yo 


. Lorry. —_ i 5 ; ili her childs 
you by Mr Carton’s sacrifice as Lucie might tell it to | er children. 
io — AA b letter to a friend telling of Jerry’s Suspicions of his 

S y Á : é 
one dis Bree recounting the story of her encounter with Mme. Defarge to 
iend. Give her story. 
lake a list of twenty-five questions for an “Inf 
based on the situations, character traits, action, etc. 
Answer your own questions 


ormation Please” program 


William Howard Taft High School 


THE AMAZING STORY OF LONGHAND SYSTEMS 


on one of the follow; topics. Mentioning these books Twas very much interested in the article that SPP rani ree 
n o win ics. , . 
as your bibliography, write a 200 or 300 wot bs et on one of the following Points of March, 1950, by Mr. Edward R. Gleichenhaus entitle 
ag a conditions in 1775  Ẹ AShort Cut to Shorthand. In this article, he described what y 
è itions in Be. | . i 
2. Economic Conditions During The French Revolution. TETEN S s accomp lished with the System known as Sp eed rei 
3; A Comparison of Political Conditions in France and England just befor nghand System invented by Miss Emma’ Dearborn of ae 
tench Revolution. Livers; or 
d. Tie Hita e ia Bailey, Newgate. bent an $ Ri and taught, for more than 25 years, in New Y ty 
5. Comparison between the French Revolution and Dickens’ ey Century. I any Cities of the United States. 
6. Justice in the Law Courts of England and France in the Eightee n order to give a complete pictu I should like to add what 
7. Travel Conditions During the Eighteenth Century. . ‘th Which Party His has been done w; plete pic mis : : own— 
8. ccount of the Life of Charles Dickens Showing wi R pid Yri: € with other Systems, including, if I may, my f 
Sympathies Would Lie. th nting— which I invented in 1948 and have taught <a 
9, e Storming of the Bastille. S past two su j dult Education in 
10, i September Massacres. Bautauqua N wel at the Institute of Adult 
11. The Reign of Terror. L > “Yew York, 
12. Soho in London. nghand S easons: 
13. The Life of Marie Antoinette. l e a have become pop ular for Oe k h speed 
ee Contract C. gin Contract) sane USiness office does not require’ a higa ni 
ertorm one of the followin tasks: :; tury: Is a s in a bu a 
l. Draw a portrait of Lucie’s fiat meeting with her pee eighteenth ee the Schoo] Waste of time to spend 9 month eed which 
2. ' comparison maps of England an Spe eer dining together te lives : in a high school to develop a sp 
3. Draw a Picture of Charles Darnay and Sydney- 2 i: Used. , 
trial. Show thei blance. i ACIS Doce: a minute 
4, Ca drssnabeve ee Lucie’s wedding dress. rlock pe” (e “ible © develop a. speed of 70 to a ee in a 
5. Astruct a replica of the Tribunal chamber. hamber that Sheri? i © th enough for the average business O Cajt 
6. h f di f the Marquis’ death cha o0 Mparat; l tem — abou 
the sort o lagram o q y à ative Y short t th a longhand syste 
Of your favorite sleuth might have made. the nove op Six Week ; ime with a § 
7. Dress dolls in the costumes of the period. iting scenes ED us: Aco (tw ; a 
8. € an illustrated book of the six most. i m from maga? 3 
may make the illustrations yourself or clip the 


ui 
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. e . 
each picture by a short description from the tex ct) 


‘ f$ 
l A Contra gust? 
Contract D, (Creative and Literary miee B 
Do one of the following assignments: friend, describing Y wif 
Pretend you are Lucie. Write a letter to a acc 
Show how you fee] about each, 


t pase 
ite a fron 
Imagine yourself a newspaper reporter. Wri 





There Bhts a week 


ight 
ing the day and about three months at nig 


ates). 
Gey. tem (and this includes college grads rad 
ve Persons find it easy to make the tran p 





it i ‘ble to learn a ` 
rothang any persons who find it impossible to 
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E- r a a 
the longhand, which ptember io. ff pnGHAND — > d of 
8 and, whic they know, toa short + 1950) LON n Senior High School, a speed or 80 words per 
adaptation of longhand Script. This is p os hich is 5 | p eane developed in that time.” ġ 
high school students who fail in shorthand bu aly tryg of Sm h school also has a clerical practice course, similar 
~ do remarkably well with a longhand syst a leg |, 2. This Alo 


out later in this article. 

As-I stated, the average business e 

‘at a high speed as proved by two imp aS 

a. I quote from the article in High Points hares 

Mr. Gleichenhaus: “Ruthetta Krause of Indi 
College made a study of the dictation speed 


a 
em, as I shall Doin 
Oftant in 


ana State Tea 


they were dictating their routine correspon 
speed fluctuated between 24 and 87 words a 
speed was 58 words per minute. (What Ar 
in Your Community? United Business 

Forum. Vol. IV, No. 3, December, 1949)” 


_ b. I quote now from a bulletin, issued by the New York State 
Ed 


given at 50 words a minute or less. (See National Busines Eds- 
cation Quarterly, Vol. 14, No. 4, Summer of 1946) 


Speed possibilities of longhand systems: 
. i . : icle that 2 $ 
a. Mr. Gleichenhaus pointed out in his artic py students” 
70 to 90 words a minute was attained in one ee bhool 
Mr. Wallace Bowman's class at New Rochelle Hig ] f 
usually takes four terms in the average high — schoo! \ 
b. In January, 1949, I visited the Central d k taught © 
Trenton, New Jersey, where Hy-Speed shorthan 
discovered the following interesting facts: the shostha! 
1. All students are permitted to elect O the at 
the longhand system. The majority EHG, pe end? 
system; a few elect the longhand ae stem, 4€ P - jet 
weeks, those who fail in the shorthand SY° "trom 


peed ys 


uo cer" E 
to take the longhand system. I now Jo Graha™ qi 


A nder 5 ef fı 
written to me by the author, Mr. Alexa minute ye 


e 
d per pst ge | 
“This mixed group meets the 80 word P of the” cov! 


i en yes! 
ment for all stenographic pupils at T as 2 half-y 
When Hy-Speed Longhand was taug 


ate ; 
(March, 1950) y : 
ches F 


Of the averape bus |’ 
ness man in her community. She timed 43 business me ui ; 


dence. The range of f 
minute. The average f- 
e the Office Standards | 
Education Association |. 


Shorthand is taught durin 
ucation Department in 1949—“In an investigation by Mis | 
Jeanette Winter, she learned that business men dictate sca, $ 
è ; . ictation | 

to 80 words a minute. Approximately 30% of the dictatio | “mte in three months 
Me nine months to 





or 


| ister 
the, ed 


` tar i 





se in New York City. These classes consist of students 
_ judged not capable of learning shorthand. In Spite 
ry = students are taught Hy-Speed Longhand three 
eed week for three months. At the end of that time, 
a are able to write 50 to 60 words a minute and are given 
dictation at that rate for the rest of the school year as part 
of their clerical practice course. This knowledge and ‘skill 
will enable these students to obtain positions in offices that 
require some knowledge of shorthand as there usually are 
only a few letters a day to be sent out. I need not stress the 
value to the morale of these students when they find that 
they too can learn shorthand. | 
c. In one of the business schools in New York, Hy-Speed 
g the evening to students who want to 
learn a system quickly. I wrote to the principal and asked about 
her experience with the longhand system. She replied that long- 
‘Nd students are able to develop a speed of 70 to 90 words a 


(twice a week). Shorthand students re- 


attain the same speed. 
uring the summer p 


longhand of 1948, I invented Rapid Writing, also a 
the Adult Bao I applied to Mr. Ralph McCallister, head of 


mission Ma 2. Division at Chautauqua, New York, for 


w i able to 
| i ata short tim y System. As most of the adults are 
3 We 


€, I stated that I could teach the principles in 

. 
Vek” ft ‘ hv give a course entitled “Shorthand in One 
Experimental ee said that he would permit me to start 


Class of 5 or 6 pupils. Thirty-two students 
© Course 


Spreadi 
‘it P 
n end o 
tache, 8, f 


» and so’ great was their enthusiasm that 
ng the news concerning the system. = 

Or wh; f the season, I was asked to give a pos i 
NIBH g¢ ich 24 students registered. In this class, x 
* aad Miss pOl and college students, ministers, club sect : 
“ag a Shoe B. Winch, Superintendent of Schools © 

€ wrote: 

a boon to those who need to be able to 
“an not seem to take the time to learn a long 


t about 


Wr; ritin i 
= ite = ba” is 
thoq» 
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— A) Septen } 
Some of my most enthusiastic Students we 


70 who were secret 
writing for recordi 
to write their s 
ideas in the pr 
-~ At the end 
could write a 
business lette 


ng minutes. 
ermons quickly gs 
ocess of writing. : t the 
of the week, |] wanted 
fter one week 
rs for one minu 
All wrote 40 wor 
oe 


A few we eas 
O that the 


ated 
te. The followin Was the regu 
ds a minute for one Minute. . S 
8 “ 60 aot e VN 
] 5 tt 70 ae ae ee’ 
Note that the dictation at the hi 
cult for two rea 
Words increased with each dictation. ! 
Dr. Frederic Ernst, Deputy Superintendent of Schools and Dr 
David Moskowitz, Associate Superintendent of Schools, with the 


gher rate of s 


rincipal, Dr, John V. Walsh, have given the f 
writer permission to start an experimental class in September. 1 f 
shall report to High 


Points from time to time what the students 


GET YOUR THESIS TOPICS HERE* - 

se of a quarter century of ae an a thesis 0! 

Supplied graduate students in education with os sei 
issertation Subjects that my mind has beco 


ost 
: mentally p 
muscle-bound and I am leaving the business to my | 
agile juniors, 


In the cour 


m 


. tribute w | 
efore departing, however, I would like to di ollow 


} À ded. gst 
remaining wares, samples of which are “PP ng They are x pe 
titles and subjects are free for anybody's use. 


eat, ost 
But, I rep* no # 3 
‘Mportant as some I know have been used. dmi fth cent) 


| 
. ke my add 
my remaining gems. Hereafter, provo "i 
l. The Influence of Two Entirely Unknow | pment 
Educators Upon Each Other. ‘41 Develop 
2. A Belia Study of the — of Geniu’ 
Earth Worm with Implications for Chi 
_ ENANSA 


„ 1950. 
‘ag House for AP ‘ale 
*Reprinted by permission from The Clearing . 
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ited to See how a.. 
$ instruction, I di ed nn J 
i Casy 


Peed was more dig 
sons: the speed was higher and the number of f 
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Theodore Roosevelt High School f 
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EPET SE A ERED 
ETRY LESSON re of-the Comic-Strip y of 5,674,3 7 
f isti i ive i sia. 
A Statistics T Inclusive in ange ae 
ilden hae of 259 Bright Sayings o Sch 

ec 


lews. 

4, A E Gained Through Maternal Intervi 

A Tach Fire. Houses. 
Aara Trips to and from ir 

Children — ian ‘oe School Dismissal Signals from 
6. A Conci : 


Colonial Times to 1923. 


. = f l l 
A Report of an Effort to Determine the Repressions o 
7. A Repo 


i Desk Blotters. 
Principals from an Analysis of the a nt pet sas m 
i. The Influence of Bunions ae 9 lete’s Foot Among 
9, An Effort to Relate the Incidence of Ath 7 3 -arra 
Women Teachers of Physical Education to: (a) aa ima i 
ability of Telephones in Their Homes, and (b) Their 
Matty Before Their 25th Birthdays. . 


ed School Child in Finno-Ugrian Folklore. 


: An Annotated Bibliography of 276 Films Dealing with 
the Childhood of Matco Polo. 


12, pudent React 
Schools, 7 


b : : A Chemico:Physical Analysis of the Contents of 75 Waste- 
Winn the nursery Schools of Sleepy Eye, Minnesota. 


j MASTER LESSON PLAN FOR TEACHING POETRY 
(GRADES 8-12) 


AE d be 

fluig Because classroom organization pead or 

x rough to Secure desired results in Hid ‘orto lesson 

1! any teacher or pupil, the following m $ 

è Ayn Shoul be em ployed neka and flexibly. an rep 
“se all the Suggestions in any one lesson wou 


I SS; Wardro es and shades. icate the assign- 
Assienmen * (If it is not feasible to aup T index card; 
(2 t, Proceed as follows: (1) write ria (3) have ıt 
be ) have a Student copy it on the blac bcs 
S3) = . ools, 
Stans 'Petintendent in the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Public 


39 


ic Study of the Ambulatory Rate of Third-Grade 
histic 


= | Ex- . 
ion to Redheadedness in ‘Teachers as a 
Ponses: A Survey of the Oklahoma Public 





lation, black- , 
' Conditions: Check the lighting, ventilation 
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To 4 


4 


a ee 
~~~ read aloud by another pupil.) 3 
Come to class prepared. to read wi 

that appeals to you particularly, 

tion aloud.to your family a 

you grasp the author’s tho 
emotion behind the poem? Do 


nd friends, 


un 
_ poem may contain? 


which to choose. 


- Barbe: Great Poems Inter 
- Forbes: Modern Verse l 
- Gordon & King: Verse of Our Day 
Johnson: Modern Literature 
Lieberman: Poems for Enjoyment 
anly: English Prose and Poetry 
- Palgrave: Golden Treasur 


Ritterhouse: Book of Modern Verse -~ 
ntermeyer: 
and Today; 


UWI—Aims- 


SCOMNNDAUAWNE: 


pad 


This Singing World 


oo 


H POINTS [ 
X 
Read 


IS favo 
Ask their 


eel th 


u fe 
De. you know the 
pronunciation of the new and 


preted; Famous Poem 
- Cooper: Poems of Today; Poems of Youth 







“Plembe, K ; 


5 Explained 


for Oral Interpretation 


Modern British and American Poetry; Yesterda) 


k Sae an . ‘rendition 
A. To secure an appreciation and effective oral 
f J 


t—<$$ 


i | in order 0 
B. To show that a poem must be understood 1n } 


e read effectively, | 


d) 
IV— Motivation (Approach): (showing a felt nee ) 


yt tion P! 
- Through vital interests (school a Ww 
theatre, popular songs, radio, eo 
Through illustrative material (pic (wit 
Through pupils’ past i, ih 
ou not) enjoy it? Would others 10 Ot. 
= - Ta s T know any interesting * 


B. 
C. 


How many have read 





author? 


a 
D. Through the poet's life, aa TT 
(e.g., Unlike you, 





tional opportunities; but one day 
and this is what he wrote). = 
_ V\—Distribution of Materials (if nece 
60 
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the class ai the 


ooks of lif 


ctusé í 


A 

nd epi ya | 1 

t have Hy 
€ 
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a? 


4 LESS 
prRY i 
i Distribute copie 






>. 


> What is the 





f 
v 


ON HAN Ř—ŘŘ— r 


standin; iati con- 
paration: (understanding and appreciation of the 
vi-Pre fies 


tent both intellectual = ee 
to the class. = | 
" aryl Trg phrases should you like to have oe 
2. lained? What is meant by : (difficult or — 
forms) ? Distinguish between a line’s meaning an 
suggestion. : 





3. What is the central thought, emotion, or experience 


which the poet is trying to share with us? (Short an- 
swets followed by teacher explanation if pai. 
What do you suppose are the feelings of a——w en 
<a happens? * a 
). Has anybody had a similar experience or -felt the same 
emotion? Tell the class the story, please. — , 
6. What are the key words that unlock the poet's message: 
(Underline) Notice long vowels; onomatopoeia—what 
sound is imitated? > g , 
is poem contains —thought units. Who can dis- 
“Over where the first thought ends? (Use // bars to 
divide the pcem.) Where is the climax? a 
8. Who will explain the thought of each unit in his own 
Words ? rite answers on blackboard—be legibla 
Note differences between prose statement of pupil an 
€ poet’s song. 


. s a 
telationship between the units? (If sonne 








api l x 
. wee divisions.) Should it be read rapidly or slowly 
hi Who is speaking To whom? What is the setting, 

ae sason, hour? To what senses has the poet ap- . 
u Peale? +- nd 
| bt Will read aloud the first unit of the poem: 
= | — 
12. Describe the characters. What is their nhie to 
13 rack other? Characterize———in a single word. 
I ite. Why did the characters act thus: 
~ ication. 


(oral interpretation of the poem) m 


s of poem (or books) by placing - cs pe = 

in the first row and signaling the pupils to p r 
the desks 1n an roof; passing from the side is easier an 
them 7 n passing from the front to the back of the room. 
safer than 
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2. What did the reader do that was 


4. Who else will give his inte 


“VIIA 


IX—Generg] ization: 


1. Who will read the entire 


put poems’ face down 
posture, 


poem to 


the ¢] 
al Class? 


. Ve 
ence situation, W 


taisewort} | 
3. What suggestions for improvement ety? 
make? | x `o > YOu wish to 


sive | rpretation of 
about five readings. Correct at least one erro, in 


nunciation, if present. Check for th ce pro- 
’ e l 
a. force; b. rate; followin : 


the poem? Get 


ppreciation: (through creative thinkin 
- If you were a painter, w 
you illustrate? Why? How? Is there any picture in the 
school that would serve as an : 
2. What musical selection would make an appropriate 
background? (If ballad, sing poem to some well-known 
ait; e.g., “Swanee River.”) s 
3. If you were a stage director, a motion picture director, 
a radio or TV manager, how would you use — 
lighting, costumes, dances, sounds, actions to sugges 
the intellectual and social life of the period? 
movie stars in leading roles. 


ing for 
4. Why would this locality be or not be a good setting | 


the story? Do such things happen today? „Pap ne 
3. Read your favorite passage (emotional enjoy™ 
intellectual discrimination). 


(establishing concepts) 
1. What in this experience is important? New ackboa 
2. How has the poet conveyed his reactions: ( p 
summary hythm ¥ 
mee ; m PN rhythms to develop mood (tap * we . 
pencil; use dance steps, e.g., waltz) 
. Suggestive words (examples) | 
Appealing rhymes (examples) 
- Striking pictures (examples) 


an oo 


hat parts of the poem would 


illustration? Describe it. 





4 Who has read ano 


A 
. 


X—$y ‘ 
1, Let's review what we have learned today. (Elicit the 


; —figures of s 
images 

Unusu xamples 3 i 
 “Compactness (¢ and emotions (list) 
4 ost ap n re-create the characters and 


i Í i ture 

hasis, mood, voice quality, gesture, 

mi p words that belong together), 
g ideas), intonation. 

ther poem sharing the same mood, 


| ught? Compare. | i 
= ae personal reactions to the poem we have 


tempo, vot è 
phrasing (saying: 
ausing (separatin 


hich parallel the poet's? _ . 
. mart a like to know the name of a new book which 


oN 


"will tell you the story of the poet’s life? (Write title 


on blackboard.) A serie 
Who has read other works by the same author which he 
recommends to the rest of the class? (Blackboard) 
mmary: (organization and emphasis) - 


— 


outcomes sought. ) 


an you expand an idea suggested by some word or 
ought in this poem into a short, original poem? Try 
1t, It's fun. 


\ 


APPENDIX: CLASSROOM REMINDERS 


Approach the lesson with the anticipation of pleasure. 
be Warmth as well as a light. - 

4, z though it were impossible to fail. n 
- Appeal ~ Pupils ‘as though they know all about it. 
6. « tin to parents and to brothers at college. 

7. Use © Nt what God put in them.” 


8, ~ parals, 

ac . 
3 as pupils, n t t . 
10 Individualize ot the poem 


u, i abou 

12 Eao ge deliberation. 

13, Engg, age engthy answers. 

l4, Chea, tage the diffident. ` 
| © audience Situations. 


t, but don’t pace. 


peech (examples) > 


z; How in | Answer. Through changes in pitch, 
: area: 


studied today? Have you had personal experiences’ 
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mile E E E O: 


` 
‘ 


À A Caen ie ponies Y 


15. Create socially sion; ; Sep; ie ; N ' 
16. Create bien a situations, timla 15) | woe to the English language: P -TT ia hh i 
i ni | i 4 2 tence gejumped una hat das cabbage 
bi we — favorable to ““COnomical a, n Kuh ist über die fence ge] P | %8 
, . | : 7 a 1) ; : i P i 
. 18. Lead, don’t drive. and Jag gedaages ? to these and many other interesting and instructive 


The ea died by pupils in General Language, a course 
t pestion® satis in several schools of this city and of great poten- 
by sme either junior or senior high school pupils. | 
oe is its scope and content? What values does the study of 


his subject hold? Where does it fit into the secondary curriculum? 


ae - 19. Emotionalize atti id j aS 
=. =~ 20.--Use motes. _— "t ewes 
21. Correlate with art, history, etc. - 
22. Develop citizenship, © > 7 
- 23. Relate cause and 
_ Character, — 
24. Use rhultiple-sense appeal (hear | 
25. Reveal the joy and paral of Maik mo ewe 
verities), k ving (eternal | 
i 26. Get the pupils to ask questions, i. 7 
27. Be natural, urbane, vibrant, Optimistic vital hami 
ous, inspirational, ‘challenging scientific, 
28. Remember: “Art cann ' | 
29. Finish the job. 


30. Leave the room as you should like to find it. 
Don’?’s: 1. Talk too much. © | 


L; 
` 2. Repeat answers given by pupils. - 

i Concentrate on a few; reach all. 
5 


effect, action and motive ac 
€, action an : : n 

| | a | WHAT IT IS. When present teachers were high school pupils 
- this subject, as a secondary course, was generally unknown. Even 
now, many teachers and supervisors, too, are innocent of its 
potentialities in the language arts area. 
_ General Language is a survey of the fundamentals of language 
general, including a study of some elementary ptinciples com- 
mon to all languages. It constitutes not only .a study of the 
| language and its origins and development, but also a 
Pin ghily motivated—introduction to the study of related for: 

‘nguages.. It includes some rudimentary elements of 


 Philolo ; 

an ies — Present, very simply, essential language facts 
t may, optionally. 
ot several foreign L 
clude an introducti 
Peoples. t 


> 


FEI 7: 
ái 
1 


‘ON 


ot be taught; it must be caught” | 


eae 
U ia a 





be exploratory, introducing the pupil to one 
nguages through beginning lessons. It will 
On to the civilizations and customs of foreign 


- Say “all right” over and over again. pe | 
- Forget the ratio of thirty-five pupils to one ee 
6. Get discouraged if your best efforts fail. Seek ac" f 


l $ 
RICHARD L. LoucHuin John Adams High School WR a course 


“tbs, inevitaht’ PY Continually highlishting linguistic relation- 
tidestandie ed 7 stitutes sts Enea le 2 to the study, 
ye an inspiri, “PPréciation of English. For many it will also 
In 19 ting Introduction to further foreign language study. 
nba ag * Benjamin F. Davis introduced the study of Gen- 
sis Writer a ~ a course, in Junior High School 126, Brooklyn. 
in ental basi mache of French, initiated instruction on an €x- 
E Ty Etage ` With two classes using, as basic text, Adventures 
ia € Was anner, Lawler and Riley; Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
abled teachers o êfter a survey of available material, by prin- 
ba tea ene Wo other texts which are proving of invalu- 
Yg “cke D. STS are: General Principles of Language, by W. 
‘etlin . ka Heath and Company; and General Language, 

` “onard and F, Cox, Rand, McNally and Company. 
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| GENERAL LANGUAGE: pi 
_ 4 CANDIDATE FOR INCLUSION IN THE GENERAL-ARTS 
2 Why does “shibboleth,” the Hebrew word for 
_ Watchword”’ today? i 
What resemblances are evident in the words: 
madre, mere, mater, meter? | a 
e What Indo-European languages do they rep cite’? 
hwy did the Greeks mean by the word “hypo 
at is a “pillar box” in England? ts? gag | 
by are the words "pdating PER! called dost orant”! f? | 
hat has the word “pedigree” in common w 





n can 
tt ejreat, ? 


tel ; 
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In two short years the success and po 
increased to such extent 


that, at Pres 
classes, one is studying French and 


POINTS [Se a 


) tember 
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pulari of r ig y 950 ] 
ent, of the p; Use have 


a i ith consequent im- 
; Fe E O AE E T 
ia exploration Jea for future continued study 

f, ent O 


















; : global attitudes 
eight Nine y ol adening of thinking with commensurate peoa, a 
ar s “ya ro ; jorisms. 
_ Language; the instruction being Catried on Ta eneral 6. E j democratic behavior junior High School: 126, Brooklyn 
| pt, sacher, percy SONDOW - 
LATITUDE OF INTERPRETATION ` Sinc 


th .. a 
adaptable for study by classes of bright, normal -38 is readi 


y 
» OF less pit 

the teacher tO Create a > 
emotional climate in the classroom, 7 


mi . free of tensions Caused fp 
rigid requirements of future Regents’ examinations and of syllabi 
which, as a- consequence of nece ie 


€ cou 
al 


; Books 


AND POETRY. By Milton Allen Kaplan, N. Y.: Columbia 
ener Press. 333 pp. $4.50. * 


ia of communication—compatible with . 
x roduction—and mass media o i kas 
t insufficiently fl ibl Regents t mA refuge of the individual, poetry? In short, can the ivory 
requiremen S, are insufficiently +EXIDle to meet the Needs, inte. | ni the radio tower get together? 
` ests, and abilities of slower pupils. : 


: . . . A de th 
Dr. Kaplan's answer, with qualifications which suggest no great dept! 
© exits is; “But naturally!” Aided and abetted by the ce a 
University Press, which has provided his study with a persuasively Be |- 
ome format, and by an impressively documented section of “Notes, 
Dt. Kaplan has reached such optimistic conclusions as these: a 
There are signs that radio js restoring the audience to the poet. 


POSSIBLE SCOPE. 
will include: . 


l. An introduction to the development of human speech 
2, An historical survey of the origin, growth and development, of 
© More commonly spoken Indo 


Specifically, General Language instruction 


"When the poets wish to 5 k directl to the peo le... they turn 
-European tongues ial . 0 Speak dire ey #0 ” 
3. A comparative study of the development inter-relationships of tp 3 —— ‘i the greatest audience OES an ee eae 
ancient and modern languages pst. iaj "The seem} Pinia : , st oppor- 
4. A study of cognates, derivations, and English word aF tunity (p. 125 om of radio... are the poet's ladies 
5. A guide to useful grammar, functional language, corr opean "Whatever its d | lay. The 
" ife of the foremost Eur $ defects, the radio has restored poetry to the play. 
6. A view of the country, customs and life of the for ' ant ence more has the ear of the public.” (240) 
- _ and Asiatic nations ore foreign lat e Positive hich 
et: ore forelg } Ament in radio poetry subblier the balance w 
rp a brief introduction to the study of one or m a prety n equilibrium and ei Ama becoming detached 
ages te ‘ +. (D. 41) 
iy À iye ere is re f s š and 
you . S ' in intensi mamati qig 80" why the radio verse play cannot win literary 
DESIRABLE OUTCOMES. The content ie an, The teach T there i d cara ana even greatness.” (p: 241) 
ness and extensiveness with the abilities of eac. subtracting m Mali St his oy ture 
is at liberty to exercise judgment in adding to ot 


<r poetry on the radio...” (p. 255) 
PM tsh, and ice conclusions he cites Norman. Corwin, Archibald 
i With opti n Latouche (Faith, Hope, and Charity?), who have all 

o Nother “USM of the possibilities of poetry-on-the-radio at one 
| Howe | 


ee ive Stage “1 air: 
© course of study which is still in the weeps mote with t 
will engage in tesearch activities commens | l Ethe and this ; 
abilities, | Sug, * One Dr 'S One 


i 5 of th comprehensive study 
B® BS ab Siderable P lan has © advantages of a comp 
' e V 


| din 
Less bright students will depend more on rea 


Sev reac, leme da the oats also been compalled to 
. “ee F Whe? reac < on the other side of the case. Thi f 
cussions, word stories, and activities. pe | Spineiting Ia o Ptimistic (if qualified) eam in pir = 
iousness self | E ea by’, fu . Pointing the other way must, I am a 
: 2 enn Lpa aimee usekal means for a : definiti ment vagueness in his approach to the very basi 
* An awareness of language a s Me oe Dr, Kap] Of terms, 
and as a tool in human relations ei l | all gi @Plan has 
3. Improvement in vocabulary and correct usá; to forelB” 
4, 


| , bete 
; stubbed h; ive toe, I feel, is on the 
“sions of ma Stine poetry ?. Had, the anther 
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I have already indicated, Dr. Kaplan is i 






HIGH Po, 
of Radio and Poetry come more closely to oe: TS Septemba, w 
doubt very much that his book would be eithee PS With thi 20) 


























is discussion. F 
i n the air—the advertising jingle, the 


. cruci 
as it is. . £ as len 'S ques: aly f poetry O 

Let me particularize. Dr Kaplan ref Bthy or a oni l + have a awdi prose of the announcer, = — Pay the 
poets” ; but few of the names he CIS ON severa ; ylar SONG» This is the next-to-the-last sentence in the book, and pre- 


eral occas: 

of poetry, and those few have actually Eun t distin ish ed in, 

fe ery li 

* eer pa a tor those few poets of distinction wu Of thei ten 
e radio, Dr. aplan ts chary of assessing the qual; ave Written re 

writing, i.e., placing it in Juxtaposition to their oth dua tY Of ther 3 

he comes to such assessment i y: writing, 


n oe Is in a state he 
would weaken his case irremediably: “ ent Which he 


Kaplan’s considered o inion. But “what a fall 
Yi if everything in verse, Of “cadence pe from Shakespeare 

his!” | Cola commercial, is to be designated as “poetry’’—well, then 

> to the Ta longer has any meaning. : 

the wor Joes exist. I venture to say, nevertheless, that it does not 

A aik of Norman Corwin (singled out as “the complete radio 

ai 


opera. 
i expresses Dr. 


for excellence . . . , we would have a f io in himself has. disclaimed the intent 
, : "ty Dr. Kaplan, although Corwin himself has d the inter 
several verse plays by poets like Archibald Mick les to display. Peran. | l a an x nor in a considerable number of the “Original Radio 
would be all that would survive.” acleish and W. H. Audy AESI sted in Dr. Kaplan’s appendix. 
- Iam happy to note that Dr. Kaplan. indo; E ti i i i 
. ; - Kaplan, judging from th; It is my feeling that this book would have had a more valid thesis to 
from other evidence, is not lacking in a eile rene e ) defend if ite author had concentrated on a study of the “radio verse play.” 


» Although its connection with poetry is often so tenuous as to be virtually 


he is so ready, so often, to subord; is 
> , nate this sense to romote a d i 
i For example, he says, “We cannot afford to dlicsoasd eri _ imperceptible to the naked mind, the radio verse play is a distinct genre, 
litely evolved out of the necessities of radio. In fact, more than a third 


tedly inferior work merely bec i . AE ee 
J pecause it lacks literary distinction.” (P. 25 | of ths book is devoted to the radio verse sient ha gules ap analt 


My ree, - again, “If rigidly literary standards are removed from ilienea : 
di tion Or poetry, it will be seen that verse attracts a far wide $ 1 to this form, Dr. Kaplan is shooting at something tangible, 
E cc is suspected at first glance.” (p. 255) | gee he hie aning straight at his announced taget (poetry). 
would seem that Dr. Kaplan has fallen victim to the fallacy of “te | probably cae os hers had been somewhat more barbed—although 
d oney, ın a parody of the radio verse play quoted, 


audience, right or wrong’ —Walt Whitman’s too-often-quoted “To Ki | dusted off the y; 

great posty, we must have great audiences too.” He i not abne #8 | ly at et of ths gence beyond anybody else's poor power 1O 
tOr: the business of “giving the people what they want, ra snape, | M@ottable föt th € position of the poet in our civilization, while un- 

giving the people what the giver (movie, radio, television, ne™ pe F write Pieces, > Poet himself, gives non-poets plenty of chances to 


book polishes believes is best and most worthy, has gone 4 a we e radio 

toward debasing public taste. Here again Dr. Kaplan s a | Paes, i tnk: cise play is often good radio, although, as Dr. Kaplan ob- 
evident critical taste to the exigencies of the moment—for is Jike glow J at not inspired 1A Orably to the simple, didactic oe and to mare 
“a clever reader can transform a banal passage into what es react evel ba yy en a pa Tt can pack a punch when heard but often falls 
ng poetry” and further, that “the audience comes prepare Production bri rd to print, wi ; 


not Drings t without the complex orchestration that radio 

es = “re Script. On this point, Dr. Kaplan rightly 
ta A becomes such a complex Ae experience 
does en > include a ampl € to publish it.” Perhaps Dr. Kaplan was 


to the most threadbare of symbols.” ithout protei 
” Itis, to say the least, upsetting that Dr. Kaplan notes Wr Song of 


l ye , 
that Ted Malone “on one program .. . tried T. S. E he ds gi | 


i fad; 
= i adio Poetry (si 


J. Alfred Prufrock, but he never used it again because ©" respont, f (Inca Merate a P'e “radio verse play” in his book, although he 
the audience indifferent.” So much for the a thet hand 2 ) gd all » it i Be near by title, aithor, and date of ‘performance 
prime example of modern poetic excellence. On Mr. aon” ah Point up th the emphase Ortunate that no material later than 1945 is 
Kaplan quotes “fan mail” from “satisfied listeners o the poet i? As for © Out-date tiene T broadcasts made during the War tends to 
grams, which he thinks “reveal an honest appe ue oppose . jou l pte of E ttY-readin Of a good deal of the discussion.) 

but which I am forced to conclude neve oe kat happens “ipat Pra uf AM ag eo the Pt opin: r subject of special interest for fee 
209-210). A particularly painful example of W} oem | Osta: SUCH see fe far from hopeful. “The poetry-readin 
the os rm Sek eh oi Page ZIL eee ile Dol | me a st dats A ave disappeared.” (P. 202), Commerci 
particularly popular on the (‘Tony Wons) prostt™’ nis was ® Pty: More gioa ma uy it. It is difficult to get good readers of 
| y pop Joon.” ( wh |. aios, f dificul p 24¢ with a f i 

in Heaven and I Always Wanted a Toy Batto? - pich, ” Fe gf 1 Mig’ like Cult to get readers fer pack to the audience fallacy, it 3$ 
to be a children’s program!) wb e Si PS wo CUE own ers Of good poetry. Even educational radio 


| h oc y? 0 W 
° f H Or 
asic issue—W at 1S P = put to i 


E, shy away f this type of broadcast, 
adine Aa niaaless AF iE Ys done baa Pie 


f it is done badly, (James F. Macandrew, 
69 


Let me go back to the b 
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“Today,” the author asserts, ~ 
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- up to this moment, 


"a 


mayer POINTS Eseti 
r é 


' director of broadcasting for the New Y 
thinks “it can [be done} but it must 
The plain facts, boiled dow 
precious article, to be handled 
with the counterfeit; radio js & very effective Mediu 
perhaps it is not true that “never the twain shal] vl € pur 
di. z Meet b 
dence on hand it is painfully clear that they haven't m i 


time 
GERARD P. MEYER 


i K Ci B 
be done superbly ay 
n, seem to be ` 


i that 
with great Car ea 


SCIENCE TEACHING. By Arthur G. Hoff, Ph.D. Associa. + 
of Education, University of Redlands, Redlands Calton 7 Professor 
stone Company. 300 p. , , a: The Blake 
Science Teaching is a lesson in 
experienced science teacher in oy 
ollers suggestions for teach 
For both it offers a sound 


guidance for the 
„a Our secondary schools. For the be 
ing techniques which 
philosophy in science teaching which may be 
one’s teaching experience, . 

The book is divided into five units: The Mission of science in education, 
the content of science in the secondary school, the function of method i 
science teaching, specific techniques in teaching 
factors in science teaching. The last -includes 
audio-visual teaching aids, sci | 


as a guidance counselor. The appendix includes sample units of work in 


pinner i 


biology and chemistry, sample tests, and a list of equipment for a Genel | 


Science course. 


f — cient f 
The ‘author discusses the well-known aims and pe r a = a po 
Courses commonly found in books on science piuoton. 2 5 d function! } 
` sition that these courses should be made more practic 


. nce 0 
than they are today. He does not forget, however, the the 3 oth is t 
teacher when he writes "The general conclusion t that the deter } 
neither method is distinctly superior to the other, ae » This is so 
ing factor is the teacher not the method or the device. thor0u 


isor, His 
advice not only for the teacher but also for the supervisor. and stuf 


: E . reading y f 
iscussion of a sound testing program merits a tea P g l 
This phase of the educational process is neglected by In the ch? 


pi 


5 B è co. 
Ous methods of teaching are explained and evalustes only the ae z 


. no 
conducting the laboratory, the author discusses pry 
function of the laboratory but also the p a of demandi 
ments, He wastes little sympathy with = Ps tb 
orately written up experiment books by students. the 4 


rg ized ane ted fO t 
e pros and cons of field trips are summat substits a prg 


. . an be 

to the conclusion that sound motion p BO as 
Under the present conditions in a system as onclusion. 

s dily agree with his C thor PS. 328 
science teachers would readily ag nts,” the aut entise 
= Under the heading “Future Developme throughou 
1) Science will be made compulsory 7 

of the public school system. 


7N 


t 
) of Pecan f 


c, and noto p Bay 


beginning as well asthe f 


have proved successu. f 


riting g ot |ù 


edicts: ai? | 





of she and biology will be made more adap- 


i ientific environment. | 
2ng in a highly scien nese = i 
table for living nsi courses such as chemistry and yai = be 
5 cjalized q% neralized science courses ‘stressing the p : 
aie oe functional in daily living. 
P a i scien > 
4) All le ka, ogy, meteorology, health, and consumer science. 
elemen e be completed in the next two or three decades. 
These changes n i N ithout the feeling that the author has writ- 
One cannot read ie te important phases of science teaching. 
ten a soi ‘will recognize the contributions of the prior authors 
aad feld as G. W. Hunter, E. R. Downing, V. H. Noll, C. E. 
3 ; 


. E llege, the subject 
E ildren do not enter co , 
p0 5 30 rf chi 


general S 


Preston, G. R. Twiss and others to whom the author refers in his bibliog- 


as : m: 
hies at the end of each chapter. These bibliographies also contain re 
a to riodo, Study sir Toa and additional problems and pa 
iets are also found at the end of .each chapter. The publication dates o 


ill of the books and most of the = in the bibliographies are prior 


to 1940 and one cannot but re ect upon the effect of the war years on 


į plication in this field. However, one wonders why the author failed 
À f 


efer to the Forty-Sixth Year 


f ndy of Education entitled Science Education in American Schools 
bare in “General Education” by Earl J. McGrath, or the reports pub- 
a) Harvard, Princeton, and Columbia, only to mention a few of the 
r. Hof M hich have appeared within the last half dozen years. hai 
Ot teachers ips’ sd deal of credit for bringing to the attention o 
lon, 


ators the current practices in the field of science 


Book, Part I, of the National Society for 


TR Hig 

Book Con SCHOOL FOR TODAY. By Harold Spears. American 
ly here k À y, New York, 1950. 380 pages—XIV. $4.00. nl b- 

Of its mi eetican high school ing? Is it meeting the real pro 
clusive] he of boys and girls? Dore it continue to model — 
Progr : se Of its college-bound students? Or should n fet 
. . > n 

This ma youth> > (Re assumption that high school is termi 


COres. re) 


S 
. Me f 
"litori ican h oth 


: e analysis 
er question w subject for serious ; 
omes, teach q s are no j 


Pears p . istant Super- 
ects 1 Of the Los a Mer professor of education, now Assis +h these 

Writt ngeles chools, in attempting to grapple bi ut 
R oy ction. “a imely and provocative book which runs the q 
in Tey to the ide f ` t why students 

um inad 4 of homogeneous grouping to ht to adopt 

Yod Public pay equate, to what code of ethics teachers oug h 
r Well to pa S: It is a book which administra S of Dr. 
% tead, Though one can hardly agree with 


71 


> 


ce will be enriched with additional study in . 


oy A A a d ma e x 
Oms sr-training institutions newspaper an pme 
r, Harold » all Over the ia d. 8 ? 
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ae dn a a o TCE FOIN TS j 
Spear’s conclusions, the body of his th 
gsl -g 
This book is devoted to the problem of maki 
fat: ing the h; 
play a more effective role in the lif 8 18h sch 
society: Part I deals with th ite Of the Student ‘ang ; Lof 


inki n ep tember i À 

ng is “ducationaly 1930) culum that respects the key values of our way of life 

Ou „jies a (oricui mocracy or as character development. He feels that 

f dine a objective, “Imperative Needs of Youth,” still repre- 
í a 














e object; nt and in 4- tod ideal rather than a program. The Harvard Report 
- school. Part II takes a the curriculum and, Possibilities of et a for the rn pe subjects and not with the life needs of youth. 
siders the teachers and the schools. Part IV is = piles ‘hs Y. Part poè f pps with pa social purposes of the John Dewey Society in turnin 
of the secondary school. The last part deals with As, velopmen jys ke pipete ane Wig tG aake every e 
ing the high school. a a T mas, competent A quotes, further, with approval, 
Harold Spears is dissatisfied: with o pam 


th pli 
school of today. He feels j : accomplishments 


| ie condusions of the Life Adjustment sin a ag oe ae 

t ought to be pea the hip pte cont better education, more closely geared to the | o who 

democratic ideal. He wants double and ‘tiple eal levement of it i asion ee vocationally-oriented. He belittles the justification of 

that fuse English, Social Studies, Art and Science. In pe te cours = school subjects on the ground of mental disci line and makes fun 

planning sie student evaluation of the work and converting mo Tis professor of mathematics who a “7 ben x el ne 

ratory procedures would hel in -breaking the lock. into labo ¥ ho cannot think his way through a automobile or a defective 
As one reads this, one nS auren i eee step of the recitation, [tN 


- plumbing system, 

__ We recognize the failure of the high school in the large percentage 
_ leaving school before graduation. The XG program and the general course, 
_ lowever, ate steps in the direction of school holding. The varied selection 
E Courses offered by the average high school, both academic and voca- 
\ tonal, indicates that we are attempting to deal with the problem of an 


 tmoded curriculum. Teachers of such a curriculum need to be more 
ware of the world today. 


Oreoy : . . Š mer s . 
e prepared them because their courses are oriented -f| gigi. *t, the social studies do consciously aim at citizenship as a major 
toward the problems of the past rather than of those that need to be lt is tra 


&tappled with today. : 


In answer to Mr. Spears, wé must concede that many eo 
school because they cannot afford not to work and because its ime that 
is too book-minded, but he has not taken fully into account aan 
our country shelters youth for a longer time from the rigors A “* 
competition than in other countries. We are wealthy enoug 
that possible, , | to give studen" 

No school system in the world ‘strives as ours does to §! qn affals 


“9 sge e 7 i i their s ” 
responsibility, in and out of the classroom, in running cultivate me 


that much More can be done than we do to develop the social 


ever, extending = inherent in liberal and cultural education. We are, 
"ation Values k; Our Courses in home €conomics with such social and 
Rive tality to ce ressed. Schoo] and city-wide Organizations of students 
NSS leisure p; C Virtues; the teaching of music, and of health education 
| will ‘Ore COurse il “rests and life values. l 

| na Place subje "4 originate from such basic citizenship objectives. It 
EN S Prolonged pa = so-called general education and call for 

hi = estion of 400 period than is found in our typical hig 


Te, rati to depreci, 20 hel y S possible membership in the band is not 
In school and ci -wide student organizations, we tty t pie 'Preciates p CIP the ban P a. Spirs 
habits and disposttions that make for civic responsibility. fi envi! | a he at Bencong Uninet the band can help him. >p 


time, in trying to mold youngsters, we compete ete ou 
ment, sometimes indifferent, if not hostile, to civic I American J jw | 

The author finds the slogan of “Education for ted to all Arp” 
misleading, He wonders whether our education = ent and ue studen 
youth. He suggests as evidence that both the bo ercentag® al It ja 
are being swindled—the alarming reduction in the Pr chool. reg" 


. Šrouping on the round that students differ in 
| ative, home Le as physique, pide maturity, basic interests, 
cag and pe ackground, life goals, general appearance and 
€ of er and the a habits. The impersonal relationship between 
Papil god guid P pil Makes for an unhygienic atmosphere. The key- 


| citings °PPOsed p nie close feeling of the teacher for individual 


om cer the pattern of 
hi Po Vice, 0g the white collar worker the pa 
from 14 to 17 years of age who are enrolled i this Joss ne ue „Ar, gcd by eduta e White collar myth in a blue collar world should 
. 1943-4 i . Jack ° a Pears OES, 
73% in 1939-1940. It dropped to 65% in th feel in theif ett | Bey tisfa *8ctibeg the reduc l _ 
is ascribed to the dissatisfaction.which you all, cone Lt Pltioti won, He mi hi uction by 8% of the high schoo “a ae 
in high school. Fon intended for f | oct | Ning to id econo; Pave noted that the later war years mA, 
His answer? Spears favors general education dividual’s ” i agree With hi aPpeal to the older high school pupils. 

with total personality, and stressing the 19 im 


become 
at the vocational curriculum has 


73 
72 
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Se HG P ' 
OINTS 5 
ialized for hi epte anii ; . 7 — 
op: me a , md ign ae youth, However, While decry: "1959 gg 0KS the nervous system; Learning Skills, which is speed 
m > ] eport, he Cxaggerated a Tie thee, F ology of the its simplest terms, including a very brief 
been achieved with fused and core curriculum €d the Success bjn, | je physio ht down to 1 
aside subject Organization and S thay i 


. | broug! of training and the project method, and 
adopt a whol € cannot Y m cussion of transfer 8 proj 

. . . ae . esale h n di 

lines in the interest of a guidance” and " 


wey i ; Motivation, Emotions, Atti. 
tting. lly Cy F hut on intelligence testing, etc. ; , r 
. e bat . Problem” ,,,,.8°actoss bie | ane whole chapter art departs from formal psychology and sup- 
not cite even in his own school jn Indiana the Carryin A He cay | i which ioe the most omen as that children between the ages 
core course through the fourth year of his high sch e through of ef me, bits of concrete 1 
A similar hiatus between 60 Uh 


-plies such in a study made in Ohio, “spent some 760 hours 
theory and life, § Da « ij pies Si 12, as shown in a study : be a 

Our training program for teachers who need feels jg apparent; f j aT in the classroom and 960 hours going to the movies, listening to 
much in subject matter but in a broad ~ Preparati “a. 


; at oking at comic strips” ; Social Behavior, which includes 
high school mathematics teacher wh understandin O life ita | he adio p : 7 fie dexslopmedti of interests; Adjustment, which begins 
8 x : ~~~ who takes a Master’s Depree ee Af aso a chapte d somewhat misleading explanation of genetics and 
mathematics may be in reality educatin himsel Egree in hiohe f ith an inadequate and somewi . 

i ; ~8 ‘Umself further and furthe vp With ; di ion of growing up, with the usual empha- 

from an understanding of a typical h h urther ay tinues with a sound discussio 8 "S up, : 5 
There is a hiatus latwe s okt el boy or girl | a conilicts, frustrations and escapes; Orientation to Adult Life, which 
stated by principals and allan me of Secondary education a includes not only the adjustment to college and a vocation but also adjust- 
and the academic curriculum Shoe! op the management of the school | ment to old age; and lastly, Adjustment to Family Life, which briefly 
of the past. These can be remedied br a logical ee Of the cultue {traces family life from its origin among animals and primitive Se 
Eo “MOcratic school atmosphere | ter to courtship and be- 
which implies not only the freedom to cooperate in running the w “pag the resents and then devotes one oar ae 


ibili >, inning th j i iage, 
but also the responsibility of putting in the time and energy necesan f Tented ee asbestos ip mar 8 


The author clai ided in hi izatio choice 
to secure the benefits of such freedom, The Only justification for schol | of Detain Ce besni guided in his organization and 


: ' \ % subject matter by student reactions. Certainly it is clear that he has 
meee of tea oo ome tis Et Me acena, Ceany a a fd fel ned 
standardized tests in subject accom, lish EAE en intelli ence “tte and prawn Of the gaps in their knowledge. The book is informa- 

Tn essence: tien “The Hish S N i = odes" ie Sie for reo oan a mad and the useful information is judiciously mixed with 
Demasa teaches a: e Hugh School For sent y d student, and be [| tnsiener pe chavior which I feel rather successfully escapes the ob- 
wen t f = q om ns between eal ‘otk ae d a tine at vard, and ha ee It is written in a smoothly flowing, straightfor- 
shrilly, and at others impractically” Dulin ‘the lan refreshingly, pO || fiom techni yoyo The language is 





nici so simple and so free, in general, 
Nth hish shool ms that parts of the book could lend thence ta use 
poi constructively, 'P the text for. Pupils. The numerous tables and graphs aid in breaking 
WooLF CoLvin 85 Proy or the untrained student and the full index with cross refer- 
ERSONAL AD | tonventiona) *!PEul in a book foc 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DEVELOPMENT AND P 


f Pattern, TH ‘or the organization of which there ao 
It and Co., 194. i dt tetences to monos, _ Compilation at the end of a very large number 
JUSTMENT. By John E. Anderson. Henry Holt a studies beyor i at stimulate a ;0o'4Phs and books, arranged according to chapters, 
Provision must be made for those who prolong their m anes TP the rez nig by the users of the text and might well be inter- 
secondary school without any intention of prep  contiaues throng ha F P Deh Points, . k 
ese young people whose adolescence frequently of our p uE jing” Ber tn Meet A i p i i a a Rersonal rapes la n = 
early college years apparently ane n ape i e an understa" sel mig the interest wea the rh ae minded later 
ool so clearly want. They still feel the nd make OEBER &€neral reader. 
args fn knowledge of how best Tea k they fae or s NIS ny ine 
ike others, and help in meeting sroom. tE eop cw Y ATI i . House, 
they step out of the artificial conditions of polos) of Prin Ber | Thos wig? 1949, Spt by Bernard Iddings Bell. Whittlesey 
students that John E, Anderson wrote The Ps) C0 nt? an 


be us fio € read Ca) ion in The 
: texts tO PY ` fiat A t Th Canon Bells iraia icles on education i 
and Personal Adjustment as one of a series qe Universit} st teP yd | ay, A e New 3 Bell's incisive article 
minal courses given in the General College © 


k Time M ine k how wittily he can slip 
, on Over.e S agazine now ut the hot 
: ofess to >° od of y q fin; dividu “xtended educational balloon and let o 
The book, thus, quite f rankly does He p s on am =t TE ‘a a a One miig €s were convincing and widely read, zi arr 
co ge at schpiatig Iis emphasis A Pa ga EO that his ppn ceeling that the author's feet were a Ta fell 
‘af a way of looking ps n yoy covers Sides a © Was Undoub °sophy OF education—although perhaps 
information in all its details, hich p! und, 


egies tedly so 
sections entitled: Equipment for Living, 75 
74 
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hres HIGH POINT 


After finishing an entire volume, 


5 . ll reali 
PS in Reformation” reco Zes th 


oe this chapter, the pacul tone o 
intelligent pessimism, an 


a T 
ould produce Saar S Nine Ste 
t . SEDs 
the array of a cap il one of i foe 
es justi 
allenge to American Complacency,” aiiis panaga th th 
Basically the charge is th 


adults who think and act with the immaturi 


d blames the failure mainly on 
two mistakes, One is the failure to keep educational quality abreast of 


educational quantity. The other is the complete secularization of the public 
schools, with the consequ 


purpose. 


of us are aware of the changes made in our schools since 1900 by 
© movement towards education for all. The high schools _ os 
to be college preparatory schools and have yet to find a completely F 
R: have gradually 
factory definition of what they now are. The colleges e of study 
lowered their entrance requirements, made the required acai Even 
easier, and in general o ened a primrose path to the bacc -r yielded to 
in the elementary schools the basic pursuit of the three ee to be prove 
Various “activity” and “progressive” plans which have y i 
successful by time, all the childs 
Canon Bell does not criticize the attempt to educate that the JV, 
which he calls democratic education. He merely insis “educati ai 
not be done Properly until we realize that ‘democratic „thor 
not only democratic, but also education.” -- education, the vet 
In calling for a restoration of religion in public e of many: | wed 
° 3 b he hearts ut þa 
1s attempting to overthrow a policy dear to t 


itiverys rih f 
analysis of the policy reveals that it was not reached pos! ds wht! 


F cree 5 ; 
into through fear of offending members of the hi "a ‘way of b one oY 
represented in our schools. True religion = Pr tribute 15 Pa ' 

something apart therefrom to which token becomes, sypedi 
Out of seven. The more secularized our Oat anything bet mor sas 
denies the validity of a moral code based pan outstanding ugg” 
either our country nor the world has had such 0° 


no 
cess during the past half century that it can afford to 18 
76 





ent loss of any definite and universal moral í 


ducator who is also a sincere believer in a supra- 
ing e 


morality. and be shocked by Crisis in Education, but it 
reachets ees nt cate by those who are responsible for estab. 
gould bie educational policies. 


RICE OF UNION, by Herbert Agar, Houghton Mifin and Co., 
p 


Price $5.00 


ponse to the challenge of totalitarianism we have been busy evalu- 
In res 


„g our own institutions. Our critical mood of national inaction which 
wf HOB i ducing the 20's and 30’s has given place to an appreciation of the 
Cha action can be ruthless and arbitrary as well as salutary. Further- 


nore, the collapse of one democracy after another has led us to wonder at 
te duration of our constitutional government—the oldest in the world— 
ad to seek reasons by a more careful study of our histo ; 


Herbert Agar offers a very plausible two-part theory and ‘substantiates 


» | ts explanation with sound scholarship. To him the party system in which 


be e of need the centralizing leadership has never been 
üde a ae Only once in our history did parties and principles coin- 
kadership Md the ja resulting civil war, and effective 
tine > the Const 


fferences with a 
nion. 


8 regional irr ution as an attempt to solve the problems of con- 
mctests and restriction of powers which might otherwise 


r 
be divisio na” The OuNding Fathers attempted to solve the first by 
se of tational’ vet between Federal and State governments. But for the 
Was, two ta: Political Parties, thi 


; d. As 
a is effort might have soon collapse 
Soups, Suck “ttes arose on a nationwide basis, yet powered by their 
Within “essful acti as meant majorities within the regions 
in, the Bese issuer at number of regions to accept national —— 
tay pe re l a party lines ma indicate, but rarely conclusively 
Whe Sult. Jt w y Dae this conclu- 
fava he atpued £ C oun who made a principle of this a 
Ain ang Calhoun °F concurrent majorities. In fact, to pop neil 
The Our liberty "Ceived this principle to preserve both ou 


t o 
& „the Foundin Fathers, to preserve us pa 
| Med ative legi pE osibLe solution = the separation of on om 8 
y üd n checks „C and court, This resulting system pod ing is & 
ty daye of bts to, ae „no balances, The function of go iL In the 
Pers W aShinor Vide or Separate it are rarely ne cies 
‘ be Ser Som oo. administration, efforts were made 


d 
“Nate ; Manageable form. Washington himself appear? 
With Secr 


ter an em- 
etaty Knox to discuss a treaty. Af 77 
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barrassing interlude, he withdrew 
the hands of the President and he mo ‘NE po 
And, if the author carried the story CS IN the hang Wee ty 
be outgrowth ofthis decisa ba C Pittin fon eo 
other decision which on g Py E Snit but unfor: ls the ilt? cout f i 
SiN Corea pr a y reassembling of „ccin B te champion O, f of the political picture. From then on, the party 
of the Treasury these i a cen Sy eanized, ` ith ho Was mage | pre È” red interests in loose confederation. =e Mi He ‘search for 
though the Secretary of the Toons I Placed under he ex XC pst be perquisites of power on a panel ig Hae. bo select 
gress, Hamilton was unsuccessful ir) rad to submit rengn tive. Fry | pre an enial to enough people to win an election. This leader, after 
S ul in "Ps lesdet pe often incompetent to varying degrees than not. In fact, 
re appeared after 1840 in answer to the need of someone 
7 A known policies would not alienate too many local votes. This, in 
ft, seems to have been William Henry Harrison’s great contribution to 
wt history; that he was the first president whose appeal to the country 
| ud nothing to do with his beliefs or policies. As such a person and still 
f iy - set the pattern for the majority of political candidates which 
followed 1840, 


The growth of the presidential office as the tribune of the people is 
me of the ironies of tee to be 


ept em 
° treaty-maki ber, 2950) 


oK- as ended by the full growth of the party sys- 


‘naction W è ‘ 
erio ina conventions and roots in the subsoil of ward and 
heh g nominating e same time the emergence of Andrew Jackson 


eo organization. Eis mi the spokesman and symbol of the nation, 














3 





With the breakdown of Washington’s effort to include all points d ti 
view in his official family, signs of the early dissolution of the gove |. 


wl “II: 
x hi Patronage ee aA willing to appeal to the nation, make full 


193) 3 sea ensued, (Or, if lop his powers to their full extent, great 


gen nistrado and Wy BEd pro a Crisis of a national nature arose, as in 
The Constitution was made by the gentry, and the Adminis wah Wil tram might þ ; > 
, M enla Snt be adopted. 
of Washington and Adams were the rule of the gentry. ae add | then esd th pted.) Thus it was that Lincoln 


possible for this class, which had seized power with pa y plat 
reaction of 1785 and 1788 to “keep the peop i e county ©. 
repel successfully the new forces of democracy, Ie ©" y ui 
soon have known civil war. America was save o an oppo 
the ruling class itsel f, and the consequent birt 2 
party. es Madiso™ y 


This F arty was the work of Thomas Jelenon e j d done. i fA È He oatains 
according to Adrienne Koch, was more respo " had Of OD tke to te Motes qp habilitation f i 
, Theodore 
Jefferson did not appreciate the full value e k mplis Rte, in Me tight S LaF llette’ of the reputation of Theo 


Ctte’s attack o ing a 

ee ; t ea n T. R. for always balancing 
administration represented, according ie to sit Pia, to in vf Mt h ch bet *Sidency. to the left. This, says Agar, is the basis for 
most astute politician in our history. Pr t always © rect the in on Presider © eility to weave a course through the pit- 


Wt t 

Sof th p m y 
; 0 oO” Tiny the: | in Presid ap 
will of the people, he succeeded by means, BO iig not pet Sdo be ng VUI ins He faites Sp federal republic was T. R.'s in most 


erred yp eM. Th at powers so that a Franklin Roosevelt could 
wi their do E powan E Teli Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt 
i Astute appeals to the people and by 
s terig bp ding va credit both Wilson and Franblin Roose- 
neh Bran. ( there jg an TA, beginning with Wilson’s attack on 
Oosevelt’s insidious lobby at work”) and carrying 
ub administrations. In connection with the 


at the country ever really endorsed the two- 


e ) tit ' 
his will upon the Congress. Jefferson, howeve? tists, PMS poth? uth Prep, te of | vaen he got ahead of his party leaders 
system, The ill-considered actions of the ee in which W the pring t iy obligations and parochial outlooks, sbi, 
most of their program, led to a one-party SY ant Spiri stratio o Wilson and F. D. R. by so doing. To 


of vs of T. R, Wilson and F. D. R., represent 
twentieth century America, with the twelve years 


79 


accomplished for nearly twelve years. 
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— HIGH PON 
of Republicans after the first World Wat 
of congressional control to solve our 

This then is the price of unio 


and the strong president to set things right in t U their a: 
tution has been made to work by Teassemblicne Of crisis Tht 
separate into the unwieldly framework Of the nation Owers it Souphy 
by the development of the Presidency as an institut; EP tical pary t 
Supreme Court, he implies with 800d reason, can r 

along, not too far behind popular decisions. Thes theo 
political development. The author does not slight others aPply toth 
our development. He is aware of the many n tetations y 
have appeared, but he knows that their political soluti problems hig 
through these two institutions. 


on has h 
Ju He NOws the eyjj connected 
politics but when he views our history he Maintains that atties hy 
worked to give vitality to an impossible constitutional Set-up n i t 
sectional antagonisms within bounds. And to those 


ho t ing 
he recalls the lessons of the Civil War. ie rin 


These ideas are developed in a very well written book, full of ais 
of interest to the student and teacher of history. One Only regrets th 
he chose to limit his detailed discussion to the years before 1909. The du 
ters which discuss events after that date a 


~ 48 demonstras: 
Our national problems 0g 
n: political Patties with . 









ton’s attempt to reassemble the powers of government in a ca vie 
way, he accepts the growth which did take place as the only possi sil 
opment. Throughout, the reader has a lingering doubt that ar r 
selecting a president has not been shown at its worst nas to powt 
dents which brought Lincoln, Wilson and Franklin on ae 
One can reason that it was the Buchanans, McKinleys, rarai acot 
whom he is quite fair but whose failure as a poma e A 
plishments) who precipitated a need for their p on the Poton 
Monroney Law exemplifies the fact that all is jm i An question 
One can go further in light of current q . “Js there oat 
leisurely approach to our problems with ill not arise, a 
time?” Perhaps, in our next crisis the ae d doubts, the Þo0 
wait too long to mend the dyke. Despite pene of a thesis. 
lating, well organized, and an effective prese 


80 
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ening Democracy Ames" 
Sane Recordings 


joa A Cooper Junior High School 
_ About two years ago two journalists traveled 
| emia “search for a definition of democracy.” They 
A i artis in an article published in the New York 
= Magazine of September 11, 1949. It is interesting to see 
E the “big and little people,” in each of the thirteen countries 
isted, defined democracy. Some defined it politically; some, eco- 
 wmically; some, socially; one, philosophically, when he said, 
"Democracy is respect for the individual soul.” The authors point 
wt that although the definitions varied, one fact was constant: 
-ererybody wants democracy. 
) Ifthe findings of the journalists are valid and if everybody 
) a democracy, the job of the American school teacher should 
ie We have democracy. Why must we work so hard to 


Dr. Jan . 3 ; i 
el n ae us an answer in his radio talk to teachers in 
’ id.’ : ‘ 6 gè s ‘ 
mF first task is d ise In this period of conflicting ideologies, 
Ent devotion p eneiap ing in our pupils a passionate and intelli- 
Must create a i. en way of life. On the one hand, we 
“titage of dem = genuine appreciation of our great spiritual 
Ie We enjoy in shen and freedom and the great material bless- 
On th ‘his free, strong, rich and 
mini F hand, we d. 8, rich and happy country of ours. 
p cally the socia] à a not want to teach our pupils to accept 
bork Vitality as ‘ ana economic imperfections of their soctety. 
or TC Americ “ation lies in our freedom to think and to 
Sin on traditions yer the enrichment and improvement 0 
Which wenn) schools y and institutions.” 
aa wl help clari¢y a be interested in materials of instruction 
“visual ai y the concept of democracy, we present here 
. Program which we evolved at the James Fent- 


Note A 
194g ~ Sper : 
ju igh School 120, Manhattan, in September, 







Nior H 


Meng Uyin on CUSSION. During the past five years We have 

Cnet Worthawh COper a film program devoted to the develop- 

Ht, Our le attitudes through an understanding of pea 
‘OUS programs have been described in Hig 

5 


h at EDU 
The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed 10 THE 


which is on file in libraries. 


ee"? 
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ints in September, 194 i HEN MS 
Poin a cP A i 946, and in October, 194g N RIGHTS FREEDO 
be said about t em here. However, a word et little yay | g—-OUR Guarantee of Rights 
in the auditorium is always relevant Since it is seotu U gO" Our “il of Rights 


ferentiate between the informational film, wh; p Portant to dig 
classrooms, and the “social-problem” iim ahia IS Used in i 
auditorium program. To quote from our 1948 he Use in oy 
Attitudes, we repeat, “The classroom Da tue Icle Films , 
factual material, provides the basis for the d; Presenting definite 


. : ; j SCUSSiO 
tangible information on specific subject matte k. concrete, | 


2 "A Better Tomorrow 
trast of 
: angry Minds 
4, Freedom of the Press 
` Democracy s Diary 
5, Freedom of Religion 
A Greater Victory 
6. Trial by Jury l 
English Criminal Justice 


. r. Th P 
film, chosen because it treats a social problem, provid ate 
e basis 


for the discussion of ideas which may lead to the crearon + | 
worth-while attitudes—the intan gibles which cig 


citi ” can produce good | C—OUR PRIVILEGES AND OPPORTUNITIES 
izens. yo 
; e a Frontiers of Medicine 
THEME—THE DEMOCRATIC WAY OF LIFE. Fach yaw | 2 Vo 
choose a central theme for our auditorium program a sled | 3, ane Unite Belind the Nalon 
the films for the year around that core. The new theme for te } Atomic Power 
year, September, 1948, followed logically from the two preceding | W 


; The American Co 
—OUR RESPONSIBILITIES 
Participation in Politics 


The Glass B 
2. World Trade n 


Round Tri 
3. World Food Problem 
i wa World Is Rich 
Ne Ametican Citizens 
TR w Americans 
Pications of the Atomic Age 


bere Will You H; 
) e ; ou Hide? 
beige Y IS aske aa 


ones: “Clarifying the Concepts of the Preamble of the Chate | 
of the United Nations” and “Our American Heritage.” The A | 
of these set up the ideals of human relationships; the at 
showed our own historical development and the ideals 

formed the foundation of the American way of life. aspet 

Our objective in 1948 was to stress the contempo T ig 

rather than the historical ones as in “Our ae ects of & | 
By clarifying the political, economic, and social Ti apit 
mocracy, we hoped to give our pupils a knowledge ils o the 2¢ 
in, democracy. We hoped also to awaken e grow. ig 
of strengthening democracy by making 1t wor pi 


a wealt e Howey Availabilit d to remember that no school list can evet 
An over-view of the subject a grh rbe | “E this gp 
and films. Because we were limited to €18 


this proy Of Material plays a great part in selection. 
iyity si $ ASCUsg of films proved extremely effective. 
4 e ctivity- e | ; 
we found ít necessary to exercise great ars and Ù _ Hips Pont 


ECHNI ders 
su Dr (QUES. It may be helpful to new reader 
This was our frame of reference, the “Bram at Ma describe briefly ke techminnes used in the film 
we used: OVERNMENT per, 


A—THE STRUCTURE OF OUR G 
1. A Typical Town 
The Town ; 
2. The Lifeline of a on City 
Port of New Yor a$ 
3, The Plan of Our Government yent 
Meet Your Federal Gover 


e even E: . 
ini : the A’ e ght and Nine are each assigned one period a 
~ Visual Aid Assembly. The grades are then 
o Stoups so that only half a grade comes e 
` auditorin 4 showing, When the A group of a grace 
otium, th upils 

me B group is in its official room. The pups 
7 
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HIGH po 


INTS Y gpMOCRACY interest to 
therefore, see the “social-problem” film once a lOctober, 1959) pictHNING á Jiscussion on matters ge nc drive foi 
This procedure gives the discussion leaders mi O Week a ag rd for adine is related to the blems and social 
work with a small number of classes. en Opp Oftunity a pit A film OF pr community. Social Pe hool as 

The six discussion leaders preview the new at a ere a Os ital in t ch a part of the life of our sc 
programmed conference period 


- After the 
evolve from eight to ten basic 


then typed on cellophane slides, 


film i : mu 
N a Speciali most, e just as 
` 5 S af f 
preview, thes lly dations i subject matter. 


ini ary of the content 
The da These Westions p, | sue classt hed circular, containing a summary 
€ Slides are u ate f 


i imeogra ; e discussed, iS given to each 
discussion period, before and after the film showing "ute | Aman and the iia Mibe ared for the film before they 
slide device focuses the attention of the pupils = Fa Simple | sachet so that the pupt's pi discussion leader uses the sum- 
points of the film. It has also helped to put the mea a, ame to the auditorium. duce the film to his group, adapting 
perience on a high educational plane. The boys know eee fe aay of the content to intro 
are not in the auditorium to be entertained, even though the fin - ittohis grade level. 
may be unrelated to their immedi : 


English and social studies teachers often use the = a 
aan integral part of their classroom work. Besides ne bat 
Grades Seven to Nin - films as topics for oral and written compositions, n _ es 
; ` f we included questions on them in the mid-term and end-te 
A Better Tomorrow we see depicted several schools in New Yor | " 
City. These were our questions: 
1. What does the title of the film mean? l M 
2. Why is education a necessary part of the democratic way of life 
3. Compare Cooper to the schools in the film: 
a—How are we alike? 
b—How are we different? . 33 
- Name some goals toward which Cooper is striving. these goal! 
Why must the teachers have your help in attaining 
What are some of the things that Cooper wpe ag? 
What responsibilities have you as citizens of Coop J these que 
For the film New Frontiers of Medicine we use 
tions: 


ate classroom subject matter, 


e type of questions suitable for 
e may clarify this description. In the flm 


Perhaps some examples of th 


| MROGRAM OF RECORDINGS. In the second half of the 
| Retwebepan a recordings program. Since half a grade is always 
tts official room on the alternate Audio-Visual Aid Assembly 

bs ssc to use this period for the broadcast of a tran- 
nible + 2 Cottelated with our film program. In looking for 
ORE, ad. ae for Oi theme, THE DEMOCRATIC WAY OF 
tedio statio a€ two programs listed by the Board of Education's 
y " WNYE for the fall and spring terms of 1948-1949. 
in the « recordings from the “Lest We Forget’ series, 
words f m sst on The American Dream and borrowing two 
'&cordg hese Great Americans. We also borrowed two 
i These raham Lincol 


NAM A 


deat 
ich cause 
. Name some of the diseases shown in the amy Lat a? 
. For which diseases have cures recently aoa an diseases: 
- Name the new medicines used to a 


VOR YN 


n and George Washington. 
~ ms on — ae ae aed bine health ° Ti choice: S we used, with a brief analysis, to 
What does ou . 
people of the Us? blems? Altby? This ie Trai 
- How do people organize to solve health pro stay BO eae! | 


ONGA 


describes th Lincoln. It was 
s to of 2, layed on T: S the death of Abraham Li 
; Why should you stay healthy and want other ity and tell Valles Forge L 


incoln’s Birthda 
i : ommunl ey Thi y- 
. Name some of the hospitals in your © ive ê 3. cp. Us Tecordin i ’s Birthday. 
a Bakion to ë Sydenham Hospital dr ain ction & Was used for George Washington s ; 

9. y 1s a contribution f € story of adii sentict. There was pet 
10. What health services does our school 0 ‘ons ev? ts 4, bina T, “tween this recording an 

5 ical of the quest? ects 4 Mar Blak 

These two examples are typica i r i e 


stively 
content of the film is not treated exhau 
8 


* Mlustrates the American principle of justice for all, 
; 9 
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again thre was ag HIGH POINTS ton, 
Again there was excellent correlat; : 
ican Cop. Sse ation with the fy 

5. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

This recording of the life of our late P; 
April during the annivers 
Glass Bell, shown duri € same weeks 
escaping from responsibility, 


The recordi à Man 
who accepted more than his s A Man 
Provo. 


. ° . hare, The C 
cative of discussion. 


6. One Small Voice 


A small shop keeper fights prejudice. Alth 
direct correlation, both the recording and the flan na 
stressed man’s responsibili ‘i 


ty to his fellow-men, 
7. Arrow in the Air 
In this story a detective fin 


of prejudice. The correlati 


on with the film 
the recording was so excell 


8. One of Us 
A coura 


gous minister risks his well-being to uphold the 
belief that all men are children of God. There was excellent 


correlation between this recording and the film New Ameri- 
cans, 


9. Wendell Willkie 


ee One 
This tells the life of a man who was “Ambassador to 01 


Vil 
World.” It correlated very well with the film ain 
You Hide? way: 
nt in this w3] 
We used our public address system equipme de which W 
the program was channeled to that half of Ee Tadd Assembl} 
in its official room on the scheduled Adia vian ction ovet | 
day. The Program began with a “live” intro a transcript 
broadcasting microphone. Then the 33 1/3 a public 4 = 
was played on the playback machine attached to ssed the St 
‘pti he teacher discu j] react? 
system. After the transcription, the introduction. Pup 
using the questions suggested in the intro endl 
took the form of written as well as oral co 


el 
ew Am eri 

A CORRELATED PROGRAM. Because the — Ai 

and the recording One of Us are E o 

terials of instruction available for the ‘eral rst, the 

we give the method of presentation in ie upils. 

to the teachers: second, the broadcast to the P 

10 


rations 
em 








m The ities 


: o 
en ane Ne Americans. Owe 
6g Be absorption of the 
TET) 


uie land 


icans are 
n: ese new Ameri 

aa welcome citizens. Th 

„ul wealth, have become 

tral wealth, 


was negative, but 
ent that it made a fine basis for dis. 
cussion, 





ie 
gMOCRACY 


' id Program 
pudio-Visu my Americans 
Film: 


: ec Democratic 
ries of films this year on “The 

+» out seri 

in our 


ibilits American 
responsibilities as 
noed engin a Europe. Our concern 


l : ” 
eings are impo 
d our interest in them as human being 
oblems an 


aie of our belief in democracy. 


iven from their 
= eople who, dr : a 
cans i ing story of P i appiness in 
ty Americans 1S mee A Sarak jens, security, an ikh pp 

s by persecu ) 


W i i and ma- 
d } 


Franck, and war hero 
ne- win icists Victor Hess and James ee 
Sete Kate The story of New Americans is told throug 


i i i e United 
uvatures of a typical refugee from the time he arrives in th 
Sates until he becomes a citizen. 


This film 


caian | lish and the 
can be a topic for discussion in both the Eng 

ical studies classes, The displaced person is the subject of much siti 

t Congress and in the newspapers. The film offers an excellent oppo 

nity to explore 


again the field of human relationships. 


mia ng for the next two weeks is One of Us. There is a. 
ou between the film and the recording. One of Us tells Se 
Soup of immigrants in a neglected part of town and what the 
ad he, è Minister tries to do for them. It stresses the need for concern 
U beg reed for the absorption of all gtoups into the life of the Ameri- 
ple, P 
ppa ON THE FILM: 
unt) po PPened to Johann Lang from the time he got off the boat 
è What en the job in the Midwest? r 
, a Streets of Not trough his mind as he wandered throug 
; OW w Ork? 
4, Do as he helped to ä 
YOu th; Set the job? l 
5, G plo the new arrivals take away jobs from those 
etica Se 
Many > es in about 50 — ar. Is that too 
6 WY)! 1000 immigrants a ye oe 
7 tt stepa Me absorb that ‘number eras a Yeas America? i 
conn Some Selas aken by an immigrant to become & a hali 
8. Ho ibutiong Btants Who are now Americans and tell o 
W ' 
9, hoog po YOu feel 


about new boys who come into your neighbor- 
at d 
l0, p bers in do 


d 

7 3 e Ls make them feel at home and become 800 
“a ©mMmunity ? 

neta COREE n for 


£ le a part of our 
ay of lie happens to peop 


il 
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ST ALE 
IGH POINTS ING DEMO observing the overt behavior whic 
BROADCAST OF RECORDING. Ortop, ossibility of obs must accept what the children 
“Good afternoon, boys. This is Mrs, Bleich is m Fe d the teacher feel. In this case we base 
Princtpal’s office. The recording for today is calteg ine to yoy st gttituces jue to what they r 5 
another story in our series on The Democrat; ne Of y,” am ite as & boys wrote. — 
“Reverend Slater is a fighting minister, a coan of Life, This; i i ‘ons on what our n v SE written in class after the 
practice what he preaches from the pulpit. l ants OUS man who da, | gs excerpts from comp 
bis own and his wife s comfort to uphold his belief; for he has to i These is 
worth of all men. rm the digni an fig e Train ories. It expresses 
“When Reverend Slater comes to take up his dut; The Lonesom ram brings back old mem e 
he finds that there is a neglected part aites at hi "Your new prog 
















J new ch 
OF tow church 
people. When he seeks to belp them, hopo” and a neglen gr 


? € Meets with oppose 8i 
of the members of his own church. How he works oe a pairon tm 


the problem maby 


ve done if 1 had been | 
O discuss this question 


an exciting story. 

“As you listen, ask yourself, ‘What would ] ha 
Reverend Slater” Pm sure that you will want t 
and many others after the recordin 


“I shall give you six uestions ea will help you in your Jini 
shall dictate them very slowl y so th py FY nace 


at the secretary of your class may wrt 
them on the board. Will the Secretary please go to the board? —Hm 
are the questions: 


What did Reverend Slater learn about ‘Hunky Town’? 
What did he decide to do about it? 

Why did Mr. Williams Oppose him? 

What decision did the minister have to make? 


? 
In the sermon, Reverend Slater said, ‘Am I my brother s keepe 
What does that mean? 


? 
- Would you have done what Reverend Slater bad Why 
“And now, boys, I shall play the recording—One of Us. 


; the fè 

We might have issued a circular with the pa ai 

cording similar to the one we gave to the — o reasons? 

However, we chose to dictate the questions F created 2 / 

varied our technique, avoiding monotony, and 1t ‘| participa” | 
situation in the classroom, calling for active pup 


YOR N 


ON 


rs WhO n | 
RECORDINGS AND ATTITUDES. h ° et at « 
Out report in High Points in October, 19 ole in the a rove! 
that our film program plays an important hile attitudes 2 wet 
of concepts and in the creation of sige program "ost 
those concepts. At the end of this m our new ' 
extremely interested in the effectiveness 


program. 


j 


f atte 


‘ping 1E © sion 
eterminine epot? e d 
Overt behavior is the best guide tor be vart of he mgt 
have been learned and if they have Sanit «of 5 
pattern. However, very often the env 
12 


t is 





be Lincoln died.” 
eling of sorrow of the people ee 

we Robert Woodward—C ass 7 Seow aliens 
"The broadcast told me something I did not kn 
Abraham Lincoln and the Negro people. 

Harry Williams—Class 7-1 deine 
"Our first audio program had a profound effect i h a ; 
The few pupils who seemed displeased when the ý ‘ g 
started soon were giving their complete attention to it. 

Abraham Seaver—Teacher—Class 8-3 

2. Valley Forge 


‘We greatly appreciate the heroic action of these early ase - 
cans ~The United States needs men like George Washing- 
ton to lead us in our fight to live in freedom.” 
Class 7-15 
3 Chain Reaction 


The doctor died by saving other mews lives. He was a Jew 
“t he didn't fight for the Jews alone—he fought for all. 
"p: Kenneth Brewer—Class 9B-2 I 
oe hard to realize what this man did for his fellow-men. 
) think he jx one of the many martyrs of our country. 
P Horace Pender—Class 9B-2 
"Small Voice 
is Story teaches u i à ] their religion or 
ta ty ot dee lb 
Charles Thom son—Class 7-1 
erson can accomplish what the grocer did, ae w 
thi eryone can accomplish by working toget 
is orga to democracy?” : 
i onald Williams—Class 7-1 5 
be Out th iScrimination is wrong. If everybody see 
5 I l think 3 e world will be a better world. 
` Arr, in r Frank Thomas—Class 7-1 
"All : e w isery to 
himself GPs bate of Polish people only Peena a uge 
iS wron, a ated Poles but be really di ide 
S40ing made him repent in the end. 
Eugene Wonge—Class 9B-2 13 
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6. One of Us 


ii POINTS lOctohe 
; 
“We enjoyed the recordin 


1950) 


S thi 
a i e r democratic living ETa TT -i helbeg 
ave pelped the men and wo t Cel th My 
T Class 7-15 AE Hunky Town: H wouy f 
“I would have done the same th; 
because he did the right thing» "E that Revereng y i 
Michael Myers—Class Zi 


DESIRED OUTCOMES. In 
schools received a circular entit 
tage in the Junior High Schoo 
which the various school sub 
cedures could contribute to 
it set up as goals a list of 
As we matched our film 
had illumined each one of 
here to place specific films 
Since nearly every film an 
to all of the outcomes. 
ask the reader to match 


October, 1948, 

. American Hr: 
7 . This circular in Piha 
jects and the vari 
an understanding of 
“desired outcomes,” 


the “desired outcomes,’ 
and recordings under specific outcomes 


them with the films and recordings: 
1. An understanding of democracy; the highlights in oe 
ment of democtacy; a knowledge of the framework an 
of our government. = ce dless 
T ba for the dignity and worth of the individual, rega 
of race, color, creed or economic status. — 
3. An appreciation of the contributions of various p 
dividuals to our present culture. les differing from US. i 
4. A desire to understand problems of peop democracy, m 
5. A realization of the rivileges enjoyed in a 
trast to other forms of government. sie veep 
6. A willingness to accept and live up to 
zenship in an American democracy. 


es and i 


at} 


i demot 
i America® 1s | 
7. A feeling of pride and faith in the ideals of p 


s shows thi! ss 

A careful analysis of the desired — 1. whic oe pot 
is on “attitude-building.” Outside of Point 1 oa o io 
tual information, the other Separ «espe apprec ach js 
responses. These are the desired EP = willingness f thei 
to understand, realization of Pile ang es, 4 she wee 
sponsibility, and a feeling of price e point when’ eith 
Ethel Huggard emphasized this sam Democrat) 
the April, 1949, issue of Strengthening 


14 







} 
oth 


|; he compos 


the junior 1. | 
led Teaching the e Junior his | 


dicated Ways in 
Ous school po- | 
democracy, anf 


s and our recordings we found that we 4 


"It is impossible Ẹ 


d every recording made a contributin i 
We list the “desired outcomes” here ani i 


' tl 
pilities €% | 


piOCkAC? -O 


| gTHENING D tellectual understanding of democracy falls 
n 


se, i 
oliona wpe 


see how the desired attitudes are reflected 
ting to Se” 
ition excerpts: 
An understanding of democracy— 


f Class 7-15 ap- 
ot 1 stening to Valley Forge, the boys of ¢ 
y Acted the Feroic action of the early Americans. 


aa individual — 
dignity and worth of the individu 
a Se eid and teak of Class 7-1 seemed to weet 
mh meaning of this after the recording One Sm 
Voice. 


. . ° l 
i iation of the contributions of various peoples— 
ai eneh el an of 9B-2 understood that a man can 
be a Jew and a great American too. 


Point 4—A desire to understand problems of people differing from 


us—Eugene of 9B-2 illustrated this when he reacted to 
Arrow in the Air. 


Point 6—A willingness to accept the responsibilities of citizenship— 
Michael of 7-1 and the boys of 7-15 thought aorar 
Slater did the right thing and they too would have help 
the people of “Hunky Town.” 


yt is interes 


nano 


l a CUSON, We do not mean to imply that all undesirable 

i - vanished and all desirable ones took their place as soon 

- boys heard One recording. We do feel, however, that we 

boys i vent to say that our audio-visual aid program brought m 

| any a with Situations which they would never have = 
opot and that through this program the teacher 


In the |; "Y to instill the “desired outcomes.” 
Ll, an ight of 0 


d 
vai- ar own experience at Cooper, we hang n 
SPonse tow, 28s to be our best aids in achieving an ems “de- 
Xray» vard a particular idea. If the idea or concept ‘$. 
Ye Want o © feel that textbook facts alone will not — to 
k ttican “Passionate as well as intelligent p5 mass 
BONI Of life,” we must not neglect the media 0 
mete doume. Specifically geared to this purpose. cumentary 
ding a tty (or Social-problem) film and the 2 we give 
the hildre S Outs for the using. These are not a ng wit 
i namic Dut “a creative treatment of reality. a impact in 
featment of facts, there is an emotion 15 
9 


an 
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x QUOI 
ee rience Idea in LAUC 
; HIGH POINTS Octos e Expe RE 
this material which makes it the best aig i te Obey j BELLAFIO 
this period of ideological conflict, acher can Sed High School 
APPRECIATION. Thi 


ience. We 
frst lessons in life by firsthand experien 
n our fs 


ion should pro- 
by experience. Therefore, es wise’ to 
atinue tO learn kp experiences, oa the cultivation of 
il i 
he major 


social sensitivity 
ite personal living, the development of 
rholesome P 


S program required the el 
teachers at Cooper and they cooperated in full meget.” 
cussion leaders for the year were Messrs. Louis ie The 
Jacobson, Joseph Polatchek, M - 


; ; Cs 
ortis Price, Abraha = Nathan 
rt. Weintraub 














; : eparation for voca- 
I details. tv d took | „defective participation in group life, and prep 
al details essrs. Willi K | mde o. r 
Schreiber, Sol Abrams, and Jack Zuckerman supéris Fa ia tional — ensible and obvious, but is it true? Is schoo 
Visual Aid Assemblies. € Audio. | This sounds $ 
To Mr. Max G. Ru 


binstein, principal of Cooper, mu 
special note of thanks for his keen interest, sound advice, 


his patience in permitting his office to be disrupted for the te. 
cordings three times each week. 

Outside of our school we are deeply grateful to Miss Ris 
Hochheimer, Assistant Director of Visual Instruction, and to Dr. 
Clare C. Baldwin, our Assistant Superintendent, for their pet 
mission to conduct this program. We also want to thank M: 
James Macandtew of WNYE and Dr. Edward Bernard, in charge 
of Instructional Materials, for their help in the recording program. 


; iyi r is it a place of academic 
kce where we learn to live by living, or is it afen older 
i iving? The experience idea in e ; 
pana E Iri tho ied the experience curriculum is 
than the little red schoolhouse, 
aiuda as food and drink. It is eae — er 
miginal sense of “a turning back” to the order and me ate 
utue in developing men. It was an old story when John ewey 
minded us of it fifty years ago: “We learn by doing.” Yes, we 


, am to swim by swimming. But in other areas, life is too short 
Dallo us to repeat the primitive experiments. Teachers must 
Buide us to the better life b 


efore we perish. School is a compromise 

Sealy the individual and society, between his expanding per- 

Ous “Ving the inheritance of the race, between actual and vicari- 
‘a: 


St 90 4 


Sources l ox 
Films—aAll the films mentioned can be found in these sources: 


Tim l 
l : nny and hen the family and the tribe instructed the young 
1. Catalog of Association Films ude tectly in the home 
35 West 45 Street, New York, N. Y. : 


2. Educational Film Guide—H. W. Wilson Co. 


or village in the social customs 
950 University Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 


TAg ay realities of planting corn, hunting deer, and raising 


s S SOC | t 
W la 
as gta d | uni 


slides 7 ent Fi stew complex, the task of ren. 
—" d -r ir tusted to tut moved from 
, ' Films 20° «New Xigenc; ors and pedagogues re 

3. List of Approved Motion rics oe ial Brooklya, “lence es : doing manual labor and dewated to intellectual 
Board of Education—110 Living d Oday, Whee Served to Produce Scholars, thinkers, and princes, 
York eit S must a © children come to school, the curriculum 
Recordings— bay Ms, need a abundant and immediate contact with the 
l. Institute for Democratic Education k New York “ies Ripe ‘OMe to bis “Od goals of a vastly different type. Hence, we 

415 Lexington Avenue, a Wyre Forget” S a shoulg Sve 

To purchase or borrow the ible 


at the in-school activities that pupils en- 
and pitale] : 
2. National Jewish Welfare Board 


y ane the Gurr 2, Out-of-school experiences as _— A 
w Yor orge el Curriculum should include the communi y 
To borrow The Lonesome Tr OE the ne One o 
‘st Assic 
t 


: i e 8 bd 
k pc Prepared by the Curriculum Revision Committee 
SOciation. 
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Readjustment of High School Educ 


Orientation to Schoo 


i HIGH POINTs 
“a of eect is yield; 
youth today, It is 4 o * Pri 

a . . Ww Pr 
contained Significant milest ness; yet th 
Curriculum throy h Kar 


Thus, the sacred co 
needs and interests o 
last fifty years have 
trace the experience 
—the socialized reci 


; UCD Progresc: Ye cay 

tation, Problem-solyin p j or Steps 25 
the core curriculum, the common learnings th E ~YEct Meth 
“applied” subjects, the X 


G program, and the Ẹ. general” gyi 
for “experience curriculum”) or LAR (Lif C. (ee see stand; 


e Ad 8 
tion). Some recent Publications Which have chon pument Edu 
cepts are the following: 


What the High Schools Ought to Teach—Amer; 
Education (booklet 
Life Adjustment 


Education—United States 
(pamphlet) 


aton—New York State De 
partment of Education ( pamphlet) 
n Experience Curriculum in English — National Council of 
Teachers of English (text) 


l and W ork—Board of Education of New 
York City (booklet) 


Curriculum and 


Materials—Board of Education of New York 
City (bulletins) 


. s Ç tance 
Ome current evidences of a widespread and popular accep 
of the 


following: th 
tive educatio 
Numerous “ 
Movement 


classroom wor 
actual needs, 


à : ew Yor 
port of the Committee of First Assistants of N 


18 


naty possibilities in ordinary people. 


; s the 

experience idea may be adduced from _ eae 

e farm-cadet program in New York a tivities, - 

n courses, XG classes, extracurricular i the camp 
modified” courses of study, the eo etc.): 

and various youth centers (YMCA, closely into 

Let us incorporate the experience idea more truly serve © 

k so that the curriculum will se children <r 

interests, and abilities of all the ¢ city A 


a 
j} who te 
CULUM REVISION merits the attention of 4 
CNOI N 
atrio 
DEMOCRACY 


e 
ap there af 
Democracy is based upon the conviction that g'i 


pom 
. day S 
Harry EMERSON FosbIck 10 To 


tobe, l 9 | 
Ag Place to 30) 








iite Adjustments for Youth 


M. COX 


Chelsea Vocational High School 
e 


t recognition 
ion of 1946 and the subsequent 
The Prosset Resol riha “Commission on Life Adjustment for 
of the “other 60% Ld when a great deal of interest ie oe 
Youth” comes sa sel is being shown throughout the rs 
ent fae a roblem. It has been with us for years, but = 
This is not a ne i enerally accepted as a problem about : 
Te abe any years, my present school, the 
ote il "Yon rime High School in New York City, 
of the Chelsea Vocationa aeee 
es tempted and done something about this matter 


. 39 f 
_ hasconducted a program of “Life Adjustment.”** The needs o 


i vas set 
he “other 60%” were fully recognized and a ‘ah ol = 
up to care for them. The present program was i ong a tier: 
ganized as such; it just grew—in fact, it was force a » en the 
tan 12 years ago, the CRMD Bureau wished to place boy 


i i then 
ational high schools. Mr. Wm. J. Fitzpatrick, who was 


principal, recognized the 

‘standing of 
mall number, 
Not adjust the 
nnn 


problem. Because of his 1 ieee 
the handicaps of the underprivileged he at on 
The number of slow-learner students w it a 
mselves to the regular school program steadily 


m the > 


; issued by an 

AVA following quotation taken from a tentative report issued by 

“i Committee in Washington: the more than 
Taea D a. hlada (1) approximately 20% of reparation for 
"00,000 Pupils enrolled in the classes designated as a orm of 
olega; (2) approximately 20% now bein pke (3) 609% e 
p alion education of less than college grade; an of the limit? 

eect Neither to enter college nor to pursue gtd special prepara 

tory <- f vocations for which the school can provi 

Me Educatio 


training.” an ellis 
ference p definition “Ppearing on page nine of a rP Vashington, 
ober 11 ite Adjustment Education,” held in „jj Amer- 
"L; 15, » Teads as follows:  roctoned to equi ‘ves and 
har. Mstment education for youth is ‘faction to thems. oat 
Jouth to ive democratically with ore and citizen, b schoo, 
Cerneg „_OCiety as home members, worker of yo th 0 well sery 
age i cially with a sizable ie sapere are ee a skill 
by ort in sc ool and out) vaw oration for est 
n Schoo jectives of pre 
Kcupatign -S than the objectiv 


19 
A or a higher education.” 


u x Con- 
ie a 
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une. aR POINT lOcto 
creased both from the CRMD Bureay and throu h 
the various superintendents and schools, 8A re 
SCHOOL-WIDE TEST. As a first ste 


o 
tk, Seventy-five 
could not even tell time. 


HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING. Our next ste th 
Organize the boys in the School into hom 

cording to the grades they received in the mathem 
used this &rouping as a 


basis for one complete term. 
ment in classroom instruction and pupil satisfaction 


En Was to 
Ogeneous i 

atics test, We 
The improve. 


Was such that 
Classes. We the 
the very 


glish classes in ord 


Out 500 slow-learner pupils in the ue 
With the exception of very few, the 1.Q.’s range between a ë 
75. The ae range is from 15 to 18 years. We have been a 
by many problems in 


Operating the program. school 

First, for Proper placement, each boy when he a wa 

must be tested an placed in subject classes wre :) ly .5 points. 
ing and math ability. The Classes in most cases vary 0 


tten 
e ‘ i ed the a 
cial class Promotion takes place each term provid 

nce warrants it. 


| ish 

; i Englis 

PROGRESSIVE PROMOTION Sulsject promotions Ms 

mathemati ial studies take place both on 
complishment bas; 


n sf” 
ive promoti? ses 
t this point the pupil is retested. The progressive p e c 


> . in som 0° 
tem allows the boys to “catch up” in their work; í oP 

only tefresher w 

Moted in a sub; 
teaders and 6.5 
equally poor in 
feaders are exce 
20 


oys a t35 
ork is found to be needed. qe e ae i 
ject twice in one term. We find io poor fee” nt 
in math and vice versa, Usually i may Foe 
math, However, it is found a e 6 ill | 
llent in the handling of figures 





tend to test the abili 


Sup is a_very diff 
have an individual 


 @anot be done, of 





is lack of comprehension. 
cause of this ew 
j problem “5 English and math are provi 
"esl € vette read at all 
for O 


been 
E BASIS. Our testing program has always be 


i iously handi- 
cannot read is obviously hanc 
always reliable. The boy aay hay Other factors in testing in- 
mil before he even ya vt the test is given, who gives the 
e ome in feel that as teachers es pr ou 
kst, the time Ok day. We | lligence.” Our tests, » 2 
solee My = ‘oe lint of a pupil’s working mr 
> he Then, too, the homogeneous T A 
cult administrative problem. Each pupi ust 
program; he must be ditytevel grouping This 
tain academic class or according to his ability-level gro i, a 
Course, in schools with only a few slo 
are needed for homogeneous grouping. 


TURE CONTENT EEDED. 
was that of emia aa other teaching materials. Because of 
the difference in the mental and chronological ages, ear 
Thee Material in the third and fourth grades would nic er 

” oys’ ages vaty from 15 to 17 years. They ckr p 

in Primary or “baby” material contained ei and 
Present © content must embrace their present "e have 
| ging Problems equal to their mental arr ks, and 

llt up a co lection of such textbooks, workbooks, 
eye aterials. Whi 
$ Its 


rather than anything 


asses. Numbers 


Another problem which arose 


d, it 

Ne it does not completely fill the nee 

Purpose until Something better is available. th 
te caring for the 

cin pal ATIONS Still another diffculty is caring 

lesson, em, To i 


as © raphed 
© this we prepared a series of m part 
Ë the ee We term « Ocial Relations.” ‘These have 
ag ty Cta] Studies Gis 


such topics 
| um. These lessons cover eople, 
pre Sa *Orm My Opinions,” etc. who is dull and 
rakes little “ interests not only for the boy 

idly, t no 


ho advance 
those boys W 
y When We tOgress but also for 


int of pro- 
Cel that a pupil has reached a po 21 
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a a 
ficiency and are reasonably sure that iea TS tO. 


i s it- 
MNS yet value also prove 
: . ober, 4njust , des. This carry ‘he in factory work. 
regular classes, he 1S transferred to the r an maintai i 35) f the skilled - ecialized operator jobs ou sw + ihe 
in the main building. “gular Vocations! rs iy J ihe jobs = pi much of this work can be 
C in ealize 













AIMS AND ACHIEVEMEN 


S. ; wW y 


ile we í a > é 
i we feel ht ayaa come to us with very definite 


i . gree instruction. Thes d the activities in 
learning because they Want i — this Program— ip. 7 brief ton of i trade training they By rm them that work, 
We have developed “arn; the school’s moray JS ate f jesa e interested. If we did not g ¢ tisfy their 
These are: Pec a series of academic and Mer I high aa ind discouragement ee caper 1 ‘om and 
i aims, nu ; ils are happy, ? 
aay | Is sent of the individual, F wants in this nat atal arih at che learner would be- 
struction, ak OF aiy attempt in new j aal aon d a disciplinary case. 
c) divided and s ome a problem an p 


g) A survey of employment for slow learners indicates ™ they 
dfnd jobs and keep them. A recent survey made of 450 boys in 
_ the Continuation School Classes who came from the academic 
igh schools, junior high schools and parochial schools, indicated 


the type of job held and the salary earned. In fact, the salary 

_ taned by the slow learner was slightly higher than that of the 

i — Besides, a greater percentage of them were actually 
Working. 


h) If 


a great assortment of job leaving = rowever, that a job held by a boy immediately after 


s which are assigned in progressive order 


of difficulty and in conformity with the abili individual. | ¢ 0" indicates but little. Industrial adjustment does not 

ty of the in IVIC ompletely take pl keyn t 

b) Job sheets must be compact units, as small as possible, illus © Sutveys dada ithin the first five years. At the end of tha 
trated to provide visua 


l comprehension. All written rr 
underlined for explanation. Any 1¢4 

fully explained by the teacher. hl 
the instruction is not aimed at the high) 


€ made. This has not been possible, how- 


have difficult terms IS ago most of the boys were in the armed 


arithmetic problem is 
C) In most cases 


» DeCause fj 
forces, ve yea 


THE TEAC 


cs boys ; HER. We m f these 
skilled trades, but is intended to train the boys as at * ry i Mportant, Teacha r age sym- 
elpers or for Specialized operator jobs confined to the ede | this p UOerstan ing and the wino o P E ust in 
a ; ; ag ount 0 Ype o the willingness to work are a m “ 

limited number of tools and skills with a limited am tions 10 the te slow l program, Many of the py ils in that “other 60% 

nical knowledge, There are thousands of such pos! : ations kind °F mentally reded. Because of this, complexes 

city p York. body and fendet we ay tt th e ips developed and their interest span is much 

ome trades such as plastics, auto body a! deco “asy o 


Shoe repairing, building maintenance, and pe st nv 
Ng require a little technical knowledge. The slow 
ccome highly efficient in these trades. 

e) In planning shop work, especially for the 
feel that by using basic tools and materials 1n e exce gal 
they be wood, metal, or plastics, students = p and bol 
Over,” inasmuch as a pupil can become a help 
22 


, Py t 

ne, . S normal student. ‘The teachers’ lot is no 

PePatation In addition to the above, special teaching techniques, 
WMM Xperience are needed, 


: a resul = . learner as well 
dusig 88 Vocatio t of living with the slow sonal, Cod 
7. “ducation, I submit my own per 


Ow l i 
these Pupils, their abilities, and needs one must live 
23 
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Se POINTS 
with them. My contact with them 
the 7 4 our present vocatio 
sound? Should the original philo 
the Smith-Hughes Law i iniciate Bi an or 
meet changing standards and conditions> 
the philosophy as originally set forth ak 
Law for training in the skilled trades re 
should stand, but only pupils with the abil 
admitted to the classes. The philosophy i 
should be broadened to care for the “othe 
gram for this latter group should introdu 
do not require a great amount of tec 
knowledge. It should provide among ot 
of mechanics helpers, factory operators and assemblymen. Thi 
kind of training is just as much vocational as the former. It ) 
nition should be found in our philosophy. bma 
Special academic and social instruction must be provided for 
that “other 60%” group. The program must be built around the 
individual, subject by subject. Because of the wide range of in 
dividual differences and abilities, homogeneous grouping cannot 
be effected without a complete testing program and large num 
bers of students. 
“Life Adjustment for Youth” can be accomplished successfully 
only by the organization of two distinct types of vocations 
schools, i.e., one for the teaching of skilled trades, maintain % 
high standards of achievement and requiring an entrance ar 
tion; the other type to provide shop work in certain trades of S 
suited to the needs and abilities of the individuals—to Sper e 
employment in such jobs as those mentioned. Each pup! oo | 
tested upon admission and placed in academic subjects retard 
to his ability. Experience has shown that academic y 
pupils generally reflect retardation in their shop work. e who be 
This article merely presents some thoughts from wand s, ThA 
worked with and for vocational education for sme e be 
are ideas (resulting from experience) which I trust 
ful to others with similar problems. 


f LO 
often com l 
nal philos, a mS ty a 


preted © 
ete 

It be moa: 

re Own baller s 
er l the Smith-Hy 
Turing high ¢ j 
ity to succeed Should be 
S too narrow: the sco 
r 60%.” The sho 3 
ce only those trades that 
hnical and Mathematical 


her things for the training 


hes 
andards 
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“ober, 1959 


tin e) 
Exper Development, Use, and 


Tesina ‘on of Profiles in Unit-Trade 


icatio 
PPr oratory Courses 


L s 
— Vocational High School 


3 
an help the youngster in the selec- 


n we 
a ~—_— oye he is best fitted mentally, physt- 
| son of an ocup 
al, and emotionally? = + 
| cational guidance, 18 basic to soun 


hich 
it This problem, which is the keynote of 


d vocational education. 
The New York City school system has these many years con- 


santly striven to improve its vocational guidance Services CBA 
the familiar channels of counseling, standardized tests, industri; 
atts shops, occupational information courses, and ninth-year re 
tude exploratory shops. It is with the last-mentioned field tha 
| thisarticle deals, and within it lies my hope for a valid means of 
| vocational guidance. 


While the ninth-year exploratory program has shown great 
‘tides since its inception in such phases of guidance as school 
ee health, programming, individual counseling, testing, 
ben Tm b of the program, the exploratory shop, has not 
testing * hormi for its prime purpose, which is to serve as 4 
‘Xd mental we Ne comparing the student’s physical, emotional, 

tions, ie, cations with the trade’s demands and working 
Puthful indivi ee of the fact that we are dealing with 
es, w sinter ik who may or may not have predetermined 
vi of the stu ent i pe ae In addition, the instructor’s evalua- 
we trait Sing oiled down to a grade and to the character 
Acta unl SS compan ry the cumulative record, which are oa 
avis” INsteg f << with the specific requirements of a tra és 
a ne possibi, ‘Ng as representative of the trade’s variou 
ot expl ‘>e within the school shop, the core of the 


lomat; tato l 
r f 
haay is ned, Course of study (jobs, operations, related in 


us | 
Ob course,” 4 watered-down version of the third-term 
CTI 
Stag, “LV 
“yg À “PPtoach, then, called for 1s (1) a careful 


Nalysis f 
Esho eam hes the basic administrative aspects of explora 


fue a View toward establishing agreement on type 
> “ULation of shop courses, student composition, 
25 
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— RiGH pone | e a 
and programming, (2) the development of a 0 ober, 195 Fa TEST yii Exploratory sory paper a 
ploratory courses of study in each of the relly teas r syn of wee six-exploratory shop cycles possible wW Fo 
school that would constitute a planned fades tayo. ee pe four, an it was agreed that the four-shop (1 


ia ‘J 
ty 
9 
















=S tauoh, . & uf-, 
representative manipulative skili sakci aa ford sn one gh vo, te ya 
technical and occupational information 3) pa tes, petting ps nit trade shops) a 
few “test” jobs from the several typical iob ME Selection op. FN. as regards amP j 
course of study with a view toward proe AA ütutin, 
objective testing of the students’ pefo ae > Sasis for 
basic skills, (4) the development of a in rep 


cle offered the most satisfactory condi- oF di 
ailability of time for student explora- 















HIGH SCHOOL 
INGHOUSE VOCATIONAL 
aad WET DAVID COHEN, PRINCIPAL 









viik iVe 
















practical method for 0” PLORATORY-SHOP CYCLES FEASIBLE 
rm : : Method for tati P| NINTH-YEAR EXPL 
perfo ance and recording observations of student behan: $ g| ‘abs z S- FEATURING ALLIED TRADES- IO WEEKS PER SHOP 
characteristics to permit ease of rating, summarizine cai i EOE SHOP ? 


+ A 
p 


eee 


wee 


interpreting these results to parents, students and tea... 
sana 9) a follow-up and analysis to demia A Pea 

€ program and the contemplated revisions neen 
strengthen the program. E 
BASIC CONSIDERATIONS. In order to achieve these ens 1) 2 
organized an in-service workshop course in September, 1948, 
which was composed of six members of our school faculty. The 
early sessions of our course covered the basic administrative aspects | 
of exploratory programs, and the following general principle 
were recommended: 

1. The General Sho p vs. the Unit-Trade Shop—General shops 
(either those presenting a variety of unrelated activities, OF thos 
offering a group of allied trades) are not so suitable for tru i 
exploration as is the unit-trade exploratory shop, with reg as fet 
aim, scope, facilities, and environment. Nonetheless, f li 
that these same general shops have their place 19 gt such 8 
school and are in fact better suited for the atypical ius ‘and 
the “non-conforming” (truant and recalcitrant) PUP 
pupil of very low mentality. d be detected ” 

2. Segregation—These atypical children shows after CO” i 
early as possible in the exploratory shop class, 0 sfert A 
tion with the guidance bureau, they should be oys jy Log! A 
appropriate general shop. Segregation is anion) concer | 
and practical procedure for all students (and pier: is consi y 
(While segregation of students of low mena a Pd” 
highly desirable, it may not be feasible paruni it SO 
larly as regards programming; but where pe 
instituted.) 
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e trade 
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ton, instructor evaluation, pro grammi NTS 
tive activities involved. "8 and 


TRETING ———— 
e ing, and two each in plumbing, building maintenance 
Programming Students to C > and machine shop practice. The composi i 
-_ ting, and ma i i posite trade 

ycles Programm l jadiy r oe duplicated in quantity for each trade-tryout 


made wherever possible to areas i 

cycl ae, f 

with the trade for which a oreferen a=’ i a trades in}: f r 4 k movie a copy for each ten-week student. (Plate II). 
nt wa S b 


rior to entry. If th , 
baile haie konli be pare yen = limited, the sess | 
. C , ent 
assigned, cycle’s shops to wai 


hei | 6 
5. Shop Use—Despite the frequent dama | ee ae aD 
TRADE 


of tools and equipment by the hetero 8e and mishan ding | 










a 










ene . | 
year students, it was felt that the he he immature ninth || jos a ees a ae 
> e o (=e S s ( 
ment of the projects, activities and complete sho e f the environ || REQUREMENTS DEEMED NECESSARY FOR TRADE SUCCESS (neavy eLace enaph) 
unit-trade shops of upper-term studen P facilities of the | co Riss atlas Hk SLE 
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O °° ° ° °° J TRADE PROFILE (BLACK) 
-E ILE (REDO) | 
STANDAROS FOR RATING SS 

Ji | AGE OR NONE 




















exploratory unit shops. a general shop or of special | aee a E 
. ee el | E E 
fems 

s OF hina The next step, then, was to develop rep f |_[etaetic asiwity — 
ve exploratory courses of study for ten-week shops, and by | lokarting ———eABiLiTy | | : 

means of instruction and work sheets based on the tradition, | 1% Fon nstRcTh sneeTs O Al 
familiar methods in trade analysis, at least two jobs were selected eean eae a eaae 
as typical of each of the divisions in a trade. The jobs and the ee A T S 
Pertinent operation and related information lessons (as well as A O E a 
occupational information lessons) were arranged in their instruc B a E E E EE 
tional order, and following cooperative comparison of te a . ee en a 
dividual efforts of several teachers in each trade, uniform mae Nae core + << 
tory course of study outlines were developed and mimeog"®P Ne SNo ee i— | Tif 
for each of the eight trades under review. ee a a 
p sequit ees —— ier names aaa 

TRADE PROFILES. A representative list of factors ° at o Ara STRENGTH > ae 
ments deemed necessary for success in the trades °C us po es a 
school was developed (as in Plate II), and instruction for bet pessoa fp 
vided to help the individual shop teachers derive PI" a a a S 
respective trades, „ofiles» y a a aaa 
Following the completion of the individual trade F ope of Ra p 
teachers, a master or composite trade profile was & ipe sh% o SSS a n a ees 
ae £ ei, ers 10 ger” WA | a 

on the estimates of as many contributing teac e eight aa ad as +} 
were available in each trade. For example, 19 forts of 18 fous = Sra ee ee a 





files developed are represented the combine f stallati” ! oe 
mechanics teachers, five teachers of electticé 29 
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Instituting the F H Pony 
A control group was employed Xperiment tudents are convinced that their job grades and 
yed to test th chet ne are merely indications of their effort commensurate 











program. The student bod 
y selected ort-cat lity of work idenced 
secti wa en e d not quality of work, as evidence by the 80% to 
10 oo mi Figen classes—3 bo a tepresentat, OF the | with en thei attitude alters from that of to to = es 
LO i ging rom 57 to 11 2 Macqu ` avera E Ctog, | Í 10070 lear in order to get better grades, to the basic purpose of de- 

cores ranging from 22 (ve I frie Mechan: Yean | the tea how they stack up against the job’s, and trade’s, demands. 
erally from underprivileged ‘es ow) to 81 (very a Abili. ; lerm interest is manifested in my comments as their work is exam- 

; I | 

—_ parents. Two were recent i = low-inc : gen | | 

e group began in February, 19 2, ay boys, stig. | 

> m 


di Z opom 


tory sho | | 
ty shop, and after ten weeks, were routed 2 JEwelty explor, 


stallation shop, then t 
i o machine sho i 
ourth and final exp in alle wen 


- „oys om 


ume SOY - >Wy 


ompleted their 
Ncs. 


L3S 9NIYYyY3 
8 Nid AVYON 
ONIY LSIML 
NOŅYAJHƏ 
13739vX8 
| NOILY9I41LN3QI 
| ¿S31 3JONLILAJV 


of the course 


typical, com 3 

(actually mae ea a- rating sheet, with the student profile | 

| 1S reproduced (Plate i encil) Superimposed on the trade profile i 

tate with ability) ). The Subjective job grades (commen |) 

noted (upper 3 bib entered to the right. The I.Q. was later | 

opinion of the tt and corner), as was the instructor's geneal | 

tesults of the M ent in the work of the trade explored. The | 

dents durin th acquarrie Mechanical Ability Test given the t f$ 
ese profile sh € course of the term were also later entered on 

e sheet co (lower right-hand corner), and at the bottom 

© school, as © noted the student’s trade choice before entering f 

> 4S well as his recent final trade selection. f 
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T is generaj E STUDENT. 1. Whereas the PM ined 


Observations thyet 
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entry for One Y Manifest dissatisfaction with thess ai | | 

Ee a required f. into their predetermined trade choice L oP | E 
S accepted the ay exploratory shops), the bulk oF =. rereb HRS =z 
` me considered. bad Procedure with good grace, genuin ‘oo be | Š aR 25 
rectly atte; Judgment, This “lift” in student mora N = 2m 
y ttributab] 5 lift” in SD 


e to: heh 


TOOHIS HIIH TVNOILV. 





e in o ò UA P- 

ae Concerne niaar and continual emphasis by the ston a B n 33 

E 8am to the ©. «18 the purpose and value o the EXP, ot ev? + RA ag 

i * Spirit of «pupils, fostering a more serious attitude, an Pes Fy 

ig b) The shik editionary” experiences. ir aet oh A Ff a$ 

yy itt work ang 0M the traditional emphasis op Pai oF —Ż 
Eport-card grades to the rati? | 
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S 
ined and they are rated on their 
the requirements pertinent to the job at hand. In fact 


read to them some of the cryptic, personal notations’ : "quent 
regarding them, and have come to Jott 


with the observations, and oftentime avowals, determined COncurrence 
successful attempts to correct undesirable actions, atti tts, 


c) The greater variety and better Presentation of Woh or habits 
and related technical and occupational i 


XPeriences 
: nformation beca pertences 
well-considered, newly developed courses of study, 


2. The student is made aware of the varie 
in making a trade choice, as brought out 
standards. 


3. The completed profile sheets se 
dent at the termination of the course 
as compared with the trade’s dema 
potentialities and limitations. 


records that are of great value to the counselor for guidance and 
placement purposes and at the termination of the four shops pro- 
vide a reminder and evidence to student, parent, and counselor of 
how the boy fared in the different shops. 

- The shift in focus from shopwork as such to the student e 
an individual has uncovered vital facts that heretofore escape 


. a 5 è ome- 
medical examination and parent and teacher observation, Of 5 

OW Was previous] 
“motional 


G . — . 1n eat 

“at, artistic ability, etc., evidence of which was pelt ti 
er] P the interested personnel and/or parent for cor 

utther examination or treatment. 


i 2 la addition to the successful adjustments resulting, a second 

anster of four students to the printing shop following Iso trans 
exploratory shop, the two older, immigrant boys were a m fter 
erred at this time to a third-term electrical installation 5 jectrical 


Exhibiting considerable aptitude and interest in F wo BOY 
a Cit second exploratory shop. (One of the latte l 
‘Sinally selected woodworking. cons”) jdi 
cites 4 ie Plate IV (‘Tabulation of Trade Be iG a a 
that S14 , 8€ Of 48% in trade selection, and the ortan fact iy 
‘lite, /© tetained their original choice. Two imp?” seeming} 
against attaching greater importance to : „ep a 
the experiment (the revised CO ne th 


'Mpressiy 
32 9 Profiles) on student trade choice. 


profile sheet in c 


by the trade profile 


of his relative achievement 
nds, making him aware of his 


and the € Impact of 






These sheets become permanent — 


such aS 
y unrecorded on his permanent record, in one 
instability, blindness in one eye, poor hearing: | 


LOctobey 1959 


accept their frank ed dows 1 


use of the | 


ty of factors involved 


[Ve as a review to the stu. _ 


pit UP 


PLATE IV 
ABULATION OF TRADE SELECTIONS 
T 


FOUR TEN -WEEK EXPLORATORY TRADE SHOPS 
NG 


7 oLLow! No 


iginal Finall y Those to This 
Suen Selecting | Retaining | Trade 
TRADE the the Original From 














Trade Trade Choice ahd 

4 3 3 0 

ERCIAL ART ; > r 

i CECTRICAL INST’'N : : 
RADIO MECHAN ICS : : ' i 
DENTAL MECHANICS ! - - - 
- JEWELRY MECHANICS > ~ 4 
WOODWORKING : j : k 

7 PRINTING 4 a : x 

-AUTO MECHANICS 
TOTAL NO. OF a r5 
STUDENTS 31 31 


from the J 


or aan 


! 
E E 
i 
1 





= æ u u u umaa 


if d trade 
fifteen students did not explore their exiginlly Sagara 
among the four tryout shops to which they rate ue endeavor- 
with eight retaining their original selections. bbe remedied if 
"8 to select a new control group with this condi teacher on the 
Possible.) However, the personal impact of the 


the 
"ee i : indrance to 
Ppt in influencing his choice provides a serious _ d trade 


+» ctively. 
lected patted “poor” and “very poor” 1eSP ejr lack of the 


O r 
apt this course despite their awareness amed necessary fo 
creas » Abilities, and other qualifications = sheets. 

“ is trade indicated on their pr’ Iling” job is neces- 
suy jn Ud appear that a more persuasive for greater objectivity 
in in ONVincing the students of the need on à complete y 
demon al trade selection, if we wish to maintain patenis mai 
into “atic sẹ ective procedure. Perhaps bring erstanding x = 

€ pi heir un letely 1r 
seleg Pictur large thet, om 
lective ies by efforts to en e i ii rectifying € P 
Ponsib le SS will somewhat < he oth 


onsider- 
er hand, c 
and irrational selections. On the ot 33 
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ng the theoretical premises and premature 
our standards are at present based, it is probably just On Which 
we at this time rest our laurels on the attempt at Pridi Well t at 
realistic picture of the trade than heretofore offered E More 
stimulant to provocative and quasi-objective selectiy Nd on the 
rovided the ninth-year student. © element. 

6. Comparing 1.Q.’s with Macquarrie Mechanica] Abili 
scores indicated that in general there was little co i 
tween them, except for some extremes at either end. Similar! 
comparing the 1.Q.’s with student performance indicated fi y, 
conclusively that the I.Q. cannot be used as a basis most 


for topnosti 
s . . . st a 
cating performance in mechanical skills, again Ee Be on 
extremes at either end. 


On the other hand, in comparing the Macquarrie Mechanical 

Ability Test with the instructors’ opinions, we had varied results 
—high correlation as compared with the opinions of one instruc- 
tor regarding most students, and considerable variation with the — 
majority of opinions of the other instructors. 

With regard to variations among the instructors’ opinions of 
Students’ fitness for their respective trades, there was a consider- 
able range of concurrence. There was perfect accord on six stu- 
dents, wide divergence on six others, and for the remaining mn 

teen a more restricted range of opinion. 
n e above findings are by no means conclusive, since they ae 
ased on meager evidence and varying presentations of instru 


’ S 4 ul 
a! Opinions. They do indicate, however, that more work sho 
one along these lines, 


| „muot Te ades require relatively different £ 
pt Jiffering trades require relatively different factors, 
fence at Jegrees, for success in a trade; that a student who 
4 t0 varying trade may not do as well, or in fact may do very 
e well 1 i trade, simply because the same combination of 
E in = same degree, is not called for or exhibited in the 
to 


Evidence 









| -g trades. 
 difenins ine the use of the original profile sheets (Plate II), 
Regar 


| f vital flaws became evident as the experiment pro- 
, number O one, it was noted that too many standards, or criteria, 
| sel. For oa some having relatively little importance in the 
were r Secondly, large class size permits only a z 
aiton for test purposes if the instructor is to have _ 
” for other class duties. Thirdly, there was a difference o 
opinion as to what some of the factors actually kr = pr 
ample, do we all have a common understanding and defni pir 
' p ’ aus e 29 Re severance 9 “agility ? Fourth y, 
| sch terms as “ingenuity, per ; E S diee amine 
tm A Little or None” relative rau 
the “High Degree—/\verage— diy 
i i ide a range for ratings, making 
scale offered the instructor too wide t ability, etc, 
_ tdificult to assign a definite value to a given trait, asi 
_ ofastudent, Fifthly, and equally important, was the gation 
E~ liberalism of teachers’ ratings on these n Wa 
| MB over to the far left, and others to the right. 


Edu- 

Collaboration with Dr. George Forlano of the Baren ae o 

mal Research (Division of Tests and Measuremen®s a rating 
ation) resulted in the development gE ie a 


oe S- 
SC ‘ ‘ à efinitions a. 
28 in connection with each criterion, with concise d 


ty Test 


frelation be. 





ý number 
: a = to each numerical value, and the reduction in ie q trait 
IMPACT ON THE TEACHER. 1. Teachers heretofore wä Such = “titetia, or factors, for each trade. girai and ob- 
tremely critical of the exploratory program are more recep oe eof, | Sable accuracy” is broken down into raph applied to each 
the gation as a result of their participation in, OF observa - f  bduation Pepi exhibited by Do 
experim : so Se ; in the 1-to- late V)- . t, 
freshingly “pus kraan a of the materia ja i persp“ to-5 scale (P o rating shee 
ti 


, : € the 
eir trade from a different, si 


0 T 
; Wi develo ed ive new eo pt rovisions 
Ve, to critically analy 7 à diffe ped a tentativ tyP and p 





asic and r ze and select what they com nT” carefull | i t + format, reduced number a imum numerica i 
tender op; “presentative skills and knowledge, d rds regu" lue, a St Job scores. Each criterion has comes the score 10 
Of suc pinions tegarding the actual factors or stance? n a ord | te trade the total of all these minima PS ores are then come 

ith the vic Heit trades, in addition to a compat? | aroun’ | Meeg wiy “he student's individual factor * q the total scores 

expeti views of other teachers with their differing °° Milar] Ose of the trade profile ScOrESs "scores are trans- 

| lence, and Outlook, a ent lated inte O Mpared, In addition, both sets + previo usly used, 

34 ° tentatively completed trade profiles produ © same types of graphic profiles 35 
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H 
ee HIGH POINTS [October, 19, 
PLATE V k 


A SAMPLE SCALE FOR RATING ONE OF TH 
DEEMED NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS IN SOME TERIA 
S 


STANDING SSS 
Defined = the ability to work while standing for long 
1. Physically unable to remain standing for any length 
permanent impairment or loss of legs or feet. 
2. Can work in standing position only for i ; 
manent leg or foot n. or to | ell tthe an to per- 
weight, fallen arches, general weakness, etc. G AON aay, 


3, Is able to work standing for fairly long period 
tires and sits down. poner S of time—occasionally 


4, Seldom tires working in a standing position. 


5. Prefers working in a standing position 
—show ; 
tion to sit. 8 po S no fatigue or inclina- 


Periods of time 
of time owin g to 








and both the scores as well as the profiles are studied for 

= deviations and the possible inferences (Plate III). 

w > — refinement and application of these two new rat- 

ees = should make scoring more workable for the teachers and 
= ae objectivity to the results obtained. 


SECOMMENDATIONS. 1. The criteria tentatively developed 


or a 
an “ the eight trades should be further corroborated by 
a) pote the following measures: _ 
‘ aining opinions f ersonne men, 
and journeymen a the bode re ees 


btaining opin} sible— 
taining opinions rs as pos 
from within the = from as many trade teache F onfines: 


c 
c ; educational system, or beyond SU ac- 
E eine anin rating senior ndeni in each of the tradet ith 
ass iow : profiles tentatively in use for exploratory — d 
particularly to cctermining how these student profiles a t and 
0 e . . 
capable students aby combination of factors the ™ - 
well-adjusteg’ observing, and recording, if possible, compete’ egret, 
an tokinge ea in each trade to determine the P thet $0 
capably for thei. of those qualities and abilities 9" ceptable fot 
Propnost} t their trades, and the minimum standards accep 
ag success, “ail faisly 
- After ng" 
valid criteria thar nt progress has been made in establish Me deter 
ants should be oly vital to trade success, more ob) me of spe 
36 Obtained by means of the developm¢ 








maT cctectedd jobs in each ex 
ir rests based on a few selected jobs in each ex- 
Ke stor of study, with a view toward establishing reliable 
joratory CO 

, norms. i is eneral mechanics, and composite shops 
-Industel bl utilize such representative courses of study, 
nig Tent” ting schemes for the various trade skills they offer. 
hi 


test pm experimental work might be carried on = other 
i Hons—in agriculture, home economics, business. 
trades and er hak are the standards for success in retail selling? 
m Oy? In beauty culture? 
f A preparation and brief utilization of these = 
bs potential values point toward 2 miast and rade 
methods presently used in vocational pre-emp SS Aari 
taining programs with a view toward organene shi statement 
along similar lines—that is, an analysis ant a esii for 
(profile) of the critical demands of the trade — s compare 
success, and an evaluation of student performance © hases of 
with such criteria. This would be invaluable in z eave em- 
guidance and placement, and as a record for prosp 
Ployers. 


‘scernible 
SUMMARY. At the present writing, the chief values disce 


in this experiment are briefly: t to impatt 
y : At lays the groundwork for an organized at trade jobs 
a to practical testing of aptitudes corollary, 

y desirable conditions, and as an importan ‘th relative a 
tivit 4 points toward a means of simply, d 7 


ee and interpreting such tests. i portant aspect 
and eo tings to the fore one of the potenti? y ole as 2 guidance 


S 468. « = ft ea 

tunge sibilities of the trade teacher à ` students as 
. vidual een observer, recorder an aio influence he may 
S : e 
have u a makes him aware O aa 

e nature 
orate Makes the student more consciou® o access in 4 ba 
and se Courses, highlights the criter!4 , elf-evaluat i 

Svent al a more objective guide — choice based on ht 
Pita. val selection of a considere 

des as Well as intere 37 
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Certainly no attempt is made as yet to Prognost 
success in a trade based on these profiles, since they a 
in that direction. I foresee considerable experimenter. but a start 
and refinements in this path, but believe that in Sate revisions, 
considerable hope for vocational guidance—and vo method lies 
cation. cational edy. 


5 rer on this experiment would be Statefully ap. 


LOctober, 1950 


CNOCAN 


a walie i CRITICISM 

e galleries are full of critics. 

an, ad mra p mistakes P mite nothing, in 

many things oers. They make mistakes because they attempt 

she a a reverse gear into his first automobile. Edison 
e man who ee = invention which proved of little value. 

adventure. He is the mistakes lacks boldness and the spirit of 


on the wheel of progress who never tries anything. He is the brake 


yet it c ; 
biggest mistake is the truly said he makes no mistakes because the 


ut criticize those who im te that he tries nothing, does nothing 
—Pittsylvanta Star 
CND 
If eno TWIG-BENDING TIME 


nough ; , 
education is to oa ek Ever come to understand how really vital 
mee one of the hee p rosperity and safety, teaching W hë 

umber of educator * bighly paid and respected rofessions, | 
abo research an ci be enormously increased an appropriation 
ve their Present ied of teaching techniques raise £ 


=, O e 
JOHN F, WHARTON in the New York Times Magazine 


3 38 
pi pi. ks 
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Films OL NPU VIMI £22101 C51 


‘on bi re reviewed for teachers by the 
motion pictures a Z y 
pyre ption nt the School and Theater Committee. Further 


T chairman he obtained from the S.T.C. representative in your 
hats 


fichla 


hool. 


ntiers in the Cinema” (A course for adults at New 
| York University) 


the Division of General Education 
papanie $e TS T operation with CINEMA 16, of a 
— a ublic interest in the motion picture as an art 
_ nl oe George Amberg, who is theater consultant of 
racine of Modern Art, as co-ordinator, a program has been 
organized under the title of New Frontiers in the —* i 
“A quarter century of avant-garde ni pond = 
be analyzed and discussed in the course by invited cri fs 
atists; there will be opportunity for questions at every session. 
Here is the schedule of films to be shown: 


"New Fro 


TOWARD A NEW VISION aie 

October 30 Palace of Arabian en id cm 
Song of Ceylon, by John ners” oike 

November 13 The City, by Ralph Steiner and Willard Van VY 
H,O, by Ralph Steiner 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE OBJECT 


November 27 Le Bijou, by Francis Lee 
Poem 8, by Emlen Etting rd Maas 
Geapabhs of the Body, by joe 
Dime Store, by Dorsey Alexancet 


Object Lesson, by Christophe! Young 


P 
CESY AND SYMBOL 


Jan 
ie Mother's Day, by James Be 
1941, by Francis Lee 


December 11 


ou ghton 


Janua Le Rose et le Réséda 
Y 22 Etoile de Mer, by Man Ray 
This Day, b pem Startis Harrington 
Fragment of Seeking: oulos me 
Februa Psyche, by Gregory arko Caner by Maya De 


or 
A Study in Choregraphy f Arledge 
Intros bilan, by Sara say Maya Deren 
Ritual in Transfigured Time, 
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HIGH POINTS 
FILMS OF FACT AND FILMS OF PURPOSE 

19 Mr. Trull Finds Out, by Henw pull 
Hanay No Credit, by Leonard ar Rodaki 


Tregillu 
Swinging the Lambeth W k, b Te Ralph Luce 


March 5 La Lettre, by Jean Mallon ve 
Boundary Lines, by Philip Stapp 

TOWARD ABSTRACTION 

March 19 Rhythm 21, by Hans Richter 
Symphonie Diagonale, by Viking E eli 
Anemic Cinema, by Marcel Dudan n8 


P 
Life and Death of a Sphere, by Dorsey A] 
The Idyl, by Francis Lee |) Alexander 
April 2 Improvisation No. 1, by Jordan Belson 


Paintings and Plastics, by James E. Davis 
Glens Falls Sequence, by Douglas Crockwell 
Film Exercises Nos, 4 


and 5, by John & James 
Whitney 


Fiddle-de-dee, by Norman McLaren 
SURREALISM AND FANTASTIC ART 
April 16 Entr'acte, by René Clair 

The Cage, by Sidney Peterson 


April 30 Mr. Frenbofer and the Minotaur, by Sidney Peterson 
Meshes of the Afternoon, by Maya Deren and 
Alexander Hammid 
May 14 


M Dreams That Money Can Buy, by Hans Richter 
. ii (Program of request material) 
Registration for 


d 

pes New Frontiers of the Cinema may be — i 
A November 10, The fee for fifteen sessions is sae best 
ty 16 will send you its own announcement Se 
ale Show Pean short films, and eight international ore ‘ 
bn ve WN during its fourth subscription season, non pic 
tures ot Ong the documentary and experiment ee umentay 
with a eduled are. Ai-Y e (Mankind), a poetic eola 
The Bi “| Song and drum accompaniment; George and Lo? 
on” ana T the Beasts, “the artistic sensation of Patis jal doc 
Mata inner of several prizes; Aubervilliers, a r a Berli” 
uien Y Frevert and Kosma; Masterpieces from f Ruben? 

s 4 discussion by Thomas Craven of the works h film £? 
nd Raphael; and Flugten, a A tet s * 

of Pale ‘++. Others scheduled are Penry ings of e 
an anti elvan, a study of the fantastic pa ul Elua"? 

With a poem Written and spoken by 


§ 
tre 10 ‘ x 
i murders. Botticelli a 
es World 


; Belgi 
40 





“tober, 1950) 


Ll Beli t takes her 


y 
i Mach T 






















p ., Shipyard, a British classic not seen here before; and 


Rotha ignonette, a symbolic French film about 
” Rose and = an English commentary by Stephen Spender 
yold Wat ayn Williams. All inquiries about subscription 


lee a grams should be addressed to Amos Vogel, CINE- 
pates a” 


} MA 16 59 Park Avenue, New York 16.) 


Paris 1900 “La Belle Epoque”) (At the Paris Theatre) 
aris 


Monty Woolley’s unctuous voice 
| mom " er on arin Paris 1900 intends to 
| wet rh past in the spirit of urbane enjoyment—not quite 
| graria not quite ee a The English ation 
Ji k with a young relation. 
| sty fein Meson Shown of Nicole Vedres’ La ee 
| provides him with ample opportunity for oes ee 
| sentimental but wholly amused and aware. This 1s 


that 
tay film made from old French newsreels and process shots 


is so delight- 
| »ings to life the period between 1900 and 1914. It is so delig 


; ritics 
lly well done that no one disagrees with the French film c 


. t of last 
] "° “cided to give it their Prix Louis Deluc as the bes 
‘Year, 


. es from 
| pa 76 minutes of very agreeable entertainment, figur 
Par 


as ‘. ecript. Here's 
th S history and art enliven Pierre Braunberger s w7 Sarah 
p Pung Chevalier, his lower lip already as as Camille. 
a pad famous poker-back dying f ile Sorel an 
the lovely Mistinguett, a s are Lucien 
ageless. These two magnificent in the park, and 
Mounet-Sully, André Gide is walking lo Bill. Those 
Ae Is in Paris this year) here comes pona asily be Mack 
Senner Mbroiled With the gendarmes, who could emat who is 
bing . ‘tacters, are citizens of Paris; Tee pepullit Other 
gures a t comedy is the President of and no sadder nn 
i ~ Middle distance are no funnier Tolstoy, Rostang, 
teş j olstoy, | 
Dus 1 ch one be ongs, 


€ Otero and 
) look 


n anyone’s album. Jean Jane 
Suste Renoir and Auguste Rodin—€4 
T Wn in his rightful place. 

€ co ‘ 


S 


the types We 
alive than OMe et ici 
Yesterday’ One appears much more ublicity 


annigan s P 
S newsreel, one of Steve H 41 
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stories about Florida. Maybe you meet a Ete 
in reminiscence. i 


(Presented by Arthur and Edward Kingsley at the Pay: Th 
ris 


Grandma Moses (“Portrait o 
On the same bill with Paris 1900 at the Paris Theat.” 
the most beautiful short films ever done in ekwa IS One of 
Moses, a 22-minute portrait in image, music, and te Grandma 
tary of the octogenarian painter. Narrated and written i 2 
and moving vein by Archibald MacLeish, with exitem es 

orchestration by Alec Wilder, the film has a charm ie =I 
_ partly from the character of Mrs. Moses, partly from the antl 

side in which she has been set, partly from her own deliphtfl 
prun You shouldn't miss this. (Distributed by A. F. Films, 
nc, 


RUTH M. GOLDSTEIN 


£ class of peo 


ple 


Cater. 
f the Artis; aS Amey; | 


on ENGLISH VOWELS eq someone 
tf in Saturday Review of Literature cite with 
Fouts that queue was the only word In the English languet gyt 

nsecutive vowels. Immediately his readers ch 


Out aqueous? . e 
listed thi Sequoia? giaour?” One determin 
contain T three such words. Still another pointed Oy pemio) 


and faceto e Utive vowels. And still another Cited | yowel 
these tw ‘ously as curiosities in still another fashion: uccessio®” 
© words follow one another in alphabetical S osto 
David + 


42 
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Abraham Lincoln High School 





Stidane idua] of as 


High Points 


„agat ACORNS GROW FROM LITTLE OAKS 


freshman is an eager lad, 
aad He knows he is no textbook hero. 
His mental total, one may add, 
Is simply zero. 


But later, with the grace of time, 
He blooms a sophomore well taught; 
And what he knows, in prose or rhyme, 
Is, briefly, naught. 


At junior stage he mops his brow— 
Who wants to be a classroom lifer? 
His learning is prodigious now— 
A perfect cipher. 


The senior stands on wisdom’s hill, 
Bids sweet adieu to all his trouble. 


Is now just double. 


| }Acos C, Sorovay Fort Hamilton High School 


His knowledge, once so roundly nil, f 


TE 
|, SUDANCE QUESTIONNAIRE FOR ENTERING CLASSES 
| The anci . M 
8 most diffe reek philosopher Thales was once asked, “Wha 


Vestioner ask , _He answered, ‘“To know thyself.” J T! 
Mise another” ed, “What is easiest?” Thales answetee, 
Mi imtave , . s of 
Bod” a Possible to define the role of guidance 1 term A 
achi n casy ” b a ta P . it as an attemp 
| leve a Y, but it is possible to view ! ‘. aptitudes 
| i desires ane between the high school student S ap 
—, Guigg? 229 his milieu. 
ature o p the anm Park High School is 20° a oe 
| ol curria ninistrative policy, but an integral P He growth in 
“indivi lum. Since the aim of all guidance is UC Pi. the 
deg © de ense of personal and social Pa rincipal, é- 
a ‘d to in P arttment, under the leadership © the p blems by 
Cte isteri «28° its avenues of approach to i La an by each 
E g class * questionnaire, which was tO be _ the study en- 
| Made up of 61 pertinent question? 43 
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ge ae ge ee E T 
visages a well-rounded picture of the complete nd Octobe, 1939 


be utilized by the guidance department į Student w 
to the needs of the student. in fitting the ire 

The new educational philosophy entails an int U 
tion-guidance program. Since the real aim o Btated edu 


a curriculum which will stimulate the mae sigh school i 
Ent to q 



































1oNNA ; 
pues! we are prone to attribute much of our learning and 
ath home, tems to this factor. However, there is much con- 
“ygaipi® P whether children who are reared in two languages 
wt E ed even when both languages are employed in social 
ge pandicapP Terman found proportionately more children 


| ication. : “1 ; 
el in his genius group among the bilingual American 
> ho 


his best in and out of the school environ found . 

l , ; ment Chinese than he found among children of English- 
which provides for guidance study a sharper any technigu | pews and her-counsel t i 

method will help the absan an S razper “focusing op } aking ancestry. a ee as eS ba dat 


‘Faglish language becomes a unifying rather than a divisive force. 
= Tewish is the predominant language spoken at home. Twelve 
-other languages are mentioned but the most frequently cited are 
in elementary school diploma: 156 earned such diplomas, while 
A good 25% mentioned English as the only language used. 

On the academic front, the achievements of the parents are of 
shigh order. Only 20% of the parents failed to achieve at least 
an elementary school diploma: 156 earned such diplomas, while 
Thad been graduated from high school here or in their native 
countries. There were 30 “gymnasium” graduates, which is 
equivalent to graduation from a two-year junior college. Eighteen 
athers completed college courses leading to a degree. 
| een small family, the usual prerogative of the more favored 
rr ee Be found among the less fortunate. At least 28% 
E2 or “~~ class are only children, while 50% are in families 
Sie k, e large family so common to the turn of the century 

ese days of economic pressure and tension. 
 SUBJE 
ks ilea oe tsh, mathematics and accounting are ~4 = 
y our entering class. Paradoxically, English an 
are the subjects which offer them the most difficulty. 
nce, next on the list of desired subjects, a£ also sub- 
cantain a high degree of failure. The languages, 


Hebrew k panish, are preferred by few and disliked by many. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE. Such an attempt is 
questionnaire. Of all the questions asked, accent is put upon th 

most pertinent to the progress and stability of the pupil his ~ 
environment, his habits of study, his interests, and his AET 
A study of the entering class of February, 1950, reveals some in 
teresting statistics, which will be collated and studied by the vari 
ous teacher-counselors and used as a matrix for the solution of 
individual student problems. A knowledge of the general back 
ground of the entire entering class could yield a better under- 
standing of the difficulties and advantages which spur or hinder 
pupil achievement. Seward’s first general study provided inter 4i 
esting factual material for the complete school picture. 


the Seward Park 


COUNTRIES è n f ej n-bori | 
neighborhood, OF ORIGIN. In this predominantly orelg si 


it is surprising to discover that 4 good m3 
0 8 ’ 
wh ellen students claim the United States as 4 birthp a erto 
ico i ra true to form for similar neighborhoods: uss! and af 

’ ustria, Poland, Israel, X agoslavia, China, ng The 


0 r 1 

le Italy, France, Rumania, Greece, and T” ` ow 
er 

ever, t P nal Stoup also comes from the Unite ffspring’ 


© spread is much greater than among the © 
Russia 44 


a em . 
a 
A tics 
Scie 


Poland = OTHER nte Popular in comparison. 

si Pare R IN 

Hungary 8 p! atent TERESTS s ý dings of the United 

: ; , J Es | S Assan: ,- . The preliminary findings . 

Countries like drede T land. Spai Coerhostovakia A iP ae panies Study on fhe ata of television ON oot ie 

Atribute variegated lot ss dha cae J impressioP i yf fio N the a adverse effects, a noticeable oT paa tional 
color to the genera once . per ties a} 'ts.and active outdoor play. Eating and emo P 
THE HOME , -ph must infl ’ gut “ehtape op pave developed. Our questionnaire finds a hig 
ĉducationa]. - An impressive factor which f bili? of h ; sness among 


Cadaches, eye troubles, and nervou 


, à 
m guidance procedures is the prese”< 45 
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ae N 
students at this age level. A good man 
difficulties to the ot spent viewing television Progra, Paysica 
quite possible that the tow time average for home study, 9, tis 
a half hours, is due partly to television in 

30% of the entering students have televisi 
interfering with home study reported are 
radio, and the absence of a quiet spot in 


Only 50% of the entering class intend 


re th 
on Sets, Other f 
family differences p 
which to work > & 


Ober, 
y attribute the; 1950) 






the home. Sam and 


to go to college ç 
our academic high school curriculum is ge Ege. Since 


ared to colle 
ments, it is obvious that the high school of the futur 


to lay its principal emphasis upon expanding the offe 
general and XG courses and fitting the 
participation in the outside world. Only 
class work after school, an average low 


8e Tequire. 
€ will have 


rings of the 
student generally for 


about 14% of the new 
er than the rest of th 1 


school. Interest in teams and clubs is considerably greater. Sinc 


many of these students will never experience a college career, all 


available resources should be thrown open to them during high — 


school for social participation and civic understanding. 


Lower Manhattan is a rich mine of social opportunity; the 


numerous settlement houses, the community centers, the Y's, all 


these present a varied panorama for collective functioning. About 


> sj the 
25% of the class report no interest in extra-school activity but 
remainin 












i for social ends: 
3 Social Ot 19 wat E PEA TO T E er k 
Jewish clubs snee akape ARE RES 34 
Educational AIDS co gk eee pmo ma aE 25 
Boys’ clubs |... cn ceeeeeeeeeeent” 3 
BEY 6044 ancnees toc, «oasis we oe ee 5 
community centers... oss aeee 2 
Church of All a ov wcawe marae ens eR 2 
Lincoln MOH CRIES 5 cas naam renn wa renee 4 
B er MOUSE oi iin cnn smevmemanoacns eee i 
T and Gil Scouts. 5.00. c.cnseeaer ceteris 
Athletic clubs peal ince ieee, 22 
Fe ee OUTER ce gay pn awawr ne mT : 
wB Beene oa ac, cater toe EET 3 
a Center SettleMenk sssecsspe tenaa t" 4 
y» Stadora OE TTE 
S 


E E 
e 
e 
er 
ARO MSN en eet ae terrae SEE OD 
. 
Se $2 2S E ES © ene exe « E 


n, 


ization 
8 75% claim membership in every variety of organai 


i NAIN — ; ; 
i a pelong to teams or athletic clubs. A high degree of 


i 
i 
p 
k 
K) 
` 


n 
3 

í 
i 

t 
4 
. 
A) 
N 


MY 
if 


yest! 


havior can be expected from this group. Successful 
io" ind demands an outgoing personality. The intro- 
igh $ ool | problem to the teacher-counselor. 

.; the rea a high school group of the same age level, they 
Like eve ie to any other form of entertainment. At least 


A goo ted 


prefer the m 


{the movies twice a week. A few report three or four 
$ mm Musical concerts appeal to few: 229 students have 
ts we ded an extra-school concert. Seventy-five per cent at- 
4 — of sporting event, but the legitimate stage claims 
tend €Y 
mly occasional adherents. 


Only 8% of the entering class mentioned no hobby or special 


y 
3 


l 


f] an 





| 


K 
=) 
i 


$ 
i 


„terest, The rest mention every conceivable outside interest: 
Reading and WERDE oseane WIPER Ra ROT RENON = 
Animals and birds ...... 0.0 cece cece eee ereeeeee - 
Collecting pictures ......- eee eee erect eee etree: “a 
Photoptaphy ...visa was cays ne ee ; 
CROCS M ee whee es eeew es eee on E 23 
MEG ee a ne To ; 
Clay modeling ........... cece eee eee erent! 
Topal BAY oo. ace enon r ene REESE : 
CE xcoasth ame sketches law 5 
Makabi  wrccpeenaeeiecerneer eee : 

Se OHS isn enema nana ewninnwnesen tee ‘ 
ar Sas diinn avn tow cite racanines= tO O* 7 
ancing (ivum~ £ae gee TS Ede RRR OO ET : 
ee OTA. er are 4 
a on re 24 

mae E anaia 
Betoni nn 3 
odel building ee 72 

Fat eee 
‘Piring a a g a a : 

"Fes care 
Designing OER EnaA ; 
~. Sieg et Re eS ET TS eS. 11 
ie a eae 
Television Me ee A 
Cra Pilaa odrice arpent a 

l ROE Te eee ES tP 1 : 
nh Ord ee se eee E r the eW- 
dtd qy, “Er nships, 
td High tes teally effective in student relatio is | for 


O teacher-counselor must have at 
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r Se k ea l 


‘ i t ‘ . 
Possible, to chat 1S seized upon and the teacher ol 


Cpm" 


ee 
constant use three varieties of information Th LOctobey 1950 
facts about the child, so organized and artan e first in ] 
total picture. This is the cumulative record e aS to p 
tionnaire is part of this cumulative record. Dete € guid 
ance must be “child-centered,” one of the red any real onig, 
teacher-counselor is to assemble a cumulative ; : : tasks of the 
dent. The counselor uses this cumulative record An OË the sty. 
his study of student problems. It could be of e he basis fo, 
teacher. It is most valuable to the school dbedaher USE to the 
it depicts the group he must organize into Tn 10 that 
The second includes the known facts conce tonal units 


j rning th 
cultural and economic worlds, the knowledges, tus aa mi 
ties most requisite for success in every occupational area The 


third should include a good intelligence test s 
of a worth-while personality test. 


k — questionnaire is dynamic rather than static, and 

ae e alert teacher-counselor can hope to keep abreast of the 
y in the student’s reaction to his environment. 

TUART K. HERBST, PERRY ANTOSHAK Seward Park High School 


THE RELUCTANT PUPIL 


The Adjustment or “T” classes of this school are concemed 


shail, a than not the real reasons may never be en 
is Stored e boy has suffered a traumatic experience in hilses 
to work in order to help out at home, or is physically 


well as mentally q; T ahar 
Selves in ian, ibed. When the symptoms manifes 


oy eventually finds himself ina ~. -on 
e Fei tty to treat him as an individual. The orientation 
pupil. +3 the teacher is usually more difficult than i nea 
W standards need to be established. Effort het desifé 


More than : i a 
to “make” hie tishment elsewhere. The boys p e 


a k ’ class. 


annel these desires constructively. aking 
Wide field. 


Covers ay ery 
In genera] 
are tuled 6 
uckles 


‘ke 


Order of prefer Í 
ence, the atypical stu tice, 
nS, daggers, brass knuckles and such. In P ne 5, p 
e daggers become harmless letter OP” pe a | 
erve the maker’s original purpos® e out 1 


SE the vigilant eye of the instructos, 


thin to S 


core, and the results 


truant. The reasons for truancy are many T 





— pracelets, tie- 


fold uten 


tarts W 


v 

's orig 
course of S 
The pup! 


the 


gexible. 


me enera 


~ pandmade rings, and enamelwork. 


= REHABILITATION. While the lofty objective of helping this 
; ae to adjust is kept in mind, the teacher keeps his eye open 


for that rare thrill of satisfaction that comes from a successful 


 ‘ehabjlitation. About a dozen boys in the past few years have 


been taken out of T25 and placed in regular programs and have 
pone on to graduate. This number may seem small, but when one 


considers that these boys are well on their way to becoming well- 


adjusted, self-supporting members of the community, then the 


_ ‘Satisfaction of the teacher can be appreciated. 


= So Mi > 


Many of the students of this class are boys with police a 
ys who have been paroled after a period of incarceration, DOY 


| with whom one cannot just “get tough.” 


«FACE THE PROBLEM. With school population on 


Indication 


the increase, 


an 
e€ pr . : emains the same, € 
Proportion of maladjustment f some planning 


S are that this is on the increase also, ‘al 
iden be undertaken to deal more effectively ele ‘Cy or 
state-wid akeshift programs are only stopgap ie m problems. 
High ¢ © Conferences should be called to discus be set up Wi 
“Ompete “ols similar to the “600” schools should veadi y made 
refs instruction, and poyehiatrie sant, TE, 
Scho], ~ -2€ Purpose of these schools is tW- “eh the best in 
shool a Ould provide the “reluctant” pupil W ove the tone, 
trale vironment; and secondly, they would jap lt 
teaching effectiveness in Ouf regular $ 
some current 


SOME 
T25 | CASES, The following brief resumés lp ive some idea 
of the Won dicate a bit of their backgrou" mep 

€y have done in class. 49 


ven if th 








ring. The teacher is of course in complete ignorance 
iginal purpose, or at least, so the student thinks, 
tudy set up for such a group is of necessity very 
ils are encouraged to bring in to the shop house- 
«ils, broken bicycles, baby cribs; in short anything they 
3 at” to repair. The list of jobs in this art metal shop 
really he the very simple and advances to the more difficult. 
i | idea may be gathered from the following: bangle 
clips, simple raised trays, cast aluminum objects, 


i 
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HIGH POINTS LOctobe, 


. ‘ yd 950 

p. X.—Between his probation officer and myself, we s ] 
him to school about 60% of the time. Generally sullen and tie Betting 
he occasionally lets down his guard and can be reached. Strustfyy 


Mediocre worker. Lacks sustained interest. To date ™ 
few bracelets, trays and tie-clips ; started a ring which he “ 
completion. Is presently making a pair of earrings for his sj 

Brazen liar and insolent when crossed. Favorite expre 


“Don’t bust a gut.” 


Likes to play a good deal but does his work credita 


ly. 
lets, tie-clips, trays, brooch, and done some casting. 


C. J., a graduate of one of our “600” schools, can take school or leave 


it; mostly he leaves it. A rather pleasant personality, 
ference. Will turn from a smiling boy into a fierce 
provocation. 


Rather poor worker. Will work only on jobs for which he feels need. 
He has made bracelet, tie-clip and ash tray in the few times he was present. 
B. Z.—Shifty and lazy. Attended only six times. Cut four of those 


times. Did only one job and that very poorly. 


E. D.—He cannot talk; he yells. When iven detention, he left school 
without his coat on very cold day. Other boys do not generally pick on 
him as might be expected. They seem a little wary because of his un- 


predictability. 
He often roams the shop with a vacant look. Likes 


Bunsen burner to get things hot. Is fond of sitting—desks, bea a 
chines. He is utterly impartial. When he approaches the drill pe 
polishing machine or squaring shears, I feel I must stop whatever 


doing and watch him carefully. 


i : : ? He 
Is boy is not lazy, He works at whatever he is given—but how 


seems totally incapable of absorbing any instructions. 


Way as though Mr. Wj 
e has mad 

of trays, tie-cl 
never complet 
ave dis 


eh 
that thee boy Placing this boy in a less dangerous enviro 


sL W Si cardiac case does not help matters any. 

L Q. to be pieng in T25 because of truancy. His 
language difficulty oe obviously erroneous. 
individual, nonl 

IS att 
mon <a 
Worthy, abl 

1 


nkler were in the next county. 
e, with the assistance of others, several b 
ips, and a foil brooch. He started a tng 
ed it. At present he is working on a bow- 





anguage tests should be administered. i 
ce since entering this class has been exce 


To date h 
50 e has made bracelets, tie-clips, trays, book-en 


ing he usually says, “Yes, Mr. Winkler,” and continues 


knot br a 
cussed this case with Dr. Remland, our chief cow The fact 


and to obtain a clearer picture of his + 


a coms attendance commendation certificate | wet hi ; 
that 7 A “asant and cooperative. His work we to 
end 4 concept of the end product and proceeds 


ds, hand- 


ster, 


ast term, 
Has made brace- 


brooks no inter. 
fighter on slight 


to play with the 


hen told some 
on his merry 


le 
racelets, 4 pat 
a few times 


nment. 


lent. 


dir 


as Made aa 
lost” before | 


ssion to me 
R. Y.—Generally pleasant. Attendance greatly age over | 





‘ f. 
Fart m Je I cann 
G. p , attitude, ou 


provoked: 


doped into a capan 
mde bracelets, tie-clips 


fruit bowls. 


class nine 


ptis Po ol Tor stil quite unstable, flying off the handle when 


om an utterly 
A capable worker, turning out som 


d cast trays. His perseverance in the face of difh- 


S ‘Speci al attention should be paid to his reading 


times thus far. Wants to appear “tough” 


make m bracelets, tie-clips, ash trays and initial brooch. 
_ claim to have effected a complete adjustment 


tc., the change in his behavior and attitude 
_ ‘He has been absent only three times this 


indi t attitude toward work he has de- 
ee e beautiful jobs. He has 


a ring, brooch, earrings, trays and some lovely 
? 


oint where he is willing to follow a regular 


d the . l 
ban E , He’s afraid he’ll get into trouble with the teachers 


Meanwhile we keep on 


trying. four times this term. This 


F. M—Absent forty-eight times last term, 
boy represents one of our most successful e determined to dis- 
When he entered our class he was quietly 5 z r hannel this strong 
ke this class as he has others. I feel I was able to 


determination of his constructively. 


He is now thoroughly dependable 


ind trustworthy, and does work on a very advanced scale. ogram and I 


Aside from our shop, he follows a complete a 
ave confidence that if economic conditions at ho 


o to graduate, 


e 
ime, as 
the teas 
Com 
to P 


though he has 
on for his 


here h 


i ja 
brog © Mad 


u 
poor adjustment. Generally < rà 
ioe Has started : number of vobs_—finished only 


R, > very nable to find a part-time job. 
With the p: 7 Small physically and uses this 4 i 
he bigger boys. Wis sticertnoe in our class has age di 


ade bracelets, tie-clips, trays, 4 ring, € 


demic pf ; 
nee veri he will 5° 


. ict 
times this 
On at Absent forty-five times last term, ue vad most of the 
me o Whole a rather pleasant truant. Seems preoccup™  -, reaching 


i 
i € 1S 
worries. No success P y the p pe's asked but 


ool aro 
an excuse tO tore and 


anguas: and 
Ost most of his self-consciousness due to r foil pictures 


l ; 
term in to stop his 


fea. «vs ays, & | 
ies he p arrings and such. Since this is his r“ i "iff cult 


i 7 and pet 
br 0 
acele oPerat 
and fon tie-cli si 


Stan, 


C 


dem al y, 


Ic Program he will revert 


En un : `< boy to 
pieje logically he in getting wa sist u 


a . 
S done all the work, and at times 


to work. 


es 17. ease 
~ 140? is to get into the Navy when he reaches, VET Pde 
tand c ast term absent thi times This term S = cker, he. 
Quiet a aiher shy good vd work ! 

: n : dvan 
tmi Ps, rn S, oches, and j 


ar pro” 
eo ag a 
: esuo attending 


he tells me that ! to truancy: 51 
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HIGH POINTS {Octo}, 


T. D., a former oni eis gamn aint attend 
imple, good natured boy. xtremely cooperative and father 
et a worker who has made a bracelet, tie-clip, od = 
His energies have been channeled into acting as a sort of assistan et 
He has assumed such jobs as procuring special tools from locked sab Ea 
is in charge of the ground enamels and the important job of pickli ines, 
copper work in an acid bath before enameling. He acts as class de 8 all 
and is in charge of the attendance sheet. This boy should have ae 
culty in holding the simpler type of job and taking his place as 4 Wo “4 
while member of the community. rth. 

W. P.—Has been in trouble with the authorities, and is on probati 
Generally distrustful and although I have the feeling that he has “a0 
cepted” me, nevertheless, on rare occasions he will rise up in defiance 

» Generally, when this happens he apologizes in his own peculiar way, This 
is done by lowering his head rather shamefacedly. 

His attendance has improved to the point where it is now excellent. A 
very competent worker, he has made many lovely things in the shop. His 
specialty is charging trays with enamel and firing them, a process requir- 
ing a goodly amount of skill. 

E he can avoid bad company he should develop into a worth-while 
izen. 
an r truant, so far utterly untrustworthy. Recently transferred to 
„<2. very poor attendance, frequent “cutter.” I have been unable to 
interest him in our work. Has made only a bracelet, and tie-clip. 


NATHAN B. WINKLER George Westinghouse 
Vocational High School 


r, 1950 
ance now, 





i, KEEPING ORE ALERT TO PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS OF 
_ AMERICAN LIFE IN HOME, SCHOOL, CO 
| AND THE NATION 


The problem of maki : ed to 
. making young people conscious of the neee, 
“ep informed about contemporaty ann has been solved Y 


| COnsiderable success in the Prospect Junior High School. Ja ° 


three-fold he com 


munity ia Brat, our students are linked to the life of t 
&tams and rs every curriculum area, through home oe mae 
ough cocurricular student activities like film *° 


étams, and t i : orum, 
activities, rough cocurricular student activities like film f 
In order unde! 


standing o to achieve better citizenship training, greater . 


x , -ipatti p 
in the life aa y S problems, and more intelligent pare ae 
Weekly forum € ‘ocal communities, our boys and git’ Jp 


j f m. 
52 ` 1 every English and social studies classt0° 





pggpiNG YOUTH ALERT 


forty or more classroom discussions each week some typical 
f mum topics might be: 
0 oth Year: "How Can We Make Our School a Better Place to Live 
Nn! 


“How Does the Signing of the Wicks-Austin R; 
rove Our Chances for Better Housing?” ustin Bill Im- 


“Is the Reading of Comic Books Harmful to Young 
People?” 
gth Year: “Should Excise Taxes Be Eliminated?” 
“Should the U.S. Make the H-Bomb?” 
“Is the United Nations a Success or Failure?” 
oth Year: “Should the U.S. Grant Arms to Israel?” 
“Is War With Russia Inevitable?” 
“How Can We Choose the Right High School?” 


TRAINING. In these weekly forums pupils are trained in re- 
search techniques, in analysis of propaganda, in critical evaluation 
of one another’s contributions, and in good speech habits. They 
learn correct parliamentary procedure, democratic principles of 
fair play and respect for one another's opinions, and because of 
the interracial and intercultural character of our coeducational 
classes, a healthy respect and liking for one another as individuals. 


PRESENT-DAY IMPLICATIONS. Every single subject 4 
ie to emphasis on present-day implications of each phase © 
inp work. A science class might discuss ways and means 0 : 

& Water; an art class prepares the posters for an active campaign 


P Keep cover page tor 
our subways runs a contest for a 


nce is provided in ea 
d magazine read- 


ool magazine; a Spanish class con 
er h ercan Day. In addition, daily guida 
ng, ta a Subject with regard to newspaper aP Participation in 
Com b © and television listening and view!nd- aN, PAL 
Clubs ‘uty activities includes joining community * are urged to 
note co 1 Scouts, Campfire Girls, etc. Pupils, ai directly to the 
Subje TMunity activities which relate directly OF ’ and to bring 
S “or theme of the day in all curriculum iet ah rA 
on activities to the on of the class. Thus 2 SE festi- 
Sat attention O 1 Puerto Rican fes 


“al a lo, alerted to a local celebration of nificant film rich in 


eee theater might be showing 4 S'S be 
A i schedule may 
btained p “Ographed list of topics and & Pie 
Y Writing direct to the authors at the $ 53 
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— HIGH POINTS 


social studies content (i.e., Home of the Bray e, 
Jima, Pinky). 


LOctobey 1950) 


SERIES. One of the most important contribu 
school is its development of the town m 
series that relate directly to the broad s 
signed for the social studies for entire gr 
theme for the seventh-year auditorium {£ 


) tions Made h 
ceting and film Hh 
Cope and sequence de- 


ades. For Example, the 


orums is orientation to 
the school, community, and city. Here various city agencies are 
brought into the school. A doctor from the health 


center talks 


about health problems of adolescents. The topic is picked up in 


a class forum and action results in pressure for additional free 
clinical dental care. A representative from the Sanitation Depart- 
ment asks for cooperation in keeping the community clean and 
healthful, and 300 boys and girls form a “Clean Community 
League,” distribute literature, talk to local storekeepers and 
superintendents, and secure thousands of signatures on a “Pledge 
of Cooperation” by tenants, houseowners and landlords. The 


Club is honored by a distinguished service certificate from a na- 
aa Organization in Washington for its sense of civic respon- 
sibility, 


The cighth-year theme reflects our American heritage. os 
the emphasis is on the growth and development of America W) 


tequent presentation of color films and visits from local an 
officials. Such films as Washington, Shrine of American et 
sm; The Land of Liberty § erties; The Heritage We Guard, ane 
ate planned to develop a love for the beauty and an app i Jite. 
of the democratic ideals which comprise the American way ° 


: i ks on 
e officials build an understanding of how democracy WO 
ocal, state, an 


t 
5 » and national levels. Here, again, classes pit “bat 
fum topics in their social studies or English periods ane, “Dis 
fomes heate around subjects like “The FEPC. Pre Atom 
mination ys, Tolerance,” “Better Housing, 

mb,” and “War or Peace.” < 


È ninth-year gtade forums concentrate a one ro 
tenieens: Life Work.” Here town meetings, visits trO sroom: 
typical tives, are tied up with the work in the clas rect? 
of th program would see John B. Sullivan, P eae to 
lon e State mmission Against Discrimination» ve p 
54 di OPportunities in New York State and 


Sands of is 


„jes in retailing and proper preparation 
wi 
forums 4 


}  Stablishes 





gpING YOUTH ALERT 
K 


gains 
4 ef O 


„crimination in jobs. Mr. Phil Michael 
/ e Cully Stores, talked to the 


S, general man- 
group about oppor- 


for such jobs. All 
llow for a question-and-answer period. 


The newest offerings of our local high schools are brought to 


| upils by film or guest speaker to enable them to make in- 
f b 
| lige choices. 


| addition to all of these, our formal assembly 
nasa an additional link between the school and the 
ae Not only does the assembly portray the life of the 
i stool in all its phases — student clubs, outstanding classroom 
| stvities etc—but it also reflects the life of the outside world. 
Concert artists like Abby Simon and Norman Spencer; popular 


musicians like W. C. Handy; athletic stars like Roy Campanella; 


and civic leaders like Bertha Schwartz, member of the —_ 
New York City Judge I. Montefiore Levy; Capre co 
| Dollinger; Judge Frank Martin; William S. Jackson, 


i New York 
League; Assemblyman Louis Peck; George Gregory, 1 
Youth Board: restend Edler Hawkins; and Rabbi Gilbert have 


_ *Ppeared on our programs. 


HALL OF FAME. Another unusual feature which brings the 


£ et l of 

Ommunity into the lifestream of the school is -+ onde 
Fame.” Unlike most schools which establish an aca pja en 
toll with little significance outside of school, -i who have 
] a “Hall of Fame” which honors gees a new 
uguished themselves outside of school. Ea d on our “H 
name is featured. Among those who have oo internation 
ame” roster are Lee Cobb, actor; Reuben Fin . Harold Bold, 
Chess Master: Floyd Lane, C.C.N.Y. basketball ol zitel, profes- 
s fessor of botany, Vanderbilt University; Lee 

of Mathematics, Harvard University. e bring in one of 
our q: > Student awards are made each term, W erve as a con- 
tiasg SaBuished “Hall of Fame” gradate is to instill in each 
child a p piration, The purpose of this devi 


TAR desire to €x 
atea in Sa ms of pride in his school and a 


cel in some 


xvi rogram has 
aj piran from 
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A DIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT. This school 
êd in remarkable individual adjustmen 
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i S [0 
displaced persons camps in Germany, l “ober, 1959 ous yıcTORI BS aaua 


immigrants fro cted to reach it by the end of the school year. Of 


Rico, Jamaica, and the British West Indies u xpe 

north from homes in the deep South have Fins and girls ona” ‘ote ee forty-four percent, many will need a longer tim 

a sense of belonging as they hear their pable a Security ang “the r their expectancy, and a few will never attain it Th e 

sympathetic and friendly atmosphere. In many 5 discussed in, oe Aid show that our triumph is not complete; "i = 

and gitls have developed rapidly in many areas y these bop A ‘I but a dull lag oot pupils “A, CP" = human factor as 
s n me d ? P and “D” de- 


S a result 
shown ion 
C way of life 


í idenced J 


their interest in these forum discussions, and have 
“scribed below. 


selves to be consistently on the side of the democrati 


r 
v 
3 
b 





The understanding of contemporary issues by th 
Forty has become an integral part of the entire school 
not merely of an isolated current events program but of oe 
studies curriculum, the science curriculum, and every othe rm 
of the curriculum. It has likewise become a part of mo h - 
room period, of the assembly program, of our school eho 
program, and of the leisure time training program. : j 
— it has been tied up with every other educative force of 

e home and community including every type of source of public 
opinion that citizens use in their daily adult living. 

Thus the program of 40 Bronx is fundamentally designed to 
give its students experiences in those areas and activities in whi 
they will function as adult citizens. 

MICHAEL LEVINE, ALEXANDER ROSENBLATT 
Prospect Junior High Schoo! 


e students of 


REMEDIAL ENGLISH VICTORIES 


i neal our hands in distress over the reading a : 
leads to faaan Of our children can't read; lac en a 
butin lure in other school subjects; failure 15 pan that W° 
are ya of delinquency. Then, reforming 5P aad opine 
TA : © something about it. We try different om TR medial 
nglish priiien, one of which is the establishment ° solution’ 
ap er But are Remedial English classes 
ei S think so; a few think not. sjon, so 
experien t that the reader may come to his ow? conc jot pig 
e ces in Remedial English classes in Berriman 


chool are her ty’ 
Dutin . € recorded, : pam fof 6 
our moe 's third year of our Remedial En glish Polish ce 


t of the > ‘a 
reached the; pupils assigned to Reme ve P 
“ heir expectancy level, and approximate twe 





PUPIL ee A” ’ 

A simple reproduction of a story printed in the school magazine is 
not commonly considered a world-shaking or even a school-shaking 
event, but to the author's Remedial English teacher it represents a 
great victory, for she knows the painstaking effort that went into its 
writing, “A” had practically reached his “mage” (mental age grade 
equivalent) in reading and was making little progress, for he had also 
reached his plateau of interest. However, when he noticed a friend’s 
article in the school magazine, he, too, wanted to write so that Ais 
work and name could also appear in print. For a week he worked 
hard at adapting one of the stories he had read. Under the sympa- 
thetic guidance of his Remedial English teacher, who was also the 
faculty adviser for the school magazine, he wrote and rewrote his 
story until it was fit for publication. What a thrill it was to see his 
ae and name in print! Nor did his interest stop with his own work, 
“ he asked for help in reading other stories and articles in the 

aoe After that “A’s” attitude toward reading improved greatly. 

Shen} the desire to emulate his friend might have arisen Iñ any 
= aa because the teacher of his Remedial English clase hae Fe 

i Ei gh work with, she became aware of his need an 
n o give him the necessary help. 

PIL “p” : 


“B” couldn’t i : ouldn’t and 

c , read, and he didn’t want to read; he i f 

an vori; > his “core” class because Aan gol a iat! 
His 9) Of, Could his neighb ly themselves. B © 

Is n ae Ce an i 

eed for individual teacher hep a brief attacks on & 


S 
= “Onversations with “B” d him Ei i 
: prepare of interesting 
that his 


In his R . a i chan e 
Mater} emedial English class. A quick 5 
hostility ss soon as his attention lapsed built up ê rapport 59 

A “n teading waned. in 

ę made a discove tS of th 

e à ry! some C, 
too, PY ag English room sould be used 1n his peach? praised 
him, make contributions; and when he did, ins rn His 
teacher Å feelin of success was new, an be P ith a bright 
and s = *Pitalized on it by putting him on 4 committee ve efforts: 
ad she pathetic chairman; she never discouraged any Remedial Eng- 

aintained constant correlation between n 57 


e information a found 
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lish and “core” work so that he could see th $ LOctobey 

work. i © value of th 
“B's” neig rs in his “core” class ™ 
° m > te > ä an 

without interruption by “B.” He is so busy ree -PPI themy 

tributions that he hasn’t time to bother his hearing his own oe 


in all his other classes has improved, too. neighbors, Hi, tt | 


duc 
PUPIL “C”; 

“C” was quiet, too quiet; he shunned reading. - 
he wanted to work. His discerning Remedial paa io Schoo}. 
him the Metropolitan Achievement Test battery in req „teacher Dave 
recommended him for a psychological examination þ the and she 
Child Guidance. His 1.Q. was eighty; his reading, Ye Bureau of 


month. The psychologist found “C” cooperative: his third year, thi 


: effort and atten. 
tion were well-sustained. However, he achieved below his on 
because of his cultural deprivation and his generally slow pace, “C’ 
had had only five years of schooling in South Carolina: his father ws 
dead; his mother was a factory worker; and he was an only child 
> J 

He felt frustrated and inferior. 

_ How did his Remedial English teacher pierce this wall of inferior- 
ity? She did not force him to read, but she allowed him to browse 
through all the picture magazines in the Reading Room. This fast 
nated him; and the attractive bulletin boards together with diss: 


sions about them helped him to realize his need for reading. His 


Remedial English teacher worked with his “core” teacher, and ™ 
written assignments were given him at first. ther ted 
Drills in phonics, workbook assignments, and many © “ible 
niques helped “C” gain some reading power. At last “3 wa supe 
do research work for his “core” classes. This he did oes lish dss 
vision of i Remedial English teacher in the Remedial ai R 
e gave his reports raneously in “core. ae 
No longer ee “Cc at a ieee school. After 1 Ti ut h 
medial English, he reads at fifth year, second month Á ite 0" 
real progress is expressed in his own words: “NOW me 
e anybody. I can read a little.” 


PUPIL “p”. rd uf 
t »_ oF bad reco : 4 
D's” class won a cake because of its fine atte os pe oe 
= as member received a piece; but “D” dió Pups” g'ki 


leider to her Remedial English teacher. When o pest e 


heard of it, she was delighted, for this was P refug", ihi 
e defensive armor of hate in which “D” had t d 
Guidance teacher had worked for months in tye pad stat 
potential delinquent, product of a broken home, W chet 
made her feel good inside when she was paa Jibrary te IA 
D's” Remedial English teacher was also her pe ibig" f 
earlier in the term “D” had caused much trouble 10 reaches pe? | 
cenit the Remedial English class with the a gk OF 
5g ‘Ved more individual attention, This was just 


1959 | 
€ "eMedia | 


- eathsen the school library. Most of the pupils a'e 





ssi yICTORIES 
NG ihat the teacher liked her, and the first st 
she tt esistance to authority was A 
“p's” T “D's” guidance and Remedial English teachers worked 
nee very closely in changing “D's” attitudes, After the Easter 
ogee “Dp” came to school all dressed up.” This was in decided 
yacati io her usual disheveled appearance. Her Remedial English 
contras whom she made it her business to visit, was generous in ad- 
pan A little later D borrowed Little Women from the library 
nii at home. There is no doubt in the minds of her teachers that 
a ner change in attitude, ‘‘D’s’” reading will improve. 


Ep in breaking down 


NOT ISOLAT ED. These cases are only a sampling of the worth- 
ghile results of our Remedial English activities. There are many 
hers. However, from the cases cited, it will be seen that our 


Remedial English classes are not isolated from the other activities 
+ of the school, but are linked to them as much as possible. 


The qualified teachers appointed to this work make provision 
for a variety of experiences to increase the concepts of these 


pupils and to bridge over the short attention span which charac- 
-tetizes these slow readers. Reading matter on all grade levels, 
frequently changed bulletin boards, progress charts, W eekly 
Keaders, Classic Comics, workbooks, games, records, wire record- 


= ers, film strips, sound movies, and current newspapers and maga- 
¿nes are all used. 


techniques include discussions; oral reading of plays and 
que Material; oral and written reporting; writing at esi 
d ston and answer work; vocabulary study; dictionary WOK; 


r TT 
bh tation; research work on “core” topics; teacher reading 
“ass; and supplementary reading. 


ader the chairmanship of Miss Sylvia Randelstein, who af on 
ences ot the Remedial English program in the aren oe 
Problem ‘medial English teachers are held once 2 ee of 
the Seta are discussed and suggestions for the gee Re 
Nedial ne are offered. Reports on current literature 4 

io Nglish are presented. 

AL ssa 
pet k CLASSES, The Remedial English classes of fom in - 


Upil : tin 
0m o, ¿> Cach are held in an attractive and interes 7 om the 


Other 


a s 5 
te ar re in reading 2 
Vealed classes and are retarded a year Of mo 


Pap: a careful i ir record cards. > 
Pils attend the Remedial English ‘dass for three hour-pet n 
59 
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—_ ee SAAN SET P 
each week. They are withdrawn f 
this work, but as far as possible 

class he attends only once or twice 


OINTs 
rom their te 


A ales and their cont 
à pupil is not. temo to dy apr ext. The problem here is 


gents P nuch of this knowledge it is necessary for them to ac. 


j aw € 
The Remedial English teacher +a 4 st the early Stages: Our major concern is to prepare students 
his pupils. Remedial measures taken a Ap case study of i "ticipation in our bands and orchestras. Is it necessary f 
also recorded. When pupils achieve sh, . IMProvement tak of for? dents to know all the major and minor keys with th it 
Eir expectan ade ate A ae before being ready for such participation? We a 


are discharged and replaced by oth 
training. 

A pupil so discharged usually ret i 
confidence, and his school mak fompenues his classes with new 


er pupils needing evel, they 


this speci) J fod the answer to this question by glancing at the scores of the 


sic which we play in our school orchestras and bands. I have 
fore me a list of chamber music and orchestra scores compris- 
ing 350 titles. A glance through the list reveals only ten scores 
onen in keys whose Signatures include four sharps or flats and 
„ne which exceed that number. Likewise, more than 90% are 
‘in Major mode. 
_ To my way of thinking, this seems to indicate that time spent 
‘in mastering scales beyond three sharps or three flats and in the 
‘Minor mode is a very extravagant way to spend classroom time. 
Within three sharps and three flats and enharmonic relationship 
the student should be able to produce all the pitches in the chro- 
matic scale. I would therefore relegate all other keys to what 
Mgnt be termed post-graduate study. 
KA ipa down the field to these relatively few keys, = 
Shes m more time for concentration on the development o 
quisite techniques. 
ing a8 scale passages, per se, the best means of develop- 
Permit a cal skill? There are too many factors involved me 
Me as complete answer to this question, but we can consider 
They E 
an w in its final analysis, is simply the a 
fo the physical responses necessary to 


IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


Remedial English set-up i 
p 1s perfect. We d 
= percent correction of defects, nor do > pae on e, 
= as we wish; but we definitely feel that our Remedial Fn lit 
es ate a worth-while step in the right direction i 


MIN i 
NA FRANK Berriman Junior High School 


Of all aer DON'T HAVE TO PRACTICE SCALES” 
babies ; facts” which pertain to the field of teaching musica 
bosom of sc it is doubtful if any one is so firmly clasped to the 
learn al] O many teachers as is the tenet that every student mus 

th the scales in al] their forms. 
es ouga I would not go so far as to say that the distaste 
is alone responsible for the great mortality in þeginners 


classes, it j ant 
’ 1S : wall 
scrutiny. » Nevertheless, a serious enough factor tO 


We do not pretend that oyr 


for 


Bef T l is of 
; i examining the problem of scale practice on the p M 


pe d 
; Its practi i bility to comman 
4 ~ Practical Value, let us see its effect from the viewpoint 


the accurate per 


teac <a ology. Few will disagree that our major p p á Necessa Of a specified task. It implies the skill and knowledg® 
teach them ee music is to interest pups © E “dge ate of. the performance of such tasks. Skills a and 
O play, and to instill a desire to contin’ ce? ferred value only to the extent to which they cadily trans- 


at does scale 

Ose aims? It ha 
Bical tests 

which that 


i ‘ettable> D5 scale practice provide skills that are th + there 1s 
! ome tan Sychological investigations have shown -ý Sai aeh 
“ansfer a €r when identical elements are involve < in quan- 
tity, With d from com plete. Whatever there 1S wey cal q a 
p tod 0 le Conditions and attitudes towa! the sas 

a arni 
BY the tning, In other words, the fact 


an 
practice accomplish toward the jurin a jo 
s been repeatedly demonstrated he j Ji 
whe n pupils are compelled to pest ich resil” 
ave no interest the amount of jamoa e scale P 3 
0 


is negligible Is i 
ice Proves d S it not logical to conclude, then, t a si 
cal 





that one is able to 


Will .° Major scale in all its variat uarantee that he 
be able s t scale in all its variations 1S Miifcalty when it 1s 


61 


Modified ? stasteful to the student, its applicat® 


ere j si 
60 an &ainsaying the fact that students of m? © play such a passage without 
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encountered in a musical composition. The een 
the scale; the approach to and from it; the uth Surround, 
tempo; the dynamics; these and many other Dacia m b 
make each passage a unique problem which must þ . Comb 
practiced. individual 

Shall we conclude then that scale practice is 
waste of time? Most emphatically not. But o 
such practice needs to be examined. 

Scales should be studied when and as the j 
mastery of some specific problem. For exam y Contribute to the 


le, I s 
why one should spend hours mastering the Dian Major s a 


unnecessa 
ur attitud 


less one wants to play something in which this tonality is an inte- 


gral element. 


It is undoubtedly true that scale practice need not be a dull 
chore, that it can be made interesting by an ingenious teacher 
Such ingenuity might be better applied to the selection of ma 
terial which in itself will yield better results. Certain it is that be: 
ginners will learn more quickly, be interested more easily, and 
accomplish more in less time if they are not frightened at the out 
set by “dat ole dabbil” scales. 

HARVEY ALLEN FELDMAN Bryant High Schoo 

THE USE OF THE WIRE RECORDER WITH 
INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS l 

The uses of the wire recorder in speech instructi riate 
for bringing radio programs into the classroom a “a ! 
“mes and as a more desirable substitute for the p eke iat to 
gan musical applications have now become quite aii 

y who work with audio-visual aids. _ 
and . m possible to make use of this new oe s 
iist enivening supplement to the showing of the o'* nu 
su mucHonal film. Many of our schools own 4 nd , hav’ 
w ning, which, since the advent of the newer SoU” uc futha 

s dated. Teachers whose experiences 89 “ ~ a oles 

n those of students do not always realize that to! e easly ys 

m a silent film is an antediluvian vestige % outside 
moan R something which he has nevet Se ypical “rit 

» he he somewhat pedestrian pace © st “it 

ao, Complete reliance on titles to carry . 


Messa S 
n 8e, and the occasional long and slow-movin 


on as 4 vehicle 


juable 
S a va ‘Jest 


a 
rbal P 
e ve a pe 


tober 1959 


TY and a 
© toward 


es 
mbe! of | 
. E titles -S Provided is first carefully analyze 





| — a I ia 
‘yi ent of any kind, all combine to reduce its compara- 
jed PY effectiveness in terms of the impact of the best con- 


port)” ossible, via the wire recorder, to provide such silent 
if pow P , home-made voice according to a technique de- 
pil WA science department of Richmond Hill High School. 

<a worked with science films exclusively, there is no 


le W technique cannot be universally applied. 


N. The first problem that arises is that of 
yNCHRONIZATIS or other va with a visual image. This 
sexily solved by using a sound projector set to the “silent” speed 
frshowing the film. The projector motor is of the constant speed 
„s is the motor of the recorder. The fact that each operates 
ita different speed is not material. Since each has a — 
peed, a minute of film and a minute of wire will always = 
in exactly sixty seconds. This characteristic assures Be ae ws 
vic will keep perfect synchrony. The only care that need be 7 
ito mark both film and wire at some convenient starting Po 
and to set both devices at their respective marks whenever they at 
wed together. We have found it practicable to place i the 
Rak on the leader of the film at the point where 1t tou whe 
a and another on the leader of the —- van ee 
titted oat with the recording head. Bo ‘he same time 

me simultaneously by being plugged in at use a silent 
Miscor wane’ electric socket. It ts not P — = convenient 
ith variable speed control since there ! 


Wa to e mined speed for 
l owings, Pep rojector at a constant predeter 


r which the soune 
d by scenes: A lis 

Su time 
Secon gy. „Cenes between titles is taken to8* screen. A 


Š S ‘ ; on 
It ig the. 48 which each scene _— i 
te the, Written to comment on the ae 


MAKI 
tack so HE RECORDING. The film fo 


i > e accom 

l hery -Original film has been published with 3 reat deal a 

aly anual contain 4 itten. 
lable al, the manual will often to be W! 


enti 


„aate i i 
be Script j el Which will suggest the comm “tual showing © 


film,” pp then read for timing against an “io. Speeches 
© recorder is not needed at this p° 
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which are too long or too short are revised to fit. For nen l 0 
speech overruns its scene by four seconds, and thus bent s ifa 
following title, sufficient text is struck out to say 
and thus make the speech fit the scene exactly. 
is in final shape, the projector and recorder ar 


explained above and the final “take” is made. 


The question of whether the ptinted titles should be read ind 
the recording must be resolved. It will be found that the effeg is 
generally better if they are read. When we did the Original re. 
cording at Richmond Hill, we used one voice for the titles and an. 
other for the commentary in an effort to achieve variety. Whether 
this is better than using a single voice throughout 


© Script 
€ started together 


1S a matter of 
taste. 


SPECIAL EFFECTS. A more professional tone is achieved if 
the commentary is started with a musical introduction. For an 
. . i i f a march from the 
introduction we used the opening strains o rch i , 
Nutcracker Suite as played on a phonograph, fading it out k 
turning down the phonograph’s volume control as the Sane 
tary began. For the ending, we blended in the “coda ye > 
end of the Waltz of the Flowers, increasing the — ue 
music as the commentary ended and continuing for le the film 
Onds after the voice had finished. It is well to an ~ Je time 
with long leaders at both beginning and end to Sree it is used at 
or the music, The selection of appropriate music (ii ; ropriate 
all) is of the greatest importance. Frivolous a es an 
MUSIC sets a poor stage for the commentary that it be ut in 
concludes, "Dubbed in” speeches intended to be P the imag! 
mouths of actors and actual sound effects to accomp «| This sot 
of such things as ringing bells are best not attempted. 
of work tequires the touch of the professional. he most 
EVALUATION OF RESULTS. We have done -b pr 
informal Evaluating, Seventy students who had P a study ° 
shown the silent film, “Historical Introduction 69 sound Oy 
Stry,” were later shown the same film w1 


tage” 
den? developed as described. Asked to list the adva” una 


were hë 
Sadvantapes they found in the new product, ney eal pote J 
Mous in their belief that they had learned a great idea Y” 
Second time, T j a 


A T no } 
Ypical comments were: “I ha 
64 


Ur se ; 
y When COnds | 


Maki 
: ‘Sen 


, “aki 
! Patin king Such 
; talg 





ER 
pik pEcORD d what the glass tubing Lavoisier was using was 
peard th m haoi looked silly until we were told [in the com- 
yf DR bal he was doing and what alchemi 
entary] "| wasn't interested in Priestley and 


ised. gs the first time. I liked the stories ah 
an bein 


sts had accom- 
Lavoisier as hu- 


Out their friend- 

cond time.” Negative criticism was confined to two 
‘ the se 

hip the 


have preferred one voice instead of two. 
wens. A ~ par should not have been read at all. Judged 
come felt tha tandard of student interest as expressed, the sound 
merely — ite successful. Teachers who have access to this 
a i py like to make their own sound track may get a 
fim and e copy of the script already timed and ready for use 
= e to the science department at Richmond Hill High 
Shool (Richmond Hill 18, N. Y.). 


LIMITATIONS. There are certain awkward features of the tech- 
nique which should be detailed: . , 

í The film cannot be stopped in the middle . a rare a 
easily as a sound-on-film picture. If the projector a woe topl ” 
€ wire recorder continues to play. It is possible to cpm a 
by detaching the power supply to both at once, but d in again 
oes not immediately warm up when both are plugge 
nd a smal] portion of the continuity is lost. dition. Tom 
isk Or this reason, the film must be in good con 

Oke 


ing showing 
t holes, Which would make a breakdown during s$ 
€ y, should b 


‘oinal recording. 
€ edited out before making the origina 
' DEcause 
have 


á some time 
all older films that have been in apers cannot be 
pieg . TEpaired and spliced, the same soun of the film. 
The ‘0 another Wire for use with a aren yed by miss- 
in Jac tonization would almost certainly be 4¢ 

b footage 


ince it 
-subject to loss since | 
(ap be he cording is permanent but it 1s subject e disten 
My he Wrong position. This can re and holding 1t 19 
a oe w 
ca -OPY of the recording on another 


„no of the 
5, anst Such a contingency. the writing an 
uch a recording (considering and the aye us 
Need. © Several showings of the ~~ first effort cO 
“outs ded) is time-consuming job. 
aY of tw 65 
elve man-hours. 
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which are too long or too short are revised to fit. "a 1950 
speech overruns its scene by four seconds, and thus o maple it, 


tober, 


following title, sufficient text is struck out tO Save ~ laps it 


and thus make the speech fit the scene exactly. Whe E second 
is in final shape, the projector and recorder are started t © Scrip 
explained above and the final “take” is made. gether zy 
The question of whether the printed titles should be ma.: 

the recording must be resolved. It will be found that th tead into 
generally better if they are read. When we did th © effect jc 


cording at Richmond Hill, we used one voice for the ttt l te. 
an. 


other for the commentary in an effort to achieve vari ety. Whe | 
š w 


this is better than using a single voice throughout is a matt 

taste. , Ai 
SPECIAL EFFECTS. A more professional tone is achieved i 
the commentary is started with a musical introduction. For ar 
introduction we used the opening strains of a march from the 
Nutcracker Suite as played on a phonograph, fading it out by 


turning down the phonograph’s volume control as the comme | 


tary began. For the ending, we blended in the “coda” from the 
end of the Waltz of the Flowers, increasing the volume of the 
music as the commentary ended and continuing for several st 
onds after the voice had finished. It is well to provide the - 
with long leaders at both beginning and end to give ample i 
for the music. The selection of appropriate music (if it's wi 
all) is of the greatest importance. Frivolous or mapp 
music sets a poor stage for the commentary that it intt® . the 
concludes. “Dubbed in” speeches intended to be P ibe imag 
mouths of actors and actual sound effects to accompany 7, sat 
of such things as ringing bells are best not attemptee 
of work requires the touch of the professional. ra 
y 


EVALUATION OF RESULTS. We have done OF, gy i 
informal evaluating. Seventy students who had p e Sod 
shown the silent film, “Historical Introduction. A sount 
Chemistry » were later shown the same film En danta g 
mentary developed as described. Asked to lt st the € wee 
disadvantages they found in the new product, eat deal 
mous in their belief that they had learned 4 8%", id” 
second time, Typical comments were: Ta 

64 


\ man beings 


ot 
y be 





if pECORDER— . 
y sound what the glass tubing Lavoisier was using was 
peard he alchemist looked silly until we were told [in the com- 
of. 1 what he was doing and what alchemists had accom- 
entad, “I wasn't interested in Priestley and Lavoisier as hu- 
pishe™ «the first time. I liked the stories about their friend- 
.. the second time.” Negative criticism was confined to two 


tems, A few would have preferred one voice instead of two. 
Ge felt that the titles should not have been read at all. Judged 
-merely by the standard of student interest as expressed, the sound 


yersion was quite successful. Teachers who have access to this 
flm and who would like to make their own sound track may get a 


| mimeographed copy of the script already timed and ready for use 
_ by writing to the science department at Richmond Hill High 
» Shool (Richmond Hill 18, N. Y.). 


} LIMITATIONS. There are certain awkward features of the tech- 


nique which should be detailed: 


l. The film cannot be stopped in the middle of a showing so 
easily as a sound-on-film icture. If th : ara 

e wire recorder conti P e. e projector alone is stopped, 
by etaching th inues to play. It is possible to turn both off 
does not hae Fm Supply to both at once, but the recorder 
and a smal] — an y warm up when both are plugged in again 

2. For this re on of the continuity is lost. 
rocket holes co, the film must be in good condition. Torn 
kely, should | by os would make a breakdown during showing 
hay, wecause all olde, out before making the original recording. 
at been t€paired = films that have been in use for some time 
TE ted to another aS Spliced, the same sound track cannot be 
ip ¢ "Shtonization - for use with a different copy of the film. 

: tape. would almost certainly be destroyed by miss- 
Can h The tecordino ; , . > 
Witch Nadvertenti> 1S permanent but it is subject to loss since it 
Nakin n the Wro : erased if it is played with the record-listen 
tesa, © 2 CO ng position. This can be guarded against by 

Stve 4, .PY Of the and elaine iti 
5, Sainst c he. on another wire and holding it in 
Antin, in ntingency. 
tig ity, . a recording Tentei the writing of the 

needed several showings of the film, and the tests and 

Y of twe 4 time-consuming job. Our first effort cost us 


ve man-hours. 
65 
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. ie a ae ) LU'ctobey 
6. It requires a certain amount of Instruction to 


Jari Car 
use a sound recorder at all. Considering that both a on > to 
jector and a wire recorder have to be Operated at Once, the Pro. 
ber of manipulations required is multiplied, > ME num. 


SOME ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS. e The y 
silent film, run at the silent speed of the sound Projector Mis 
little less than 15 minutes. A 15 minute wire Spool (costing i a 
$1.85) is more than ample for the sound track, ut 
2, Local color can be injected into such home-made ant 
tracks by appropriate comparisons to features of high schoo} life 
or by community applications of the concepts taught in the film 
The commentary on the historical film mentioned says: “Do you 
at Richmond Hill take the same care in recording your observa. 
tions in the laboratory that Lavoisier did?” 


3. Students will recognize the voice of the commentator if he 
(the male voice, alas! usually records more effectively) is a 
teacher in the school. This makes for heightened interest. 

4. Some of the common errors of the commentaries of com- 
mercially produced film can be avoided (too rapid a pa “ 
technical a vocabularly, etc.). A thorough adaptation to loca 
needs can be made. 

5. Different sound tracks can be made for the same eae 
different emphases are desired. (Both a social studies a iy 
and a science treatment might be given a film on water eae 
more and a less academic treatment could be gra e d regents 
or biology film where it is to be used both for applie | 
Classes, ould n0 

6. here seems to be no reason why a tape — j 
be used with equal success instead of a wae ee oig 2 a 

e same technique could be applied " ies to be show 
pared commentary for film Strips or for lantern s$ 
in a predetermined sequence. 


; il 
FRANCIS S. MOSELEY Richmond Hi 


cesT 
A STUDY OF TRANSCRIPTION OF OFFICES" y 
DICTATION le dictat? iy 404 
INTRODUCTION. In the area of a aed takin 
appear to be two conflicting thoughts in 
transcribing such dictation. 
66 
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| 
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aniCESEY LB ENE 


_ awe dictation differs from normal classroom dictation, 
ofice) r the dictator makes changes in Content, dictates at 
the “ar s, and voices his parenthetical thoughts. He often 
epulat ” stenographer to read back the notes at intervals dur- 

ree He may indicate paragraphing, spelling or punc- 
ing the He usually does not remain stationary during the dictation, 
Pon al classroom dictation consists of timed material that is 
dicated in regular intervals; i.e., 20 words each 15 seconds. No 
dange in the material dictated is made; the dictator does not 


interrupt the flow of the dictation. The stenographer is not in- 


structed as to paragraphing, spelling or punctuation. Ea 
The first belief in regard to taking office-style dictation is that 
the stenographer should make insertions, changes and corrections 


in his notes at the time of such change. For example, if the 


dictator says, “Dear Sit, change that to Gentlemen,” the steno- 
| blapher circles or crosses out “Dear Sir” and writes “Gentlemen. 


* appearance of the notes, if we were considering the aesthetic 
proach, would be considered’ disordered and untidy. Actually, 
ne Proper indication of corrections, insertions and changes 

Prove the stenographer’s skill. a 

; “cond belief in regard to taking office-style dictation 1s 
i ) tenographer makes a verbatim recording of te 
: ma >T example, if the dictator says, “Dear Sir, chang ms 

e the stenographer will record precisely, ir 
the ka that to Gentlemen.” Àt the conclusion of “ em dies 
tor me 3etapher Constructs from his notes the intent 0 

It Was en he transcribes the material are ugri 
‘&cordin " Purpose to determine which metho ost accurate. 

sy Ce-style dictation is most rapid and m 


tanse TS AND LOCALE My regular Stenography Tin 
tis egbtion Classes at Julia Richman High + classes have 
te “i The Stenography 4 and Transcription 

Of he Sttls in each class, „ds are devoted to 
1 pe 1PPtoximate 30-period week, 10 perto t is usual where 
Ne Bi l Phy an transcription. This arranger Si ma. The girls, 
call = Preparing or j commercial a ieee in a business 
Mice D at interested in becoming stenogt4P 
m; 


e in the 6th te 
* 37 girls tegistered in the class, 31 * 67 
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tober, 195 0) 
five aA the 7th term; and one is in the 8th term. The median 
age is 16, . 

These 37 students had previou 


sly completed thr terms f 
stenography, two terms of typewriting, and one term of ittie. 
cription. One girl failed in Stenography 4 and Transcription 3 
the previous term and is repeating the work. 

Following is a summary of the 


grades earned by the 
these classes in Stenography 3 and 


1 
Transcription 1: Sitls of 
Per Cent Number 

65-70 2 

71-80 i 5 

81-90 16 

91-95 5 

96-100 


| 8 
Generally, then, the pupils have Shown a Marked Proficiency 

in their field of high school Specialization, 

PROCEDURE. Id 


ecided to record the resul 
transcriptions of four di 


erent types of dictation. 
dictation and transcrire: 


tions were the same in 


ances. The study took place on four succes- 
A er I was dictated to the class, 
n the second day, Letter J] was dictated to the class. 


, Letter III was dictated to the class. 
A the fourth day, Lette; IV was dictated to the class, 


i re 
© instructions that were 8iven for each of the letters a 


Substantially as follows. The Instructions contain a — 
© Nature of the dictation, 


r chenilar in 
a eat As « am going to dictate a letter that is simila 
length ang degr ; 


taken 
a oe OF difficulty to other letters that we have 
and transcribed. s 


; low 2 
fter ] dictate the letter, I am going 10 a 
seconds fop editin & your 


; ime you o 
] = notes, Then I am goring fo gt mus 
OW long iz takes fop your transcription of the notes. 
Prepare q Carboy 


e 
4 ale must 
copy too and all errors in typewriting ™ 
erased and Cotrected 


ea on both the original and carbon cop}. ribed 
€ Letter I] 2 fe 


transet 
am § orng Lo dictate a letter that edini J» 

it a week g0. This letter S familiar material. 

4 prepared text a 


“ie T 
nd I time the dictation. 
or s ange in the content, 


, „agint 
. iD t, Let us imas 
4), We are going to try something different. 





E 


CTATION 


I 
You are the stenographer, ani 
n a business ofi _ letter. This letter is an im- 
aema is dictating a letter. di xactly the 
we loyer who 1 p ure that each Wora 15S e 
ain a aa. peal the dictation to ask you to 
wt herefore, I may in del word or 
| to delete a 

i peria or words, or I may ask you 
hange ‘ 
wt wileged to indicate the changes in your notes as am 
a le, cross out, use directional te om m any 
ish, You may circle, À : ibe the notes 
™ else which you feel will enable you to transer 

ibout undue delay, - en I 
"il low you 20 seconds for editing you cohen eat onde 
wil begin to time you, Remember to prepare the carbon a ” The 
‘orections on both the original and the agin oiy 

“6 were simple and no more than ten in ae ra ame as 
Re Letter IIT: The instructions were substantially the s ould 
or Letter I] except that the pupils were informed that this -e 
: i ma of new Material, with more changes than there 

er ii. 





DI 
nce 


Re Letter IV: “Instead of circlin § Or crossing out as you did 
Letter I and 
oy 


, I would like you to record everything I = 
wish x, On every other line of your notebook, or if A 
id Yo May write On One side of the notebook, leaving the o 
3 for the ¢ sins 
Jou 


. ` “5 an example, I might dictate, a ag 
thin ts ii Change that to letter? You are to a ell 
Me nog Mie j nge that to’ as well as the word ‘letter. 

"At pp “Tele ‘TOSS Out any of your notes. al 20 
ong, k completion of the AE I will allow the cg 

oy hi Or editing, Át that time you may cross out if y if you 
vis, "Y dela the eginning of the actual ee bot 
° orig; Ourse, Ju are to erase and correct all ert 

Sinal and Car on copy” 


d 
was counte 
$ Ve NG OF RESULTS. Letter I: An jifferent from the 
No ty Wor ° was di s errors. 
del, 2. Word O d that ded a 

el, Sis Mitted or adde TE IOR 
Latter I] Sular Or plural and vice versa w r was recorde 
> Wh 


III, and Letter IV: An Geletions ary <a 

üg dictat; no change, ar were "a or error 

ation an on, ere such Sih one pare For ex- 

p de in i Agaa word was i 
If mara ce | 
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ample: “Your attention 1s called—change that to k 0 
attention.” If the change was not made in the transcript ou 
recorded as one error, not four. » It Wag 
RESULTS. Letters I and II took the least time to 
resulted in the best transcripts. Letter I took a me 
with a range of 4’30” to 10’ 15”. Letter II took 
range of 4'00” to 10’30”. The median number of ert 
was 1, with a range of 0-9. For Letter II, the me 
was 0, with a range of 0-13. 

Letter III took a median of 8’30” to transcribe, 
4/11”. Three girls did not finish. Letter IV took a median of 
12’45”, with a range of 5/00” to 16'15”. For Letter II, the 
median deviations or errors were 3, with a range of 0-25. For 


Letter IV, the median deviations or errors were 6, with a range 
of 1-24. 


transcribe 

dian of rane 
7'00” : With 
Ors for Letter] 
dian deviation 


with a range of 


CONCLUSIONS. 1. From the standpoint of errors in tran- 
script, it appears that Letter III compares more favorably with I 
than does IV. 

2. From the standpoint of transcription time, it appears that 
transcription of office-style dictation, where changes, corrections 
or insertions have been made by circling, crossing out of ewe 
means, is less confusing to pupils of Stenography 4 and Iran 
scription 2, at it ap 

3. From a practical teaching and learning standpo seal in 
pears better to develop an ability to take office-style a 
the manner described for Letter III. 


PRODUCTION RECORD |__ 
OF PUPILS TRANSCRIBING LETTERS o 
DICTATED WITH DIFFERENT EMPH 


Julia Richman High School 


WV 
ter 
Tate I ar” I Letter Ill En 
Words 140 oe 
Syllabic Intensity 1.40 1.33 e f is" 
umber Participating 36 39 j 0” ? 
Median time to transcribe 7’ 30” 7’ 00” ie 7 
“dium number of words 16.9 i 
transcribed per minute 18.6 21.4 6 
edian deviations or errors 2 
per letter transcribed 1 i 
70 


pori 


| ftom 





; timed rate with no changes. } 
eI ictated ‘etter, dictated with few changes, not timed. 
gi- iea material, dictated with twenty changes, not timed. 
' g ils made actual changes in notes. 
ey material, dictated with twenty changes, not timed. 
“WV— Pupils made no changes in notes; pupils recorded every word 


‘ctated. 
dictated: TIME TO TRANSCRIBE 
i Letter I Letter II Letter III Letter IV 
Time 8 8 1 
ga 5159” 7i 
Sal y 16 16 8 2 
EA a 13 6 
goo" — 959 ? 
12/00” — 1359” 0 0 0 14 
1400" — 15°59” 0 0 0 5 
1600” — 1759” 0 0 0 2 
36 35 32* 35 
_, DEVIATIONS OR ERRORS IN TRANSCRIPT 
Deviations 
or errors Letter I LetterII  LetterIlI Letter IV 
0-2 27 28 14 6 
3-5 5 6 9 10 
a 1 0 3 6 
ne 0 1 1 1 
17 
ba ntie ET J 
ia 0 0 1 2 
Suny 36 35 32* . 35 
aE. ALTMAN Julia Richman High School 


"HE PROFILE CHART—A GUIDANCE DEVICE 
ntation of new students is a very important function 

es Used ‘istration. This paper will present some of the 
Sch l to i the guidance department of Stuyvesant High 
One gop << the difficulties of the adolescent’s transferring 
another. As a result, we may be able to re- 
2 © problems and assist our new students to: 

Minin? iater interest in their schoolwork. 
Mize tensions. 

‘St at school and at home. 

Not ; 

“clude three pupils who did not finish. 
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4. Perform at a level closer to their native abili 

5. Be encouraged to strive to achieve set objectives. 

For some time at Stuyvesant High School we have 
emphasis on a satisfactory solution of this problem, Wer 
time and effort expended at this point in the edy cation Cel thas 
ance of our youth will serve to prevent harm and ill-effect d puid. 
ing from inadequate orientation. The list of S result. 
cedures in use in the academic high schools js a lon Si 
addition to the usual measures we at Stuyvesant have bess ol In 
“Profile Chart” for all entering students and a testing pr usinga 
for those students who do not seem to adjust ticinese oat 
It is likely that many high schools collect the data availzhi 
lower school records in a form convenient to teachers and A 
ance personnel. The following is part of a typical chart which we 
have found very effective. 
PROFILE CHART FOR CLASS 3JX 


Placed Breat 


Orientation 


CONFIDENTIAL 
ca in A Code for Ratings 
I.Q. Code A—Outstanding 
A—131 + B—Good 
B—121-130 C—Fair 
C—111-120 D—Unsatisfactory _ 
D—110 — * —See Grade Adviser 
for additional Information 
a ide ey ent es i 
Name I.Q. Read. Arith. Gen. Math. Fi Health Comments 
a. Sipr A A A A A Dett, 
b. Kes A A B C C C * Nervous -N pii 
c Pres D D B B B B * Foreign— 
d. Naus A C D B B B 
5 oe DG DCG C 3 
° obb B A B B B tic fevel 
* Rheuma _ginusits 
cea PR CB ft Bee 
i Lf D C A A A A * 
1l. Aum A B B D C D 
2Ch C D A B = — 
3. Fih C C C B B B 
4. Gt C B C C B C 
5 Mue A C B B B B gp 
6 Jk A A C C D C Adjust: cai 
LHI D Cc cC C C C 2 of Mesh | 
Se jal Phas yol. ] 


ue, 
*Roslow, David, and Dodes, Irving ae aii Points, 
ance Program at Stuyvesant High Sc hoot, 

No. 3, Page 29, March, 1949. 

1? 


Understand b 
! T formed an 








a 

pplLe cHARI , 
pR TJON. As soon as our new classes are organized, a 
5 the names and the headings on special ditto stencils. 


ek YPE ing the first two weeks of the term, the grade advisers 


fl : P . ° 
fh are ta examine available records (application forms, re- 
ne 


ve entrance test Scores, records from previous school) and 

K the data directly on these stencils in code. As the search of 
ah is a normal routine for the adviser, very little additional 
iyi is required. Our health adviser provides us with health data 
hich in his opinion should be made available to all teachers. 

From these stencils sufficient copies are made to supply the 
teachers of these classes, grade advisers, department chairmen, 
principal and other interested personnel. 

To avoid having these data influence the judgment of subject 
teachers unduly, the charts are distributed the fifth week of the 


| tm and only after the entire faculty has been briefed regarding 
- their proper use. 


A notice like the following is attached: 


p October 11, 1949 


i ae you will find a “Profile Chart” for your class of new entrants. 


records ns in code some pertinent data which we have assembled from 

on file in the office. I hope that this information will help you to 
etter your students’ behavior and performance. As you have 
unprejudiced impression of your boys, please use this 


o confirm or question your initial judgment and keep for future 


a 


| atia T weeks I shall ask you to report to me the names of all new 


Na ases we not seem to be adjusting properly to this school. For all 
0 e 


lan to seek out the causes through a testing pro ram—the 

i gh a testing prota 

lective É which will provide the office, parent, and you with sufficient ob- 

ak Wi ep m pan boy’s pattern better and provide assistance 
you € boy resolve his difficulty. 

Thank we any question, please consult mc grade adviser of your group. 

David Roslow 


the information compiled on the “Profile Chart 
om the z available to ae e if hep had the time to obtain it 
ailable p Sin the office. This device, however, makes these data 
x, form, C9 With a minimum expenditure of time and effort 
t shojo iM easily readable and more suitable for classroom use. 
Prove helpful in properly appraising ones students in 

feference of previous performance, level of ability, 
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} Sn cle October, 19 
etc. It also aids in discovering cases of 50) 


Maladijys 
early in the term. linda thle chat ka Justment to sch 
e grade adviser finds this chart he pful in his qù; 

a den he can determine which students bear wate) wok At 
periodic examination of report cards, h 
tively appraise the achievement and effort 
light of these other data. Any marked de 
and past performance usually is sympt 
quiring further investigation. This Profile is also rec 
Guidance Card. This information then becomes available to 
interested personnel referring to the card, which is kept on file in 
the Guidance Office. 

The “Profile Chart” described aboy 
cases which I should like to discuss bri 


Student (a) seems to be a sup 
may be expected. 

Student (b) has high ability, 
may have accou 


_ His behavior pattern bears close watching. Teachers 


should consult grade adviser for additional informa 
tion. 


Viation from 


ifficul 


e contains a 
efly. 


Student (c) shows low level ability and performance, but ths 


-d in this 
may be due to language difficulty (he P litle 
country three years ago). In time and wi 


aches | 
thoughtful consideration of his problem by tea" _ 


oon e. 
this boy will adjust and his work will — 
Student (£) will probably perform at an 80 to 90 leve.. 


! fice fo 
Students "1-2.3.4.5.6.7” were reported to ini - t 
testing because they exhibited symptoms of dihoa fs was gi 
to our school. In November, 1949, a battery of — his P gta 
em. There were 61 in the entire group tested. ‘ term. * Je 
Which was initiated in 1947, has been followed Seen) ar 
scription of the tests used, objectives, etc., was & 
Mate November 1949, issue of High Points, Dr. atv ests TW. gof 
in an article, The Prediction of High School Success, Sof Averss" 


&rams which can be used to determine Total High 9C 
vesant High School, 
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€ can quickly an i bi | 
of his Students “ec. 4 


ability leyg 
omatic of a q ity leve 


Orded Ki È | 


Sampling of 
erior boy and Outstanding work | 


but adjustment difficulty in the pas | 
nted for his mediocre performance. | 


djus \ 


Wag Tansfe ‘ 
| 267 the followin comm 





porie CHAR mmm 


J in the March, 1949, issue of High Points—A § pecial Phase 


rri Guidance Program at Stuyvesant High School, by David 
} of #8 


Jow and Irving Allen Dodes.) 
0 


ing chart is intended to summarize the Special guid- 
em E boys whose profiles are number 1-7. 
ance 


Board of Education of the City of New York 
STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL 
Fred Schoenberg, Principal 


f Mr. David Roslow, Chairman 


Department of Guidance Fall 1950 
SUMMARY OF SPECIAL GUIDANCE 
) Students numbered 1 to 7 Present Class... ... Present Age...... 
on Profile Chart 
I. SUMMARY 
| A. Profile 
V 
Let |_tow | Avmar |__ mis | HES 
(il) Achievement: English _.t 5 2,3 1, 4,6 
| Math 7 6 |1,2,4,5 5 
Language 
| Previous Eng. Lees p 4,5 2 
(2) Abilities: IQ SAN, h Ss id las 2,4,5 | 1,3,6 
(3 i Other 24l. L3 3,7 6 
) lnterests: Academic 4,7 |1,2,5,6 3 
Gon-academic 1,2,5,6,7] 4 
eneral- Level] 
(4) Ad; Absence 3 4,6 1, 2,7 
mstment: faae T Ea 5 2, 3 1,4 
Schoo] 6,7 3 2 4,5 4 
E (3 eneral Level | 6,7 5 2,3 i 
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| MMendation. 
u 6 
i 5 eRe R 6 . LAJ 
kn Tra, "an Work is needed in English, mathematics, language. 
i "in nl “commended to another academic school. 
i X i 


COurse * 4s recommended to a commercial school or business 


ended to a vocational school with major in 
Wing shop 


d back a ee ee ee 
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ii to psychiatric social worker. 
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of maladjusted boys, this little book is wel] Worth the hoy 


FRANK M. KEGEL 


THE STORY OF LANGUAGE. B 
pany. 493 pages, 
“Language,” declared Christo 


Or medium of 
es his intoxicant. 
fore with thoughts—is the mark o 


FB, Lippincot Com. 


guments presented i 


knows how to present his material to 


he has written many a 
In fact, many of th 
is hardly a phase of | 
might call it a Cook's 
parative philology, sem 
usage, grammar, syntax, 
“se are only a few of the 
cans of communication 
Jargon, the relati 


reach wide circles of 
popular magazines, 

s could easily be used as articles, There 
8e study that is not covered in this book. One 
guage world. Etymology, com- 
pment of modern ee 
cial languages, languages as a soci F 
topics “treated. Dr. Pei discusses lange 
» the evolution of language, dialects, slang, 
onship among different languages, place 
ching of languages, the differences betw 
use of words in the different activities ni ah 
n, and much more. He shows a pieni various 
hapters, and after a discussion O ns : 
claims made for English as a un 
tking out of a system 
tsal language. This is a 


ur through the lan 
antics, the develo 


anguages and the 
Pleads for the wo 
Opted as the unive 
© insure peace and 


"guage is a book of many decided ere 
ed by anecdotes and stories. It a should 
ish and foreign languages an 

th th cientihe lois of Langer 
ues by Margaret Schlauch, an 

Words by Isaac Goldberg. regre 
recommend this book but I ae: 

ultimate value of the ee 
“8uage contains neither preface, 1n is sta 

quotes no authorities for any of 

€sire to avoid making the book seem 
~~ ON some of his information, an 
ong the fascinating road O 
authority on all tongues. 
8 man. Only of Mycroft 


bsolutely necessa") 


F ai aa o 
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pok men are specialists, but his specialism 
ngii ober id have liked to see some credit given 
fre, | aN Pei has assembled into omniscience, 
seat ioe poli of etymology, a careful student should be wary of accept- 
In d presenting as fact derivations based on folk-etymology, He 
ing 4 label as dubious or unestablished derivations that have not been 
ar in spite of their exciting story. Therefore, when Dr. Pei declares 
eal a shadow of a doubt that “ballyhoo” comes from Arabic without 
a tioning its possible Irish origin, or that “haberdasher” is the German 
"j abt Ihr, dass, Herr,” a pretty tale without fact since the word has been 
taed to an Anglo-French term of unknown origin, hapertas, “a kind 
of stuff,” or that “turkey” goes back to a Hebrew word tukki, I begin 
ty wonder about his accuracy in other derivations that I have not yet 
ad time to trace. Or, when a distinguished etymologist who should 
know Latin thoroughly commits a schoolboy error by asserting that the 
latin expression for ‘‘a mile” is mille passuum (instead of mille passus), 
I begin to suspect that his knowledge of Latin is either rusty or faulty, 


However, I list these deviations from exact scholarship only because 


I should like to see a good book that much better and I trust that cor- 
tections will be made in a later printing. It is distressing to see learned 
scholars carelessly repeat the inexactitudes of popular etymology, which 
«e then picked up and spread throughout popili magazines. Then those 
vho wish to Spread the truth are denied a hearing because the wrong 
5 so much more excitin ; 
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is omniscience,” There- 


AKING. By Samuel Steinberg. Oxford Book Co., 
s. 
"tbe Maks a Series of P 


amphlets on vital contemporary problems, Peace 
ss ae ; aiie a ee treatment of the problem of greatest 
0 
(Mestandahy "e OE peace today. 


s ; alysis 
Xe ho h a large part of this pamphlet is devoted de 
ite Pe and conscience of m a the United Nations, and the 
ia evalugtiPlishments of its specialized agencies. In omy 
ideal like no" Of past efforts to curb war, and the ager) 
‘ the Our Freedoms and the Atlantic ogg Sa ie his 
ay t's do Citizen With a yardstick against which to ae fer 
Ne thor g; SOmestic and foreign policies, In the concluding chap ic 
dP the Norse such topics as the Marshall Plan, control of mot 
ding, Ue of atlantic Pact, international trade in the postwar ' 
iter Kining , ae UN, hout, the 
N tly Cone etate and constructive point of view throughout, be- 
Wat +7 Conce é United Nations, but 
eh p it is g € shortcomings of the Uni ‘ts weaknesses 
dual con@@mentally sound and can outgrow its W 
ual co. ~ ally sound, an can ally transformed 
Operative action so that it is eventually 


an 


oO 
O 
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° 2 [ clober, 195 
from a league of fully sovereign states into something fésemblj 0 
ine, even though limited, world federation. NE a geny 

In support of this thesis, Dr. Steinberg discusses th ks 

which the Security Council has helped solve; and in he tical disputes 
activities of the specialized agencies of the U.N., he points psr on the 
in which East and West have gotten together—in spite of Aoa Instances 
licized “Iron Curtain’ —to create “peace pockets” in this world ape Pob 
sion. With reference to the future of the U.N., however the a dissen. 
against extreme points of view—complacency or black despair—ac Watns 
istic and dangerous. | S unreal. 

Recognizing that a fundamental reason for the failure of the 

movement after the first World War was the attempt to solve world = 

lems on a political basis, while to a large extent more important economic 

factors were neglected, the author makes a plea for the United States “to 

Fis a policy of moderate and constructive internationalism in economic 
airs, 

What has Peace in the Making to offer the classroom teacher in terms 
of practical teaching aids and suggestions? Heading each chapter is an 
appropriate and interesting quotation, which sets the theme for the entire 
chap ter and, incidentally, may be utilized as motivating and summary 
material. (See, for example, G. Brock Chisholm’s quotation on page 33.) 
At the conclusion of each chapter, there are many suggested pupil activi- 
tes, current readings, films, etc., which help enrich the student's study of 
e peace problem. In addition, the author has incorporated into the 

pamphlet many interesting cartoons, charts, and pictographs, around whi : 
t e skil lful teacher can build an entire lesson. (See, for example, the ca 
oon entitled Make Up Your Mind, Madam!” on page 3.) Peace 
= oe rs Of its timeliness, readability, organization, and ate tak 
me aking is admirably suited for a unit of work on the hig orld 
History American History II, Problems of American Democracy, % 


1 . ceeding 
ies at Phlet in this series sets a high standard for suc 
MILTON LEVIN 


COC) 
APPLICATION . „portant: 
Po teach about something no matter how interesting and -i to the 
ithout good correspondi 


5 ng help in relating this know”? fest acs 
iid ates of life is A educational ae of the gur f ie 
and th -48 does not mean less emphasis upon know 4 = eories 

eories, but it does mean relating those facts a° 
an understanding of life, 


” 
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THEODORE HUEBENER* 
Director of Foreign Languages 


one of the most interesting and significant outcomes of World 
yar Il is the vast campaign of reorientation in the occupied zone 
„hich has been undertaken by the allied powers. This stupend- 
ous effort to change the thinking of an entire people is based on 
wo premises: first, that the terrors of totalitarianism were essen- 
tially due to a warped social outlook, and second, that world 
peace can only be preserved if the democratic point of view is 
dominant. To achieve complete victory it is necessary not only 
to deprive the vanquished of the material means of another war 
but rather to extirpate among them a pernicious ideology. 


Originally, this campaign of re-education was planned for Italy 
and Japan as well as for Germany and Austria. In fact, the U.S. 
Information Centers Service is a world-wide organization which 
ams to disseminate knowledge of our country everywhere. 
Largely, however, because of the difficult behavior of the Rus- 
sans in general and in Central Europe in particular, Germany 

become the crucial area, and what was originally but an infor- 
naton service has turned into a high-powered propaganda ma- 
ine. This is not said disparagingly; it simply means that there 
in wh en an intensification of effort to win the ae E we 
jud ats the testing ground of Western civilization. "S 

a by the large numbers of Germans who are reache being 
= by the free expressions of opinion, that pene the 
tajority iroa Germany is becoming 4 democratic 

its citizens are for America. America” is 


n the s > at i of 
-© minds of most Americans the “Voice ent. Its im- 


lef Dep : 
Pottan.. Propaganda a of the State chin 
Pople s shouid not be ar Sal especially o = ~ hoe are A 
bee of ae the Iron Curtain is cone tucational Services an 


Other a encies, such as the Edu d less spec- 
tculee “mation enter Branch, less well ee deeply and 
Whose at have affected the life of the POP." + These quali- 
“Hectiveness is more constant and persisiv"™ 
ia 
e be served as 


om ae? _ evaluate the 


D, 
ee * H ue 
Peciay “bener recently returned fr ment, assi 


deti 
iviter of she at of the State Depart 
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ties, of course, are of fundamental im 


re-education or of propaganda. 

The latter word possesses an unfortun 
lish which it does not have in other 
generally synonymous with publicity, the ; 
opinion or adult education. As someon 
terms facetiously: education is propaganda in 
want to learn; propaganda is educati 
want to learn. 

In view of the offensiveness of the English word‘ 
and of the German word Umerziehung (te-edu 
terms are being avoided in the Occup 
fatization” is not used. A favorite des 
on is “reorientation’”—an endeavor 
attitude toward the U. S., and its democratic ideals. 

This reorientation, which began under the Army but is nov 
entirely under civilian control, is carried on in the chief areas in 


Oven 
Portance in the f 


ate connotation in 


Somethin 
on in Soomet 


which public opinion is moulded; viz., school, university, chuth, § 


radio, press and community center. N. 
The set-up is a rather elaborate and complicated one with a ho 


-i é 6 e cer 
of interdependent divisions, branches, offices, sections and © J 


ters. Under the Educational and Cultural Relations Division, for 


: mot f 
example, there are the following branches: Education, e } 


nity Activities, Religious Affairs, Information an st 
Health Centers and Women’s Affairs. In addition ores 
tions for Motion Pictures, Press, Radio, Publi . eal 
Cultural Exchange. Each of these is divided ew 5 ten : 
divisions. The Audio-Visual Section alone maintain? y“ 


33 A op et { na $ f 
gtams” under the headings “cultural,” “educatio?® aching" t 


d to the t 


reational.” One of the programs is devote ycab 


$ O st 
English through sound-film; another deals with Radi? = gto 


tize? 
i emocia" id 
The German educational system has been d ¢ 


considerable extent, partly through eee of G reat 
authorities and partly through efforts on the p Soll in cur ot 
cators themselves. The changes in organiz? ucces ul or 
and in procedures have not been uniformly wit are ei 
out the Occupied Zone. Factors to reckon officials, me 
on the part of parents and of conservativ” aine i jes 
adequate textbooks, the dearth of teacher : r com al 
cedures and the sheer lack of funds in poof 


195) 
eld ot | 


languages, The: Eag 
Influencin í ig 
nonce defined the ai | 
, 8y t 
hing you ur 


Propagande | 
Cation), both 
ation Zone. Even “demo. E 
ignation for what is going t 
to change the Gemas | 


ERICA IN GERMANY 


veatest advances have been made in such Progressive cities as 
b amburg and Bremen; the resistance to change has been strong- 
ast in Bavaria. Each of the 11 Lander (states) is carrying out the 
“eform” according to its Own notions. Added to this is the fact 
that each of the four occupying powers h 


the S has its own educational 
ideals which it 1s seeking to introduce in its area of control. 


The Educational Service section is, however, working effectively 
by maintaining excellent pedagogic libraries for teachers, by pro- 
viding training in newer methods and by supplying German 
schools with audio-visual materials. The latter even include 
discs and films for the teaching of English. 

The universities are reached by means of a constant stream 
of lecturers from the U.S. and by generous supplies of periodi- 
cals and books. 

In view of the official status of the church in Germany, the 
State Department, right from the start, instituted a section for 
religious affairs. This is still maintained, and groups of American 
clergymen, Catholic as well as Protestant, are working among 
congregations, in youth organizations and in religious move- 
ments. There are branches for Inter-Faith Relations, Church 
Affairs and Jewish Liaison. 

The Voice of America has done much to spread a knowledge 
0 the US. among the people. However, the radio is not as ef- 
ative an instrument as in our country in view of we m je 
ne People own a set. A wider audience is — ;) te 
Fa newspaper, which is very cheap (10 and 20 p er cane 

ng this, American authorities have established a daily z 
usual excellence known as Die neue Zeitung, which has a wide 
“culation, 


Wever, by far the most important an : 

ŝanization in ie entire scheme of peorien kore 
e = > Oo 

is n Centers Branch. It owes its significance 


nal rela- 
tion pe Manent institution, that it has the qip that it 
PS with the community in which it ! be other bundiess 


m . 
vip, ‘vig Practically all of the services E aes, me Sahib 
tion libraries, lectures, discussions, films, casses, 
dren's activities, etc. l adin 
toon ~. Vast system of 26 information centers ap ry ding 
n S is directed by Mrs. Patricia van Delden, m a £ sirai 
tic and highly competent woman. From her ofnce ' 


d most effective or- 
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ee 
ides the activities of a staff of over 1600 persons 
“a from Hamburg near the North Sea A G 
ian Alps. 
goar center, Or Amerika Haus, as it is 
frequently the most interesting social and educational 
a given town. In some instances, at is housed in a by 
modern structure, specifically designed for this purp 
Hamburg and Hanover; in others its many activities are carried 
on mid the elegant decorations of a former mansion, as in Wies- 
baden. l 

The Haus is regularly equipped with a spacious auditorium 
a fine library and comfortable conference rooms. By no means to 
be minimized as a factor in practical education are the exemplary 
lavatories. The furnishings are of the best and samples of modem 
American art adorn the walls of the corridors. 

The nucleus of the Amerika Haus is unquestionably the li- 
brary, which, because of its beautiful furniture and stock of per- 
fectly new books, is a delight to visit. It is often the proud 
possessor of over 20,000 volumes and a thousand periodicals. 
The atmosphere is one conducive to productive reading and 


l 950 


armisch in the 
Own, is 


and n , 
ose, as in 


study, since the librarians are well-trained young ladies, eaget 


to serve the public. The idea of the open shelf to which no 
reader has free access is entirely new to most Germans, sanm í 
accustomed to an argus-eyed Bibliothekarin, exercising 18! 
trol over her precious stock. with 4 
In addition to the library, there is also a music room 
rich collection of records. Each Haus also has a el 
of 36 millimeter films, some of which are shown each wet g 
Furthermore, there are clubs, discussion groups, © i 
lish and sometimes a Kindergarten. Occasionally, 2 sll 
is maintained. unde! 
The staff consists of well-trained and efficient G€ js usually i 
the guidance of an American director. The wai It is wort 
well-groomed, intelligent and competent young pE? 


rmans 


d 
noting that ten of the directors are women. f erican . 
The daily contacts and working together © cratic ivi! 


Germans is in itself a valuable experiment in emo and PO 
The publicity employed is of the best; the POS 41 sl 

announcements are designed with the utmost 

psychological insight. 
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» chief activity of the Haus is the program of lectures by 
nts in various fields and the concerts by distinguished artists. 
lists in education, science, labor, economics literature and 
peci evening, usually in G i . ioe 
ausic speak every 3 y in German. Questions and 
pee discussion are encouraged, Particularly worth noting is the 
ret that the lectures and musical renditions are on a cultural 
pyel which is far above the average. The Purpose is obviously 
o reach the more intellectual members of each community, since 
i is they who will guide the thinking of their fellow citizens, 
How successful has ICB been? As in any educational program 
itis impossible to measure the full depth and extent of the in. 
quences on the individual and in the community, This, however 
an be said: the houses are crowded every day with enthusiastic 
Germans, eager to hear the messages brought them by Americans, 
Repeatedly, favorable comments have appeared in the loca 
Furthermore, as a large-scale educational undertaking it is un- 
M inexpensive, despite the apparent lavishness of the 
Between June, 1949, and June, 1950, more than eleven million 
Germans have passed through the doors of the houses. It has 
vie at less than a mark per person to extend directly its 
i -y influence to the more intelligent fifth of a population 
5 ideas oppo Through this well-planned program Ameri- 
re and an appreciation of American achievement are un- 
f a Te deeply into the masses. l 
Never beg IS Something entirely new in international relations. 
Ore has a victor shared his cultural and technical achieve- 
with the vanquished. It is typical of the generosity 
ays characterized America. 


I press, 


as alw 


CNOAFN 


To be all REWARDS 
Pp ‘Oval of Owed to teach children should be the sign of the final 
y between society, The present situation is illustrated by the me 
"aches, teachers’ salaries and those of movie actresses or foot 


—G. Brock Chisholm 
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The Activity Program, the E A 
Curriculum, and the Social Xperience 


ADOLPH STONE 
New York Vocational High School 


Robert and Dorothy are students in a New York Cie 14 
school. In their social studies class the teacher usually þe 7 high 
lesson with some incident or episode or Statement hie the 
deavors to create interest or present a problem. The teacher ia 
goes on to ask a series of questions designed to draw wr 3 
material studied, illuminate the social concepts inherent in th 
material, and show the relationship of the material and conce : 
to present-day problems. Robert is interested in social probleng 
and he takes a prominent part in the classroom : 
answers, argues, and often objects to the statem 
students. Dorothy’s interests are, like those of her 
personal; she tries to answer correctly when she 
her best to pay attention, though she is really not 


ents of other 
family, largely 
Must and does 
very interested 


TRADITIONAL PROGRAM. This routine is often varied by 
reports, presentation of illustrative material, tests, and consid- 
eration of vital contemporary issues. The tone of the period varies 
with the ability and disposition of the teacher, but this is the gen- 
eral mold of a social studies lesson. When the teacher makes his 
lesson plan, he lists as his first aim certain content which is to 
be taught and certain concepts associated with that content. This 
aim determines the form of the lesson. Perhaps as additional aims 
he will then include reference to certain skills the lesson W 
teach. The emphasis, however, is primarily on subject matter. 


ACTIVITY PROGRAM. If Robert and Dorothy ue m — 

which follows an activity program, the procedure is quite Tes the 
en they arrive in social studies, they do not wait tigation 

teacher to begin the lesson. They proceed with some ar 

on which they are engaged, or join the committee with z n. They 

are working, or go to the library to look up informa they hav? 

may ask the teacher for guidance on some problem 





he 
ers of n 
*This is the third of a series of articles prepared by ~ the n 
Curriculum Committee of the First Assistants’ Assoc re aditional ; 
tionship between the experience curriculum and the 
school subjects, 


10 


3 ptivities 
| gdes classe 
Titor anization. Ak: ESS 
l yA i and limitations analyzed. 


activities, He ` 


i i 7 yRRICULUM 
| 


£ course, many days when class dis- 


ere are, O her on the reports of committees or 


F geed sed either 01 5 

Í a rake places ba have arisen which require group con 

| i F thet information on 
gtin. ; 

Pion talks by outst 


plems that the problem will be obtained 


de speakers, from presentation of audio- 

„is and from field trips. | . 
| Se aeda are not new developments in social 
: Ta and Dorothy may have had considerable 
l Th them in classes conducted under the present 
akt A few such projects are described below 
Advics class in first term high school was erg ina 
medres. The teacher suggested the organization o 


{pital parties by members of the class. Three such parties were 


waned by students who made up names, formulated = 
texted emblems. The members of the class registered, enrolled; 
ike were primaries, including some bitterly contested cam- 


Jees The election campaign itself, which followed, went 


nia all the steps, formal and informal, of a typical city vl 
Was posters, demonstrations, speeches; — 
a Tite intense Outside as well as in the civics class. ca 
i - necessity, a great deal of research in and “epee ° 
by ‘egulations, methods, and experiences in the co 


| uy. 8 this Classroom drama. Ultimately the elections were 


mE Victorious candidates were now the class officers. 


‘cure 
other ciy; i . se of lesur 
We ClVics Class, develo ing a unit on the u 


deci e informa- 
On ped that the students of the school could us tees were 


bed ys tecteational facilities of the city. a facilities 

t parke yee OUt to gather information y m city, and picnic 

i Inf i © Museums, excursions about ti 5. letters tO ug 
“ttme mation was obtained from librarie fter the varion 

tit ' Personal experiences, ee erial was co P 

* baller “Ported back to the class, the - | distribution ns 

Mmeographed for general sc aration O 


; e rep ents de- 
tbl i ein history class wore on Tank TE american 
tO jum . ic 
MK r as ae tne laer Comper ed aot = 
è : gg . songs of the pio < were o  „troductio “ 
“and te examined; sO S pistosi¢ 


dt popular appeal. A9 


s 
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of the class. 


Students gained experience in group participation and a fe 


x a HIGH POINTS [Novem 
program and to the various songs was prepared by the 


A number of advantages flowed from the use of these 
dents were drawn into activities. Through committee work AA 


of belonging. The use of their contributions by the 
a whole gave them a feeling of importance and satisfact 
retention of what was learned was extremely high. The als 
gained far more experience than students in the class followin 
traditional procedures in such techniques as the planning of 
activities, methods of research, use of libraries, an 
to other students. 

It is obvious that development of each of the units described 
took several weeks. The actual content in terms of subject matter 
could have been taught in each instance in a week. The presump- 
tion is made that where proper skills are developed and essential 
interests aroused, students will learn, in and out of class, the 


School as 


alone makes for temporary recall and omits much of what is 
most essential for social learning. Where activity work is carried 
on, students will learn many things they will not learn from the 
formally organized course of study. They will not cover so much 
specific material, but it is often the teacher who covers the entire 
course rather than the students; what is taught and what 's 
learned are far from identical. - bject 
An activity approach may revolve about traditional seb 
matter. In the examples described, election procedures, : 
leisure time, and the Westward Movement were all parts j 
accepted social studies syllabus. Activity procedures r f 
adopted as a better method of teaching certain conten ipe 
than primarily for the inculcation of social attitudes, = y may 
emotional development of the students, The units for e» sped 
be part of a logically organized curriculum and have be rs of tht 
relation to any feeling of need on the part of the mem 
class, 


, S of ou 
EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM. In schools in many patts ° pjed 


the 


fas e 
country the development of activities has moved from mad 


; ; : attempt i$ 
curriculum to an experience curriculum. Here an 
12 





er, 1950) f q 


0 


T 


. e 
Students displayed great enthusiasm. Normally withdrawn oo j 


Cling 1 3 r 
‘Ji courses. The primary aims become the q 
ton. Theip l 
lso ftot desirable personality traits, Subject 


d reporting {0E CURRICULUM. An approach to the objectives of the 


Joeience curriculum can be made within the confines of the 










a material which relates specifically to the most keenly felt 
€ 


deal 
ihor personality development. Such a cou oF grou 


tse will P guidance 
F mis as those on family relationships, getting _ have 
ing a wre lanning is an essential part a 
evelopment of cer. 
» and the develop- 


Matter is the means 


ya skills, the inculcation of social attitudes 


p these ends. 


pet social studies curriculum, and such an approach will make 
socal studies classes more meaningful and stimulating. How- 
"as teachers gain facility with these techniques and accept the 


fs of this approach, a bre -down of subject lines is probable. 
content needed. It is further presumed that emphasis on content 


tacher who meets five classes for forty minutes each cannot 
ay emphasis on personality development and guidance 
8" toup activities, Pupils need a fairly long, consecutive 
bine ‘i to work on group activities. Teachers need fewer 
Onger time periods to accomplish the aims of such 

- __€ptance of such aims also places less emphasis on 


È Separat d 
EAF 


r o ciplines. Hence there is a tendency to create a 
Yote, cing social studies and English and possibly involv- 
€t sub : 8 
The ¢ ‘ jects at times, . 
ni felt h curriculum is not, of course, limited to meeting the 
Say a- "=. Part of education consists in making students 


i 12) vel = it is essential to teach to meet the needs of so- 


W is soma, < Peds of youth. The term “experience n 
tvil à “times used with an emphasis on a aes 
by Phasis ‘ t the currently felt needs of youth; at me in 
N Pass; * Upon teaching through experiences ra ~~ 
“P articipation in the teacher-dominated Toii 
owever, it is based on the concept of educ 


: ‘ng civic and pet- 
P tence aS the best means of developing civic ane p 


N , 

he FO EXPERIMENTATION. Will this approach 
“aching Of social studies? There are many 1€ 
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erase 
gee 


to believe that it will. It is true that the skill 














HIGH POINTS [Novembey, in 
of the teacher À 


the ability to choose suitable material become even and 
\ 


portant for success than under the traditi 
however, the aims are valid, the fact that as yet we know’: 
perfectly how and what to teach in such a course is ol OW im. 
reason for refusing to embark on such a program. It ¢ a sound 
rather a call to action and a summons to experimental ates 
ninth year is an ideal spot for such experimentation, It iso ‘aa 
tory; students at that age are in urgent need of S lo > 


More K y ‘ 
onal curri culum a 
* 4 ý; 


Direc (Inspectorial) Visitation b 


rincipa aa 
| teacher and class in action and concerns itself with such items as— 
,, machinery of lesson (steps) 


The Problem of Supervision: Look 
Your “Steps” Are Showing! Out! 
JACOB A. ORNSTEIN 
Andrew Jackson High School 

wision is of three kinds: 


y supervisor (chairman, 


|, superintendent) deals directly with observation of 







a id FAA | i 
group activity; there are no Regents to consider; prosa Er s H). emotional overtones 
is relatively easy. Both individual social studies class 8 1c. continuity and logical sequence 





. ° es and “core” 
classes in the ninth year can offer ample opportunity for having 
experiences of our own with the experience curriculum. ~} 


\ 


c, 


GROUP PROJECT 1 
A little boy, not particularly brilliant or beautiful, came home one — 
ra ria to tell his parents that teacher said he was the best 1n 
e class. ; E 
They were proud and impressed and he basked in their Pid 2 
until they asked what the class had been doing that afternoon. EF 
the lad, somewhat reluctantly: “We were practicing opening 
mouths wide.” d) 
—Woman (Englan 


pd 


d. 


e. 


suitability and place of lesson with relation to preceding 
and following lessons in unit. 


[ 
2, Indirect 
a, 


p b. 


curriculum improvement 

demonstration lessons and techniques (in classroom or de- 
partment and faculty meetings) 

teview of aims of education with relation to specific teach- 
ing techniques (department meeting or bulletin) 

teview of philosophical and psychological bases of in- 
struction (department meeting or bulletin) 

Projects (committees), use of visual and auditory aids, etc. 
Suitability and sufficiency of supplies 


- Museum-schoo] relationship. 


3 General 
a, 


‘MProvement of working conditions 
teacher morale 


“partment morale and rapport 


a. “standing and appreciation of the personal problems 


Of teachers. 

— tes the above are valid in theory and practice. ine ae 
of Upe at (from the teachers’ point of view) is the direct Be si 
| Mic ban primarily the visitation, followed by a pa p i 
SINEWS OF SCHOOLS d science SF, visore a itionally, in too many cases, has ended in id kp" 

Without money, intellect is crippled, art starves, ci money sat that «chg the teacher that “A” should have prececs 

nates. If the Field Marshal is not ashamed to admit t oclaimin& C” s ould have been omitted entirely. 

meS of war, the dann Tpi w no a in pf p y ; ve been —_— 

alma mater means first of all nourishing mother. : r i e visi 
oe jacques Barzun in Teacher “taigue i VISITATION. What is wrong dread it, be indif- 


14 
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ferent to it and not be at all affected positively by it? 
-several possibilities: ! 
a. Any adult “visitor” in a classroom is an intrudep. th 
er must play to the “gallery.” Should he be indifferent € teach. 
is possible—the entire purpose of this type of amir iiy tha 
feated. Whichever it is, the net result is failure of mn IS de. 
nique to be an instrument for the improvement of instructis tech- 
learning. lon and 
b. The objectivity of the "steps? Many workers ; - 
yard of education believe that the “steps” a iene a 
writer does not disagree but suggests that in a good lesso k 
essential steps are intuitively included, that to over-em h ie 
them would be to ignore the substance and elevate the ea 
That when the skeleton of a lesson is too obvious eve n 
in the ladder being clearly marked, the chances ate w. hen 





may be little meat for the students to enjoy. To paraphrase Emily | 


Dickinson, the lesson may have all the steps, and mountains of 
correct data, but it may lack the phosphorescence of good teach- 
ing. And it is phosphorescence, glow, excitement that is needed 
to weld facts into the magic of a satisfactory teacher-pupil re- 
lationship. 

c. The conference is devoted to an analysis of the lesson per 
se. It had this; it did not have that. You said the pupils said... 
No one likes this type of psychiatric treatment. Teachers do not 
like to be placed in the position of paying a call on “prexy” i 
the purpose of a “spanking.” If the latter word is a euphemism of 
tremendous proportions, it does indicate the psychological pe 
of mind implicit in a command “on the carpet” performance : 
fore the most benign supervisor. Indeed, the word conference i 
not quite correct. Conference suggests an exchange among Falt 
but the “conference” atmosphere hoary with tradition is di 
to overcome. To confer means to make contributions tow’ 

: : is is W 
common goal; it does not mean subjection (and - tech- 
teachers think about it) to an analysis of a lesson by "€ 
nique of removing the skin layer by layer. 


and 
IMPROVING VISITATION. The physical visit cannot, Tiy 
should not be eliminated. It is the right, duty, and resp? ani 
of a supervisor who in turn is held responsible ph 
instruction and learning. 


16 
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er, 1950 : 
Let's list 5 


ON ie 


| WP i 
‘a sv o the benefits which may or may not accrue to teachers 


a jsequence of such visits, that, indeed, is the question which 
eachers and supervisors are trying to answer. Who does 
sft from classroom visitation? Many teachers because of their 
chological reaction to this necessary technique have answered: 
H ei” To be sure, that is exaggeration. Many fine teacher- 


"No one! 40 DE a . 
wisor relationships do exist and operate with profit to all 


„cere t 


| gto are concerned with education. However, it is true that only 


wo classifications of teachers welcome and are motivated by 
dasroom visits of supervisors: new teachers and teachers seeking 


promotion. in 
How can the visitation be made a practical vehicle for super- 
per 


| vision, a kind that teachers will truly welcome? Here are several 


suggestions: 

Assume (tf you are a supervisor) that the teacher is a trained 
md experienced professional who is your peer (excepting the 
new teachers fresh from college) and who is interested in self- 
mprovement and who, like the lawyer and doctor, has received 
alicense to practice. 
ttre ree ignore the mechanical aspects of the lesson 
T me lee! pr e and except in flagrant cases, note instead the 
vonby of fi oblems which arise in the lesson and which are 
my embrace ore and conference. (This is all-inclusive and 
lion to the Speci fice » moral, and sociological problems in addi- 
Mr fellow $e, = of the lesson.) For example, when you meet 
‘ion oF phe cher, instead of being concerned about the “mott- 
Jur lesson by medial summary,” pose a problem: “Miss Jones, 
neh discuss; ought to mind one or two areas which should make 
menpa Sed To what extent has the ‘arts and trafts move- 
y Pe art education in this country?” 

assmey ps S improvement of the teacher on the job, constant 
Pn the fo, relative to lesson organization (let alone papers 
bange in F m a mildly chaotic bulletin aa] will effect little 
ference f ame teacher and no change in the feeling that the con- 

ae Ordeal to be shut out of memory the moment it 15 


BETTE 
R 
Mer to J NDIVIDUAL CONFERENCES. Would it not be 
Sanization Me, once and for all, that the teacher knows lesson 
> and to the best of his or her personality reaction 
17 
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F 1950 
‘will endeavor to employ such techniques? This write, ] 


Indeed, this writer feels that a conference devoted to inks SO, 


discussion of a topic suggested by the lesson would be a Mature 


; à Of frasi 
mable value to both teacher and supervisor, for from such sual 


. » aN incr 
ability to perform more richly in the classroom. Cased 


Lesson types in art which suggest Opportunities for the super 
visor to hold educational conferences with his recently visited 
teachers follow. These are merely tentative suggestions. 


In a theater lesson: | 
a. Discussion of work of contemporary stage designers in ai 
Broadway plays. 
b. Discussion of the Experimental Theater. 
c. The unemployment problem among Equity members. 
d. The use of the’model stage in art appreciation lessons, 


In a costume design lesson: 
a. Adolescent costuming through the “ages’’—flapper, hepcat, et al. 
b. General improvement of student appearance in our school. 
c. The budget ensemble. 
d. Folk art costumes and their source. 
In a color lesson: 
a. Increased use of color on the contemporary scene. 
b. Color palettes of great artists. + the 
c. Gauguin and Van Gogh, and their ‘‘color” experiences in 
south of France. : 
d. Classical, functional, and expressive use of color in contemporaty 
painting. 
In a poster lesson: 
a. Influence of contemporary art on the poster. 
b. Work of individual Gee atl Cassandre, Rand, et al. 
c. Use of fine art painting in advertising. 
d. Humor in the poster. 


In a sculpture lesson: 
a. New literature in the field. 
b. Use of new media—sculpstone, et al. 
c. Sculpture of the American Indian. 
d. Is sculpture “easier” than painting? o a long 
The employment of this conference technique ™4Y Pit would 
way toward making supervision acceptable to tea 
80 a longer way toward improving teachers an 
orcising the fears latent in nearly every teacher 


18 


-superv 






| feren 


chers. ex 
d teaching con” 


Y pona 


e, Fears are not necessarily related to being found inade- 
y a supervisor. They may take a different form in teachers 

consider themselves (and rightly so) superior practitioners 
we profession. To be placed in the psychological predica- 
A of having to “give an account” or to receive paternalistic 
nise is to deny professional and scholarly equality. In this regard 
he supervisot-psychologist in human relations would do well to 
eate an atmosphere that proclaims him a peer among peers. 


quate by 


GENERAL CONFERENCES. For the supervisor concerned with 
failings in lesson structure, we recommend a series of conference 
topics, such as “What is the psychological importance of the les- 
son summary?” Additional topics for conference, either individ- 
ual, department, grade, or faculty, follow: 
l ipes of motivation, their place and function in different lessons 
and with varied students. 
. Is extensive questioning in every lesson desirable? 
. Nature, kind, and frequency of blackboard use. 
. What kind of lesson plan organization should a teacher use? 
, The teacher’s individual file of illustrative material vs. the depart- 
ment file. : 
' Administration of the creative work period. 
ministration of the double period. 
ould courses of study be rotated periodically among teachers 
holding the same license? 
each something new in every lesson.” 


ON A oe Le PO 


Sy 


2: 


“rr THE FOOLSCAP CURTAIN. The effectiveness of this 

enged p chet supervision enrichment program may be chal- 

iN erecti Swever, the traditional device has been successful only 

€ ent Ra foolscap curtain” without reaching objectives which 
He structure was designed to achieve. 


CNOA 


At pre THE NEED FOR IMAGINATION — 
Shool p c2t children in the nursery play with electronics, an igh 
Magina © well up on nuclear fission. It 1s the apek e 
of la that stands in need of revival. The poet and the teacher 

€ have work to do not less exacting and important than 
‘limite SiNeers and scientists. It would be ironic if we attained 
vhat to p pOWer over nature without the maturity of mind to know 


tion» qo ake of it—Gro, F. WHICHER, “For a Revival of Imagina- 
Tican Scholar, autumn, 1947. 
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= Walton High School has been, for several 


E PA 


The Walton High School XQ Pro 


years jä 


From 15 to 20% of all pupils are now enrolled in ; w learner. 


assigned on entrance. Records are considered indi 
general, those with 1.Q.’s of 90 or below, and with a year or 

retardation in reading and mathematics, are placed in th more 
Course. Flexibility is maintained so that girls are 
of the General Course freely as seems desirable. 


A course of study has been worked out for the eight terms L 
after ten years this is still being modified in the light of pee 
experience or fresh inspiration. In the Spring of 1949, a com. 
mittee of five teachers in four academic fields — English, social 
studies, science and mathematics—carried on various experiments 
with first, second and third term General Course students assigned 
at the annex. Each teacher taught a minimum of two XG classes 
and had a "conference” period with one of these classes. 


The committee met bimonthly under the general supervision of 
Mrs. Hildegarde Wessel, grade adviser for the General Course 
group. All of the committee’s activity was guided and reviewed 
periodically by Dr. Chandos Reid, of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute at Teachers College, Columbia University, to whom the 
committee is indebted for various valuable “non-directive” leads 
which developed into the experimental activities reported below. 


HARRISON C. THOMAS 


moved in Or out 


Part One —The Study 
Two —California Personality Test -e I Study) 
Three—School Situation and Relationships (Claire 
Four —Status Consideration (Claire II Study) Ile Study) 
Five —Causes of Unhappiness at Home (Annabe 
Six —Character Card Survey d 
Seven—Devices and Instructional Materials Use nematics 
A. Direct Learning Experiences in Mathe 
B. Unit on Learning to Think 
C. Techniques in General Science 





O. Atkin 
Halen Sommer Grav 
Beatrice Scha 
Marguerite YOu" 


*By members of the XG Committee: 


Chair?” 





gram* 
5 develo ping a General Course tailored to the needs of Jon reer in fF 


by with studeni, 3 
vidually, but in 


e General | 





D. A Direct Learning Experience 


E. Teaching Device for Un; 
Dramatization t Units on Story Writing and 


Eight —Miscellaneous 


Part One—The Study 


The XG Committee devoted the maj 
yarious studies of the slow learner at t 


1, 2, 3). It was hoped that these investigations might reveal the 
slow learner's characteristics, interests, abilities and needs, and so 
provide a more scientific basis than we have so far had to guide 
us in curriculum changes and enrichment of individual courses as 
well as in actual teaching and guidance. 
Each member of the committee selected one or more fields for 
special investigation: 
I. Personality and Adjustment 
II. Home Conditions and Relationships 
III. School Relationships 
IV. Status Considerations (for the family) 
V. Occupational Interests, Abilities, Needs á 
VI. Special Devices and Techniques f 
The committee worked cooperatively, with each member ee 
tributing to everyone else’s project and being in turn assisted on 
het own. Conferences were devoted to: ss 
l. Discussing techniques which might be used in investigating “he 
Specific areas to be studied. 
2. Planning details of individual studies. _ 
3. Analyzing results and arriving at conclusions. 
4. Considering and framing recommendations. — 
_ Appended herewith are the studies made in the ere to out- 
"dicated above (I-VI). From these, we have pee (first, 
me a 8roup profile of our slow learners at this age 


. in reserva- 
cond and third terms). This we present aed ae fis validity 
ons, for the group profile is even more BMT its adminis- 


h is the individual profile, no matter how SC 
‘On and interpretation. ‘ques (such as 
pY have, of course, had to assume that our I ce et 
t a O£ the California Personality r= s) are valid. These 
“specially the various projection cig Mr. Coffman of 
e Mptions, we are advised by Miss danai worth noting in 
thi hers College, are justified. It is a 


Cuai tudy are sup- 
i 3 ngs in one s 
` Connection that the significant finding 21 


Or part of its activity to 
he Walton annex (Terms 


"he 


aan a E 
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_ bility suggested by the Claire II projection device. This | 
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a 0 
Batted by significant findings in other related studies made H., 
taneously. This circumstance goes some way toward substan. 
Hating the validity of the several conclusions as well as of the 
individual devices and techniques used in arriving at them, 
"While all are used in describing the group profile, diferent 


degrees of validity characterize the various studies and conclu. 
sions. Itis one thing to say that “as many slow learners as Nor- 
mal Course learners have a foreign-language background 
established by a survey of character cards. It is 


! hes a fact 
| quite another 
thing to claim that “the slow learner seems to be significantly less 


aware of foreign background as a tag of inferior status,” a possi. 


ast ma 
have revealed only that the slow learner (gifted with less imagi- 


nation than her more academically intelligent Sister) simply em- 
phasized other and more obvious status considerations. Projection 
devices used in this way to reveal a group profile are an interest- 
ing, but still untested research tool. | 


For these reasons, the profile sketched below gives the facts 
established by the more tried and tested means: 
1. Record surveys 
2. Questionnaires 
3. Standardized tests 
and the possibilities indicated by projection devices (Annabelle, 
Claire I, Claire II). | oe 
PROFILE 
I. PERSONALITY: 
The slow learner not only is less well adjusted on he 
the personal and social level than the Normal Course learnef 
(California Personality Test), but she appears to be aware i 
a need to learn to get along with others (Claire I). S y? 
particularly sensitive to a feeling of inadequacy wD to 
group, of rejection by the group (Claire I). She me e) 
suffer more from a lack of personal freedom pann or 
but this is apparently not because she is chronologic Y se 
emotionally more, nor less, mature than the Norma Iso tO 
learner (Survey and Questionnaire). She appears a boy- 
have about the same degree of interest in boys, ane 3 I). 
girl relationships, as the Normal Course learner (Claire 


II, HOME CONDITIONS AND RELATIONSHIPS: family 
The slow learner comes from a significantly I ugr s 
(Survey). She gets along with brothers and oiie Claire 
well as does the Normal Course learner (Annabe l 
22 


ly oon 


round, as evidenced by country of 

11). pe, i = spoken at home, is mi more lodien j 
origin ly m Normal Course learner (Survey). Her mother is 
at OF to be working as is the mother of an Honors Group 
as likely and only a little more likely than the mother of 4 
learner, Course learner (Survey). Her father is far more often 
pmo be a manual worker, and neither of her parents 
ire Yell educated as the parent of the Normal Course or 
ae rs Group learner (Survey). Her parents avail them- 
selves less frequently of invitations to consult with teachers 

She appears to feel that having her parents and 
(Survey) 4 ppsa - 
her teachers meet can lead to no good (Claire II). She seems 
to be aware of adult control to a more significant degree than 
does the Normal Course learner (Annabelle), and suffers 
more from a feeling that she lacks ersonal freedom (Cali- 
fornia Personality Test). The cleanliness of her home and 
the decency of her neighborhood appear to be as important 
status considerations to her as to the Normal Course learner, 
but she does not seem to be as critical of parents social disa- 
bilities, particularly as these are reflected in whatever foreign 
background exists (Claire II). 

Il. SCHOOL PROBLEMS AND RELATIONSHIPS: —— 
The slow learner has a significantly greater diffculty in onli 
along with classmates and teachers (California f the J 
Test). She seems also to have greater awareness Of a the 
for getting along (Claire I), or at least sen nae 
penalty for not getting along, which <i see of this 

y the group, a feeling of not belonging. oat in the slow 
as an undesirable state is significantly more yy, “Her person- 
than in the Normal Course learner (Claire is importance to 
ality problems in school appear to outweigh — marks, fail- 

er such difficulties as she experiences With c Rgcantiy Jess 
ure, etc: concerning these, she a arner (Claire |) 
ttoubled than does the Normal Course 4 ree as does the 
he appears to suffer in about the same deg 


: i f boredom and $~. 
Norm Course learner from feelings O Claire 1). Despite 


inability to concentrate while in schoo ($ in getting 
i fac that she appears more aware of Ls cenvralized dis- 
ong with teachers, she seems to have cute feeling of guilt 
Hust of teachers’ intentions, and a less fe (Claire Il). 
ty in her relationship with teachers and 
' STATUS F 
A : ree as SY 
The slow ng fl almost the sane rhes to having | Pe 
learner, feels that far more prestige rt 0 tif h 
Sonality” than to being “intelligent ses herself throu 


; she sees Ses fa 
ony” (Questionnaires). When ‘ritical sensitivity to 


t 
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her h 8 [ i" 
ivi © social acceptabili P “ctability of n 1959) ‘a cation reached by half of our 
h f our N 
b ty of her Parents? aeia classifi me a ormal Course proy 
he Wattn Nts: thi bor, sELF-ADJU. : In the Normal Course ae b. 


4 
ane} 
a 
BF 
£ 


4 À : enting the lowest quarter, fall P, 40 pupils 
y of parents (Claire eel Concerning th t the latter fel ae General Course soit, A atte tank 9 30, whereas 
4 OCCUPATION AL INTE © social a: ri In the Normal Course group, half sf An tank of 10, 
e slow learner's chick oe ABILITIES ties below a rank of 45, whereas, in the General Ca tils (80) fall 
= school is to prepare icc interest NEEDS: | the popis oo) e gee a rank of 30, urse group, half 
onal ad 7). e is unaware of a Secretary or ttn | ety fall elave a te 85 Er aree-quarters of the upils 
Siete Bes we S F could enter, or of the “r variety of “Bt group, three-quarters (120) fall hisa = n General dates 
the find; of them, but res nds well “quitements for iia can say that three-quarters of our Gen mies of 45. Again, we 
me ings of a standardized test (K fis guidance Wein the low classification reached by half pi Course popas fall into 
wi She has a very wide range of ~~ Vocational Prefer put it another way, the matia for the Nor Ronna group. To 
of h Heat she is sble to engage in the civ i. the third quartile for the General Course ee Course group is 
ler interests (Surveys). Though the emphases oy 4, SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT: In the Normal Co 

passively recreational interests, she lik phasis is on the pupils, representing the lowest , “Surse group, 40 

‘i ; > €S sports, collecti i - st quarter, attained a rank 
gam j musSIC, etc. (Surveys). She h ecting, 35, whereas, in the General Course grou ‘the | ytd 
limited in her opportunities to Poetry tl to be fall below a rank of 15. P,*the lowest 40 pupils 


her interests. es related to In the Normal Course group, half the pupils (80) fall be- 


low a rank of 55, whereas, in the General Course group, half the 


Part Two—California Personality Test Pupils (80) fall below a rank of 35. 
In this study we hoped to find out in an objective way whether 120) aa a ane group, three-quarters of the pupils 
y real difference in personality (and therefore in adjustment) og 120 pupils fall below ai bey Se General Course 
xists between our Normal and General pupils at the annex. i al ta i an three-quarters of our General Course pee fall 
We used 320 pupils, 160 General Course, and 160 Norm group. ow classification reached by half our Normal Course 


j imi d third 
ourse, distributed in a similar number of first, second, an , 
d 


à è . Secondary, Form 
arm classes. The California Personality Test Tii conditions a ENTS, When I started on my work with this group, 1 


was administered by the same perso” ail was arrange? tom l a that the General Course student is no different 
ll elve classes. The distribution Of, Pi data prepared: sions ormal Course student except in scholastic ability. In 
DE a the following statist! with other members of the committee and other col- 


| 
„OUES yy 
Cours a sde hy in © have worked with the General Course group, espe- 
ù 


° eral Col e low mg d that 
SUMMARY à dents in the Gen diustment Gen er terms, the opinion was frequently offere 
sonality rati 4 Course group- Pp ils in s pagk belor / dents self-controlled, less able to get along with other 


ccording to rank and 


Qu . u ils ù t ae f judg- 

in the Nort ST. MENT: ef, 2 p 40 Pr is Wou] fachers. I felt that a more objective way OF Judg 

2. TOTAL AP oe the lowes! on -_ pa . Wer A © to use a standardized test and tabulate To 

> 1E any, di : om the r 
roup, repi e General a ‘ pupils E y P tal foung if any, differences exist. From th an din om 
whereas, bes of 1 c aa group, ae Course Ë! pb tg atta Cefinite differences do exist, as desc 

tained 3 mal ©° the p the W Ord cal analysis, 

In the a whereas 1° e30. cag W df, e Whether results in the California Personality 

adel is fall A rse gron P i ereas, 4 This ~ ; i r dents “tther bear out our findings, the two 7) be ed 

pup is (s Norma : of 75, aok of a? jo! i at the annex were given the test. I ha a“ 
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HIGH POINTS [November 1959) iy p06 erything was sure to go wrong today, I would 
| ral and Normal Course Stud ' Ev to die—or gel the measles, aia: % 
= that the Classical Academics would show a better adjustm ents je easter 
and they did. For example, the lowest quartile for be h stu 


dent was asked to write a develo 








Cide uian pment of the story, 
Jaxx Course group is about the same as the median for the cen Ling the reasons a saat —_ ness, No solution was 
3 Course student. Similarly, the lowest quartile for the CA Hei : oq-merely a sta e oe 
is about the same as the median for the Normal Course stud ent oblems described cover a wide range of situations, some 
This does not mean that there are no Normal or even Gi p F gesting more than one explanation of difficulty, In 
| Course students as low in adjustment as General Course students PP tics it was clear that the writer was Projecting her own 
~ nor that there are no General Course students as high in adjust. a his in adjustment. In this respect, the device may provide 
ment as Normal or even CA Course students. |; merely shows fa insight into problems faced by individual Students. The 
that there are many more poorly adjusted ones among the Genera] ds summarized here, however, simply Catalogue the situa. 
Course group, and that there are comparatively fewer well. A experiences the slow learner considers a threat to happi- 
adjusted ones among them in the representative Stoup tested. The ws and success in school. 
CA group is, according to our results, the bes 


t adjusted, 


Several questions arise in connection with our study, It Seems 


that low personality adjustment level does tie up with intelligence 
and achievement in school. Which is cause, and which effect? 
Are the pupils’ emotional problems such as to cause inability to 
learn? Or do they adjust poorly because of their innate lack of 


such ability? Do the CA’s adjust well becaus 
intelligence? 


ESTHER O. ATKIN 


Part Three—School Situations and Relationships 


In an effort to discover what school situations seem important 
to the General Course learner at this age level, the following de- 
vice was developed. Each of twelve classes (six General Course, 
six Normal Course) in first, second and third terms was an 
read the beginning of a story in which it is made clear that the 
heroine is unhappy because of some school situation. 

Claire sat over her breakfast unhappily. She was fifteen 
and growing prettier every day. But every day gy 
seemed to get harder, and sometimes Claire thought aed 
hated rowing up if life was going to be like this. j 
Maybe, she thought as she Spooned her oatmeal miir 
the dish aimless] J, it was not life that was im ) 
but SCHOOL. It was a big, black chunk out of our 44) 
she reflected bitterly, pt of 
This morning, Claire could hardly bear the thoug stet- 
leaving for school, Everything had gone wrong yé 





‘jie “light” shed by such a device 


e of their superior — 


h interpreting the findings resulting from this study and from 
b two companion pieces, the Annabelle and Claire II studies, 
tis essential to remember that we are using a projection device. 

is oblique, not direct. An 
lustration can best explain the limitations of this technique: 

If Angela explains Claire’s unhappiness as resulting from her 
hig rejected by the gtoup, it may (or may not) indicate that 

gla has herself coped with this problem. It does indicate, 


pep =a Angela feels it is important to be accepted by the 


Again if, as i 


hapelas (2 
bing og 270) 
`% 8 of reject 


n this study, it is revealed that 35 out of 156 
_ explain Claire’s troubles as resulting from 
ewe On, it may mean that all, or none, of me 
"failure riting from personal experience of a similar m ea 
1D reco s it indubitably p : that 227 of thi 
er € ‘mportance of “belonging. 
beat While we cannot that 22% of the General 


? feel- 
Yot tjeta of the Normal Course group —_— pi godt 
tho Rro On, We can State that a significant num i elong. We 
Veer OUPS fee it is important to be accepted, si 


i En Sa ied seems more 
live į Y that the Slow learner in the group studi 


$ 


| ttig OBnizing this “importance.” 
Wy vents g Ces of this type may eventu 
le OF reveali ly existing gfOUr >, t 
Ms, €aling actually e this direction has no 


“tblishe 'S point, their validity in " accepted as inter- 
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be proved useful 
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> NOwever, and they must 
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HIGH POINTS [Novem be 
esting, but entirely untested, research tools, We a 
prepared to say only that the findings in this study indicate "ate 
of feeling” which the group considers important as 4 
happiness and success in school. Reference to 
mary makes it clear that these are fairly limite 
in scope and significance. 

STATISTICAL SUMMARY 

NORMALS (171) 


950) 
re, therefore 
D 
CCting | 
the Statistica] $ ; 
d in number, if 


GENERALS 
I. Inability to Get Along (156) 


with Others 99 (53%) 104 
with classmates 58 (34%) 57 (37%) (67%) 
with teachers 41 (24%) 47 (30%) ) 
Il. Difficulty of Work 73 (43%) 53 (34%) 
marks, tests, failures 35 (20%) 22 (13%) 
III. Homework, Study and | 
Laziness 50 (29%) 26 (17%) 
IV. Inability to Concentrate, | 
to EY Attention 16 ( 9%) 16 (10%) 
V. Boredom in School 7 ( 5%) 10 ( 6%) 
VI. Resentment at Being in 
an All-Girls’ School 1 (4%) 14 ( 9%) 


( 
SPECIFIC COMMENT BY AREAS 
I. INABILITY TO GET ALONG WITH OTHERS: 
1. In both the Genera] and Normal Course groups, the most 
frequently mentioned cause of difficulty is inability to get along 
with others, both classmates and teachers. The slow learner ap- 
Pears more sensitive in this area than the Normal Course learner 
by a significant 14% difference. We do know from the California 
Personality Test study made of these same groups, that the Gen- 


eral Course Stoup is less well-adjusted, Adjustment in the Social 
Skills atea (e 


lower for the General Course group: 


NORMALS (159) GENERALS (159) 


Score Rank Score Rant 
Ist quartile (40th Paper) 14 90 x 55 
edian (80th paper) 13 75 aa 20 
3rd quartile (120th paper) 12 55 sei hat the 
ere, in the Claire I Study, we have a strong suggestion t 
slow learner is 


also more aware that adjustment matters. on OY 
2. Adjustment difficulties are most often seen as a f°] ori 
the groub—an inability to make friends, a feeling of = bein 
of not being “wanted,” of being “out of the crowd,” of no live t° 
Popular.” Again the slow learner seems more keenly 2 

28 


not 







specially pertinent here) is revealed as significantly 


ha 
Pers Prob 


| ‘Ny 


a Le 
(a to happiness and success than does the Normal 


fue to read the references in this area Without 

ris y strongly felt personal experience has in many 

jb ed expression. Typical statements follow: 

g iuen was against her in school. 

Ewer) y feels unwanted by other boys and girls” 

Me) x b girls don’t bother with her much” 

ty pupils made fun of her.” 

iGirls were jealous of her looks. | 

she doesn’t know how to get into COnversations—no one 
wants to have her around. 

"She wanted dates, to be part of something, part of the 
group. She wanted clothes, friends. She didn’t know 
how to belong. She didn’t have a boy to walk her to the 
station. She felt cold and left out” | 

‘Girls never invited her to their parties. Maybe they didn’t 
because she didn’t care to be outside in the fresh air and 
didn’t pay enough attention to the opposite Sex.” 

She can’t get the work as good as the other children and 
when she asks questions she hears little noises here and 
mere. So, she feels left out of the class.” a> a 

ea Poth the General and Normal Course groups > K 

n Y with teachers most frequently derives from the allege 

y be teachers to “pick on” girls, or “embarrass — 

8 sig ES differences here between the ar aa of 

Nttteache oe however, as are those for the whole 


i 
diy i ationship, Perhaps the practice of segregation 


S has 
to © smaller size of General Course ee might 
th. Plevent i itivity suca a 

xren CD Exaggeration of sensi f the General 
Xe troup, “ted from the poorer adjustment © 


I 
Me ni 


ULTy OF WORK: th class work, 
lems arising from difficulty W! itive than the 
nay dine 8toup seems to be a ie and science 
h ati ma it is marks 
Red most Free G POth groups, maps, it is manka, 
Pint Which are qo A8 t often as being PSE wy 
Pines. bat ate described mos te in the s 


; as acu 
awareness of these is not 29 
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learner group. It is possible, in this connection, that this ¢. ;. 
reflects fhe benefits of a curriculum and method adapte d an 
slow learner's limitations. e 


II. HOMEWORK, STUDY AND LAZINESS: 

The same suggestion as is hazarded for II (above) — that th 
demands made on the slow learner are more within the limit of 
her abilities and interests—develops from the reaction the two 
groups show toward study, homework and laziness. 


IV. and V. BOREDOM AND CONCENTRATION: 
Awareness of boredom and of difficulty in concentrating js 
about as acute in one group as in the other. 


VI. AWARENESS OF BOYS AND INTERESTS IN 
BOY-GIRL RELATIONSHIPS: 
Statistically, the slow learner group would seem to reveal a far 
greater awareness of boys and boy-girl relationships. 
General Course Group Normal Course Group 
14 (97%) 1 (4%) 


Analysis of references in this area shows, however, that this is _ 


an apparent, not at all a rea/ difference. Whereas 14 (9%) slow 
learners describe Claire's disappointment or resentment at being 


made to go to an all-girls’ school, 21 (12%) Normal Course — 


writers automatically set the story in a co-ed school and attribute 
Claire's unhappiness to situations which could not have developed 
in an all-girls’ school. Here we have another indication, frequently 
pointed up in these studies, that the slow learner is less imagin2- 
tive, less derivative, than her Normal Course sister. te 
A footnote to this study of school relations is to be found Iy ; 
last section of the Claire II report (on status). An mapes and 
ing there reveals a very strong distrust of teachers’ friends L pond 
suggests a possible explanation of why more parents do not £ 
to Parents’ Night invitations. 
MARGUERITE YOUNG 


Part Four—Status Considerations 
In an effort to discover what “status factors” seem impo 
the General Course group being studied, a projection on 
lar to that described in the Claire I study was used. 
twelve classes (six General, six Normal Course) in ! ton: 
and third terms were asked to develop the following SUr omset 
Claire’s school problems had finally straightened i 


rtant t0 
e sim 


30 


— in Ta es 
proce” ily and friends were h 
HIGH POINTS [November, 1950) (6 „d ber family ere happy for her. Miss 





odh vell, her favorite teacher, had tak 
Ce d her school work was now, 
yn Be") 
prise, , fla ey f 

there was a tiny fiaw in her happiness still, Why, sh 
ad Jered, did Miss Sommervell have to know her family? 
i sire had been rather relieved that her parents had not been 
ile to attend Parents’ Night. She now remembered Miss 
Sommervell’s remark the following day, “Claire, I am so 
yery sorry to have missed your mother at Parents Nj ht! 
Perhaps I can drop in at your house during the Easter holi- 
days. i a 


en a special interest 
to Claire's own syr- 


Of course, it was nice of a teacher like Miss S ommervell to 
lake an interest—it helped over the rough spots. And Claire 
would really have liked the family to know Miss Sommervell, 
about whom she was forever talking. But still, the prospect 
of having her visit her home disturbed Claire, embarrassed 
ber in ways she didn’t like to admit even to herself, much 


less explain to Miss Sommervell. 


pe hoped that in explaining the causes of Claire's embar- 
— writers would impute to the fictional character atti- 

Ho “actions they would perhaps not acknowledge as their 
i in no claim is made that this device gives necessarily 
dent an into any individual girl’s status problems. Because a 
Sunac ` te cause of Claire’s acute embarrassment in a pat- 
kovy ~ ptable social behavior does not necessarily mean that 
a consta, ĉr drinks, or that her mother is untidy, or that on 
“the wri Eat OF quarreling in the home. It means only that, 

Writer p q 8 aaka Are 
ip. Onside “ünement, cleanliness and harmony oe 
be Clair rations, l The same limitations are inheren 

Study included in this report. 


at See the General 
Ny Broun to be the important status factors for with 


Ce cea? Sdied in this way? How ne N ae Ss 
plaire] In t e Normal Course group: “tes chases that 
ty, of fee l; Y, reference to the statistical an A not in scope 
Ven less ; ing” are limited in number, thoug 
a Significance. 


= 
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HIGH POINTS [Novembey, 1950) 
STATISTICAL yw r 
I. HOME GENER 153 ORMALS 17 
Cleanliness 96 (63%) 99 (5196) 3) 
Neighborhood 12 ( 8%) 24 (14%) 
108 (70%) 123 (70%) 
II. PARENTS 
Social Behavior 57 (37%) 70 (40% 
| Education 18 (12%) 60 (35%) 
E (foreignness, speech) — arts 
l 75 (49%) 130 (71%) 
II. OTHER CHILDREN 18 (12%) 24 (14%) 
IV. FEELING OF GUILT 
Student-Teacher 
relationship 34 (22%) 51 (23% 
Parent-Child relationship 16 (10%) 21 (12%) 
50 (33%) 72 (41%) 
SPECIFIC COMMENT BY AREAS 
I. HOME: 
1. Normal and General Course writers show exactly the same 


degree of awareness concerning the importance of the home en- 
vironment. Seventy per cent of each group mention it. The em- 
phasis is on cleanliness and tidiness, or rather, on the absence of 
both. Dirt and disorder are described as resulting from poverty 
as well as from weaknesses in character. The following quota- 
tions from General Course papers reveal the realistic note which 
ctops up: 4 
“The more she tried to keep it clean, the worser it looked. 
"++. no matter how much she tried it wouldn’t appear cl ua 
because of the dirty cracked walls and the old a oe 
"She tried, all the time, to improve it, but nothing h elpee. 
She had a small living room with very little gous 
The kitchen had not been painted for five years becat 
they had no money for paint.” + ceems 
“She didn't like the house she was living in. To hert T e 
as if it was going to fall any minute of each aay 
stood under the roof of it” d with 
“She lived in a dirty buildin 8g with all the walls marke 
lipstick and dirty lan guage and the floors filthy. Q 
ere is frequent and realistic mention of overcrowding 
32 





GIUE . 
iy pRO id-fashioned furniture, of wo 


wig 


‘| siters seem slightly more aware of the 


+ (urse group. It is possible that at this a 


| areq z 
| (rey T be (12%) in the General Course group. 


3 Mite Sup. 





rs 


In rugs and 


_ a old : 
M h atively fewer references in ej Curtains, 


Ices ther group are 
ho d itself, but sensitivity to this saps of he 
Wb" singly less acute in the General Course &roup, where we 
a have expected it to be enhanced, The General] Course Writer 
gil sly identifies the neighborhood as “bad,” “not Nice,” “ayy. 
pasion or,” “a trouble district.” Only one visual It’s « 


izes it: “Ip 
yand the garbage is left in the street and the children _ iin 


ie to play, they play in the streets,” Although Normal Course 


ghtl neighborhood as a Status 
ior, description 1s as meager and unrealized as in the General 


ge level, a “good address” 
can later become. 


tT 
= 
= 


snot the important status factor that it 
I. PARENTS: 


{t following mentioned most frequently: 


Drunkenness (usually of father) 


22 

of education, foreignness (usually as revealed by 
speech) = 
Rureling in the family H 
ono (usually shabbiness of dress) ? 
ity of parents to Carry On a conversation 6 


` Sesitiveness to the social disabilities of parents is signi- 


1 Seren ‘tonger in the Normal Course group. The most striking 


tucat * appears in the number of references made to parents’ 
Mech 7 = d place of Origin, particularly as this is revealed by 
mentioned by no fewer than 60 writers (35%) as 


tibed in the Annabelle study reveals two pertinent 
nating) facts: 


ion- a 
back,,.. ©"OUps, about the same percentage of foreign-language 
2, Th 8tound exists, 


: al Course 
© level of Parents’ education is higher in the Norm 


Dot il] 


um; 
l In mı 


. i ber of ref- 
“te, kù “XPlains the striking difference 1n NUM 

Ne e 
i © Educar; --Liltties are among the mor 
ty tap; Onal and language disabilities Aee would depend 


| litte 4 °f inferior status, awareness 0 
N the keenness of the writers 


' imaginations. If this 
83 


„omiran 
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' HIGH POINTS [November 1950) 
E ree a 
premise is accepted, it may be that the figures here reflect a të 
situation with important implications. Further investigation ; 
this area would appear to promise interesting and perhaps valu. 
able insights. 


III. OTHER CHILDREN: ie 

While it is not acute in either group, nor Significantly different 
there is awareness that the presence of younger children in the 
family does not add to one’s status. Usually it is the manners o, 
appearance of the younger children which is seen as causing Claire 
some degree of embarrassment. Grandparents and relatives seem 
also to belong to this unprepossessing group. 


IV. FEELING OF GUILT: 


An unexpected “area of feeling” is revealed as perhaps influ- 
encing Claire and explaining her reluctance to have her teacher 
meet her parents. Whether or not it can be considered a status 
factor, the fact remains that a significant number of writers in 
each group (33% in General, 41% in Normal Course) attribute 
to Claire a feeling of guilt. Claire, it is suggested, may have a 
guilty conscience. Her parents may reveal that she is not coopera- 
tive or obedient at home; the teacher, despite her present approval 
of Claire, may complain about her conduct, or her effort, or het 
personal adjustment. This complaint may even arise from some 
situation Claire herself has entirely forgotten. The Normal Course 
group is slightly more sensitive to these unfortunate pea 
as well as far. more specific and analytical in referring to the 
psychology involved. 

Typical statements follow: m. 

“The teacher coming will make her mother and the inate ; 

friendly and she feels they'll watch her too much ana het 
least little thing she does the teacher will be up to vist 
mother,” rents 

“Maybe she did something in school she didn’t want her p4 

to find out” ih. OF 


“Teacher may tell parents she doesn’t do well in wo git 1 


she might have done something wrong that she does 
„member and she has a guilty conscience.” 
The teacher may tell the mother things.” 
34 








oGRAM 

y afraid Miss Sommervell will tel] 

ashe H ound with boys and getting se 
ing og YOUNG 


her parents that she is 
tious about them.” 
ancl 


Part Five—Causes of Unhappiness at Home 


piisa study based on = Papers of 100 General Students and 
Normal chosen at random from the first, second and third 
a The girls were given the following lead and told that this 
45 s story that they were to continue up to a certain point: 
Annabelle faced her reflection in the mirror over the bath- 
rom washbowl. It was a pretty face she saw—hazel eyes in 
a bright oval face, and a shining stream of light brown hair. 
But it was not a happy face, Annabelle thought. 
Yet things, were going well at school, especially now that 
she no longer had Miss Anderson for homeroom. And she 
actually passed math! Also, she had at last acquired a real 
and attractive boyfriend. Yes, thin gS at school were going all 
right. It was just the situation at home that had become hope- 
less. Everythin & was wrong! 
They were to tell what they thought might be wrong with Anna- 
“s home situation. There was no limitation put on quantity. 
Pn thought by the committee that the responses of the Nor- 
enti more derivative, more contrived, less spontaneous 
i roy as the G's and hence less likely to be expressions of 
in rs problems, aaa 
$a Bro € value of a projection device of this sort: nti 
lescent T study it reveals the aspects of family life tha = 
Wortan vi the first and second years of high school rer oa 
thermo. ether or not he is projecting his own home s! — 
Ntted di “ It does reveal certain expected and certain 


AS an inde and similarities in the responses of both groups. 
wl ‘ vidual Study it frequently reveals home situations 
iy 


i other 
Ther i ‘ought to the attention of the teacher ia 
tudent ‘Ses, however , the difficulty in papers dee In 
: la tawing upon fact or fancy in rÀ ances were 
Rite ang a Should say that at least 1/3 of the answers wo 

is wa, many as YS contained some ¢ sdoning but by 
hte dts m Was revealed not through direct que 


k, 


. i ri- 
Neryje ~ in class discussions, confidences given ee a 
WS in the conference period, problems p +s 
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HIGH POINTS [November, 1950) tisti 
sta 


cal study below presents interes 








j ; ; fa he | "E : ting similariti 
Problem Box I keep in my official room, and in literature | qe questions in my mind. Except f 6 atities and 
during which the English teacher always tries to tie up bee is cert culatly significant. Pt for one the differences 
= terial studied with real life experiences. <7 gt 00 n SES OF UNHAPPIN 
Mrs. Graves’ class seemed projective in something under i CAU ESS AT HOME 
of the papers, and Mrs. Young found the papers projective if 3 Normals (100 
greater or lesser degree in 34 of the G papers and not so high a including 
the Normal group. (Mrs. Young has known her G group for Me Generals 30 Honor 
terms, a circumstance which doubtless explains the greater per- | , pARENTS IN RELATION TO (100) Group Students) 
centage of recognized projection in her G group.) l PACH OTHER l 
The G's, being less imaginative and reading less, seem more 1) Parents quarrel 10 16 
likely to have drawn on their own experiences. On the other hand 2) Parents < ivorced . 5 
they probably do more radio listening and movie going than the 3) Parents involved with other man 
Normals and so would have a fairly rich field of derived experi- meen "e 0 3 
ences to draw on. Perhaps, as suggested by one member of the aera ii D bringing 4 4 
committee, the G's do not always make the connections with 17 38 
a derived experiences until these connections are pointed out I. UNHAPPINESS STEMMING FROM 
o em. 7 FINANCIAL SOURCES 
It is my opinion that the G’s are less inhibited about revealing ) Poverty 13 15 
home situations. This is just a feeling I have. I cannot offer too ) Parents not generous with money 4 y 
a he a the greater contact that a teacher has = 22 
i € weneral students in the conference setup results in know- ll. SENSE OF p i | 
ing the girl better and in her being more likely to confide in the — 7) eg sai pio lo 6 8 : 
teacher about her home problems. The Normals might appear as 8) Failure of parents to offer praise 6 11 
open or as less inhibited than I think them, were they given the P ae — 
“ene In my class, in several instances, the home problems N. N ABILI 12 19 
= a appeared as a recurring theme in all of the students’ reac- ROTHER TO GET ALONG WITH s$ 
ne hp ma in one paper the real-life problem of the 95 tte AND SISTERS 23 
we senile grandfather crops up again. In her opening com “ACK OR 22 
yee : n iny roducing Myself the writer mentions sop PHYs RIN r 
atls to bring in a required has hidden tt, ICA 
r yi has difficulty with k ae k, pi it is because iN) Lack, NDITIONS OF HOME P 4 
S ? r 
neha ain O place to study because he has her room. All of B® *) Untidy hone 1 la 
p ess T to stem from his presence. f Ny ù F 7 
ge second place, I think that where the home situation *” SCELL 
vealed in the Projection devic A ere G. : f therapeY C 13) ANEOUS 8 
value f € 1S a true one, it 1S O ess atents dJe: 2 
ue tor the student to be able to have ortunity to €xP" 14) Parent, Sink 5 
her nn of hostility. Take, for asepe à paper write. i cP-ps _ 4 
an Honors girl who certainly sa ight | is spe? ) Parents for 
s outright that she is SP 17) p*ents fore; 2 
~~ her own mother. 9 Ot 8 tarts me 7 s 
9 e 1 
) Ton r working 16 14 


Many household tasks 97 
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| 20) Parents rude to friends 


[November 1950) 
8 
21) Refusal to give sex information 1 6 


22) Physical punishment 1 A 
| 41 ee 


Item I: Parents Quarrel: G's 10%, Normals 16%. I do not 
imagine that the percentage of “peace and harmony” is an 
greater in the homes of the Generals. Is it that the No 7 
mind the quarreling more? Are they more Sensitive? Mors 
aware? 

ltem 13: Parents Drink: G’s 2%, Normals 8%: 
that the Normals’ parents do not drink any mo 
erals’! Here, I think the Normals are being de 
ing More upon imagination. But a ain, this is not im 

Item 8: Lack of Praise: G's 6%, Normals 117%. Surely the ‘Nor 
mals do not receive less Praise than the G’s Since parents so 
often give praise in terms of success in school. Do the Normals 


need more praise? Do they recognize more readily the need for 
praise = ee they may not suffer from a lack of it? Or is 
» aS Mrs, 


“sleigh Oung suggests, that perhaps the G’s “gave up a 
Ong time ago, perhaps forever, too”? An additional suggestion 


from Mr. Coffman was that the Normals’ level of aspiration 
may be higher, 


ltem 5: Poverty: G's 13%, Normals 15%. Here, Mr. Coffman 
Pointed out that the financial level of aspiration could be ex- 
i ected io be the same. Studies he referred to show that regard- 
ess of income, an increase of 157% is aspired to by “poor man, 
rich man, beggarman, thief,” 
, r 9: Inability to Get Along with Brothers and Sisters: G's 23%, 
a ri 0: the response of both groups was expected. 
W niray Home: G's 1%, Normals 3%. This confirms my 
e A that the adolescent, no matter how personally neat in his 
li in app “arance, is not aware of untidiness at home and caf 
Vite wt happily in the state of disorder that he helps create. 
ith our Birls it was Only in the “Claire and Miss Sommervé 
study, where a Visit from a teacher was imminent, that the neat- 
Mai of the home ecame a factor. of 
i 18: Mother Working : G’s 1%, Normals 8%. My study als 
e character cards showed that of 100 Generals, 100 Norm 
and 100 CA’ % 


S; 
38 5, 4770 of the Generals had working mother 


I am quite sure 
re than the Gen- 
tvative or draw- 














16 SIO ae a 
ay of the Normals, and 27% of the Honor group. Note, how- 
1970 


the difference in the Generals’ and Normals’ responses in 
Or Annabelle study. Is it again that the G’s are less analytical 
K Jess able to recognize that a mother’s working might create 
"omiy problem? 
a 10: Lack of Freedom: G's 54%, Normals 227%. This repre- 
sai ted the only significant difference. The difference showed 
= though not as markedly, in the Sense of Personal Freedom 
isa of the California Personality Test, 
The discovery of this difference Suggested several possible ex- 
ns: 
ri That the parents of the Generals allow them less freedom 
than do the parents of the Normals. 


B. That the parents of the Generals allow them as much free- 
dom as the parents of the Normals, but that the Generals 
desire fewer restrictions, understand the reasons for these 
restrictions less than the Normals do and hence resent them 
more. The parents of the Normals may govern more 
through reason and less by ukase than do the parents of the 

enerals, Consequently, the Normals accept what the Gen- 
crals regard as limitations on their freedom. 
That the Generals are chronologically older than the Nor- 
mals of the Same grade and have reached that stage of 
ndolescence where they are more impatient of parental au- 
Ority 
That the Generals even where not chronologically older are 
“SS interested and involved in school and have arrived at a 
"48€ not of éfeater social maturity in its broader sense, but 
a — Surface Sophistication which again would make 
Cha : 

wer Possible Kori a 

i Since t P ` b t- 
ter eg, Parents of the Normals and Honor group are be 

it no, cated as shown by a study of character cards, might 

a ~ Said that they are better equipped to make the child 

also ean aNd accept the restrictions laid upon her and are 

liber, ‚© SeNerous in their disposition of the privileges of 

in i » less fearful perhaps of the girl's becoming involved 

B, ly ficulties > 


an hazard a Possible explanation. I have a feeling that 


OQ 
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Part Six—Character Card S 
(Cards Selected at Rando 
Generals 
(100) 
. Average number of children 


r family 
i Kaseba fathers 
. Native-born mothers 
. Foreign-born fathers 


Foreign-born mothers 


. Fathers coming from countries 


including US where English 
is the native tongue 


- Mothers coming from coun- 


tries including US where Eng- 
lish is the native tongue 


- No information on mother’s 


country of birth 
No information on father’s 
country of birth 
Number of mothers working 


. Type of work done by father: 


Manual worker 
Engaged in own business 

ite collar worker 
Professional 
No information given 
Father’s education: 
College graduate 
High school graduate 
Elementary school graduate 
Vocational school 
Entered as none or no infor- 
mation given or attendance at 
elementary school for so short 


a period as to be equivalent 
to none 





59 
48 
41 


56 


43 
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the Generals’ parents in Walton belon 
highly respectable, not well-educated 
have to any great degree the kind of 
erals who gives the child freedom 
Perhaps, in his anxiety to be sure that his 
up “decent and respectable” he gives her le 
she feels she should have or perhaps nee 


urvey 


Normals 
(100) 


3.21 children 2.87 children 2.21 
50 53 


52 
40 
43 


61 
59 
5 


7 
19 


47 
11 
19 

8 
15 


8 ou 
ult of n 


do not 
r Gen. 
Eglect, 
tows 
om than 


CA’s (100) 
Honor Group 


children 


55 
62 
45 


38 


56 


20 





1950) 
8g toa hard-wor ‘ 
sroup, that we 
parent among o 
as a res 


. ai d cam 
j & i at this would provide motivation an 


yg PROGRAM mmm 


er's education: 


, Mo aduate l 3 
I College FL graduate 24 27 40 
Hig atary school graduate 3g 26 29 
e 
å | school 3 0 1 
a none or no infor- i 
ae given or attendance at 


tary school for so short 
Ae od 15 to be equivalent 
to none 37 43 19 


ITEMS WORTH NOTING 


i. Figures in this survey and in Annabelle study seem to indi- 
| cate that low vocabulary and reading scores of Generals are 


not caused by a foreign language background. 

2, Item 8: Mothers work. Note figures: Generals 27%, Nor- 

“mals 197%, CA's 277%. Do Generals’ mothers work to keep 
family in necessities and Honors’ mothers because they have 
interesting careers or to maintain higher standard of living: 

3. Item 9: It was not always easy to tell whether the parent was 
a skilled or unskilled manual worker; hence, both were 
lumped together. At times the nature of the work was not 
too clear. : 

£ The problem arose as to whether a blank space after educa- 
tion indicated “none.” It was assumed that, in sa ee 
“xcept for a spotting of errors, the child knows i. Pa i 
education if it involves any amount worth a i ai 

' Differences in numbers in the three groups in type of w 


and education were not surprising. 
EATRICE SCHAFF 


; d 
DI Part Seven—Devices and Instructional a TS 
l e LEARNING EXPERIENCES IN 


i ; t my official class 
Wld h en Miss Norris asked if I thought tha s delighted. It 


teme îndle the Red Cross drive at the annex, I wa ouflaged drill 


t must be retaught in a 


ner) > Ot the arithmetic processes tha was suggested to 


he dic a matics course. When the aa , 
they w i thusiastic. -. the organiza- 
gt j y, "sphere the group helped in tery 
ach annex official class was adopte 


d in 
by one girl, an 
d by a 


( 
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addition, we had a treasurer and a secretary to kee 
records. 

The next step was the preparation of a “pep” talk b 
lector. Most of these “pep” talks were tried out on the 
group during the conference period in order to: , 

1. inspire a little self-confidence, 

2. improve and enrich their talks by an interchan 

3. improve by friendly criticism—accepted, inci 

the proper spirit. 

In regard to these “pep” talks, many teachers came 
me how well the girls did and great was the surprise in several 
cases when it was discovered that these “poised,” “polite,” “well- 
informed” girls were G’s! 

During the morning homeroom period, each day of the drive 
after the official routine matters were handled, there was a mad 
rush on the part of each individual to get to “my class” to collect 
donations and to distribute Junior Red Cross membership cards 
and buttons. Great was the pride of the girl who could announce 

My class has a 100%—”; this meant another trip to present the 
class with a special sticker for its door. 

Returns and reports were made to the treasurer and the secre- 
tary during the conference period. Each girl had to keep her own 
class record, and this was later checked against the overall record. 
Each girl likewise had to make out a membership card for each of 
her contributors and present each with a Red Cross button. 

| In order to increase the number of contributors in the annex, 
Posters were suggested. Although this was likewise endorsed en- 
thusiastically, it was only after considerable prodding and effort 


On my part that two posters eventually adorned strategic bulletin 
boards, | 


EVALUATION 


A. The official class: It gave me quite an insight into the char 
acter of the girls. I discovered who has pride in her on 
who is careful and accurate; who likes to handle 2 vo of 
—_ who be content to let someone else take ov 

St; who needs checking-up and prodding, etc. - 

B. The mathematics ion The nines furnished me md 

terial for the mathematics class—both development! n 
ill. We found averages—average rate of contribul® 


P Our Overal] 
y each col. 


fest of the 


ge of ideas, 
dentally, in 


to me to tel] 


42 
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gnh a line = needed—one to show the number of abs 


q bh 





for each collector 
b for each term 
for the annex as a whole 


„nd this in turn made clearer meaning Of expressions “to the 
nearest cent,” etc. It was later used in the taph unit and 
mae brought into the mid-term examination. I shall 
probably use it again in “Percentage.” 


C The girls: They, I hope, learned 
a. 


ing records. 

b. how to address a group. 

c. the pride and self-satisfaction of a job well done. 

d. the pleasure that is given when appreciation is ex- 
pressed. (Miss Norris wrote them a note of com- 
mendation. ) 

e. the necessity of everyone contributing to a worthy 
cause to really “put it across.” 

l Mrs. Atkin, official teacher of 1-2 (the members of which are 

nmy Math 1G3), furnished the spark for this experience. To 

mulate improvement in attendance in her official class, in line 
nin the general step-up in attention to attendance throughout the 

: ool, she suggested that her girls ask me for help in drawing an 

a ance chart. This was the motivating force, then, for the 

ton graphs, 

n dy etd to them that, as Math 1G7 had had an opportunity 

keep : big Job for the school, they might like to undertake . 

Oy apuiir attendance record for the annex. _ gerne 

E atten „èr and enthusiastic. Each girl made a sP, i — 

ecified “nce of her official class and kept it AP = exhibited 

ad the fi “riod of time. On one set day, all grap i aer of making 
be lar e 48S decided which girls should have the ot it that ies 

Raph School record. Four were chosen, as it was te . 

§ entees daily 
h, 

te daily staph, and the other to show, by pe d bay w e 

Moy h A; “tfect attendance record of each 0 ag nid 

lt Mus on to have two gitls poco an wl an ii 

ty They made — A - = ory ane r in an 

m Ssible pichare, Though they made voluble av 


the necessity of accuracy in collecting money, in keep- ` 


| 
| 
i 
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that they would get more paper and do their job, n 0 


f Othin 
terialized. However, the bar continues to grow dail & has ma. 


y. 
EVALUATION 
A. The teacher: A very successful motivation was o 
unit. Material ai bugari, likewise, for a na ee net 
the conference group as a study of picture graphs in hoes in 
matics class brought it about naturally. © Mathe. 
B. The pupil: A knowledge of a very commonly used tool—th 
line, picture, circle graph; an appreciation of neatness—an e baz, 
tial in graph work; a feeling, I’m sure, of pride and self-satis 
faction on the part of the two who were successful in the shoti 
project and also of those who are keeping the record for thei 
official classes. a 


A FINAL WORD. These experiences make me wish that more 


Opportunities might be found for the slow learner to tie in service 
to the school with learning of techniques in subject matter. Why 
couldn’t many more collections be handled by them? 

I find, in my official group, a lack of initiative and leadership. 
The girls are eager to do things and want to volunteer to do some- 


thing almost before any one knows what’s to be done, but they 
want to be told just what to do. 


AGNES J. CASEY 


__ UNIT ON LEARNING TO THINK 
The introductory unit in General Science 1G, “Fact versus 
Superstition,” aims at giving pupils an understanding of what is 
meant by experimental proof. If this concept is going to help 
Pupils develop the ability to come to valid conclusions in their 
thinking, an experiment must come to mean more to them than 4 
sertes of tricks performed in the science classroom. The pupils 
must learn that when incidents occur consecutively on a few Occ? 
sions, it does not mean that one is necessarily the cause Ot, ; 
other. This is a very common fallacy. For example, the girl 
would say, “I dropped a fork and somebody came to visit us, $, 
that ¿proves that dropping a fork means unexpected comp oa 
£, Thirteen is my unlucky number”—and would relate 2 ” 
t of misfortunes that occurred on the thirteenth, and so OP- y- 
Just explaining that these misfortunes may have occurred s 
way—or that perhaps, they occurred because the girls j 
of what would happen to them, is not enough. We ai 
test the truth of several superstitions. 
44 


y 





16 proGRAM 


ni eee 
vt 2 anding under an open umbrella indoors bring bad 
j, 


a as controversial. Several girls laughed at the idea. Most 
n ; believed it was true and told of occasions when “bad 
of te 


» had followed standing under an umbrella indoors. It was 
yeided that we would try to find out the truth by doing an ex- 
pier day, six non-believers volunteered to stand under the 

i open umbrella (with some misgiving, I believe). These 
ah orted on their luck the next day, and compared experiences 
S who had not stood under the umbrella. There was bad 
s as well as good reported by both groups—but one of the girls 
rm had bravely stood under the umbrella fell on the bus, tore 
ter new stockings, and lost her purse. A lively discussion fol- 
wed. This girl finally admitted that she wasn’t so sure any more, 
but she still didn’t think it was because of standing under the um- 


1 brella that all these bad things had happened to her. They might 


have happened anyway. Finally, on the third day one-half the 
number of girls in tach science class stood under the yer 
bella. Each girl made a record of what good or bad luck i k 
her for the ensuing week. (Incidentally, what the girls consi = 
ood luck and bad luck was very revealing.) At the end o > e 
"tek, each girl listed on the board what had happened to had 

The girls could then see that standing under the umbrella . 
t Made any difference. Both groups had experienced an am 
tare of both kinds of luck. Then, the groups exchanged Stes 

se who had not gone under the umbrella did so. sa she'll 
fused to 80 under the umbrella. She said, “My mother as b fore 
cet me if I do.” The results were again the se » 
ki Bitls concluded that standing upas an open 

“ngs neither good nor bad luck. , +? r one 
te dividuals ested the silver dropping a reg > often 
tenn 4nd found that they had unexpected guests J" 
En no silver was dropped. _ ‘Ning cooking oil 

binge 1 Bitls tested the superstition oea . 

85 bad luck, They reported that nothing 24 
riences the girls were able 


ly reported were 
d i standing 


45 


COM 

ty E. A lt of these experience 
hr that many siieforieonen they had previow ror 
“Used by the number 13, or a broken mirth 
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under an open umbrella, but were mere Coincidences 
In our discussion it was shown that: 


a. being superstitious about certain things brin 
and fear. 8s nnnecessary Wor 


b. because people are superstitious, they are ofte 
may happen to them that they become Tey iad afr 
accidents as a result. 


c. it is better not to believe these superstitions ; 

us unless they can be proved to be =j dcas that 
All through the term, experiments that could be don 

to find the answer to a question that arose were assigned 
parents and brothers and sisters of these girls etter int eS 
experiment with them. On several occasions the girls re i 
that even after they performed the experiment in front of PRE. 
or mother, if the conclusion conflicted with what the pärenk a 
viously believed, the parents were not convinced. This led to dis. 
cussion and better understanding of open-mindedness, £ 


aid of wh 
may even E 


are told to 


e at home 


b him what her science book 
: she reported, “I’m sorry. There's 
Sepi wrong with the expats and with the book; it’s 
R, ot wr how much better my girls can think now that 
whether thee ta through almost a term together. I do not know 
use Rin o vn think better, Or whether they have learned to 
haps I am ind ‘i 5 Of terms which help them sound better. Per- 
me that shee «Bing in a little wishful thinking, but it seems 7 
not believe : are | More aware of the fact that you mus 
in | ade ing Just because someone says so. They show 
Superstititio r ae the difference between an opinion, 4 
humor wh ane eee Sometimes, I suspect them of a sense 0 
t when they challenge one another with, “How do yo 


Ow? T u ° 4 
tre” Can you prove it?” or You're superstitious—that's n0t 


TECHNIQUES IN GENERAL SCIENCE 


I, ee I found it advisable, in showing films, to run oe 
ough twice, I lep the class get an overall look first. The $ 


46 


















pO 


on rs to questions. Or sometimes, I may ask them to 
U e by tee new facts they have learned fom the film. 
ADING ALOUD BY THE TEACHER: They love to lis- 
RE especially when they have to find an answer to a question 
em E ontext. It is good to ask them to write down what 
A have heard. There are usually several versions, It is 
they in point to discuss the topic: “Can you always believe 
l someone tells you she heard on the radio?” 
jj, EXPERIMEN TS: I used successfully both demonstration and 
“individual experiments. 
N. COMMITTEE WORK: I found the “report method” the 
“hardest to handle because of lack of reading material at their 
level and because of lack of materials for small group experi- 
ments. I may be poor in this technique. We were discussing 
lightning after a heavy storm the night before. All kinds of 
stories came out. “Is it true?” came the question. When I 
asked how many would be interested in finding out, they 
quickly let me know that they were not interested in finding 
out if it meant that they had to work in committees and 
make reports. “The books are too hard.” “The girls don't 
make the reports so interesting.” I found it necessary to prac- 
tically chew and predigest what they tried to read in the avail- 
able books when they did work in committee on a unit. 
ER O. ATKIN 


h a,» DIRECT LEARNING EXPERIENCE nas 
Scussing “How we spend our time after schoo ' 
mi tO learn something aleut the amount of leisure time my 
that venice Class students have and what they do with it, I _ 
bor e “ty few of the girls have any real hobbies. On: rainy y 
the ha ample, when they can’t “hang around outside or “8o . 
be rae ot when they get tired of the radio, or cant aP : 
$ ie they want because other members of the rn y got 
Usi lO first, “they have nothing to do.” This le to - 
No r £ what one can do. Some girls knit or crochet; T> o 
aheg a few bake. One of the girls in the class i = 
S of ww to make pins and earrings out of shells. Sever pee 
= Ornaments which had been made by one o j 
7 


rea 
ime the film is shown, the girls have a chance to pick 
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m a ‘ mber, 1950 
teachers were exhibited. The girls decided to make pin 
earrings for Mother’s Day gifts. S and 


Volunteers formed a committee for obtaining Materials 
others took care of the financial end which meant computin Veral 
collecting money and distributing material. & Cost, 
The first committee of three made a trip to the 5 
shop in Mount Vernon. They reporte 
kinds of shells available and the co financial 
committee then figured out the number and kinds of materials 


needed and the approximate cost. They then collected money 

Two other girls then bought the materials. Still another group 

distributed them and each girl produced a pin and earrings with 

the help of the teacher and the girl who “knew how,” 
This was done during the conference petiod. The girls not 

only enjoyed making these pins, but learned something about 
Owers. They learned to share mate 


rials and to help one another. 
They wanted to 80 on making these “for the rest of the term.” 


hell distributi 
d on what they ii 
st of each type. The fna, 


» Carrings, besides the Original set. At least 
three of the girls in this group are still making pins. One is 
teaching her friend and her mother to make them too. 


The outcome for the girls: 


1. Four girls traveled to Mount Vernon, where they had never 
been before. 


2. Several girls got practice 
ng money and materials. 


à: Each girl experienced the satisfaction of having made some- 
thing unusual and pretty. 


4. Several girls gained a new hobby. 
The outcome for the teacher: 


I learned a &teat deal about the individuals in the group. 
learned who had “pride in her work,” who gave up ae 
would persist, who was willing to share, who worked is 
who did nothing unless individually helped and superv of 
From this activity, I feel that a handcrafts or hobby nee 
these girls should be considered, perhaps, as part of home 
nomics or 


art appreciation courses. 
ESTHER O. ATKIN 
48 


in adding, multiplying and divid- 





0G 
yG PR TEACHING DEVICE FoR UNITS ON 
1. Story writing 


2. Dramatization 


' his term, aS part of my study of the Slow learner, I used two 
| alien devices.” These were simple in form and valuable as 
; tigna material. 


ch girl was given a mimeographed sheet giving the begin- 

Ai f a story. The tone approximates that used in the type of 
o most familiar to these girls—the “We-gitls-have-problems” 
p rere of these, the heroine, Claire, is described as unhappy 
in her school relationships. The girls were asked, without pre- 
liminary discussion, to explain the causes of her unhappiness. No 
solution of the problem is invited—merely a statement in as much 
detail as the writer cares to give. 

In the second device, used some six weeks later, the girls were 
asked to continue another story about Claire. Claire’s school prob- 
lems have been cleared up. She is happy except for one thing: 
Her favorite teacher is disappointed that her parents were ri 
ible to come to Parents’ Night, and she has suggested that she 
vill visit them at home during the Easter holidays. mp a 
‘cutely embarrassed at this possibility. The girls bra 4 k 
again without preliminary discussion, to tell why Claire i 
"assed, Again, no solution was called for, ald be 

from these Papers, it was hoped that some insight wo 
found into Situations which: owe er acho 

l. cause EC roy ep ee 

2. cause students to feel a los mn 
‘ot the conclusions reached after study of = PPan] Rela 
a detailed analysis on each, titled Claire 
UPS) and Claire II Status). as instruc- 
Mine are Eeki classes, I used part gal ar with 
the aterial, Ín the initial period of -= ka several teen- 
abe OUP, I had read and discussed wit d not been resolved 
ing outs. In several cases, the stories ha the minor key 

Suc ; completely, the 
Not baie, Way as to satisfy the group ding satisfactions come so 
ften f & attractive to girls whose rea azine type. I suggested 
bat ig OM the Trze and Love Story eel concluding them in 
tore ght € fun to write our = y" way. 

tUsfactory way, that is, the happ 


ce 
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The Claire I material was presented as a Way of Betting 
all started. We were going to find a good complication WE co 
solve in story form. The “stories” suggested by these Papers were 
worked on in groups, each group evolving its own story, complete 
with happy ending. 

Somewhat the same was made of the Claire 
except that this time the group stories were prepared for dramati. 
zation. The writing of any script was discouraged. Anstead, the 
groups were helped to block out whole scenes for Which the 
dialogue was improvised at rehearsals. Scenes, when fully de- 
veloped for plot and characterization, were strung together for 
continuity by the comments of a narrator. Essentially, this is the 
formula of the radio soap opera, a form with which these girls 
are well acquainted, but which they did not recognize at all in 
capsule-size. 

I found these two devices interesting to use. The values in 
group planning and group production were reinforced by the 
values of our traditional composition and oral English work. No 
story was good enough, as the girls hoped, to submit to Seven- 
teen for its “ALL YOURS” issue, but the various classes learned 
something about characterization, plot and continuity, and so to 
appreciate the skill and labor that go into the writing of a good 
short story. I would happily use these two devices again, and in 
substantially the same way. 

_ Besides their value as instructional material, I found these de- 
vices useful in giving me insights into the problems of individual 

ls, especially those in the General Course group. Stories writ- 
ten in the Normal Course groups were, on the whole, more deriva- 
tive, less “projective.” 

GUERITE YOUNG 





1950) 


us 
uld 


II material, 


Part Eight—Miscellaneous 
FAIRY GODMOTHER 


. : uf 
In an attempt to discover what personal attributes and gifts © 


i ' ix Gen- 
slow learners consider most important, twelve classes (six G 


i à re 
eral, six Normal Course) in first, second and third term W° 

asked to do the following written exercise: l 1d be 
Have you ever dreamed about how wonderful it wou’. , 


if a fairy godmother had visited you as you lay in yout 


| g p0GRAM 


GARET T TEE E a 
suppose she had really come and offeted you a choice of 
ifts: va 

gif - great beauty (with just average personality, average 
L t- vealth and average intelligence) 


very great wealth (with just average personality, average 
h beauty and average intelligence) 


3, very great intelligence (with just average beauty, average 
-wealth and average personality) 


4. very attractive personality (with just average beauty, 
| average wealth and average intelligence) 


If you could have chosen just one of the four, which would it 
be? Each gift is very desirable, and you will want to think a 
lot before you decide. Then write a paragraph telling why 
you would pick that ove gift above all others. | 
Because the material and basic idea were so abstract, the device 
was first used experimentally in two second term General Course 
dasses. Judging from the paragraphs produced, the wo Te 
dear enough for everyone to understand, and to respond to 
choices offered. The exercise was then given to the other ten 
Classes, 
The findings, as summarized below, show that personality (in 
he sense of a quality which helps one get along with eae 
*d, etc.) is the overwhelming choice in both General Co 
ms Normal Course groups, with intelligence running 4 poe 
On $ 


167 
Generals (155) ee Co) ; 
Personali 110 (71% ) 33 (20%) 
mesg 36 re 3 } 2% ) 
i 7 (4.5% 
Wealth 2 1%) dee 


i | Celebri- 
pt nding is supported by the finding of a = pan nd 
one ney designed, like this one, to reveal ee madied. Again, it 
inter ct are most important to the group i difference between 

p esting to note that there is no significant reciation of 
‘OW an the Normal Course learner tM her opp 


as factors. 
G 


UERITE YOUNG 5) 
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SCHOOL CELEBRITIES ee! 
In this study, designed to reveal what are ; 
considerations for the toup we are workin Wi am : 
was given to each girl in twelve Classes, six General Co nnair 
Normal Course. Girls were asked to indicate tst, Seco x 
third choices on the question: IN WHICH OF THR FOLIC 
ING CLASSIFICATIONS WOULD yoy LI RA’ W. 


KE TO AS 
A SCHOOL CELEBRITY ? 

Best Dancer Prettiest 

Class Athlete Class Artist 

Best Manners Best Personality 

Smartest Best Dressed 

Class Poet 


lass Musician 


ymously, reveals strikin 
€ Normal Course groups 


> i ice in both &toups is Personality, a 
ding which supports our previous conclusions in this 


area (Claire I and Fairy Godmother studies). 


&t0ups, to have Personality” and good manners and 

dressed, ate considered the most desirable of all status 

assets, ranking above beauty and intelligence and the special 

artistic or other gifts. It is heartening to realize that the qualities 

© group most values are those to which they can all be educated. 
For us, as teachers, this has very great significance, I think. 

It is interesting and illuminating to analyze the figures from an- 
omer Point of view. How many girls, for instance, did not men- 
tion a Particular classification in any of the three choices? Here 
again, similarities are significant, 

1) Perhaps most important from the teacher’s point of pa 
z the number who failed to mention Smartest in ai 
choice-group at all, let alone lst or 2nd. 68% of the i 
eral Course &roup and 71% of the Normal Course giovr 
did NOT Bive Smartest in any choice. Here again, it 1$ 
52 be noted that the Percentage difference is negligible 


to be well. 


yg PROGRAM 


tween the two groups, General and Normal. It may come 
as a shock, but it is inportant for us as teachers to realize 
that in these two groups, “being smart” does not appear to 
be an important status consideration. This 


ee finding is borne 
out by other investigations in this area, Claire II and the 
Fairy Godmother questionnaire described elsewhere in this 


report. It may, just possibly, throw some light on why the 
aspiration level of our students generally is so low. It may, 
again just possibly, explain why so many of our girls are 
satisfied to be, and to remain, “average” students. 


2) The classifications mentioned leas 
group are those representing the 
those of the musician, artist, poe 
again, for both the General and 


t often in any choice 
special gifts or skills, 
t—in that order, and 
Normal Course groups. 


Apparently, at this age level, possession of a special talent | 


adds little to one’s prestige within the group. 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


GENERALS (145) NORMALS (174) 
FIRST CHOICE 
Petsonality 87 Personality ce 
Manners 15 Smartest is 
HE, ; 2 — 10 
an 
t Athlete : Best Manners : 
Prettiest > Best Musician 3 
Rae Dancer 6 Prettiest : 3 
“St Musician 2 Best Dressed i 
Best Artist 2 Artist 
Clase Poet 1 
i SECOND CHOICE a 
p, aers 55 Manners 33 
"sonality Personality 18 
Sm 25 : 
Athi 18 Prettiest 14 
= ot '3 
'ettiest Dancer 
8 
iS Dressed : Best Dressed 3 
aa A Maias i 
Åttist 3 
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—————— acca [November 195 0 Fable for Educators 
Best Dressed 32 Best Dressed SEARCH PARTY 
22 4 . . 5 
Smartest 20 Taaa 32 YF ppticating that while Patience is undoubtedly a Virtue there ma 
Personality 19 Prettiest 30g Time Limit i J 
Manners 19 Dance o 18 TE ; . 
Athlete 14 Athlete ` 18 qhe teaching seals lived on a rocky breakwater that jutted some 
Prettiest 12 Personality 14 stance out into the bay. Thus removed, these creatures were, į 
Musician 4 Poe 10 _asse, of the mainland, but by no means on it. At the tip ol the 
i Artist i 3 "promontory stood a dilapidated lighthouse. This structure, time-. 
MENTION IN CHOICE-GROUP 3 | fonored but noticeably sagging, housed the lamp of learning. 


GENERALS (145) ‘Adding whatever driftwood and dried seaweed they could scrape 





First Second Third ther to the scanty consignments of f 
l ; No 1 vgether to anty gnments of fuel sent from the main- 
—_ —_ Cake — Total Choice | kind, the scholastic seals kept the lamp burning. This, in fact, 
Manners 15 55 10 oe 14 || wssone of their chief duties. 
Best D ‘ ‘ 

-i : 7 32 47 98 | alge mainland all but the dreamers and livers-in-the-past | 
Prett = S a 47 98 4 agreed, naturally, that as a practical aid to navigation, the lamp 
Dat Dnt 6 i: = z 118 had long since been superseded by radio beams and television. 
Athlete 3 9 n “A ins | it = . sentimental value; and the maritime community : 

usician 2 4 4 Io 135  “¢not think it at all excessive to spend annually for fuel and 
Poet í : 3 7 n tele wanes almost a tenth of what they paid for broken clam 
RMA; 0 i 141 “s, useful in sharpening tusks. 
_ 1s 33 10 ggr hegy eae _ Conditions on the nE b were fast veering from bad to 
Best Dressed 8 73 30 111 63 al For several years a sustained inflationary tornado had been 
Smartest 3 8 42 53 121 ng most of the fish in the bay away from the lighthouse 
Prettiest = n a 5 — mt to the mainland. By the time of our story, this gale, the 
ae Paces 10 12 18 40 134 1 ome evere and prolonged in the annals of the bay, had produced 
Musician 13 13 14 40 134 ne results. Finding their swimming trunks several sizes 
Artist : 3 7 ie take ia the pedagogical seals had, one and all, been —— 
a 0 > y 4 170 illin exs in them. At the same time, because of the glut . ma 
MARGUERITE YOUNG Work “found the beaches of the mainland, the keepers oF TM 
tation 7 seal preserves were voluntarily Sn OS Oe log aed 
| “one wh; “it charges—a hitherto undreamed-o ¢ i iol oaks, 
90>. tered ich did not escape the attention of a = the plight 
f ag... Incidents began to take place, dramatizing ©”. 
Wek THE BEST IS YET TO COME tay ja = educators. a ej ke Principa a Nie 
under the a aned to fiy through the air like birds, and to SW | Mdap. Obviously distressed member of his va killed 
er the sea like fish. All T walk the Si ph Cs i ick he said, I'm ; 
like mien. . t remains is to learn to ‘te an P ride touched to the quic ? the rocks and 
Wesleyan Christian Advocat ned u 1 ch ief beside, smiling he cra 
E f H tppers. 


54 orter explained that 


Ww p 
. “Xaggerating, of course,” Mr. sn 55 
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afternoon, recounting the incident to his colleagues at a pei. 
meeting. “As a =e of fact, he had merely fainted Pah mma 
trition. Still,” the school chief added, “it shows a trend” ta 

At first scattered and weak, the shrieks, screams, and 
from the educational jutty had of late become so intense ar 
piercing that they seriously disturbed the folk on the mainland 
Something had to be done! Out of their weakness and their mel. 
ancholy, the teaching seals had given over all playtime gambol. 
ing; and mainland alarmists voiced fears that the lamp of learn. 
ing might be allowed to go out altogether. 

One day a school-page porpoise, puffing from his exertions 
pulled in at a quay near the lighthouse and lowered dorsal fin, A 
hollow-eyed delegation, wrinkled in pelt because of insufficient 
underpinning, waited to welcome him. 

“Good news,” puffed the reportorial porpoise; “a relief ex. 
pedition is on the way!” All eyes swept the waves; and there, 
sure enough, churning over from the mainland, was a small con- 
voy. From the dense spray they threw up and from the rich foam 
of their wakes, it was easy to see that they were solid citizens. 

There was the sound of the harp, the sweet song of the glee- 
man. Flipper was flapped against flipper; the air was blithe with 
barks of joy and expectation. The mixed students’ chorus of the 
secondary ledge sang “Every Day Is Fish Day Once Again ; and 
Mr. Klaxon of the Music Department played “Roll Out the Bat- 
tel” by banging his nose against a series of rubber bulbs attache 
to small horns, a feat which had never succeeded in delightin b 
the multitude, but which had never failed to delight Mr. i : 

This jubilation, unhappily, lasted only as long as tt en 

be : ortly Wê 
committee to reach the lighthouse. As its members, Pr hopes 
tuses all, clambered out of the water, the school seals, theif pa 
peeling off in power dives, were quick to note that oe scopes 
equipped not with additional supplies of fish but with aa and 
sounding apparatus, notebooks, graph paper, slide ™ 
7 paraphernalia whose use it was not difficult to B kesma 

Hey, what is this anyway?” demanded Mr. Stony, SP° 
for the teaching seals, 

Search party,” the first walrus explained. 
ap a are you looking for?” 
ish, 


out 
a inte 
But there are no fish out here,” Mr. Stony p 


56 


be se going to explore all possibiliti 








o'e all over your way.” 


bilities of locating additi 

“ ttes mimeographed orders. “Then we're going to de- 
emine what portion of such fish, if any and when located, is 
lable for distribution among scholastic seals, We shall, more- 


hath appraise the entire teaching-seal fish ration in terms of what 


| Fought to be, what it might be, and what it is, with reference 


ithe total, bay-wide fish-eating situation.” 
“No more fish?” asked Mr. Stony forlornly, 
“Well, no—not right now, that is,” the first walrus conceded. 
The school seals lurched gloomily back to their ledges, and 
he search committee held a meeting at which tentative plans 
were made for an organizational meeting a month or so hence. 
At about this time friendly seagulls began to bring in reports 


} of unusual activity among the federal beavers around the strait 


where the bay gave off into the sea; but no one, apparently, paid 
much attention or considered this development a cause for haste. 
The search committee went at its work with great thoroughness. 
It sent down sounding lines, calculated the cubic feet of water, 
ud from a fish expectancy chart reckoned up how many fish 
ught to be there, even if they weren't. Appetizingly the inde- 
gable walruses dressed out hooks of different sizes with varied 
ds of bait and waited patiently for bites by fish that were miles 
Way. The investigators amassed copious notes. At the proper 
i they made arrangements to permit all marine folk to say 
"Say on this perplexing question, whether they knew anything 


uit or not, 


doce rp io, painstaking industry emerged a mountain of m 
ton e Statistics, all confirming to everyone s complete satis As 
rally at no one doubted to begin with—that the oe = 
i. ‘ys ed more fish. As the investigation proceecs*, hee 
t point me» themselves presented an ever more aep 
t shrink tending to reinforce the general argument. In p o x 
bey 4 6° in bulk had brought about a decrease in aga ka 
‘le “y More of them fell off to the critical point. 
being =n foundered, the rough waters of the economic se 
ue Me a. their heads forever. 
i e ought to be heede 
lew up one morning in 


_ To his surprise and dismay, 
* “ts of everyone involved 
57 
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HIGH POINTS [November 1950 
in the investigation; although when the bottom q 


. ? ; th chi e tO ped Out of 
the committee’s enterprise, the teaching seals, facing an in defini 
n 


period of meagre nourishment, were understandably 
than the merely chagrined searching walruses. No one ¢ 
blame the seagulls, who had done their part commendab] co 
should have listened to us,” they admonished gently; foe a 
were tactful by nature, and perhaps they were a litti 


€ 
their big frustrated friends. Sorty for 


What happened, of course, was that the federal beavers 
alarmed by the record-high consumption of fish on the mainland 
without any warning threw a dam across the entrance to the bat 
No more fish could get in for anyone, and that was that. “Bo, 
the duration of the emergency,” the beavers explained: and what 
they meant was anybody’s guess. 

“Never mind,” consoled the first walrus, visibly moved as he 


flexed his flippers in preparation for his swim back to the main- 


land. “If winter comes, can spring be far behind?” 
“I'm afraid so,” said Mr. Stony morosely. | 
FRANK M. KEGEL Brooklyn Technical High School 


CNOA 


GOOD MANNERS 


The nine-year-old son of a friend of ours has just won his eE 
literary prize, for a composition on the subject of “Manners ad 
he submitted in a school essay contest. We agree shoe J 
Men the judges that his entry had special merit, and we reprint ! 

hae 

I have good manners. I say good night and good morning m 


; e 
hello and goodbye, and when I see dead things lying aroun 
house I bury them. 


CNOA 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE «the est 
English, as a native or colonial tongue, covers 1/5 O in the 


n 
land surface. There are over 150 million English speakers pillion 
Western Hemisphere; over 50 million in Europe; Ove! million $ 
in Asia and over 5 million in Africa; and neatly "lion n 
Oceania, including Australia and New Zealand. Five r their ow? 


on the European continent speak English in addition tO 
native tongues, 
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| upon the School and Theatre Co 


him : 
more Put out M particulars from the STC repre 


T sson Welles’ “Macbeth” (Hell is murk 
' be fascinated ) 


|, verthel 


1 elect ne engagements, ‘This film, shot in 21 days, employs 


: ‘Ne to 
W 


Films of Special Interest 
nal motion pictures are reviewed for teachers by the film 
mmittee, You can obtain 
sentative in your school.) 
J, but W.S, would 


j , 33 è 
"For some reason, Once complained the film critic for the 


i Gh ow Herald, “Scotland, seen through the lens o 


‘ : a Fen 
mera, Seems to turn into a Caricature of herself. f fi 


twas only RKO’s Mary of Scotland (1936) that was frettin 
jr Henderson. What would he make of Orson Welles’ Macbeth? 


Awisecrack, probably; nobody seems able to resist it When 


lde original film was released two years ago, and the burr was 
Jill in the hurly-burly (see?), Life compared it variously to a Sir 


Hary Lauder vaudeville skit, a musical-comedy skit laid in an 


‘Yioholics’ ward, and (running out of skits) a Western. At a 


ment teachers’ preview of the de-burred version to be released 


[tin November by Republic, somebody asked, 


‘What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative drug, 

Would scour this En glish?” (v, iii) 
a somebody else remarked thoughtfully that this was the 
tules Addams version of the play. (Authors’ names on re- 
Pe, though you should not be surprised to find teachers easily 

sancing Life in the 100-yard snide sally, free style.) _ 

_. Sess, Orson Welles at Dunsinane excited our admira- 
ladon the style of Grant at Chattanooga: chaos and order, 
(oes thing, common sense, to quote Sandburg; “where that man 
' gS always seem to git!” 


‘ad of man” is Welles here, of course; Shakespeare is in com- 


On of the lay’s 2 lines. many out of context. wes 
be, <eenplay of Macher but ms pegsomal essay, in —— 
Nth. „ SBested by characters and motifs found in ammi = 
bac `y had a baleful magnificence lacking 1n Mors of ‘ines 

„à and a series of illuminations, particularly O issed 
3S with self-hatred and the sense of damnation, Mi 


boa ice Evans, for in- 
xe: t Usible interpreters. Consider Maurice les: mad 


ac j= 
"Sma ming, graceful man. And then a i 
ask, flexible and bitter actor’s-voice. Who !s the ham, 59 
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Vem bey 19 PT Ra ee 
: ioni iscipl; 1 195 
mellifluous elocutionist or the undisciplined, brilliant i. 0} # director, set ne. makeu supervisors, And his ar 
talist who needs a good director but wants neither : Crimen. sa director and adaptor is wildly, sadly unreliable. 
courage? Alas, this is no ham; thi Altus Nor 


pste 4 h Mark Van Doren has said “Macbeth, } 
. ? S 

i fefore the play begins, When we first tet lier eb "a. 

Vii A invaded by those fears which are 


40 render him vi 


S is the man fro i 
does not seem safe, or successful, or even civilly preet } ts, He 
terrain €d, on n 


It would help if he had literary jud 


gment; but i pth ally to make him abominable” n les: 
actor ever have that? This one has movie judgment, an td a ee an is all end and no beginning ac ype Persuade 
With the help of Jack Russell (his cameraman for The Sod him. When we first meet Macheth he is invaded es p 
also), Welles has designed a Scotland whose inhabitants visui $ not yet won; his descent is terrifyingly rapid =] it has 
“float upon a wild and violent sea” of terror, Historically the S rogression. So much of Shakespeare has been cut short 
medieval structures of the period were exactly those excavations Foi that Macbeth’s character remains something of a mys- 
from cliffs and promontories, those terrible rock columns and a after all, Welles writes no new lines for him. To watch 
crude masses, which the camera silhouettes and highlights end. eel to catastrophe is fascinating—but who is he? We 
lessly in this film. (It doesn’t seem too Outrageous later on that 


Lady Macbeth should hurl herself from one of the cliffs. A cry 
of women within is not film language; given those cliffs, and 
Orson Welles’ knowledge of the reverberations of soundtrack, 
the leap into murky air was inevitable—and something W. S$. 
might have enjoyed doing himself.) 

Photography and direction create a very dark world, a world 
in which evil men are exposed yet entombed, in which the Mac- 
beths and their court wade literally in puddles of gloom and 
struggle palpably against foggy disorder. Everywhere are toi 
“strange images of death ... Macbeth knows the "muliya 
villainies of nature” in a thick swarm; “discomfort swells. A 
there is a hard, rapid pulse of horsemen throughout the pan 
they gallop like ominous barbarians (which of course they W 
through the dense eyi] mists, erful io 

Lady Macbeth (Jeanette Nolan) is so sexually at hed 

elles’ interpretation that a fresh relationship is establis whi 
tween herself and Macbeth in the sleepwalking an a also 
Macheth is seen at the end. Banquo (Edgar Barrier) app® 


we never entirely clear about the nature of the man. 
We have no doubt about when he lived, however, or where; 
nd we have no doubt about his mood. We should also be pretty 
tain that some day Orson Welles js going to be the greatest 
eth we've ever had—in somebody else’s movie. 
(School discounts will be available for Macheth when it opens 


: he 60th Street Trans-Lux. A Mercury Production—Republic 
tures, ) 


Trio (Three more by Maugham: at the Sutton 
Theatre) 


hi test Somerset Maugham film, which follows the suc- 
wesi pet 2d presumably is to be followed by the noes 
ies * #0, 1s made up of three of the writer's least ™ 
Sony * Ver ger and Mr. Know-All, each of which can i 
lhe gassed in a single sentence = try in a enii oo 
leggje orum, Which suffers from comparison with y 


i Ea that 
. My 8 Of The Magic Mountain. This is not to say | 

to have ees a Will Magic Moun evening: 
A newly minted a a Glg A Holy Father, and er Perficio. a, find Trio agreeable enbertainggent for h finesse by 
tirely gratuitous religious episodes, are also Wellesian _ the F ey k tales are, they have been don 

mr least happy in the production, Tt is time to mention, sor || Thep? Pleasant peonio 


moments when one w 


in oe 
tithes at grotesquely bad acting the en 
Parts, shudders at on- 


Tt 
be Ould IS simply the folk-tale about the shammas (verget) 
Q 


to amass a 
os d fin risk if p tne “4d or write, was dismissed, went on ed what he 
again, off-again dialect, and -yas 2 ‘ih 123 a bug: he was asked what 
ira = Macbeth perilously close to pone oie used D by, rh been haya “emg ey read or write, zeplied 
OF the barbaric style, but Welles has been mo Ag 


iscent 
i ammas” (End of story.) The equally remini 


61 
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Mr. Know-All is about the apparently insensitive an ie’ soCIAL a ne na AND CIVIL 

English boor who turns out to be quite decent, really, ri Un. | | 

Sanitorium is about the ladies and gentlemen havin i The nyt civil zation 15 to Survive, we must cultivate the 

nursing home in Scotland. The scenery and costumes i Na A nce of human relationships — the ability of all 

becoming to Jean Simmons, who never looked less consump s coples, of all kinds, to live and work together, in the 
e 


in her life. ve a 
a” FD, Roosevelt's last message, April, 1945 


4 


ERI am 
Rm my $ 4: 


<a 
ote Heel eth 


The Outsider  (Re-release of The Guin 
mended to students) 


ea Pig, recom. | f st i 
te there must perforce exist a corresponding loyalty; for every 
ight there must be an accompanying duty and for every privi- 
kge there is a related responsibility which dare not be evaded. 
The spirit of Brotherhood Week embracing racial amity and 
nter-religious good will among all regardless of national origin 
gould obviously prevail every day of the year. It is conceded 
tat the likenesses among men are far greater than their dif- 
kences. In a study of race problems under the auspices of 
UNESCO, an international panel of scientists concluded that 
'(1) the range of mental capacities in all races was much the 
‘ume; (2) there was no evidence that race mixtures produced 
bologically bad results; (3) race was less a biological fact than 
f ‘cal myth; (4) no large modern national or religious group 
“s scientifically speaking a race.” 
| The Report of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights sig- 
-antiy stresses: “The central theme in our American heritage 
s the importance of the individual person. From the earliest 
nent of our history we have believed that every human being 
uf eal dignity and integrity which must be eia 
iriga oe Moreover we believe that the welfare of the 
bite : 1s the final goal of group life. Our American ra 
kif uk aches that to be secure in the rights he wishes for him- 
Tis is th an must be willing to respect the rights of other men. 
~“ Conscious recognition of a basic moral principle: that 
ttdlitar, “Te Created equal as well as free. . . . We abhor the 
Peet an “n arrogance which makes one man say that he will re- 
tion Other man as his equal only if he has ‘my race, my re- 
"7 politica] views, my social position.’ . 


The sympathetic study of a British tobacconist’s son who js 
sent on an experimental scholarship to “Saintbury College” has 
been re-titled The Outsider (Ballantine Pictures). Judging from 
its reception at a recent screening for students, its blend of senti- 
ment and humor is more than acceptable to New York high 
school youngsters. 

School discounts are available for the film throughout its new 
engagement. 
RUTH M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 


CNOA 


ECONOMY OF EFFORT oli, 
The piano teacher was expected any minute, and Tommy was 
preparing to take his lesson. 
a ja wash your hands?” inquired his mother. 
es 


“And your face?” 

"Yes, Mother.” 

“And did you wash behind your ears?” 
On her side I did, Mother.” 


CNOA 


EDUCATION an 
Education means drawing forth from the mind latent power wers 
developin them, so that in mature years one may app ie in the 
not merely to success in one’s occupation, but to all 
Breatest of all arts—the art of living. 
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k URCE Th : . s Monroe 
"dea. ~€ Social Studies Department at Jame 
“Noted to broaden the chlediiees of Brotherhood Week 


63 


“for every liberty inherent in the American democratic way of 
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on an integrated school-wide basis to guide student U 50) 
action into channels of educationally desirable goals, The z and 


i 


T 





GHTS 
ts, (2) The film Americans All prepared by the March of 
quae zis criticized by both teachers and students as being “too 


of this article devoted an entire issue of the Monroe Buller fine ' repetitious, and insufficiently dramatic. (3) Make Way 
World Affairs to the topic “Civil Rights and Responsibiie of T ath, however, which deals with the Youth Council of 
This was used for a school-wide Guidance Period daa ii" ‘son Wisconsin, was received enthusiastically. Several 
during the two-week interval beginning February 20, SAANA a Ea described it as the finest film for high school use they 
in their home period discussions covered the President's un Ti ever seen. (4) The contribution made by the speakers from 
Rights Program, the New York State Ives-Quinn Act A aA i p was one of the best features of the program. Both students 
Discrimination, and the Quinn-Olliffe Education Act, Soci 4 pd teachers were impressed by their ability to present a vivid 


studies classes considered various aspects of the general them 
The outline on “Civil Rights and Responsibilities” has now be. 
come a resource unit for use each term in all classes in social 
studies (See below). 


MEDIA. Other media were utilized to implement the program. 


and pertinent books. Original cartoons and posters designed and 


Christians and Jews, the New York State Commission Against 
Discrimination, the American Federation of Labor, and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 600 students: witnessed the films 
Americans All and Make Way for Youth which were obtained 
from the National Conference of Christians and Jews. These 
were shown every period as part of the Social Studies Audio- 
Visual Aids Program directed by Frank Alweis. The films were 
tun off by George Pedro, laboratory assistant. 


SPEAKERS. The State Commission Against Discrimination e 
four speakers who addressed economics classes on problems } 
lated to the interpretation and enforcement of the Quinn-Ives ding 
Students were “briefed” in advance for these lectures by *? 
pamphlets published by the State Commission. 


as 
REACTION. The response to our Brotherhood Program ins 
most encouraging. The following procedures indicate the 1) 
y which our school became “brotherhood-conscious- exhibit 
Teachers assigned about 3000 students to visit the library ateria! 
or to prepare feports on its outstanding features. T Ty minded 
was found particularly suitable for the non-academica 
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{| jd enlightening account of the New York law within the com- 


ehension of all our students. This met a well-felt need of our 
ong people, many of whom contemplate seeking positions in 
ndustry after graduation. (5) The provisions of the Quinn-Ives 


1 Act and the Quinn-Olliffe Act have been incorporated into our 


. ai  { gllabi in civics, economics, and American history. (6) The dis- 
A library exhibit was prepared consisting of posters, pamphlets, — 


asion outline on “Civil Rights and Responsibilities,” which 


| blows, is now to be distributed every term revised for current 
executed by students were included in this two-week exhibition. — 


Interesting material was furnished by the National Conference of 


developments. 


Outline on Civil Rights and Responsibilities 
PART A: BASIC CONCEPTS 


| | Fundamental Ideals of Democratic Way of Life 


A. The American Way of life: “Liberty and Justice for Al}” 

l. A document on the “Freedom Train” was a letter written 
by President Washington to the Hebrew Congregation in 
Newport, R. I., which reads in part: 

“All possess alike liberty of conscience and immunities 
of citizenship, It is now no more that toleration is spoken 
Of, as if it was by the indulgence of one class of people that 
another enjoyed the exercise of their inherent natur rights. 
For happily the Government of the United States, which 
Bives to bigotry no sanction, to persecution no assistance, 
suites only that they who live under its protection, should 
‘mean themselves as good citizens, in giving it on all 
> pions their effectual support.” , 
| “rotherbood requires we grant to others the rights and 
p Pert that we want for ourselves based upon the Father- 
3. Pe of God and the Brotherhood of Man. a 
ti nthropology provides no scientific basis for discrimina- 
cae against any people on the ground of racial inferiority, 
““glous affiliation or linguistic heritage. . 
ere is no such grouping as a “pure race.” (Constant 
Mixture due to migration, etc.) 
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Il. Obligations of the American Democratic Way of Life 
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b. There are no “superior” or “inferi i 
peoples are more k owing to fact satan (Some 
ment and culture—natural resources, geogra Of enyi 
education. ) P 

4, Preserving the rights of American citizens n 
volves recognizing responsibilities—"‘Liberty is not p 0 

for “Where law ends tyranny begins.” Ot license — 

B. Attributes of Democratic Way a pam 
1. Democracy is a constitutional form of gover ae 

system of checks and balances, parliamentary sarah with a 

lar suffrage, periodic elections, and a bill of rights Ys Popu- 


2. It is based upon respect for the individual and while x _ 
adheres to the principle of majority rule as a fonda 7 
tenet of democracy, the rights of minorities to full privileges = 


of citizenship are not abridged. 


3, It is the aim of democracy to give the fullest meas E| 
freedom to the individual to develop his maximum ca eo E | 
so long as this development does not interfere with the J 


welfare and rights of others. 
4, Democracy presupposes a system of universal education and 
the dissemination of unbiased news and information which 
will permit of an honestly informed public opinion. 


“The Nine Promises of a Good Citizen” 
1. I will vote at all elections. I will inform myself on candi- 
dates and will use my greatest influence to see that honest 
and capable officials are elected. 
I will serve on a jury when asked. 
I will respect and obey the laws. 
I will pay my taxes understandingly. espon- 
I will work for peace but dutifully accept my. Ty 
sibilities in time of war and will respect the Am ee and 
- In thought expression, and action, at home, at "i e 
in all contacts, I will avoid any group prejudic® 
on class, race, or religion. ‘on by dog 
7. Iwill support our system of free public education hadr 
everything I can to improve the schools in MY to live $ 
8. I will try to make my community a better pe citizen sP 
9. I will practice and teach the principles of 8°° 
right in my own home. 


N 
PART B: REPORT OF PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEF i 
CIVIL RIGHTS 
"To Secure These Rights” urges (1) gor) 
mental action to protect civil liberties, 5 
elimination of segregation based upon 1” 
religion, or national origin. 


a aa ai a 


ON 


i 
Viton. 
hy, climate 


ecessari] ing x | 


4 IL RIGHT S ess 
The American Heritage 


I Ideal of Freedom and Equality: “AU men ate created equal.’ 
5 Rssential Rights: “Life, Liberty, and Sioned of Happiness” 


(1776). 
1, Bill of Rights (1791) added to U.S. Constituti 
2, Amendments 13, 14, 15 (1865, 1868, 1870) = ee 
3, The Four Freedoms (1941): speech, religion, freedom 
from want and freedom from fear everywhere in ite world 
(F. D. Roosevelt) l 
4. Four basic freedoms influencing the Committee 
a. “The Right to Safety and Security of the Person” 
b. “The Right to Citizenship and its Privileges” 
c. “The Right to Freedom of Conscience and Expression” 
d. “The Right to Equality of Opportunity” 


IV, Program of Action 
A. Reasons for re-examination of the situation, and a sustained 
drive ahead. 
1. Moral Reason: “To reaffirm faith in traditional American 
morality.” 

a. Examples of “moral erosion”—"gap between our aims 
and what we actually do is creating a kind of moral dry 
rot which eats away at the emotional and rational bases 
of democracy.” 

(1) Suffrage limitations in the South (poll tax). 
2. Economic Reason: “Achieve maximum production and con- 

tinued prosperity.” z% 

a. Discrimination depresses wages and income of minority 
groups. Their purchasing power is curtailed and mar- 
kets are reduced. Reduced markets mean reduced pro- 
duction and reduced employment. 

3. International Reason: “Our position in the postwar world 
is so vital to the future that our smallest actions have far- 
reaching effects.” l ah 

a. The existence of discrimination against minority groups 
in this country has an adverse effect apoo our pee 
with other countries. (Latin America, Far East, Mucc's 

V.R East, Africa). 
ee for Action f Civil Rights 
' 40 Stren then Machinery for Protection Q : tvi Š 

Reais arieatien of the eiil Rights Section of the oe 

department to enable it to r more y y to P 

Civil rights violations. (Lynching, face * 

: Establishment by the state governments of law enforcement 
apenci y | Civil Rights Section. 

gencies comparable to the Federa seston’ o 

re ibhinn by the states of permanent comm 

B ivil rights. ; -s 
` To Stren gthen the Fight for Safety and Security of the ar 
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1. Enactment of a Federal anti-lynching act by Congre 

š a i o SS, 
C. To Strengthen the Right to Citizenship and its Privileges 

1. Action by states or Congress to end poll taxes, 

2. Enactment by Congress of a law protecting the tight 
qualify for, or participate in, Federal or state primaries to 
elections against state discriminatory action based on or 
or color, etc. ace 

3. Congressional act to give Washington, D.C. 
government vote in Presidential elections and r 
in Congress. 

D. To Strengthen the Right to Freedom of Conscience and Bx. 
pression 

1. Congressional and state acts requiring all groups which at- 
tempt to influence public opinion, to disclose the pertinent 
facts about themselves through systematic registration pro- 
cedures. 

2. Action by Congress clarifying the ey obligations of 
Federal employees, and establishing standards and procedures 
by which the civil rights of public workers may be main- 
tained. : 

E. To Strengthen the Right to Equality of Opportunity: no dis- 
crimination 

1, Eliminate segregation based on race, color, creed, or na- 
tional origin. .. . Withhold Federal grants-in-aid. 

2. For employment . . . National F.E.P.C. (Fair Employment 
Practices Act). f oa 

3. For education . . . state laws of fair educational practices 10 
admission and treatment of students. o. ö 

4. For housing . . . state laws to outlaw restrictive covenan™ 

VI. Conclusions 
A. This necessary emphasis upon our country’s failures should not 
be permitted to seine the real measure of its non iait, 
B. No fairminded student of American history, or of worl Jargin 
would deny to the U.S. a position of leadership 19 i ae 
the range of human liberties and rights, in recogniz 1B 
stating the ideals of freedom and equality, and in He 
loyally working to make these ideals a reality. 


PART C: AMERICA’S RACE PROBLEM: 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR NEGRO , 
VIL. “Race Prejudice is Unfinished Business of Democracy.” cropted 
A. Negroes, constituting 10% of U.S. population, oa equal. 
with violation of the principle “All men are cfc? 
xamples are: 


» local self. 
€presentation 


d 


1, Economic discrimination in employment tes tax 
Zi Jim Crow segregation regulations in some, se tate poll 
3. Political; effectual disenfranchisement via $ 
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hha eae, _ 
l Remedies are to be found in: 
B. 1, Education to counteract intolerance arising from blind bias 
based upon racial myth of “white su remacy” 

2, Inter-Group Cooperation: National Association for Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews; recreation 

3, Legislation: N.Y. Quinn-Ives Act (1945) and President 
Truman’s Civil Rights Program 

4, Judicial : Decisions of U.S. Supreme Court 


standing Negro Contributors to American Culture 
oa qr George Washington Carver 

B. Statesmanship: Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, UN Palestine Mediator 

and Director UN Department of Trusteeships 

C. Sports: Jackie Robinson, Joe Louis 

D. Musical Arts: Marian Anderson, Roland Hayes 

E. Novelists: Richard Wright 

F, Education: Booker T. Washington 


PART D: PROGRESS IN EXTENSION OF CIVIL RIGHTS 
IX. Action by the United Nations 
A. “Universal Declaration of Human Rights’ 

1. Adopted by United Nations General Assembly, December 
1948, by vote of 48-0 (8 nations abstained including Soviet 
bloc, Saudi Arabia, and Union of South Africa). 

B. Genocide branded as international crime 

1. Genocide is the deliberate mass extermination of a class of 

people based upon their race, religion, or nationality. 

C. Union of South Africa’s refusal to convert Southwest African 
T mandate into UN trusteeship. (Racial discrimination). 
ro 


Posed Federal Legislation on Civil Rights 
President Truman’s Civil Rights Program (repeated in annual 
message, January 4, 1950) recommends Congress enact: 

l. Federal Anti-Lynching Law (Note: Anti-lynch bill passed 
273-116 in lower House but “‘filibustered to death” by 
Southern Senators)—(Invoking “closure” or limitation of 

2 poate in Senate requires assent of 64 Senators). 
Federal Anti-Poll Tax Law (poll tax in 7 states). 

ederal Fair Employment Practices Commission (FEPC) to 
4 Prevent racial or religious discrimination 1n employment. 
ee i of discrimination in use of interstate transportation 

cilities, 
6, a end suffrage to Washington, D.C., permanent residents. 
B, Dena for Alaska and n aiea nani 

: hdl 48): Civil Rights plank a 

Righ other n Pocamssie eke baled to dict “Dixiecrat States 
mii arty (Thurmond). 
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XI. Decisions of U.S. Supreme Court on Civil Rights ] 


Niana i te 


7 publicly supported State University in New York now function- 


A. Held that “restrictive covenants” (agreements prohibiti ing. ticN octets. i 
fer of homes to members of particular poate pa : ` g 1950 me a gro discrimination in N.Y, National Guard. 
forceable in court if violated. OF en. i chool Ac eehibit | 
} A. Library 


B. Upheld right of Negroes to participate in Southern 
primaries in South Carolina, Texas, ae 

C. Held that Negroes were entitled to equal educational Opportunj 
ties. (Cases involved 14th Amendment guarantee of “equal pro. 

tection of the laws.” Oklahoma, Missouri, etc. Ordered a P 3 

sion of Negroes into Oklahoma Law School or construction of 
ual facilities. ) 

D. 1948: Declared unconstitutional California Alien Land Law 
(1913) which prohibited Japanese aliens from owning or 
occupying agricultural land. 

E. 1950: U.S. Supreme Court decided unanimously— 
1. Segregation of Negroes in Southern railroad dining cars 

violates Federal Interstate Commerce Act. (Plaintiff was 
compelled to sit at table reserved for Negroes and curtained 
off from other passengers.) : 
2. Texas cannot bar Negroes from the all-white University 
of Texas Law School since “separate but equal” facilities 
are not provided. 
3. Oklahoma cannot compel Negro graduate student to sit 
apart from whites at University (14 Amendment). 
XII. Advances in New York State : 
A. Ives-Quinn Act, 1945, N.Y. State Law Against Discrimination 
(F.E.P.C.) 
1. Prohibits discrimination in employment based upon race, 
religion, color, or national origin. i=. 
2. Creates State Commission Against Discrimination. tie: 
a. Function: to remove grievance by “conference, conc 
tion, and persuasion” or formal hearing. ble in 
b. Power to issue ‘‘cease-and-desist orders” enforceable 
courts. . d Jor 
c. Penalty for wilful violation: 1 year imprisonment PAi? 
$500 fine. (5 states have fair employment practices 
N.Y., Mass., Indiana, Wis., Conn.) 
B. Results Reported by New York State Commission .. ig. 
1. Cessation of discriminatory help-wanted advertis s f 
creased employment of Negroes in department eal 
Jews by banks and insurance companies. iy stone: Oh EA 
2. Racial exclusion clauses dropped from constitution chinists 
railroad brotherhoods, sheet metal workers, ™ 
unions in N.Y. d cational 
C. Quinn-Olliffe Act: removal of tax exemption from ecu color, 
institution guilty of discrimination based upon er 
religion. 


Democratic 
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BENJAMIN STARR 
ABRAHAM LEAVITT 


‘Ims: Boundary Lines and Make Way for Youth 


B. from N. Y. State Commissi i T E 
ers from iN. mmission Against D 
: ame editorial in Monroe Mirror Gach <=. 


PART E: QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1, What can be done to promote better understanding among 

` members of different racial and religious groups by— 
a. Me as an individual? 

b. James Monroe High School? 
c. Our community: city, state, nation? 

2, “The problem of discrimination can be met effectively in 
the long run only by education rather than by legislation.” 
Give arguments for and against. 

3, “If legislation is to be used to attain improvement in the 
field of civil rights, it should be done by the state rather 
than the Federal government.” What do you think of 


this suggestion? . 
James Monroe High School 


HOPALONG PEDAGOGUE 


Teacher to Run from Television’s Gunplay for Job in West 
Vlere Cowboys Are Real.”—News Item 


0 give me a home, 


ere TV hasn’t come, 

ere homework’s not done by the screen. 

ere kids’ brains are taxed, and not always relaxed, 
the substance is “fatty,” not lean. 


ri me a school, 

lad ur by the rule, 

Wher” Means just plain alphabet. . 

And 1. Pupils have time, to read the sublime, 
Oth teacher and they are well-met. 


0. 
Oat me a State, 
Where “ forty-eight, 
coaxial cables don’t reach. m 
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Where children are shown how to study alone, 


And Cassidy's no sub. for ““Teach’. 


CHORUS 


Far, far from TV, | 
T'i] find me a school in the hills, 


Where no one has seen Uncle Berle on the screen, 


And the gunplay is real, not in ` 
SARAH THORWALD STIEGLITZ Samuel 


‘stills.” 


WISDOM LIES ABOUT US IN OUR INFANCY 


I see Macaulay’s silver phrase, 
“As every schoolboy knows,” 
And think that in my former days 
I was much wiser in my ways, 
And there was little to amaze 
Me both in verse and prose. 


Now, I am rarely disinclined 
To think that I have been 
Possessed of light of every kind— 
A sober head, a clever mind, 
A wisdom difficult to find 
Among my kith and kin. 


But thinking of it honestly, 
I really was a dunce: 

I did not know an A from Z, 

A sparrow from a bumblebee, 

And meanly failed my subjects three, 
And did it more than once. 


Yet though I swear I never knew 
An apple from an ermine, 

Macaulay makes me think it’s true 

My head contained a thing or two, 

Though how or what or why or who, 
I never could determine. 


Jacos C. SoLovay 
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J. Tilden High School : 
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. “aVe 
Rins i, occepted them and sought to express t 


i i for th 
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930) i goNO : 
1 Is SIGN OF THE TIMES 


| 
adver 

iyt 

H font 
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tisement below appeared recent] 
fa Manhattan theatre: 


y on a large poster 












sun., Mon., Tues., first time at regular prices 
“One of the greatest experiences in the history 
of motion pictures.” —TIME Magazine 
The Theatre Guild 
presents 
Laurence Olivier in 
William Shakespeare’s “HENRY V” 






EXTRA! 
In technicolor 
TOM AND JERRY CARTOON 


ludAN LAMM : Bronx High School of Science 


MAKING ASTRONOMY FASCINATING 


The usual presentation of the astronomy unit for ninth grade 
ital science students seems to fall flat for most students. This 


ibs me a great deal because I believe the subject does have a 
Popular appeal. 

resent term I decided to change my motivation and manner of 
h ‘tion radically from that of previous years. The first day 


hic “ut was devoted to engaging the pupils’ interest in the 


Roach, ough literature, It was a distinctly non-scientific ap- 


Pr 
| Nig ION WITH LITERATURE. In a few preliminary 
% 


Spoke about the mysteries of the universe, and I told 


Me Hp : 
Nts hay et have endeavored to unravel its perplexities while 
heir cosmic 


4 O Gas , sa 3 lass 
Pre etry, painting, and music. By this time the Clas 
ty bared for and recep to the reading of poetry. Using 
e Layman by Frank Reh, I read excerpts from 
n the beauties and mysteries of the cosmos. 
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Among these poems were “Watchers of the Skies” p 0 
Noyes, “Hiawatha” by H. W. Longfellow, and “Whe y Alfre, 
the Learn’d Astronomer” by Walt Whitman. The iet, I Hear, 

oem and the poet's name had been written on the 5 3 Of each 


to the class entrance. 






At the end of each poem the pupils were asked to writ $ 
of interpretation. Several were read orally K few 
understanding of the selections was evident z th good 
tences read by the pupils. Brief discussions after each ait a 
dispelled any doubts regarding interpretation that might ha 


sentences 
general 


arisen. 
session. The 


150 pupils in my 9th 
9-1, a “bright” group, 28 of 31 pupils wrote poems. Ten pupils 


in class 9-9, a “dull” group, composed some verses. Several poems 


were sent to the editor of the school’s yearbook, Ten’s Pens, for 
review and publication. | 


CORRELATION WITH ART. After the unit was successfully 
launched in this manner, I consulted with Mrs. Kazmann, the art 
teacher of these classes, regarding possible integration of ac- 
tivities. She thought the idea an excellent one. In fact, she moti- 
vated her pupils in the next art lesson by readin 
to give them ideas and to create interes 
carte blanche to express their thoughts and feelings 4 

myths or poems they had heard. 
The idea made a hit from the start. The children becar i 
absorbed in art, and interest was sustained in the science classroo™: 
lates bearing 


bout the 


Our halls are now d ° | | 
proudly decorated with pastel p 
the legend: “Science Inspires Art and Poetry.” One of the bat 
d displayed in 


short poems was printed on a large poster an 
center (as a motif). 

, e 
CLASSROOM PLANETARIUM. In the science clastro * pre 
furniture arrangement was completely change 
sentation and development. Fortunately, I have movable o the 
and desks. I decided that it would be a good idea to att?” = ater. 
furniture so that it would form a hollow square in offered 
Such an arrangement gave each child a ringside $€? 
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I challenged the class to create its own poetry for the next 
response was overwhelming! Almost half of the 


7 tach planet were given. 
year classes wrote original poems. In class fech 8 


mlution around 


leno atmosphere. . . . My year is only 88 days.’ 


g from mythology f; 
t. Her classes were giver 


d for the ver girs 
chal | tind and th 
ed ¢ € equator. The student ha 


MY A A 
square feet for demonstration purposes at the same 


fing the first session I explained how we could. with our 
pum? wn, create the heavens before us. The assignment for 


- atiOes 
sf ad been to read about the solar system. We therefore 


Janetarium. A single center ceiling li 
Nine large cards with the rl = ae 
a, were held up for the class’ inspection. Voleten mn 
ray the planets. Pupils were selected on the basis 
e, from among the volunteers. They proceeded to 
es in the correct orbits. Once the class had the 


e themselv me 
fixed in mind, illustrations of the typical motion 


‘nd the orbit 


gch “planet” stepped forth individually and illustrated his 
the sun while holding up the placard. In turn, 
ah “planet” gave an autobiographical account of himself, some- 
iutas follows: “My name is Mercury. I am nearest to the sun. 


‘Tim the smallest planet. My gravitational pull is very weak. 


Wbody can live on me because my temperature is so high and I 
” This took 


itfull period with the class joining in for corrections and ad- 


ons, 
rh end of the period, the children were excited and eager 
— day's lesson in astronomy. 
‘Sip pe illustrations were used to teach the seasons. A 
dle ae four feet high was placed on the floor in the 
ot the hollow square with a 150 watt bulb suspended 
tn in SP to represent the sun. The orbit of the earth was 
tand — on the floor as a sweeping ellipse around the 
"earl ach position for the beginning of the four seasons 
rh teen by a large X. All the chalk lines could be 

„Jun i 
Kibe et directed to follow the orbit around the sun 
ha e size of a basketball held facing the sun. the 
ding for 


tiy et marked with three wide chalk lines stand” 
d to be occasionally 


Ni he dont the globe so that the axis was correctly tilt 

k st of i nstration would fail. 

ms Whe € youngsters were asked to look for the spot on 
te the reflection from the make-believe sun ‘a 
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visible. When the globe was held directly over each X ang p ] 
horizontal to the plane of the sun, the reflection could bé mi 
directly on one of the chalk lines. | n 

Then this challenging question was raised: “At what positio 
would the earth be on June 21st?” Hands were flung up, n 


TE x ià 
other seasons were handled similarly. These children i ia | 


covered the explanations for the seasons themselves! 

The other topics in astronomy were treated in a like manner 
The students’ keen interest in this novel presentation was clearly 
evident from the way in which they entered the science classroom 
each day. Their faces seemed to inquire, “What are we going to 
do today?” 


PUPIL REACTION. I believe the following excerpts from pupil 
comments on this unit justify the title of this article: 

"Out of this unit on astronomy I have realized that the poets 
have written poetry not because they had to find a means of liveli- 
hood but because they saw the beauty and the wonders of the 
constellations and of the heavenly bodies.” 

“Not only was the topic interesting, but the way it was pre- 
sented helped fix the ideas more firmly in most minds. This 


system is much better than watching the teacher explain on the foy 


blackboard because the pupils themselves participate.” j 
“Too bad we all didn’t have telescopes. What fun that woul 


have been, especially at night! People never notice the = | 
of the sky, maybe because they were never taught anything a20% 


the heavens.” 


. | 
ARNOLD A, KOHN Horace Greeley Junior High Schoo 
C90") 
Atal PHONETIC © 
ustralian entering hospital: 
“Ullow, Bill” o Pital; 


“Ullow, Steve.” 
Come in to die?” 
No, yesterdye.” 


yrer 
—Australasian Manufact 
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Books 


OF METHOD FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. B 
ATIONS J. Raymond Gerberich. McGraw Hill Series in Educa. 
N Too 1949, 478 pages. 
: j 09 that is calculated to jar our complacency in our teaching 
peb? ia consequence perform a much-needed service. Of course 
«cite the objectives of education for examination purposes, but 

a ourselves toward what goal we should be aiming. Very 
- the methods which we are using in the light of those 
"We are too prone to conform to a pattern that was set prior to our 


Pai institution. We do what everyone else is doing. 
way 


ofessors from the University of Connecticut analyze the teaching 

ue most Of us practice and turn the light on its inadequacies. It is 
‘gat our teachers learned John Dewey’s ideas and studied the Burk, 
cika, Dalton, and Morrison plans in pedagogy courses but these 
„ue always tucked away in the mind as “some other methods” or 


wm to be learned for examinations for higher license, but not at all 


xiy connected with the teacher’s performance in his day-to-day class- 


ti and attitudes in democratic living, not the memorization of facts 
dte accumulation of subject matter, have become the chief goals of 


‘#xondary school. All of us can state this objective. But chemistry 


“ats are still apaia to learn the formula for sulphuric acid though 
an repeat the formula two years later, and even if they could it would 
tip them decide whether sulphuric acid should be used for producing 

cople want or for creating instruments of destruction to sub- 
"gnboring individuals and communities. Similarly, history courses 
i : tin the manner of an exhausting race with time, to cover and 
Pis =m with an accumulation of unending events and facts 

ents,” 

Tai the capacity for self-direction and self-regulation, so essen- 
Shoat tay, were inborn or acquired without conscious effort non 
imply p, Periences. Schools cannot transmit the democratic way i 
udema ostering pupil activities. An activity is neither democratic 


hk vith tc in its own right. When pupils are allowed to come into 


4) i . 


emocratic and undemocratic forms without having their 


| Real a Fea the basis for distinguishing between them, the demo- 
C 


ailed in its major functi 

S . jor function. = 3 

k ad by es a knowledge of social principles only by. eee wih 

. perience ving their effects upon individuals in situations ten 1 
belief, utthermore, it is a basic tenet of democracy 


ust be able to stand up under examination. This EP on 


n them 
bviously 


dena” 
he to — Principle itself, Pupils have a right and f 
e democratic principle that is urged © 
ing out whether it is best for them. 


eetl, tanas, the experience in democratic living. Democracy 
7 taught, 
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The authors acknowledge that the objectives of secondary teach; 
undergone steady revision and re-direction since the beginnin ing have 
century. They feel, however, that the change has been al a Of this 
in the direction of the introduction of new content to’sup leer) entire] 
rather than in the direction of new method. They: consider he old 
situation calls for the use of a: variety of methods ahd their sedi 's 
to provide the “needed: perspective” on the part of the educators oTi z 
donot merely indicate'that- our daily assignment “recitation” meth, i 
be highly. inadequate;. they. state very calmly. that “of course” i h 
and: supervisors realize its inadequacy and that “of course” our aa rt 
are turning to subject-matter unit and experiente unit curricula, k iki 
assumption which should att as a stimulant. ` 


Daily Assignment Method 


In arguing against this method, it is pointed out that the pupil who has 
from four to six assignments to complete each day seldom has much 
incentive left to explore interests or problems that lie outside of the 
prescribed limits. The result is a pernicious form of textbook learning 
without reference to the world of everyday concerns or the acquisition of 
necessary social skills and understanding. In addition, there is a great 
diversity in the chronological ages at which individuals reach a given 
maturational level, as well as in abilities, interests, and needs of an un- 
selected group. It follows then that equality of educational opportunity in 
a democratic society cannot be realized with a method that expects pupils 
to progress at a uniform rate through assignments that require identical 
learning from all. ! 

The many modern modifications of this method are described, such as 
homogeneous grouping, supervised study, thought questions, better drill, 
audio-visual aids*, giving the pupils more responsibility. However, it 1s 
felt that the daily assignment method is clearly a pattern of teaching that 
has been developed to help pupils cover a specific body of subject matter; 
The learning is largely teacher-centered and teacher-dominated ae 
whether it is good or bad depends on whether the teacher's objective com 
ie ieee to the real needs of the pupil. 

Subject-Matter Unit Method as- 

This method was adopted by those seeking to have subject matter ie- 
tered but also wanting to individualize instruction and to develop comp 
tence as a member of a democratic group. The modern pattern has an 
stages: (1) introduction and attack, (2) study-work, (3) integration 7 i 
a li ` ) , ? y i ’ I n enoug 
pplication, (4) appraisal of outcome. The scope is usually 1098 imes. 
to occupy a class for several weeks with lengthened periods eee the 
There is complete treatment here of how to plan a unit, how to teë 
unit, and what test to use for the appraisal and culminating stage 


Experience Unit Method 


. et 
Thut and Gerberich favor the experience unit method. It 1s hard to i 





vgn te: GE 
* There is a 5 ‘ «visual aids 1 
Chapter 19, urvey of all the different types of audio-vi 
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the method on which educators are in sneri] 
tio” °° eoflowing are certain broad ch &eneral agreement. 
pe aracteristi 
e gn subscribe: Sienai cs to which all 
; chivities i$ planned and ; 
series Of 4 carried th 
I. vat for the purpose of advancing himsel ff rough by the 


A oward a recognized 

jechve, è , 

“a oals must be identified by the learner himself in cooperation 

' gih others in the class. 
conventional subject matter is not an end in itself. The learner 

` draws upon the experiences of the race in relation to a present 
roblem or oal, and in this manner the cultural heritage becomes 
4 vital and airect part of his own experience to be a) again and 
again as future need may dictate. 

Socializing experiences are provided to enable the learner to be- 
come an effective member of a democratic society. 

The role of the teacher is to try and develop As learner's power 
y act independently in individual and social matters. 

There is redata unknown in the traditional school—freedom 
o study, examine, discuss, draw conclusions about, ana try the 
conclusions reached regarding whatever problems may arise 
from the experiences of the learner. (Since many teachers and 
parents are not accustomed to this kind of freedom, and some 
shrink from accepting the responsibilities it may entail, it is felt 

that this method will be very slow to introduce.) 

‘waluating pupil progress with this method care must be taken to 

wish between the knowledge and skills the pupils have chosen to 

Wand those that might be looked for by teachers using the daily- 

ent or subject-matter units. What has to be tested is work 

oem skills, ability to think, understandings, social gies 

Soe, Vocational interest, and personal-social camer: 

Wile defini ach of these are described by the ae sang ioiteen 

it hould : € preference is shown for this method, aay velop 

pupil pet e adopted until the school has ae or H 

titte “ necessary confidence and ability throug ibility it 

. upils must be prepared to undertake the respo 


"he 
Q in atks 


t- 


— 









Wi F made on the subject of testing and marking ee 
Say ey the Practices most of us follow. The authors "gousidet it 
t Pre ‘mination for the daily assignment method. They d that it 
Niners but feel that it makes bluffing easily a “objectivity 
g, qp ming in scoring and certainly cannot h essay examina- 
at, 7 eCognize that an argument given for t h answer that 
inatin aNs students to express themselves ah ning in use © 
theo” hardly the appropriate place to seek tra real emphasis 
ag Measurement purpose of a test recludes any P 
"cond purp 


ate? t and “wrong 
Nite 14 ary purpose. Many exampies of “righ 
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aay 


a. 


objective test questions are given.* 
On the subject of marking, two sentences should be considered p 
York City teachers. “Inadequacies of the percentage marking syst | 
been pointed out by educators on too many occasions to enn have 
consideration of this largely outmoded plan.”** “As percenta Serious ` 
‘a their traditional form are probably used in very few 5 F Marks ` 
r T . ¥* Other methods of marking are suggested and dese to- 
the text. ibed in 
The core curriculum is discussed at great length because it lends ; | 
so well to the experience unit method preferred by the authors ont 
it is pointed out that all three methods have their place in such rere ough 
ment, and that each method can make its own contribution. ange 
The difficulties teachers and administrators have in trying new method 
are stressed. It is in the freedom to experiment perhaps that soekin d 
the small town high school has the advantage. Our large city systems = 
often the slowest to change. A comparison might be made to the rigidity 
of methods and prices overhead costs inflict on a giant monopoly busi- 
ness as opposed to the flexibility of small business organizations where | 
the stimulus of competition exists. For many understandable reasons— 
retraining a large teaching force, the great numbers of students involved © 
in what after all is an experiment, the upheaval of an administrative 
organization geared to one system, the huge sums of money necessary— 
are enough to cause any large educational system to be slow to change. 
These difficulties can be used to excuse lack of application of new | 
methods and this book is fully aware of them. But cannot another con- ~ 
tributing factor be our own inertia, our lack of knowledge, our vest 
interests, and our quite common attitude that ‘‘there is no pain ike the © 
pain of a new idea”? We have all seen instances of attempts On the part 
of the supervisory staff of our system fail. Failure has often been due 4 
much to lack of cooperation as to the fact that we have never had the 
appropriate funds allocated to carry through these new ideas. _ wäl 
Books like Foundations of Method for Secondary Schools will he P a 
part of the fundamental job in providing the necessary support ° 
teaching staff for the needed changes in our educational system. nods, we 
In conclusion it is stressed that even though we need new methor™ ijy 
must remember that no new method we devise for today 1s changes 
the best for tomorrow. No method is an end in itself. As ee 
and conditions change it is logical that methods will have to t is that 
a a as z desire. What is wrong with us at presen 
e have not chan i i i ol 
Mupaep W. ar ee with the times. Custis High Schoo 
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of Korean Conflict 


ABRAHAM LEAVITT 
James Monroe High School 


uThe times in “i we live must 
dues of Rembran t. The background is dark, th 
f zep, 0 utlines are obscure. The central point, usec dian 
with light; and, though it often brings out the glint of steel 
touches colors of ——— beauty, 
“For us, the central point is the growing unity of free 
the world over. This is our shaft of light, our Cg 
promise.” 


Pe a ae E a Ihe eee OuTonts the Challenge 


be painted in the somber 


Dean Acheson, October 9, 1950 


To many Americans, not conversant with the trend of events 
anottheast Asia, the news of Korean hostilities struck with be- 
vildering impact. Few understood the nature of the ominous 
kelopments in the Korean peninsula since Japan’s surrender in 
M5. “To know nothing of the past is to understand little of the 
wesent and to have no conception of the future.” 

The implications of our role as a member of the United Na- 
4s, reported in the daily press and over the radio during the 
inet of 1950, did not quite reach many vacationists. In some 
“sts, even if the news registered, the reports from the field of 
itl and from the Council chamber at Lake Success frequently 
“Wed either in fragmentary headline flashes or in garbled form. 
At the teopening of the school in September, I discussed the 
vac of the Korean conflict upon both students and teachers 
; ur principal, Dr. Henry E. Hein. We agreed that a - 

y important to dispel the fog created by the rere 

Sor President-Delegate Malik at the August and o€P 


wis of the Security Council. We felt that in the minds of 


i - table lack 
if ae ldren and some adults there existed a oaii con- 


tm e informati led with some misintorm: 
hin’ the origins al significance of the Korean aie _ 
big) UBBestion, I undertook the preparation OF 3 00 hool- 
We outline, “War in Korea.” This served as 4 an conducted 
Ning a sion by 5000 students in ei subjects Subse- 
Net two-week period by teachers O 


a > ial 
i as -.< material in both soci 
J ana pe tized as current ere sent to all high school 


Ad English classes. Copies W 5 






The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in THE EDUCATION INDE 


which is on file in libraries. 
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HIGH POINTS [Decembe 


principals. Requests for cópies in bulk came from Several 
After analyzing the origin of hostilities, the topical 
deavors to distinguish between unimpeachable relevan 
the mere regurgitation of verbal shibboleths. It ev 
stances of the “Big Lie” propaganda technique by com 


r, 1950) 
Schools. 
Outline É 
t facts and 


i i r Q paring mere — 
allegations with pertinent citations from reports of th aan 


e UN Com- 
d Warren R 


mission on Korea, the Foreign Policy Association, an 
Austin’s significant queries and ineluctable answers. 

Part 2 presents a survey of essential background information 
on Korea indicating how United Nations plans for an independent 
and united Korea were frustrated by Communist tactics well cal- 
culated to perpetuate an artificial schismatic parallel 
to the arrival of the hour to strike. The vital role 
as it acted collectively -to Oppose the forces of aggression Since 
June 25 is presented in Part 3. Part 4 stresses the “Signifi- 
cance of UN Action in the Korean War” not only as a “Mile. 
stone on the Road to the Rule of Law” in world affairs as en- 
visaged by the Charter but also in the retrospective light of histo- 
rical evidence that “unopposed aggression breeds more aggression 
and world conflict.” The student’s attention is directed to “danger 
areas” where Western appeasement might encourage the Com- 
munist cauldron to brew a new “Korea.” A bibliography of 
sources for further reading completes the outline. 

Having facts is only part of the job. Intelligent citizens must 
also be able to analyze arguments, to see through trickery and 
word manipulation. In analyzing material on controversial ques- 
tions the teachers of the Social Studies Department with Ben- 


jamin Starr as chairman have encouraged students to employ the 
following criterja:* 


of the UN 


I. BIAS: What bias, if any, has the speaker or article displayed | 


in 
A. Point of view ? 


B. Selection and as 


r sembling of “evidence” ? 


- Possible demagogic appeal to emotional bias? — = a 
vocacy of concepts associated with the totalitaria 
Opposed to the democratic way of life? 


° f- 
|l. AUTHORITATIVENESS: Did the speaker or writer P¥ 
ETa ate? Bulletin 
Leavitt, A. “Analyzing Material on Controversial Subjects, 


of Association of Teachers of Social Studies, February, 1949, p- * 
5 ` 





























aluates in. 


preparatory 


vwo 
Prat are his credentials? 
A. e his sources reliable and germane to ths isso’ 
„CTS versus OPINIONS: | 
yf Does the article present unim 
' tantiated hearsay opinions? 
Are the facts relevant to the issue? 
C Are significant facts omitted or distorted? 
p, How can I check authenticity of the “facts”? 
-VIDENCE ON THE OTHER SIDE 
\ op THE CONTROVERSY: 
4. What arguments may be presented on the other side of 
"this controversial issue? : 
B. Does the author attempt to weigh both sides fairly? 
|. CONCLUSIONS: , 
A, Am I being swayed to make a snap judgment? 
B. Is the writer guilty of errors in logic; e.g., post hoc, ergo 
propter hoc (after this, therefore because of this)? 
C. Am I being asked to indict an entire group for the trans- 
gressions of an individual? Mpa "E 
D. Does this require further investigation and re r aa 
am I now in a position to reach a complete and defini 
conclusion ? eia 
Ihe bulletin, “War in Korea,” which follows was = 
“tof the Monroe integrated current affairs Ee an of the 
„ited in March, 1947, following the — the pro- 
“i Doctrine. The genesis of the Monroe Pee lic opinion 
ures and techniques employed (¢.8: student p 


yl é ai re described in 
: ) and the topics covered in early editions “is developed by 


: Poms articles.* Some of the recent topie orld Affairs 
Me r as editor of the Monroe Bulletin ve Crisis, Nort 
ty tlin Blockade, United States and CT d Problems and 
x ie Pact, Challenge of Atomic Energy: “, New Vistas 1n 
tamsa Nations, Universal Military Trainin federal Budget 
Ay y ticanism World Trade iad The current events 
*€s, Civil Ri d Responsibiiiis»: 
a ghts an P — 
‘de Current 
Se B. and Leavitt. A.: “An Integrated So Social Suis = 
tee Hic POINTS. Nov., 1947, PP- jork 1949, pP: 2425 
A omic Vision,” HIGH POINTS, 


peachable facts or unsub- 


7 





t to be an authority: If so— 
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program is supervised by a faculty committee of which Ben 
Starr is chairman. The writer has served as editor of 
since their inception with Mr. Starr as associate editor, A 
committee members have included Geraldine Saltzber 


jamin 


ltant, 
JAMES MONROE HIGH SCHOOL 
BULLETIN OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
CIRCULAR I (Vol. 8) INTEGRATED CURRENT EVENT 
s September 15-30, 1950. S SURVEY 


| To All Teachers 
The topic “WAR IN KOREA” will be discussed durj 


ng th 
Guidance Period and appropriate subject classes. 5 inne | 


WAR IN KOREA 


WHAT IS THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THR KOREAN CON. 
FLICT TO (A) THE UNITED NATIONS (B) THE UNITED 


STATES (C) WESTERN EUROPE AND SOUTHEASTERN $ 


ASIA (D) AMERICAN YOUTH? 


“The free world has made it clear through the United 
Nations, that lawless aggression will be met with force. E: 
For ourselves we seek no territory or domination over others. 
We are determined to maintain our democratic institutions so 
that Americans now and in the future can enjoy personal 
liberty, economic opportunity, and political equality....We 
will follow the course we have chosen with courage and with 
aith, because we carry in our hearts the flame of freedom. 
We are fighting for liberty and for peace and with Goa’s bless- 


ing we shall succeed.” 
Harty S. Truman, Message to Congress, July 19, 1950 


ART 1: ORIGIN OF HOSTILITIES 
NORTH KOREAN INVASION OF SOUTH KOREA June 25 


A, Unprovoked arm d k 3 bli j Koves south 
of 381th parallel “88"es0" against Republic of 


sat: 
tee-pronged attack: North Korean infantry (led by Sov' 

made tanks), amphibious landings, and air attacks on Seoul 

(capital of South Korea). une 
2. South Korean troops overwhelmed by invasion, Sunday, be 

25, 4 A.M. Korean time (Saturday, June 24, 2 P.M. Eas 
Daylight time), Success 

mergency session of UN Security Council at Lake june 

summoned by Trygve Lie, Secretary-General, Sunday, UN 
25, 2 P.M. at urgent request of United States 4° 
Commission in Korea. (See IV for action). 


Damme 
. 


CONFLIVS 
1950) yo 
o) WF g US 


the bulletins 
wie 
Riecker, and Eugene Stern with Max Ostrover as ona illiam 





_ Action as UN wre based o 
‘+ We aid ‘nation established and sy tt : 

‘ tifi ably attacked by an aggressor ei by UN and unjus- 

2, US. acted speedily to prevent all of South 
overrun. (See ety B and D, 5, below 
jet Union rejects U.S. request to yse its PEN 

k pac North te (June 27, 1950), good offices’ to 
Alleges conflict was “provoked by South Kor 

: a of North Korea” (See D, below). ane Oe 

2, Propaganda claim reiterated by Jacob Malik, Soviet delegate 
upon return to Security Council August, 1950 (ending boy- 
cott since January, 1950). 

D. FACTS DISPROVE COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA LIES: 
“1, North Korea launched well-planned, full-scale invasion of 
South Korea—"the speed, scale and coordination of attack 
left no doubt it had been plotted long in advance.” 

2. South Korea, ill-equipped to repel aggressor, was compelled 
to retreat. 

3. U.S., unprepared for Korean war, was compelled to fight 
delaying action: NOTE—Gen. MacArthur's army of occu- 
pation in Japan not trained for war duty; Marine combat 
units were in continental U.S. (5,000 miles). _ 

4. Report of observation team of UN Commission on Korea 
(June 24—day before invasion) refutes Soviet ar 
a. “In the course of a two-week inspection (we have) z 

left with the impression that the Republican en) > 
Korea) was organized entirely for apene an apr 
no condition to carry out large scale attac eRe ublic 
forces in the North. The observers jae a 5 a 38th 
of Korea forces were disposed in depth al A T oni 
parallel with no concentration of mo og 
that a large number were actively engage ? E hing in the 
d were, in any case, entire’) 0 catt 
up guerrillas an + necessary 10 Carry 
armor, heavy artillery, ae = ” ial i 
invasion of North Korea. | rted “attac 
b On June 25, UN Koren, Commission 08 am 
without warning and without of Secretary General to 
é S ‘shes to draw attention : suming c aracter 
mission wi hich is as à 
serious situation developing Ta ger maintenance 0 —— 
of full-scale war and ning It suggests be Con anal” 
national peace ine paneer to notice of he “ J ited UN 
c z ii N ae Soviet Se ath of 38th parallel 
Commission to osere condition anndan 193 
ov ae e 
d UN C Elak o Kore (create nce Philippines, 
à re) . 
consists of India, 
El Salvador, Turkey. 9 


n high moral principle, 


Korea from being 
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5. U.S. delegate, Warren R. Austin, addressing Security Council 
ueried: , 


2. 


d. 
e. 


6. Re 
Ge 
a. 


port of the United Nations Commission o 


“I should like to ask whose troops are attacking deep ; 
the country of somebody else? Whose country is bt: y 
overrun by an invading army ?—The Republic of (South) 
Korea.” 


. “Who has the influence and power to call off th 


Northern Korean Army ee To Unia. invading 
“Who is supporting the United Nations Char 
working for peace?—The 54 members of the UN ae 
are assisting the Republic of Korea.” 

“Is the Soviet Union one of the 53?—-No,” 

“What member of this Security Council is assisting in 
the Security Council the invaders?—The Soviet Union.” 
n Korea to the 
neral Assembly (September 14, 1950). 
The North Korean invasion “was an act of aggression 
initiated without warning and without provocation, in 
execution of a carefully prepared plan.” 


. North Korea’s refusal to allow United Nations-super- 


vised elections hardened the division of the coun 
If elections had been allowed on a country-wide basis, 
the war could never have started 


7. Reply to charge that South Korea was “Feudal, Police-State” 


a. 


b. 


rea, 


Agrarian Land Reform Act (1949) distributed former 
Japanese-owned tracts to 500,000 tenants; 1950 reform 
delayed by war. 

Elections of 1948 and 1950 considered free and fair by 

the ky Korean Commission observers (See I, D, 4, d 

ve). 

i. Foreign Policy Association Bulletin (6-30-50) states: 
“Over 95% turned out for 1948 elections, and despite 
communist threats of attack on polling places, despite 
disturbances, economic unrest, and some disillusion- 
ment, about 86% cast their votes in May 30, mre 
election. Most of candidates elected were so-calle 

_ ‘independents’ ” ; 

u. “Yet the freedom with which the Assembly has - 
tacked and criticized both the President (Sy nene 
Rhee) and his cabinet, the degree of freedom w th 
is still allowed the newspapers and the freedom vf p 
which the elections have been conducted see wg 
Korea is far from the ‘police state’ which some claim 1 


3 
°. . Se S e 
15, even admitting many serious mistakes and abu 


PART 2: BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON KOREA 
II. HISTORICAL KOREAN HIGHLIGHTS 


-. divides 
a mountainous peninsula in Northeastern Asia, an 


a 


cONFLICL 
ow Sea from Sea of Japan; population 

tN rth Korea: capital, Pyongyang: i dustrial ae in M 

° h dme a e ; Population 10,000 000 & 
th Korea: » SCOul; apri De ee 

ms pulation 20,000,000. Sroultural area, light industry ; 

farly Developments: 

1, 1895: Korea nominally independent after Japan defeated 
China. 

2, 1905: Korea, Japanese protectorate after Japan defeated 
Russia. 

3, 1910: Korea annexed by Japan (controlled until 1945), 

C. Era of Second World War: . 

1, Cairo Conference Declaration (1943) and Potsdam Declara- 
tion (July, 1945) piecged Korea “freedom and independ- 
ence”. after eventual defeat of Japan. 

2. Soviet Union joined pledge for Korea’s independence in 
declaration of war against Japan, August 8, 1945, 

3, Origin of 38th Parallel in Korea. 

a. Russian troops entered North Korea August 12, 1945 
while U.S. troops from Okinawa arrived in South Korea 
September 8, 1945. A 

b. Mutual agreement was reached for “Temporary Dividing 
Line” at 38 parallel to facilitate acceptance of surrender 
of Japanese (north of line by Russians; south by Ameri- 
ca 


B. 


ns). 
4. Failure of Joint U.S.-Soviet Commission to agree upon ma 
pendent government for united Korea (1945-7) led to su 
mitting issue to General Assembly, September, 1947. 


L RECENT KOREAN DEVELOPMENTS BEFORE INVASION 


A. UN. General Assembly (November, 1947) ae ee ae 
tion of Korean National Assembly to set up n. bari its entry 
l. Russia boycotted UN Korean Commission, 
into North Korea. ; nly in 
* Election, May, 1948, under UN pe iy = = ia 
South Korea because of Russian re ma ed 
Wide poll. , establish 
‘ Independent Government of Republic agg “i 
August 15, 1948 (recognized by 32 ee 4 admission of new 
l Soviet veto in Security Council blo ‘ted Nations. 
public of Korea as member of vit regime in North 
* Soviet Union established native Fore of UN. 
i Orea (September, 1948) 10 ‘ -embe 
Removal of o TON R: Troops from ae troops, Deceme’, 
l. U.S.S.R. announced withdrawal 23 bservers tO verify (UN 
2 1948, but refused to permit UN © pleted June, 1949 ( 
` “iMerican troop withdrawal was com | 


verified), ll 
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HIGH POINTS [ December, 1930 qn’ 
PART 3: UNITED NATIONS TACKLES AGGRESSION IN Kopp. | 
IV. UN SECURITY COUNCIL ACTS TO CRUSH i 


A. Security Council, in emergency session at Lake 
June 25, after U.S. request and appeal of UN Korean Co 
(See I, A, 3) voted to condemn North Korean brea 


Success, Sunda 
b . ’ 
MMission 


i i $ ch of 
(vote: 9 to 0: Soviet Union absent since January boycott; Pas 


slavia abstained) and called for the followin 


L, 
ŽŽ, 


a. 


“Cease Fire”: Immediate cessation of hostilities, 
Immediate withdrawal of North 
parallel, 

Aid by all UN members “in the execution of this resolution 
and to refrain from giving assistance to North Korean 
authorities.” 

(Note: Security Council of 11 nati 
ent members (U.S., Britain, Soviet Union, France, China) 
and 6 non-permanent 2 year members (Cuba, Ecuador 
Egypt, India, Norway, Yugoslavia). Negative vote of per- 
manent member on a substantive matter constitutes a veto: 
abstention is not a veto). 


Korean forces to 38th 


B. Security Council (June 27) endorsed President Truman's de- 
cision to dispatch military aid to South Korea after UN “Cease 


(V 
1 


2. 


Fire” and “Withdraw” orders were ignored by North Korea. 


ote 7-1) 


. U.S. action was taken to enforce June 25 resolution (A, 3, 


above) 


UN members were urged to “FURNISH SUCH ASSIST- 
ANCE TO THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA AS MAY BE 
NECESSARY TO REPEL THE ARMED ATTACK AND 


TO RESTORE INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECUR- 
ITY IN THE AREA.” 


- Note UN Charter Provisions which U.S. and other 58 mem- 


bers are ledged to observe and enforce: 

a. Article 1: ... “to take effective collective measures . - - 
for suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches 
of the peace,” j 

b. Article 42 provides for “such action by air, sea, OF rem 
forces as may be necessary to maintain or restore inter 
national peace and security.” 


: ‘ > t 
- Note: Negative vote was Yugoslavia; India abstained bu 


later approved; Russia was absent until August 1. Fleet 
Formosa: President Truman announced U.S. Seventh i 
would prevent extended hostilities via possible 


inese 
e b ° of 
mmunist invasion of Formosa (Taiwan), refuge ae 
Nationalist Chiang Kai-shek, and prevent Nationalist m 
tions against mainland, 


ar 
Ara U.S. has announced fleet will leave after Korean Y 


AGGRESSION 


ons includes 5 perman. 4 


2. 


p, Soviet Union returned to Security C 
hs 





' Role of India (Sir Benegal Rau on 
Nehru), 


ONFLICT 


orces in Korea are under Unified Co 
basa Douglas MacArthur flew blue and whiney Flag. 
conjunction with flags of participating Nations = 
53 out of 59 member nations approved UN action in Ko 
a. Military, naval or air aid Was given by 14 nations: US 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada Union of South 
Africa, France, Netherlands, Philippines Turk Thai 
land, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Panama. aa se 
b. Other types of assistance to þe given by other members. 
ouncil August 1, 1950, 
Russian delegate, Jacob Malik, returned to serve as President 
in August (ended absence since January, 1950 walk-out after 
UN refusal to seat Chinese Communist in place of National- 
ist). 


. Tactics: To p ropagandize, delay, distort facts and exercise 


veto power (Vetoes: Russia 45, France 2, U.S., Britain, 
China—zero). 
Claimed UN action on Korean conflict since June 25 was 
illegal because: . 
a. Soviet Union was not present (would have vetoed if 
resent). 
b, tion China’s delegate must be replaced by Com- 
munist Chinese representative. 


- Note: Rules of procedure provide that failure to vote in UN 


is considered as ‘‘abstention” and not as negative ae a 
Malik presided throughout August with Nationalis 
present, 


- U.S.S.R. proposed Security Council order: 


a. Immediate “Cease-Fire” in Korea ” e: 
b. Withdrawal of “foreign troops from =? er 
This meant UN troops (including U.S.). y 

eave while North Koreans would mare rth Korea repre- 
c. Admission of Communist China and No 


Korean wat 
sentatives into Security Coumi, (to ena d be ad- 
efore South Korean ambassa s fred June 25 through 


mitted (despite latter's presence 


July 31), ote of 1-8. 
The Russian proposal was defeated ye of Premier 


orean aggression. 
a. Joined in UN condemnation of o_o members of 
b, Proposed committee of 6 sia ending Korean wat. 
Security Council to study M T ize conflict by m 
merican proposal (September) Yrth Korea and FGI in 
embers refraining from aid to ™. despite vote © > 
ing its Spread was vetoed by Russi# 
favor, 13 
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PART 4: SIGNIFICANCE OF UN ACTION IN KOREAN 
V. UN ACTION TO CRUSH AGGRESSION 15 MILESTONR GR 


HIGH POINTS {December 1930 


ROAD TO RULE OF LAW IN THE WORLD, N 


A. North Korean invasion was breach of peace which challen E 
ged 


UN Charter. 
1. Defiance of Security Council “Cease Fire” order 
2. Threatened independence of Korean Republic, 


B. Failure to act would shatter faith in UN as effecti 
world peace, 


June 25, 
UN Protege, 


. APPEASEMENT POLICY MIGHT ENCOURAGE COMMUN 


IST EXPANSION IN OTHER AREAS 


A. President Truman’s Message to Security Council, Tun 
aa a z e 2 3 
1. “The attack upon Korea makes it plain ka all keg 
that Communism has passed beyond the use of subversion to 
conquer independent nations and will now use armed inva- — 


sion and war.” 


B. Possible Danger Areas 


1, WEST GERMANY: fears possible attack by East German 


Communist satellite. (Note West Germany has no atmy 
but U.S., G.B., and France have troops). 


2. YUGOSLAVIA: Kremlin resents Tito’s defiance of Mos- | 


cow policies (Bulgaria, Soviet satellite, borders it.) 

3. GREECE: has fought Communist guerrillas with Truman 
Doctrine Aid (1947). i 

4. TURKEY: receiving U.S. aid since 1947, borders Bulgaria 
and Russia. 

5. IRAN: receives U.S. aid since 1948; rich in oil. i 

6. FRENCH INDO-CHINA: three-year fight with Ho Chi 


Minh’s Communist guerrillas, who may be aided by Chinese 
Communists, 

7. BRITISH MALAY STATES: Chinese Communist guertillas 
engage 90,000 local police and 40,000 British troops: 

8. PHILIPPINES: sabotage by Communists (Hukbalahap 5): 


= ON REASSURES NORTH ATLANTIC PACT MEM 


.  nerjalistic 

A. Proof to our allies U.S. will resist Communist imperialis 
aggression. een 

B. { ' eee Si ae t { ‘ 
Previous policy 1945-50 was criticized as “vacillating e in 


lip-service to th lateral @ 
e UN and reversion to unilater 
world affairs,” = 


ON 
VIIL UNOPPOSED AGGRESSION BREEDS MORE AGGRES 


AND NATIONS 


Ve agency for | 





NFLICT 


WORLD CONFLICT AS EVIDENCED BY FAILURES oF 


anese aggression in Chinese Manchuria : 
i a oa (1937) resulted in mere censure b peo Mith 
l. Strengthened militarism of Japan, ords to Pearl Harbor. 
p, Fascist Italy's invasion of Ethiopia (Abyssinia) in 1935 suc- 
ceeded despite feeble economic sanctions by League. 
C. Hitler’s re-militarization of Rhineland 1936 violated Versailles 
Treaty, menaced France—no action taken. 
p. Munich Agreement (September, 1938) sold ‘Czechoslovakia 
down the river.” 
1. Hitler annexed Sudetenland from Czechoslovakia via ap- 
peasement policy of Great Britain and France, 
2. Note: Soviet Union then demanded action to stop Hitler's 
aggressive moves. l 
3, Hitler (March, 1939) wiped out Czechoslovakia’s inde- 
pendence. ae . 
E. Hitler invaded Poland (September, 1939) after German-Soviet 
Pact. (August, 1939). 


X. RECENT DEVELOPMENTS ARISING FROM CONFLICT 


y ‘ . oa at ing of Man- 
A. Communist China’s complaint against US. Bombing 0 
churian Airfields” was considered by Security Council, September 
12, 1950. a _ 
1. U.S. “Draft Resolution” that Peiping s$ on mi e a 
gated by “on-the-spot” board of inquiry os 
a. U.S. is willing to pay reparations i Talis ste TORE 
2. Soviet veto defeated resolution: are Council. 
ing representatives participate 10 | ession” in Formosa 
B. Communist China alleged U.S. 488 
(Taiwan). Ba 
1. U.S. welcomed Security -partial neutralizing 
2. Austin stressed “action of US. g aai (Nationalists) 
action addressed both to forces ae). ve oat 
and to those on mainland (Comm in full accor 


as therefore 
designed to keep the Peace tt the UN.” (See IV, B 5) 


with the spirit of the 


uncil consideration of charge. 


O REA” 
t BIBLIOGRAPHY USED FOR "WAR “ f State Bulletin, July 


tment © 
31 Korean Situation”—U.9. iai mmand.” Re 
“UN Action in Korea Under. any Government 
ecurity Council by the et 
August 16, 1950 (State Depart 1S 


rts to 
uly yee 
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HIGH POINTS { December, 


“What Does Korean Invasion Mean to U.S. and UN?” 
Meeting of the Air Bulletin, June 27, 1950. 


August 11 and 25. 





July 9, 1950. 


“Problems of Asia”—University of Chicago Round Table J uly 30 


1950. 


f Proceedings of UN Security Council Meetings as reported in New 


York Times June, July, August, September, 1950. 


Abraham Leavitt, editor and author of 
“War in Korea” 


Geraldine Saltzberg, associate 
Eugene Stern, associate 


Benjamin Starr, associate editor and 
chairman of the Committee 


NOT YET 


A man, filling out a job application blank, came to the question: 
Marg YOU EVER BEEN ARRESTED? His answer was, “No. 
€ next question askin “Why” was meant for those who answered 


the first part in the rmative. Nevertheless he answered it with, 
Never got caught.” 


COC 


GREATNESS 


The true measure of the his 
t ; h of 
shadow as he recedes into the pe 3 hidi i 


—American Lutheran. 
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1950) | 
—Town 
Bulletins of Foreign Policy Association June 30, July 14, July 29 | 


“Korea”—University of Chicago Round Table Bulletin July 2,1 950 


“Views of a Divided World”—University of Chicago “RTB” qe 


! ane school administration that at this time the Mayor’s Com- 


=H. 


rea 


? other deep-seated cause for 


en May 17, 1949, the Board of Educatic y 
Wee es which showed that in the academic 8. ea e 
y in Vacancies ‘and 1 excess in the pos! 
Tyee Vocational high schools > V 
ath ‘ition (a total of 71 positions va 
[ini Stassistant examination is the p Pe sted in the posi- 
E Q i high schools. As no vacancies W ; 

| \ Principal, administrative assistan 
om t 


a OO OE I BS MALLS 
for Teachers 


JACOB RUDMAN 
Queens Vocational High School 


fi gratifying to note that the problem of providing a career 


e with adequate promotional Opportunities for civil service 
yees and teachers has so seriously impressed our leaders in 


an 


Tee on Management Survey has begun a general review of ad- 
fjistrative policies and practices in all city departments. The 
imate cost of the survey is expected to be above $2,500,000. 
[he overall survey is headed by Dr. Luther Gulick, president of 
‘Institute of Public Relations. The school phase of the survey 
‘yin the care of Dr. George D. Strayer and Louis E. Yavner. 
\\though the school study will deal with administrative aspects 
Jithe school system including the question of fiscal independence 
‘Jirthe New York City schools, the teaching and supervising staff, 
|). Gulick has indicated, will be excluded for the present from 
futher phase of the committee’s inquiry dealing with the de- 


opment of a career and salary program for about 100,000 city 
wil service) employees.* It is hoped that this paper will be of 


7e concrete, practical value if and when the school study, too, 


‘Sup the question of a career and salary program for about 


1"000 teachers. 


RESENT STATUS. The question of low pay and of apma 
i, salary schedules is, undoubtedly, of prime impo 

ale of our teachers. m 
teacher discoura ement 1S 


i ‘oh schools. 
l Promotional opportunities for teachers in our hig syr 
ation released a lis 
‘oh schools there 


tion O t, 
acancies and 5 excesses 


cant). 
rincipal means of promo- 


+ and teacher-in-charge, 


York World-Telegram and Sun, 17 
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HIGH POINTS (December, 1955 
this tabulation demonstrates that out of a total high schoo} = 
of 10,719 permanent, regular employees,* only 71 positions Were 
available for promotion in the spring of 1949! 

The subject-by-subject tabulation is reproduced below:*s 


Subject Vacancies  Excesses 
Accounting ......sseeeeeeertereeees Pil ns hae 0 n 
Biological Science ......+++++eererees eT ee 0 
English .....sseeseeersererertecees fa a 0 
Health Education ...... es SPET 0 
Health Education ....Women......... ot tee utes 0 
Wik. APE x ca pawe ess waved 2 ahi dR RR tg ae 0 
Mathematics ....c-scccscccesecences a ET O 0 
Modern Languages... fo a ee T 1 
oo AO 6 ane wow e ee 0 
Malë nc nn LARKOSS TORE STOO ORES ames Bs pen ween 0 
Physical Science ....---++-eeeeeeeees ee TER 
Social Studis esseenid un iaai AENA PET PEA 0 
£4 URDWRON RS SEERE OED OE EO is Gane vse wa 
Stenography and Typewriting ......... is ian mao 0 
ACADEMIC HIGH SCHOOLS 
FIRST ASSISTANTS .......-. i Says 72 1 TOTALS 
Subject Vacancies  Excesses 
General Academic Subjects .........-- ee 0 
PEIN FE acces: ssisactsttne ave ernst E Ov aeues wens 1 
Needle Trades .ssac.00a sant anassa (ela EES 1 
Ponor (ae ee a ee ee 1 
SOC SUNOS kisi ncaatcaniinanwaas ee 2 
AMG, Mabini ooo cccaws evere 1. . pcey eared 0 
VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS 
FIRST ASSISTANTS ...........-+-- 5 5 TOTALS 
GRAND TOTAL (Academic and Vocational 
High Schools) .............ccceeeeeees 6 
GRAND TOTAL—Promotional Opportunities 71 
(Total Vacancies minus Total Excesses) . . . . -eee ttet 
* * * 


After we receive our licenses to teach, the next question = 
very well be, “Where do we go from here?” The Po or the 
called for, would be direct and sure, “Not very fat- 





ional high 
*7996 in the academic high schools and 2723 in the VOCA hor 4; 
schools. Source: “Strengthening Democracy,” Volume 2, 
January, 1950, 

**New York Sun, May 17, 1949. 
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| Pn far as the writer can see 





M oT10 NAL OPPORTUNITIES 
fh 


est patt, the teacher who enters the 


System at à 
p her tO the end, on the same level at 21 remains a 


faer 70 as the day he began 
tacit ; i 
"ely, there is always the examination fo 


y many of us manage to break into th 
feachers' rooms are full of graybeards who relate their frustra- 
os and defeats in this ordeal of elimination, some with amuse- 
gnt but most with bitterness and heartache. 


4s for the administrative assistant’s post, this job is a non- 


t first assistant, but 
ese hallowed ranks? 


‘Jonpetitive one; the principal nominates a candidate who is then 


jen a qualifying test by the Board of Examiners. Moreover, 
bre are fewer opportunities for this position (or for annex 
ad) than for first assistant. 

And how do you become a high school principal? Especially, 
fyou have not reached the rank of first assistant?* How many 
tus, finally, will reach this top-of-school pyramid or go beyond 


‘Jb the superintendencies—assistant, associate, and full? 


When the incentive to advance is lacking because the oppor- 
mity does not exist, then one important stimulus 1s missing in 
te daily work. Private industry and even government service 
uve long recognized this fact. Each of these has in turn pro- 
ded abundant opportunities to advance, from the bottom to i 
% in a much more regular and consistent way and in a mu 
p course of time than has the school system. mina 
, vur problem ic to arouse our teachers to & n 
thir work by prea oe an added dignity through ag = 
“Yon of abundant and varied opportunity to advance " solve 
Fofession, While, admittedly, this is not the g aa 

„ morale problem” (the elements pi a ke components), 
wes inistration are at least equally spe e plan to uplift 
hy COnstitutes a real start in any LE oduct 

“T morale and to upgrade teacher-pup! P n 
stions set rO 
ROMOTIONAL CATEGORIES The web iei and voca- 


i 7 Is, 
nal * directed primarily at the high poe 1 these should be 


: irectly from the 
Vocati PR till come di istant’s 
tg “ational high school principa i io a hold the first assis 
s gctdemic high school, princip 
"x lower-school principalship. 
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___________HIGH POINTS [December, 19, 


equally applicable or adaptable to the junior high and ele o] 
schools. p 
The list of additional promotional opportunities that follow. : 
not an exhaustive one; it is not meant to be. wes 
1. SENIOR TEACHER. The first great change must tak 
i lassification of teachers. P i < place 
in our classifica ach romotional Opportunity m 
be provided for teachers inside as well as outside the class S 
Teachers must be given the chance to advance as teachers Mest 
teachers must not be pulled out of their classrooms and forced $ 
compete for a position in an administrative capacity in order ‘ 
improve their situation. The master in the classroom ma it 
out to be a dud in an office. Or worse still, his great talent the 
classroom may be irrevocably removed from his students. 

Just as there are in our school system assistant superintendents, 
associate superintendents, and a superintendent of schools; just as 
there are assistants-to-principal, junior principals, and principals; 
just as there are in our colleges, instructors, assistant professors, 
associate professors, and (full) professors, so there should be a 
gradation of teachers. 

Just as the beginning or first-year high school teacher is paid 
$2,500 a year, while the teacher in his sixteenth year of service is 
paid $5,650, so there should be a differentiation between the two 
in prestige, function, and opportunity. 

It is manifest that the first-year or fifth-year teacher is not the 
equal of the twelfth-year or sixteenth-year teacher in skill or €x- 
perience. This difference must be recognized and rewarded where- 
ever possible not by salary differential alone but by increas 
dignity, prestige, and function. 

Thus it is suggested that teachers be classified in tw° laces 
groups: teachers (1-9 years of equated service) and senior teachers 
( 10 years of equated service and thereafter). Whenever P = 
tional opportunities of a part-time or a full-time nature Se 
discussed hereafter) arise, the senior teacher should be ct? will 
and preferred for his experience. But competence and ability * 
of course, continue to be concomitant bases for qualification: 

The Senior teacher, too, should be associated at every oF of 
tunity in the supervisory, guidance, and organizationé 
the school. iven 

Longevity base pay—as in the armed forces—should bee 
20 





oTIONAL UPPUM UNILILS 
centages to teachers wh 
greasing Pet : Gioja 
jin fve, thirty, and thirty-five years o 
ce service must never cease to b 


= 
© 


have completed twenty, 
f service. Faithful and 
e acknowledged and re- 


Ss 


arded. 
; ASSISTANT CHAIRMAN. The lists promulgated for first- 


DP et (chairman of department) are all too small, A typical 


„issued after the severest kind of examination by the Board of 
yminers—may contain two to six names, not even barely suffi 
at to fill all existing vacancies, without properly turning to 
bought of future ones. As a result, departments are often ad- 
nistered for long periods of time by “acting chairmen,” emer- 

cy selections of the principal, to fill the first assistant’s place 
til one is appointed. As the acting chairman is usually without 


> 


‘ul authority, often without tested experience, and always im- 


manent, an interregnum occurs in that department and school, 


Titich may last for years, to the detriment of all concerned. 


‘mall lists result in discouragement and despair for a large 
umber of capable teachers, doomed to failure in advance because 
flack of opportunity. The first-assistant test is the chief artery 
it advancement of the high school staff. Since there are so very 
kw vacancies in the position (as we have already pointed out), 


necessity lists will be small. The result: frustration and bitter 


kfeat, loss of incentive and interest, cynical resignation and ‘ad- 
d striving as little 


tment” to playing out the string, giving an 
8 possible, i 


istant 
, Then, too, under our present system, wien BS ir fin that 
"a the list” and finally is appoin —"* ome no train- 
tic vs in “cold” to his new postion e spsition at the present 


fê" provided (outside of courses) jaata Poin the ropes. His 


h ` The first assistant may take ye 

Petience is always a serious fac api 

ae pell-mell into the problems © yond 

i ‘re often wasted in foundering a anih better would the 
aty experi he 100. 

Titem e that provid k papel and steady store of 


tor to conten 


rtant 
iy, fitted by experience, for SF F egitim ately the number 
if, Our problem then is to P he same to provide 
Portunities in this field and ĉ 2) 
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E o. 
| of trained specialists who are immediately available to tal: 
over the first assistant’s duties. > 

To bring about this desirable end, it is recommended that a new 

position be established—that of assistant chairman. An assistant 
chairman should be appointed in every high school department 
where there are thirteen or more teachers (and particularly whe, 
there is more than one school session). Assistant chairmen will 
come directly from the lists for first assistant. They should be 
compensated while so serving, it is logical to state, at a rate half. 
way between the maximum of the senior teacher and that of the 
first assistant. 

The need for such additional supervisory personnel is especially 
indicated in large schools where some departments number twenty 
or more teachers! It is also indicated in many vocational high 
schools where, e.g., the first assistant in academic subjects, who 
supervises English and social studies, has a heavy personnel load 
as well as two broad subject fields to administer, and where, e.g., 
the first assistant in shop subjects has an even larger personnel 
to supervise in addition to a bewildering diversity of shops. 

Not only will more adequate supervisory assistance be provided 
in this way but there will be increased opportunity to reward the 
promotional aspirations of many more competent, deserving 
teachers. 

The necessity for a long waiting period between placement and 
appointment as a first assistant will be done away with since ap- 
pointment in many cases should be quickly offered in the rank 0 
assistant chairman. 

A reservoir of trained and experienced supervisors will thus be 
made immediately available for appointment as first assistant 
when such vacancy occurs. 

This is the general way in which this plan will take form: 
There will be one list for the positions of first assistant 40 
assistant chairman (all requirements—educational, profession? 
experience, and examination—will be, of course, identic 
both positions). Those on the top of the list will be appo™ 
order to first assistant vacancies, The remaining names, 1 # 


ql fot 
ted 1 
ee- 


: ' . se 4 
able, will be certified to assistant chairman vacancies aS the e 


available or occur. When a vacancy opens for first assistant, ain 
next in sequence on the list (who probably has already bee? : st) 
ing the wisdom of experience in an assistant chairman $ j 
22 
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MOTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES — — 


11 be elevated to the first assistant position. (The acceptance or 
non-acceptance of the assistant chairman’s position is in no 
A of course, to prejudice appointment to the first assistant 


t. 
Pat only are the practical advantages already alluded to, easily 
yernible in this plan, but even precedent sanctions it. For, in 
pe elementary schools, assistants-to-principal and junior princi- 
shave regularly been appointed from the principal's list until 
ey were reached for appointment as principal. 


; COORDINATORS OF SUBJECT AREAS (DIVISIONAL). 
for some time the Vocational High School Division has assigned 
eachers to division headquarters as supervisors or coordinators 
f English, social studies, related technical subjects, shop, and 
nidance. The idea has been a progressive one: the need for the 
meral coordination of instruction, the provision of materials, 
Jad the pooling and sharing of the best thinking in each one of 
àse fields on a division basis is readily apparent. 

Up to the present time, because of the fact that first assistants 
wwe but recently been appointed to the vocational high schools, 
ise supervisors or coordinators have been teachers-assigned.* 

Now that first assistants are serving in all of the vocational 
lish schools and in almost every subject field, it is quite patent 
tut it would be embarrassing to continue to have a teacher as- 
imed as a supervisor in charge of first assistants. This will 
tobably be remedied soon, but the Vocational Division has rightly 
cognized the propriety and the benefit of having subject-area 
Npervisors (or coordinators). lee F 

In this respect the Academic High School Division has lagge 
x behind and remained woefully undermanned at the top os 

sides the associate superintendent in charge, there are ony 


i d coordi- 
ĉe assistant superintendents to oversee, supervise, an 
u : Is cover the length 
te the fifty-four high schools!** These schoo aerar k F 


d breadth of our giant city and encompass 4 M 
and activities. 
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tay ept for shop subjects, 


tg pery isors. . ent 
ip There are, too, directors of speech improvem 


where first assistants have been serving @s 
, guidance, and for- 
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It is recommended that the Academic Division follow t 

of the Vocational Division and establish the position of 
subject area. 

e paon of subject-area coordinator should 
both the Academic and Vocational Divisions—by first 
a rotating basis of two years, without extension. Selec 
be made biennially by the division heads from lists submitted by 
the subject-area associations. In this way we will have as co. 
ordinators the leaders in the field who, we can expect, will not 
only be most cognizant of the needs of their areas þ 
alert to the currents of opinion and expression as well. 

While serving as coordinator, the first assistant should receive a 
salary midway between his maximum and that of the high school 
principal; i.e., about $10,000 a year. 


he lead 
Coord}. 


be filled—j, 
assistants on 
tions should 


4. CAREER EXAMINING DIVISION. The Board of Fx- 
aminers delegates much, if not most, of the actual work of testin 
to so-called assistant examiners, who are usually licensed first 
assistants working either for nothing (e.g., administering and re- 
porting on class teaching tests) or for the pittance of two dollars 
per hour (e.g., marking written papers). 

So great is their work and so varied the scope that the ex- 
aminers need a permanent, expert staff to assist them. (Such a 
Staff, in addition, could carry on in a continuous form the re- 
search work that appears to be so necessarily part and parcel of 
the examining function.) The examiners admittedly cannot do 
the work alone although (outside of provision for clerical help) 
that appears to have been the Original intent of the law in es- 
tablishing a board of seven—now eight—examiners. 

It is therefore proposed that a real career service be set up for 
the teacher-examining division. For each examiner, there shou! 
be one chief assistant called an associate examiner, seven pi 
tant examiners, and seven junior examiners, to be paid respective Y 
at the rates of a high school principal, a junior high school pe 
cipal, and an elementary school principal.. This would prov! i 
for 120 high-caliber and important posts. (Additional categorie 
at lower levels could be created as needed. all 

ese promotional opportunities would be open at first to rt- 
senior teachers, including licensed assistant chairmen of dep4 


ments and licensed first assistants, Then step-by-step gradatio® 
24 


ut Extremely 


| vould be provided for promotion to e 


„sistant and the associate grades woul 


| pe established for this i 
| blood would be instilled and infused, with teachers who have been 


proMOTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

eee 
xaminer: the junior ex- 
petitive examination: the 


) yE d become promotional ex- 
yninations after an initial Open examination; the examiner post 


would become a promotional one, Open only to those in the as- 
stant and associate grades, 


In this way an order] 


miner post would remain an open com 


y and planned career development would 
Important arm of our school system. Fresh 


in recent and direct contact with the classroom now writing the 


| prescription for the personnel requirements and standards of our 
| schools. 


| i. VICE PRINCIPAL. The top organization of the modern 


| high school in New York City is archaic and undermanned, par- 
| ticularly the principal’s office. Even the high school principal 


needs more assistance than the provision of one or two adminis- 
tative assistants and half a dozen chairmen (or first assistants) 
f he is to do at all well his tremendous job of administering, 


| Upervising, coordinating, integrating, and leading. For every 


= rw P- 







| high school of 2500 or more population, a second in command, a 
| Vice principal, should be added to serve as the principal's deputy, 


but more particularly to be in charge of personnel, supervision of 


| ‘nstruction (including chairmen), curriculum, technics of instruc- 


tion, research, coordination of departments, and audio-visual edu- 


| the princi- 
| “ation, His salary should be about $1,000 less than the prin 
| Pal’s and he should be selected in open, competitive examination 


: istant 
tom the ranks of senior teachers, first assistants, and assist 
chairmen, * 


$L CURRICULUM SPECIALIST. For each subject nae 
Should be a curriculum specialist to collate = Per the direct 
of instruction, including lesson plans. Wor 8 seals hal 
Upervision of the vice principal, the Pack sd socal about 
© drawn only from the teaching staff. He Th sition should 
$500 above the maximum teaching sake ch a the various 
` fotated each year among the senior teache 
‘partments, 


i assistants and assistant 
ated and appointed as in the case of first 
men described in 2. 
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5.2. AUDIO-VISUAL ASSISTANTS. There should be a full. 
time assistant in charge of audio-visual materials and instruction 
responsible to the vice principal. Drawn from the senior teachers, 
he should serve for a period of one year and then return to his 
department. The audio-visual assistant should receive about $500 
above the maximum teaching salary while so serving. 


The advantages of rotating the positions of curriculum special- 
ist and audio-visual assistant are clear: teachers could be returned 
to their departments and teaching duties with the highly formed 
skills and technics necessary to the well-rounded teacher. 


6. ASSOCIATE PRINCIPAL (Student Life). The areas of 
discipline, attendance, guidance, co- and extra-curricular activities, 
athletics, public relations, parent-teacher relations, alumni affairs, 
intercultural development, the G.O., placement, and school as- 
semblies require a full-fledged specialist in the person of an asso- 
ciate principal, who, endowed with the necessary authority, can 
devote all his energies to these important phases of school life. 
The associate principal should receive about $500 less than the 
vice principal and should be selected through open, competitive 


examination from the ranks of senior teachers, first assistants, and 
assistant chairmen.* 


6.1. DEAN OF BOYS; DEAN OF GIRLS. These must be 
made full-time, specialized positions for never was the need 
greater than it is today to maintain good discipline in our schools. 

In some schools the position of dean of boys or dean of girls 
exists on a part-time basis, with selected teachers serving in this 
position on an allowance of one, two, or three periods. 


In others, this function is usually absorbed in a guidance office, 
where there may be someone serving on an educational and voca- 
tional guidance license (also placement assistant license), Of 
where, again, a teacher has been assigned on a part-time basis with 
an allowance of one, two, or three periods. 


edie ne ea to discipline problems also vary from 


Most often the methods are scattered and dif- 

fuse. There are usually several, often uncoordinated, agents 1° 

*Listed and appointed as in the case of first assistants and assistant 
en described in 2, | 
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ool concerned with this problem, e.g. the principal, ad- 
P acative assistants, first assistants (chairmen), guidance coun- 
part-time deans, attendance coordinators, grade advisers, 
ph ersonnel detailed to “cutting” and lateness for a period or 
‘day. But rarely do we find a full-time specialist in the form 
j3 jean of boys or girls in complete responsibility for the co- 
tjon of this important area of school training. 
ca that colleges and universities pay high salaries to “deans 
oat “deans of administration,” “academic deans,” and the 
: - nashamed confirmation that the maintenance of discipline 
— adults engaged in higher education constitutes a 
ae allenge. , 
_ he = an additional dean of boys (dean of girls) 
jed vice-dean for an additional thousand students of e an 
9500: and an additional dean of boys (dean of girls) 
hove 7 e housand students of 
led associate dean for an additional thou E girls) called 
her sex; and additional deans of boys TE O se Aa a 
sistant deans for each additional thousand students “ E "ha fe 
ranks. 
Deans should come only from the teaching n pie 
‘|prtance.of this principle has never been eae renee À 
Jian for this position. Serving under the os vo aay shone te 
|rincipal (student life), the dean should are above; the asso- 
uximum teaching salary; the vice-dean oe $500 above the 
‘Vite dean $750 above, and the assistant deans 
wximum teaching salary. 


Ee Oe 
39 
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—While such @ 
|. COORDINATOR OF ATTENDANCE a full-time basis, 


S hT ols on 
[sition has been authorized in some scho on ought not to be 


iti 
¢ practice should be extended. The pos! diate supervision © 


| imme 
{‘onomous but should come uneer a4 f the associate p 


[Een and the general supervision © tion 
“udent lif m this position, ¥ 

į Maly ai teachers should be eligible over the m na 
ight carry an extra stipend of abou 


þe rotate 
‘ching salary. The position $ oul than 


. œ e 
‘is, with no teacher eligible to serv 
‘ton in any school. + rough OPE p 
| pt is recommended that they bera in the case of 
| ination and that they be appo 


incip 


which 


on 
two years in the 


“sistant chairmen descri 
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6.3. GUIDANCE COUNSELORS AND GRADE ADVISERS 
Guidance counselors and “grade” (educational) advisers should 
be chosen from the ranks of senior teachers on a full-time basis 
There is no better equipped counselor or adviser than the experi- 
enced teacher. The positions should be rotated on a biennial 
basis with an extra stipend of about $500 above maximum teach. 
ing salary attaching thereto. 

There should be at least one guidance counselor and one educa- 
tional adviser for each term of school. 


6.4. CHIEF OF GUIDANCE AND ADVISEMENT. A perma- 
nent, full-time head of the guidance and advisement service 
should direct and coordinate this work. Working in close relation 
to the deans and under the general supervision of the associate 
principal (student life), the chief of guidance should be selected 
through competitive examination from the ranks of senior teach- 


ers, His salary should be about $1,250 above the maximum teach- 
ing salary. 


6.5. DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF STUDENT LIFE. A 
new department, with its own permanent director, under the gen- 
eral supervision of the associate principal (student life), should be 
formed in each high school, to include such areas as athletics, 
extra- and co-curricular activities, public relations, parent-teacher 
relations, intercultural relations, the G.O., the alumni, school as- 
semblies. These activities are too broadly significant. in social 
meanings to be treated in the second-hand manner that they are 
now receiving. 

; The director of the department of student life should be se- 
ected through competitive examination from the ranks of senior 


teachers. He should receive a salary a i bove 
i roximately $1,250 abo 
the maximum teaching salary. _ vs 


7. ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL (School Administration). The 
administrative assistant in the high schools today is neither fish 
Ta fowl. He may have to serve as a sort of glorified chief clerx, 

sciplinarian, even guidance director—or any combination O 


abo i i ai 
ve. Sometimes he may be even a supervisor of sorts. His pos! 


tion is anomalous. 


It is unmistakable that he is not a policy maker. Nor, certain ly, 
28 


tion O 


i yisdiction Over S 


gione 
vite strength 


ening of the position is ne 
f the duties for which the 
1. The ‘ob is essentially administr 
a he high school. The administrative assista 
‘io be the principal's chief aide in school a 
fhe should have the authority and prestige that go with 
n. The position should be retitled "Assis- 
‘principal (School Administration) -He should properly 
chool organization and administration; the 


ie a 


Needed. Or rather 
position was Originally 
ative, 1.e., the adminis- 
nt was sup- 
dministration, 


r and the clerical staff; school supplies, equipment, books, 
iqaterials; and the custodial staff. He should receive about 


less than the 


associate principal ( 


student life). The posi- 


\thould be an open competitive one.* 


| THE REGISTRAR. It is amazing that in the high school, 
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\" usually serve for a period a day 10 
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two, or three perio 


| $ TE ever 2 
Ñ Cllege—with half the record-keeping va godai 


duling, teachers are €78 


hose chairman 1$ 
ds. The others OP”... 


tuch multitudinous clerical work involving admissions, trans- 
s discharges, transcripts, attendance-checking, age reports, 
yess reports, record-keeping, 
‘sudents), and examination s 
‘ute provision for the coordin 
E Clerks do the ordinary recor i 
fate and difficult tasks requiring school “savvy, ©8» 
("8 and examination sche 
and temporarily relieved from classes Of 
eis a program committee, W 


program-making (of teachers 
cheduling, there should be no 
ation and integration of this 
d work, while for the highly 


program- 
drafted “ad 


other duties. Usu- 
: given an 
the com- 
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dminis- 
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Where there is an afternoon session or where the schoo] 
lation is over 2500, there should be an assistant registrar 
should receive about $750 less than the registrar. He too she ni 
come from the teaching ranks and be selected through an O aa 
competitive examination.* Pen, 

* * x 
INCENTIVE IN OPPORTUNITY. Literally hundreds of new 
positions are opened up here in the suggestions made above. These 
promotional opportunities are all necessary, feasible, and prac- 
ticable. They will entail no cataclysm or convulsion in school 
organization or administration. 

These new positions should serve to coordinate existing prac- 
tices and to replenish inadequacies in our school system. They 
should give new fiber and substance to the proper performance of 
our duties and responsibilities in the high schools. 

Above all, by inspiring our teachers to higher and higher goals 
of possible opportunity, the suggestions made here should result 
in a better product from teacher and student. 





*Listed and sepa! as in the case of first assistants and assistant 
chairmen described in 2 
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Sign. in a public library, reported by The Retail Bookseller: 
“Only low talk permitted.”” pene Ei Smaa or 


UNIVERSITY DAZE 

© 1 don’t say that I want to shake off the dust of my university from 
_ My shoes, but I do want to get some of it out of my eyes. 
eh Samuel Butler. 


| College telling the class one of his 


| serving the school system, Dr. Brig 


| to Can accrue to them in school. Crises li 





What Accolade for the 
Master Teacher? 


ANNE L. HARRIS 
Thomas Jefferson High School 


Į remember Professor Thomas H. Briggs in a course at Teachers 


quiet little jokes to illuminate 
tory concerned a school super- 
ome to visit. Desirous of ob- 


, point he wanted to make. This s 
intendent whom Dr. Briggs had c 


8S expressed regret that travel 


schedules had brought him to the town on Sunday. The super- 


| intendent assured the visitor that his mission could be accom- 


lished without delay. “You see,” he said, “I have the keys to the 
entire school plant with me.” , 

I remember, too, that the laughter in response to this story was 
far from universal, and that several members of the class were 
lightly discomfited when the seemingly obvious was elucidated. 

Not every one in that room, and there were several would-be 

idministrators in the group, realized that buildings don’t make a 


school system, that curricula don’t, that administrators and super- 


visors don’t, that books and apparatus don’t, and that only in the 


|quality of the relationship between teachers and pupils does the 
| greatness of a school system lie. A log is just a log, unless it is 
| occupied by that unbeatable twosome which has become for us 
{almost symbolic of the learning process. 


Of course, I do not mean to say that our school system does not 


; tke teachers into account. That they are the be-all and the end- 


ill is taken for granted. And perhaps the fact that their indis- 


‘| Pensability is taken for granted will bear a little scrutiny, es- 
| Pecially ~ i. we examine it in the light of such related sg 
| Steacher growth in the job, incentive for increasingly and co 


“nuously excellent performance, personal satisfaction, and 1 


“tollary, buoyant morale. 


[Merd FOR MORE RECOGNITION. These are the times to 


E of i ion or the 
about morale, not because it is either the intentio 


ispute 
aay, $ : current salary dispute, 
‘vince of this article to enter into the e is low, instruction 1s 


idversely affected and the pupils are api the present one a 
e painfully eviden 
int up this tragic sequence an ii $1 
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the deterioration in schools where teachers are unhappy and de. 
jected. Furthermore, salary questions are not the only ones which 
boost or depress teacher morale. l | 

Our school system, founded as it is on the merit system of job- 
getting and job-keeping, offers its teachers perhaps the greatest 
of man-made boons, security. This the teacher achieves rather 
eatly in his career, after the substituting and probationary periods 
are past; he accepts it as a concomitant of his job, as indeed it 
should be, and then he addresses himself to the challenge of the 
next several years: professional success, recognized in part by the 
salary increments and in other part by his colleagues and super- 
visors in an enhanced professional reputation. He has become a 
“good teacher.” This means that he demonstrates scholarship, 
masters classroom techniques, interests and inspires his pupils, 
enters into their lives generously and significantly, and sets an ex- 
ample as a fine human being. 

To the extent that he achieves success in these areas do the 
teacher's services yield the best value to the school system. Some 
teachers achieve a greater success than others do, because of na- 

à tive endowment, energy, social consciousness, and sheer will to do. 
. It is these teachers who are not always particularly identified, not 
_ especially acknowledged or rewarded, not completely fulfilled by 
_ our blanket recognition of their merit. They are lost in the shuffle 


_ with a non-committal “Satisfactory” to describe their work. They 
_ deserve a more discerning evaluation. 





NEW PROMOTIONAL STEP. There are, of course, promo- 
tional opportunities which lead on to supervisory and adminis- 
trative posts. But these are, especially in the high schools, very 
limited in number on the one hand, and on the other not neces- 
_ sarily the answer for every teacher who seeks recognition and ful- 
fillment. Not everyone regards “getting out of the classroom 
as the best thing that can happen to him. Not everyone's pro- 
fessional needs are met by supervisory responsibility and the 
handling of administrative detail. And when, moreover, a supë- 
lor teacher's great strength, his real metier, is in the classroom, 
Seems strange that his recognition and reward should lie in his 
ing taken out of it. There is no lack of awareness here of the 
cessity for, the value of, and the interest inherent in the supe 
s and administrator's tasks. They are integral to the schoo! $ 













N t would increase the esteem in 
sa QOS 


ASTER 4 eee 


tioning. But when a fine teacher 
pt to supervise, seeks promotion to s 
gly way in which he can gain the re 
" when he either gets it and is larg 
ils to get it and is in many cases los 
„m our attention to what can be do 


at system to identify extraordinary ability and accomplishment, 
ward it, and so salvage it in the best interests of education. To 
Jose who feel that virtue is its own reward, one may say that 
deed it is, and no approbation from without is needed to justify 
y reinforce it. Yet we are committed to a way of life which 
jarges our society and particularly the segment of it which is 
x educational system, with helping each individual to grow into 
x fullest measure of his powers. Any system so dedicated must, 
in, recognize and reward its best workers. One way to do this 
sto open up further promotional opportunities for unusually en- 
wed, competent, and energetic teachers by setting up a category 
wwn as “master teacher.” This would carry with it a salary 
ie beyond the regular maximum and would include duties which 


uch a post because it is the 
Cognition which is his due 
ely lost to the classroom, or 
t to himself, then we should 
ne within the framework of 


now performed by teachers out of sincere professional com- 


lion, in response to administrative requests or exhortations, or 
pradically when teachers are temporarily inspired by a course or 
Rhos of promotion. These duties might include curriculum te- 
sion and coordination, demonstration lessons, unhurried and 
teful training of pupil teachers, preparation of educational ma- 






“al, testing and measurement, and the conducting of experi- 


‘nts, 


4 UVANTAGES. The creation of such a job status would have 


y advantages: 


+ | It would help to insure a more thorough execution of the 


uties listed above. The master teacher could “ey? soles 
‘Mle assistance to the principal or first assistant in 


i 1 of instruction. 
tough on projects designed to raise re aching is held, i 


‘ ies to 
© who do it exceptionally well are given opportunities 


te their powers and inspire others. imentation 
` The pupil would benefit from intelligent experime® 


Creative teaching. refull 
4, cung , ore carefully 
e training of the pupil teacher could be m i 


who does not necessarily 
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carried out. At present there is insufficient Opportunity for 
pupil teacher to be properly supervised and Practically no o 
portunity for follow-up of his development. a 
5. A teacher's achievement of this status would be a satisfa 
tion to him and his morale would consequently improve, A 
6. Young teachers would benefit, both from watching such a 
teacher work and from the incentive to achievement thus held 
out to them. (A young teacher's great need is to observe his 
colleagues in the classroom, a need seldom met.) 

7. Supervisors could encourage, direct, and evaluate the work 


of such a teacher without the fear of lionizing or exploiting 
him 


8. This position would be no dead-end in itself, for further 
advancement would be possible. 


9. A master teacher could do enormous good in demonstrating 


by the very nature of his assignment that teacher and super- 


visor are on the same side of the fence. 


10. The profession as a whole would benefit since this would 
be one way to combat inertia and stagnation. 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR STUDY. It is understood that a 
good deal of careful study must precede the creation of such a 


Category for teachers. It is conceivable that a short-sighted view 


may result in the fear that such a plan might be difficult to ad- 


minister; or that it might assail the principle of equality among 
teachers, Such fears can be easily allayed when the implementa- 
tion of the plan is based upon merit and merit alone as determine 
by a fair and just system of measurement yet to be devised. It 
must be made clear that this plan does not interfere with present 
access to the maximum. Rather does it create an additional an 
f a promotional nature. When it is recognize 
served by the recognition of competence 4 oe 
minimum requirements of the job better than £ 
face the incontrovertible fact that teaching ability 
derstood to be entirely democratic an c- 
ety to apply this realization to the admin 
It may be worthwhile to reflect O09 ‘ity 
negation of teaching interest and abi 


7 


i ASTER TEACHER 


„duced by the absence of professional 

ical problems which must be solved are 
1, What should be the 
tion “master teacher” ? 
2. Should it be a license or an appointment made in individual 
schools ? i 


3, Should the teacher hold the 
be renewable? 
4, Who should define the master teacher’s duties? 


5. Would a teacher apply for the designation or be selected to 
qualify for it? 


Opportunity. Some prac- 


specific requirements for the designa- 


post permanently or should it 


| 6. How many such teachers should there be? 


Inevitable philosophical questions arise: 
1. Would the creation of such a position tend to relieve other 


| teachers of a feeling of responsibility in the areas mentioned? 


2. Would it make for a wholesome desire to improve or would 

it create unwholesome rivalries? 

3“ Would it furnish incentive for better work? amid 

Surely these questions can be answered by the combined in- 
tlligence of those whose task it is to ameliorate personnel rela- 


\tions and maintain staff morale, and by teachers whose extra- 
[ordinarily inspirational and devoted work has yet to be materially 
\tecopnized. Let us be as quick to identify professional excellence 
{3 we are to deplore inadequacies, and let us cherish it when we 
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Does Brooklynese Belong to Brooklyn? 


HARRY R. LEVINE 
J. H. S. 171, Brooklyn 


To the oft-repeated question “Where is the best American 
English spoken?” the eminent philologist, Jesperson, gave this 
answer, “The best American English is spoken in America.” He 
then added: “The best British English is spoken in Britain, the 
best Danish is spoken in Denmark.” While, at present, students 
of language follow Jesperson’s intelligent dictum in attacking 
this question, they are, nevertheless, rarely at a loss for a decision 
as to where the worst English is spoken.. The award is given to 
New York City, first honors generally going to Brooklyn. 

The opprobrium that has attached itself to Brooklyn speech is 
by many people keenly felt and bitterly resented. Outside of the 

Bible, history records no instance of manslaughter because of mis- 
pronunciation; yet recently, in Germany, a young woman on trial 
for the murder of her husband, broke up the trial by shrieking, 
“Hang me!” after a reference was made to her Brooklyn accent. 
According to the article: “Such was her nature,” Professor Kleist 
(a German psychiatrist) said, “that she became enraged when 
the host at the party . . . teased her about her Brooklyn accent. As 
far as I am informed, this is the dialect of the common people,” 
Professor Kleist said. “Since this revealed somewhat (her) com- 
mon origin, she felt insulted!”* We must realize that this out- 
burst was the culmination of a series of screams and protests at 
the evidence of a psychiatrist, and that the woman was seriously 
affected by the nervous tension of the trial. Yet that she felt the 
aspersion to be degrading is too obvious to need elaboration. 
The acceptance of the canard about Brooklynese is so general 
now as to be part of the linguistic mores of our day. To ascertain 
when it was first suggested, although fascinating, is not within the 
_ scope of this paper. Yet it may be worth-while to trace its growth 
r inour day. 
© Thus, C. A. Lloyd in 1936, in a scholarly and well-written 












4 book We Who Speak English gives to Brooklyn the credit for 
being the discoverer and sole user of the pronunciation /awr, Saw, 
dra wring, idear, for law, saw, drawing, idea. About four years 
atter the publication of his book the Herald-Tribune seemingly 
reinforced this viewpoint. In an editorial titled “Dr. Lieberman $ 
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gave Crusade” the Herald-Tribune discussed the speech of New 


york City and, while citing some ackn £ N 
entioned others, such as Jawr, jawr, for in a Sye 
yere dominantly of Brooklyn and Staten Island origin + it felt 


hich may really be the speech of all sections o 
‘they depict New Yorkers in the Successful attempt to insert “r” 


awords such as July and August (Jerl i 
y and Aurgurst 
n excuse themselves for eating “ersters” during ris a 
That I have cited only these instances of head shakings and 
eprecating tsk-tsk-tsks should naturally not be taken to imply 


hat only these authorities are concerned. The field of New York 


üy language is wide, and as the Herald-Tribune says in the 
ame editorial, “many misconceptions exist regarding it.” 

Radio programs of high caliber and television programs of 
wer quality frequently refer to similar mispronunciations and 
ughingly attribute them to Brooklyn. Even programs which 
uke no claim to intellectual eminence, being satisfied to see 
thich joke can register higher on the laugh meter, have identical 
‘yejudices and misinformation regarding New York City speech. 


ROOKLYNESE IN NEW ENGLAND. Recognized authoti- 


its in the field of speech, however, are inclined to be more con- 


tvative and more precise in their judgments. Professor Krapp,** 


r example, in discussing the speech of New England, recognizes 
itrong tendency to add an “r” at the e 


nds of words after vowels, 


ynstressed syllables, and after “aw” diet eo oe 
War (idea), Noar (Noah). et illiterate or dialect 
| , but one often hears idear, winder, Hanner, p Select 1 veh 
gland, in the speech of cultivated persons. In dia J ae as 

"is often inserted before a consonant after the as Mi He 
Ñ chalk, dog pronounced chawrk, dawrg. ain 

Krapp does not recommend these localisms y iet may 

Numerous examples of this same speech ten 
=< 


| 1 editorial, Herald-Tribune, September P + pan 
hiy app, Pronunciation of Standard English 3 
“tSity Press, P, 117—Section 305 m 


1919. Oxford 
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found in the writings of New Englanders. From Lowell's The 
Bigelow Papers we quote one example: 

A mournful providence fashioned us holler 

On purpose that we might our principles swaller. 
From “The Courtin” we quote: 

Zekle crep’ up unbeknown 

An’ peeked in through the winder, 

Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill 

ith no one nigh to hinder. 
From John Townsend Trowbridge’s “Darius Green and His Fly- 
ing Machine” we quote another example of a New England writer 
writing about Yankees: 

Jest fold our hands an’ see the swaller 

An’ blackbird an’ catbird beat us holler. 

A more scientific authority than these writers, however, is the 
dictionary. In the introduction to Webster’s “Unabridged” under 
“r,” there is a somewhat detailed treatment of this phenomenon 
known as intrusive “r.” Webster cites such mispronunciations as 


ptazzer and idear, and credits them to Eastern America and parts 
of England. 


BROOKLYNESE IN ENGLAND.  Pseudo-intellectuals, and 
screen and radio actors who feel that they have identified them- 
selves with Oxonians when they include eyether as part of their 
otherwise humdrum speech pattern, are generally among those 
who condescendingly mimic these allegedly Brooklyn cockney- 
isms. How horrified they would be to learn that in England it- 
self, their adopted home, educated speakers are guilty of the 
same barbarisms. Only it is not considered bad form in England! 

Thus Daniel Jones, the eminent British phonetician, in his 
Pronunciation of English, Cambridge University Press, 1924, says, 
, Many speakers, including educated speakers, insert a consonantal 
r sound in such phrases as the idea of it (the idear of it), the 
India office (the Indiar office) where there is no ‘r’ in the spell- 


ing, so as to avoid the succession of vowels. In London this t 1$ 


$ 
A 





also used after stressed vowels, e.g., the law of England, sawing 


and even in swallowing (the l wring, an 
fa en in, swallowing (ibe lawr of England, sawring 


le 
A 





P x mr 


i _ BROOKLYNESE AT LARGE. A careful consideration of this 


t 
Ma 
X i Jones, Pronunciation of English, 


P DS ieee a 
spronunciation would no doubt convince 
¢ om der use oe been supposed. The ohn: vale 
ip often yaller) and the famous cartoon and tobacco slogan 
i , Feller N eeds a Friend are instances of national wae in 
: country. 
ugh we may appear here as a paladin of N 

M E ally Brooklyn, we should be both deaf ply ma! 
“pli d that New Yorkers are not guilty of this error. But 
ar opinion, their guilt, indicating their surrender to a natural 
gage trend, is certainly venial, and not at all restricted to one 


~ example, to bridge the hiatus between two succeeding 


dls in the word drawing, many literate people all over the 


ijish-speaking world feel the need of a glide consonant, in 
case “r.” It is understandable that literate people have been 
tained by tradition and usage from surrendering to this ten- 


ny as easily as illiterates. 


foth Webster and Jones* adduce as an additional reason for 


insive “r” the confusion in the mind and ear of the untrained 
tner, between such accepted pronunciations as the dreamer 
: j id it. The care- 
wes and to him the analogous one the iaear of it. * 

Sspeaker identifies the final vowel in dreamer and jdea as being 


E and consequently treats them alike in phrases such as those 
ti 


oned above. ial con- 
New York City, and possibly in other places, a Se achets 
| tation should be mentioned. For many years omy : ublic 
ad even writers such as F. P. A.) have driller VY uh j i 
4 the statement: “There is no such word as New 7 4% 


learn the 
ly York, park, etc. What more natural than oe them 


s Uta?” in 
: te 50 well, to be so careful of ones £ s” as to 
Th they have no right to be? 


etween 

“tendency to snobbery which pakes paoti 

4 T must play a considerable part 19 It cannot be denied 

Sas piazzer, Hanner, and their ilk. Ates indicates slov- 

any people feel that the omission O a iş sound that they 

, and believe by an emphasis ° cial heaven of puss} 
ĉtve for themselves a niche in the spec 








yX tion 


cabi ie University, 1947, 
$9 
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speakers. Although such speakers are placed by the radio, tele. 
vision, and screen as being residents of Brooklyn or New York 
their characteristic speech trait, the intrusion of “r,” is not re. 
stricted, it is now obvious, to New York City. 

The final scientific proof of our argument may be found in the 
pages of The New England Dialect Atlas, The field workers con- 
nected with this work interviewed a cross section of the residents 
of New England, from Long Island Sound to Maine. The field 
workers did not set out to prove the predominance in this locale 
of the intrusive “r”; yet one can nevertheless observe from an 
examination of the Atlas that the phenomena which we have here 
described are as much a part of New England speech pattern as 
they are of New York. We may add, however, that this speech 
pattern is more clearly discernible in New York City because of 
New York's tremendous population, and possibly because of the 
large number of people of foreign background who are flounder- 
ing for an American speech pattern. 

The Atlas records in surveying the pronunciation of place 
names that a lingering “r” is perceptible in the pronunciation of 
the word Carolina, especially before a vowel, in the pronuncia- 
tion pattern of parts of Connecticut and Massachusetts. In 
the same neighborhood the Azas records the pronunciation of 
Georgiar (Georgia), and the pronunciation Canadar, Floridar 
when these words come before a word beginning with a vowel. 
In Deerfield and other sections of Massachusetts even the word 
Cincinnati is heard with a lingering “r.” This same tendency 1s 
observed in the pronunciation of other place names such as Asiar, 
Russiar, Chinar even when they terminate a breath group. Pro- 
hunciations which hitherto have been felt to be strictly New 
Yorkese such as Chicargo and dorg were heard in Westport, 
Connecticut, although the man interviewed semed conscious of 
d a o that he was apt to get an“r” into these words 

. gh he realized "it was a low-class pronunciation.” i 

good example of a similar speech error, the glide vowel, 1$ 
seen in the pronunciation in Northfield, Vermont, of mushroom 
as musharoom. It would have been interesting to hear this man's 
Pronunciation of athlete, 

T € New England Dialect Atlas furnishes additional scores of 
_ 2 Spronunciations illustrating how common the intrusive “t” * 
i ae England, especially in rural areas. Certainly we do not 











aaa yy- 


” imply that it does not exist į 

po iiy of New York’s residents ny then r ai, ; 
Pijs cockneyism and like to joke about it, On a radio inan an 
"ea d a comedian say, “I am a member of the fey penler (boi 
i) » A newspaper columnist ends his daily column with the 
gts, “That's Earl, brother!” This, | believe, needs no comment. 


“However prevalent this language phenomenon may be in New 
yok City, and whatever Its cause, we think it now sufficiently 
„dent that this city, being fair minded and democratic, should 
iad its unestablished claim of priority to this linguistic curiosity. 
thas a surer claim to many others. 

| CNI 

| WHY VERSE TEACHERS FACE EARLY BALDNESS 

| When the Australian education supervisor visited Darwin in the 

| Northern Territory he decided it was time the children there learned 

| to appreciate poetry. As a starter, the London News Chronicle says 

the prasi Mr. L. Dodd, recited the following to a group of 
pupils: 


3 
. 
7 


Oh, who is so merry, so merty, 
heigh ho! 
As the lighthearted fairy, heigh ho! 
He dances and swings 
To the sound of his wings, 
With a hey and a heigh and a ho! l iaia 
“Now,” the supervisor told the children, write a verse m 


| ing the same rhythm pattern.” 


| i turned in 
e pupils went to work and when their p E niha. However, 


| t was found that they indeed had maintained the 1 tance, the fol- 


€ themes they offered were something else. Eor ins 
wing was submitted by one 11 year-old boy: 
Oh, who is so happy, so happy: 
hurrah! i 
As a lighthearted drunkard, hurrah: 
He swerves and he wobbles 
And falls on the cobbles, 
But he is so happy, so happy» m 
' hurrah! she next paper composed by 
an lightly aghast, Mr. Dodd turned to the 
mther 11-year-old. He had written:  . the land? 
Oh, who is the happiest man ' f peer in his hand 
Why the man with a bottle of 
To drink and to guzzle fe 
Till he’s full to the MUZ >, j! p? 
With a hey and a heigh nda of long division. 


Mr. Dodd promptly turned to aaa dl 
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The Experience Curriculum 
and Health Teaching* 


GERTRUDE COHEN 
Midwood High School 


Implicit in the content of hygiene curricula is the potentiali 
for meeting and solving some of the most deeply rooted needs of 
adolescents—problems of getting along with adults and with 
their peers, and developing a sense of security and belonging to a 
gtoup. Realization of solutions of these problems will depend 
to a large degree on the kind of teaching employed. 

Traditional methods of instruction in health teaching will usu- 
ally result in painstakingly illustrated notebooks, beautifully typed 
individual and committee reports, and an acquisition of hygienic 
facts and health knowledges which are rarely put into practice. 
_ Eighth term hygiene, which deals with problems of social liv- 
ing, lends itself to the use of the experience approach, in which 
teachers and pupils work together and plan a unified program of 
experience and research to meet the children’s needs. How to 


utilize this approach is shown in the following description of a 
project on family relationships. 


DISCOVERING THE PROBLEMS. The unit was initiated by 
the showing of the film You and Your Family, which poses a 
— in dating, and then presents four possible solutions. Stu- 
ar engaged in heated discussion as to the advisability of each. 
efore coming to any conclusion, they were asked to jot down 
problems they had encountered in their daily home life. These 
were collected and compiled by a student committee which pre- 
sented several significant findings to the class at the next meeting: 
an 4 — ni girl had at least one important problem, and 
A any had filled several pages with their di ficulties, the class 
ame to the comforting conclusion that adolescence is a tying 
yy for everyone, parents as well as girls. 
some a al problems appeared so many times as to indicate they 
similar dif. ais the process of growing up. Girls who shat 
es i tes were conveniently grouped together for com- 


3. A reading of all problems brought some measure of per 


*This is the f 
Curriculum Revisio 
42 


tth in a series of articles prepared by members of the 
n Committee of the First Assistants Association. 











aa | 
, ng the cla a. 
itl enabling 55 to screen Significant items from the 


rhe most important common problems were placed in two 


fF lems of sibling rivalry: 

"1, “My father favors the boys in our 

girls feel left out in the cold” 

9, “My older brother tries to boss me around—al] for my own 

| good, he says. 

3, "My sister borrows my clothes, just when Pm about to 
| wear them.” 

4 “Should sisters and brothers take turns doing the dishes 
and other household duties? It seems I always end up 
doing them.” | 
5. “When working, do you think you should give your 

| younger brother money? How much responsibility for his 
care should you take?” 

6. "What should you do when one member of the family 
monopolizes the phone?” 

b Dating problems: , 

1. “When should girls be allowed to ‘go steady ? F 

2. “How often should a girl of sixteen years be allowe 
dates?” hile he 

a “How should your parents a Io? your date while 
is waiting for you to get ready?” 

4. “How tiris a Er of sixteen stay out on gre 
Z boy insists on staying out a little longer, wha 
She do?” - , do you 

"Wee e gang decides to w an y 73 D 

string alon g even though youre forbi por ee 

: "If you are invited for a date by Sa olite excuse?” 
for, should you tell the truth or make Ai party?” 

7. "Should drinks be served at 4 terne hoal girl receive? 

: "How much allowance should 4 y allowance?” 

Should she pay for clothes out of per 
most important 


ing our 
| RPLORING THE PROBLEMS. ed thei solution. Before 


house and makes the 


wa it 
ty: a clearly was the first step to work he teacher felt 1 


f the family unit, 
43 


of 
Q a the class into comitio j- picture © 
‘ary for the girls to get a © 
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how it contributes to society, and the privileges m 
ties implied. A woman physician from the ate fare 
was invited in for a full period discussion. Some of the fein 
ing questions raised by the girls were: aie 
1. “Why is it wrong to spoil children?” 
2. = love necessary for marriage?” 
3. “Is it possible to reform one’s mate after lage?” 
4. “Should there be a double standard 4 Debau 
Where do adolescents take their problems? The girls deci 
to explore sources of information and appointed anh fe 
ir ~ to evaluate the usefulness of each source. p 
ne committee compiled and distributed list i 
current fiction with problem situations relating m E pates: = 3 
lems. Their frank comments did much to stimulate readin h j 
also noted sources for teen-age booklets from aE oh 3 
zines such as the Ladies Home Journal and teen-age sana 
such as Seventeen and Junior Prom. This group made an oral re- 
os on the Toms River Experiment which claims a lowered di- 
> ra a the community as a result of an organized curriculum 
co m omy The text Family Relationships, Ten Topics To- 
nh pper omes was distributed to the class, and we worked 
Each girl mad opic together, “What Are You Doing Tonight?” 
raga a e a survey of types of dating behavior permissible 
parents’ time as contrasted with today’s standards. They 


co 
ncluded that the trend is towards more freedom, but were 


i as to which code is better. 
on recom ra on visual aids presented critical oral reports 
problems Ns trom current movies that highlighted facets of the 
Popular? a listed. Showing of Emotional Health, Are You 
tainable feo a selected portion of the film Alice Adams, all ob- 
chitin et Bureau of Visual Instruction, made valuable 
Shy Gu D, n threshing out intricacies of problems discussed. 
were meed h vt ant Don'ts, and You and Your Frien S 
eing shown. y the committee and evaluated in class withou 
who hn committee arranged for a panel of three mothers 
rental at, y attended one class session, and presented the p% 
able ta eal On questions raised. The discussion of as 
evoked lively polars rewards for various types of beha 
44 


PE 


jtechniques, su 


4 vironments and standards of 
{to agree on on ! 
‘| parents are justified in setting a 








Another committee undertook the job of writing in play form 
original script on ‘My Life With Father and Mother,” giving 
humorous presentation of what adolescents “suffer” at parents’ 


| ands. T his was recorded on the tape machine and presented for 
‘| dass discussion. 


The audio committee analyzed and rejected such radio pro- 


[gams as the Good Will Hour as too glib a solution to deep- 
footed problems. They recommended and attended the annual 
‘|yries of lectures on problems of youth given by the New York 
‘\ociety for Ethical Culture, which was entitled “Marriage and 
family” that particular year. They also recommended the courses 
Jnd forums on social hygiene and marriage preparation given at 


„rious local health centers in the Department of Health. 
Pupils received valuable training in the use of simple research 
ch as the interview, the survey, the compiling of a 


bibliography, and the drawing up of questionnaires. They en- 
{oyed and profited from the socializing experience of working in 
committees, with democratically chosen chairmen and secretaries, 
vho assumed the responsibility of planning work and presenting 
worth-while committee reports. . 
[SOLVING THE PROBLEMS. After all committee reports 
bad been presented, the solution to each problem was presented 
fom conflicting points of view, reflecting differences in pupil en- 
behavior. Generally, Ae “> 
‘ce. For example, the irls voted tha 
Ay gen curfew a 10:30 PM. for social 
: engagements on school nights, and that such dates be won - 
| Sumber. They quoted from an article in Seventeen to pen = 
| girls need not lose thier popularity by setting P eve, girls 
jon weekend dates. The majority agreed tat ig et te 
| vould be wise to postpone steady dating, in oF : oe a 
| et along with different types of personalities an 
| Mature basis of choice of mate. J 
; EVALUATION. From pupil comments po 
| teacher noted that the experience oP inking 
| ‘atying degrees individual research an feat 
| iùgful to the student. Insight gained throug 


class discussion, the 
had stimulated to 
which was mean- 
their own expert- 
titudes and preju- 


; ional at 
| “Xce or research plus an airing Oe a il more favorably 

dices should result in better adjuste a 
life situations. as 


| ‘quipped to cope with 
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Field Biology—An Elective Course* 


SOL RUDIN 
Bronx High School of Science 
The course in field biology at the Bronx High School of Science 
is elective for students who have had a year of general biolo 
and possess a genuine interest in natural history. It is designed to 
give the student first-hand experience with living things in their 
natural environment, and is conducted largely in out-of-door areas 
convenient to the school. The course is arranged on a seasonal 
basis, and the fall-term course is different from the Spring-term 
course. Students are encouraged to enroll for the full year, but 
credit is given for either term alone. 
The course meets for six periods per week, comprising a single 
recitation period, a double laboratory period, and a triple out-of- 
door field trip period held during the last three periods of the 
school day. At present we have two sections of very interested 


OLOGY 
Objectives of the Course 
The course provides an Opportunity for city students to study 


| ants and animals in their natural environment 
The emphasis is on the acquisition of skills, development of 


attitudes, and the knowledge and utilization of sources of in- 
formation rather than the accumulation of facts. 


The approach cuts across traditional subject matter demarca- 


tions and stresses general ecology and conservation 


The field serves as a laboratory and is an extension of the 


school. In the field ample opportunity is provided for scien- 
tific thinking and true social living in an informal, relaxed 


atmosphere. 


_ The course provides for individual interests and differences 


through varied individual and group projects. 


_ The course makes available to the school as a whole materials 


collected and prepared by the students. 
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and enthusiastic students, and we have had to restrict enrollment 
because of the large number applying for admission to the course. 
We are especially anxious to hear from other schools interested 
in trying out the course and will be glad to supply any desired 
assistance. 


1. The course helps develop valuable leisure-time activities. 
|8. The course helps qualify talented students for positions as 
assistant nature counselors in camps. 

| To ascertain the extent to which these objectives have been 
jittained, the course has been subjected to periodic evaluation and 
|tevaluation. The course of study which follows 1s the one which 
|¥e pursued in 1949-1950. We hope to improve upon tt for next 
_|iar, but the framework will be essentially the same. 












*Early in the history of the High School of Science the need for elective 
oes in science became apparent. Since it was clear that the giving of 
ighly specialized college courses to high school students was indefensible, 
ahaa ae to decide what educational purposes elective courses 
lec school were to serve and how they were to be achieved. We 
1. To provide general education, the courses were to be related to the 
Present and future life of the student regardless of his ultimate field 

of specialization, 3 





; The Course of Study a 
[MALL TERM. During the fall term the major emphasis 5 © 
; the animal kingdom. The major groups of animals are surveyed, 


i ; imary sources 
z mth field and laboratory exercises serving 4S the p ra An. 


2. To provide a rich back i , . . ver, is gen 
; ground of experience for students going On informa of birds, howevêt, name 
a college biology, the courses ce include topics and metho tted a Field Kony Aaa of the greater availability . 
at have wide application in biology. itds © spring term ‘ao outline is 4 rough suggest 
at that time. The following 1, flexible enough 


3. To provide an opportunity to explore new fields of interest with a 
view to possible choice of a vocation, the courses were to involve 

i ap of ag that have broad vocational relationships. 
A pon € an opportunity to explore aptitudes for more reliable 


|, Cdule of weekly activities. It 1s, ei armen eather and the 
Tin. OW for eventualities such as Very incte 


, ; , ; jes. D ani 
“table school administrative contingere f topics and activities 


gui dance, the courses were to invol bund f observabile 
m individual student activity. 7 ee € number in front of each group "E ie for this work. 
€ courses we eventually set up, none has fulfilled these ptf- Stot erm most su! biology. What 
poses more admirably than field biolo P Ye hone M: he week of the t and scope of ere mes and 


iology. We hope Mr. Rudin’s attic e 
em A other schools to try it out. — Zachariah Subarsky, Biology 
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rientation to the course. Nature. v). : 

e Study this term. Course lx — Fanning aoe 
ety test. Arrangement of -f localities to be V! 

laboratory work, aod recitations. Survey ° a7 


. 
ee eet 
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. The major orders of insects. Life histories of ap 
- Orders of insects continued. Use of t 
. The classification of animal ha 


. Arthropods other th 


. The mollusks, Surv 
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. The diversity of life. Necessity for systematic classification. Linnaeus 


and binomial nomenclature. Common and scientific names, 
we may find living things. How to collect animals and stu 
in the laboratory. Field trip to Inwood Park to study a limited area 
and to learn field techniques in a terrestrial habitat. 


. Animal phyla surveyed. Beginning of intensive work on the ar to- 


od phylum. Insects as a homogeneous yet widely diversified gtoup, 
How insects are classified. How to collect, kill, mount, and Preserve 


insects. Field trip to Van Cortlandt Park to collect insects and to 
study life in a pond habitat. 


resentative local 
trip to Pelham 
urvey other forms 


insects. Insect morphology and physiology. Fiel 
Bay Park to continue collection of insects and to s 
of life at the seashore and in the inter-tidal zone, 


axonomic and field keys for 
identification. Introduction to literature on insects (Lutz, Swain, 


Comstock). Trip to Museum of Natural History to study vast amount 
of material on insects available there, 


plete work on insects, includin 
along Bronx River to collect aq 
able forms of fresh-water life. 


an insects. Characters used in classification. 

Adaptations to environment, Comparison of spiders, harvestmen, 

centipedes, millipedes, Crustacea, and other arthropods with insects. 

aap local arthropods. Field trip to Van Cortlandt Park to study 
em 


ey of another large phylum. Study of represen- 
tative local snails, clams, mussels, and other mollusks. Shell collec- 
tion as a hobby, Insect collections due in class for evaluation. Field 
F to Pelham Bay Park to study mollusks in their natural habitat. 
e worm phyla. F atworms, roundworms, and annelids. The free- 


iving and the pasii mode of life. Laboratory dissection of the 
earthworm. Fie j 


. leld trip to Bronx River to collect living fresh-water 
animals, specially planarians and leeches, 


matter invertebrate phyla. Echinoderms, coelenterates, sponges, with 
emphasis on local forms, 


. Phylogeny, Trip to Museum of A 
Cine to see exhibits of invertebrates found around New Yor 
ity, 


Introduction to the vertebrates. Characteristics of locally available 
vertebrate groups as well as of chordates in general, Trip to aquaria 
in Bronx Zoo to study living fish 


Ty > es and to learn how to set up an 
Maintain an aquarium, 


he amphibia. Our local frogs, 
and ecology, Hibernation. Maint 


to Museum of Natural History t 
and reptiles, 


toads, and salamanders. Life-cycles 
€nance of terraria and vivaria. ie 
O study collection of local amphi 


pi reptiles, Laboratory study of local living snakes and turtles. 


Where 
dy them 


ae 


) ;, Mammals. Biological position of mammals a 
|). 


Ta 


—_—s 


oo 
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i j, Udy trees and shrubs. 


| of 
ai 6 Par 
a S ur 


pirds. Study of major groups only. Local species and migrants are 

' ¢udied in the spring term. Trip to indoor and outdoor aviaries in 
Bronx Zoo to study major orders of birds and their structural adapta- 
tions. Day birds of Prey, owls, Shore-birds, fowls, waterfowl, wood- 
peckers, and perching birds are among those considered. 


nd man. Classification 
. Trip to Bronx Zoo (houses 
ns, and kangaroos) to study 


and economic importance of mammals 
of elephants, antelopes, primates, lio 
major orders of mammals, = B 
Our local mammals. Their characteristics and economic importance. 
How they spend the winter. Tracks and trails of mammals. Care 
of small mammals in the laboratory. Trip to Small Mammal House 
in Bronx Zoo. 


1. Microscopic animals. Collection, culture, and identification of small 


i i ifers, bryozoa, and 
invertebrates, including protozoa, hydras, roti rs, 
e. Use of manuals and keys (Ward and Whipple, Kudo). p 
door work with binocular microscopes and pond water previously 

llected. -a l 
8 (lf time is available) Study of nature in winter. ne ae = 
spend the winter. Winter resident birds. Winter field trip 
is agreeable, 


RING TERM. During the spring term the emphasis is on 


i the 
lant life, both woody and herbaceous. — re 
Pring bird migration is at its peak, several w 


\"8ely to bird-study. 


rientation. e as fall term. living things in 
ton. Sam history. How we can study | g - ti 
€ meaning of natural history. | cteristics. Field trip 
Winter, Trees in winter and their chara inked landscape. How to 
Wood Park to get a panoramic view of — characteristics. Com- 
identify the easiest trees and shrubs by 2 als if available. 
Mon and scientific names. Hibernating teristics in winter. tee 
eciduous woody plants and their ieee cottonwood). id 
ry work on typical winter twigs (hose Graves and Rusk). llett 
of botanical keys in winter (Muenscher, tree-sense. How to co 
tip to Van Cortlandt Park. Developing t-of-doors 
' out-of- 
Mount winter twigs. d shrubs. Use of een Gardens to 
~ ciduous and evergreen trees and. to Bronx Botanic 
t nearby St, James Park. Field trip ‘0 nter, Interpretation 
winter. & 
ow woody plants are adapted to spend > Field trip to Inwood 
lant hes from a functional viewP tressing the 
. any. str 
k to continue study of winter bot is of taxonomy, 


a ‘not, Basi 
vey of the types of living things 4g 
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plant kingdom. Field p to Bronx Botanical Garden to reyi = 
winter botany and introduce commoner species of large genera, 
(Pine, maple, birch, etc.). 


. Flowers, fruits, and seeds. Laboratory study of floral structure. Field 


trip to Van Cortlandt Park to study available winter flowers and 
fruits (catkins, locust pa skunk cabbage). Family relationships 
expressed by flower and fruit structure. 


. Plant habitats and associations. Introduction to- ecology and lant 


succession. Field trip to Bronx Botanical Gardens: Hemlock Grove, 
Meadow, and Conservatories to study the plant in relation to its 
environment. 


. Introduction to bird study during migration season. Bird watchin 


and identification. Laboratory work on bird pictures and remanent 


songs. Field trip to Inwood Park to observe migrant and resident 
birds and to review winter botany. 


Bird migration, facts and theories. Use of bird manuals (Peterson) 
in the field. Practical exam in winter botany. Field trip along Bronx 


River to study awakening of life in spring. Flowering trees, shrubs, 
and herbaceous plants. Available birds. 


Introduction to systematic botany. Flower structure and functions 
reviewed. Twig collections evaluated. The plant family as a key 
taxonomic group. Field keys to flower families (Gleason). Trip to 
Pelham Bay Park to study salt marsh and marine plants and to survey 
several flower families. Introduction to summer characteristics of 
woody plants. 

Major flower families and how to know them. Making a herbarium. 
Plant study as a hobby. Trip to Inwood to study plants in early 


poea foliage and to observe available spring flowers and lower 
plants. 


Continuation of work on spring flowers. Practice with summer ae 
in St. James Park. Trip to Bronx Botanical Gardens to study W1 
and cultivated flowering plants and ferns. 


Continuation of above. Trip to Meadow in Botanical Gardens to 
study native forms in their natural habitat. ald 
Distribution and ecology of herbaceous plants. “Weeds.” pie 
trips to nearby vacant lots to study plants commonly classified 35 
weeds. Survey of life in vacant lots and fields. 

The great naturalists. Nature lore and philosophy. Humility of ne 
in the light of natural phenomena. Conservation of living 2m a fects 
living resources. Field trip to Van Cortlandt Park to observe © i 
of abuse of natural areas. ime 
Opportunities in the field of nature study. Vocations. Leisure i 
pursuits. Nature and the summer camp program. Field trip N 
wood Park to study late spring flowers ma ferns. lower 
If time is available, practice in the identification of some of ther 
plants, especially mosses, lichens, and ferns. 


Fall term: 





l Spring term: 


Requirements of the Course 


General: 1. An individualized, dynamic class notebook. 
2. 


A field notebook containing entries made from direct ob- 
servation in the field. 


3. 


Fall term: 1 


habitat, 


Short quizzes, comprehensive midterm, and final examina- 
tion. 
4. An appropriate term project or report. 
1. Collection of at least 25 species of insects. 
2. Practical test on animal identification. 
Spring term: 1. Collection of 25 species of winter twigs. 
2. Collection of 25 mounted herbarium specimens. 
3. Practical test on plant identification. 
| Check-list. A field check-list containing a list of the commoner species 
, and larger taxonomic groups of local organisms is issued to the stu- 


dents. From this list each student is expected to be able to identify 
the following in the field: 


. Ten species of arthropods other than insects. 


. Five species of native fishes. 


. Fifteen species of local migrants and resident birds. 
. Thirty species of woody plants in winter. 


. Twenty species of spring flowers. 

. Ten families of flowering plants. 

. Five species of ferns and fern allies. 

. The groups: algae, fungi, liverworts, mosses, club- 


GRUPWNPOSNANKMSY LY! 


The localities listed below are all within traveling awry of 
the Bronx High School of Science. During a triple period trom 
l to 114 hours is available for actual field work. 


i Many 
: Inwood Park—Geological formations, large and varied trees. Mar 
flowers, pa patches. Birds. Wild rabbits. General terrestrial 


è Van Cortlandt Park — Terrestrial, woodland, stagnant pond, swamp 

areas (now barely ruined by highway and golf-course construction). 

3. Dy d a birds, 
am A 

tats, Brackish water at shore. Good for shore | qah 

4, Water invertebrates, killfish, algae. Open and r 

* St. James Park—Cnltivated and native trees and shrubs. 


Ten orders and twenty species of insects. 
Fifteen species of other invertebrates. 
Ten species of local amphibia. 

Ten species of local reptiles. 


Seven orders of local birds. 
Six orders and ten species of local mammals. 


Forty species of woody plants in summer. 


mosses, and horsetails. At least one species of each. 


Localities Visited by the Class 


Park—Marine, littoral, inter-tidal zone, salt-marsh habi- 
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5. Bronx Zoological Park—Unsurpassed exhibits of living fishes 
phibians, reptiles, birds, and mammals. Native and exotic’ “2 
6. Bronx Botanical Gardens—Excellent source for studying natiy 
exotic cultivated plants. Wild areas in Hemlock Grove, Ma Sa and 
along Bronx River. The river shows excellent geological daca 
and includes rapid, slow, and almost stagnant parts for col ection f 
fresh-water specimens. ei 
7. American Museum of Natural History—Collections and exhibits of 
museum material to fill any need. : 
8. Vacant lots—These prolific sources of weeds, terrestrial a 
associations under rocks and debris are always desirable | 
planned and impromptu field trips. 


Materials for the Course 


It is surprising how little special laboratory apparatus is essen- 
tial for the management of this course. Interested students are 
well-known for their improvisational abilities, and many excellent 
projects and pieces of apparatus constructed by students are 
among our best instructional aids. It is suggested, however, that 


nimals, and 
Ocalities for 


schools wishing to inaugurate the course have the following ma- 


terials available at the outset. We use these continually: 

Two or three student insect nets. 

One dip net. 

. One white enamel pan. 

One Schmitt insect box. (Students use cigar boxes.) 

100 #2 insect pins. (Students use flathead pas) Ka. 

20 wide-mouth bottles and corks for carbon tetrachloride insect 

killing bottles. 

One large vasculum. 

One plant press. 

. A package of herbarium paper. 

. Several aquaria and terraria. s 
We order regular biological equipment such as miprosp e i 

charts, films, dissecting instruments, glassware, etc., para P bi 

biology laboratory when these items are necessary for out 

work. 


We have two sets of textbooks available. The students ta 
home a copy of Williams, The Living World, Macmillan, Boo 
for reference and home assignments. A set of Palmer, Fze ference 
of Natural History, McGraw-Hill, 1949, is available for rete : 
in the laboratory. We also have many copies of various 


manuals and keys to specific groups available for reference 
students. 


Nw dwn pe 


~ 


p 
© W œ 
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_ Fable tor Educators 
PUT AND TAKE 


Showing that the Old Game is by No Means 
restricted to the Army 


At the present time (the time of writing, that is—November 
Jih, 1950; there's no reason to be coy about it), this is a story with 
|pcettain ending. This is bad stuff—disquieting to everyone con- 
emed, and most of all to Dear Old Santa. That time of year is 
kowding him when he is obliged to close his books and decide 
pon some sort of action for everybody—even if the action is no 


lore than a resolution to do nothing. But this, one might add, 


[sa severe disciplinary measure which Santa resorts to only in the 


mst Outrageous Cases. 


All at sea in a leaky quandary, Santa foggily ponders his affairs, 
hich, whether added, multiplied, or broken in rank to least 
mmon denominators, remain at sixes and sevens. “I don't 
sow what to make of them,” he observes plaintively. . 
It is those teaching terns, of course, that Santa is referring 

No one else is causing any trouble this year. On the contrary 
because of the record catch and bag, all the folk, inland and 
‘utitime, are at least contented; and not a few are pa 
jubjous. Almost any little token, Santa knows, can be ee 
dpon to suffuse these mellow recipients with glowing and a = 
‘tant Yuletide cheer. Even among the professionals, — y 
julcontents, this riotous good feeling obtains. Take ony . 8 
wrons, for example. A mere twenty or thirty pr aw 
Jr—together with a written guarantee against pub's —_ 
‘the medicinal marshes— can’t fail to make any - z a 
fathered medicos, justly famed for their ar i oe 
l lls, like to the lark at break of day arising trom 
{28 hymns at heaven’s gate. l _— 
| But those teaching aed There is no plessing ST hr damia 
t seems, Unplumbed is the word for the i : oe all they think 
de, Fishheads, fishheads, more pie a aip 
1, ut; that’s all they squall about; that's all they 

e 


3 ’ ill acce t. 
y have made quite plain—that s all they W sents co clearly 


o mak is 1 rgence even more vexing; long ago, 
‘all that things ry na always been like eT Latent folk 
5 eed, the me birds were the ee bird in the school 

Plan for and to please. Every year, to 53 
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nests, Santa used to present a nice, new, shiny mother-of. 
Badge of Professional Status. Although not one of them iA vr 
fetch a clam in the open market, the insignia were for 4 a 
widely and prominently worn pieces of personal adornment Fron 
them all the aerial educators derived fortitude; and to many se 
badges even gave a sense of personal elation. Confronted be 
replete or casually extravagant fishhead-eating friends and nei tf 
bors, the teaching terns used to glance at their Professional CA 
tification and take heart. 

Oh, these naughty times! Santa broods. Hardly any of the 
terns wears a badge any more; and on those who do the insignia 
look tarnished and sadly unconvincing. | 

Later, Santa remembers, recalling the good old days, when the 
badges began to shed both magic and authority, there were those 
beautiful, shiny, cellophane-wrapped promises. What a success 
they were! For a long time the terns prized these even more 
highly than they had the badges. And best of all, they were gifts 
that were not forgotten a week after bestowal. However busy 
they may have been shoving fledglings out of the nests and 
guiding them down to tidy three-point landings, the tutors 
vigilantly guarded their promises; and when legislative season 
arrived, what a flutter there used to be! Throughout the edu- 
cational community promises were dug out from under moss and 
twigs, brushed off, and fondled and displayed. Then, at the 


height of the orgies, certain of the tern flight-leaders, obeying the 


imperious call of an age-old instinct, with promises fast in beaks, 


their wings fanning all day at that far height the cold, thin | 


atmosphere, would undertake the long northward migration to 
Albany, lone wandering but not lost. can 

But that’s all gone, Santa reflects morosely. Now Ont 
hardly speak of a collapsing, or even of a bottomless pee ae 
market; for in all the multitudinous flock of teaching terns 
is literally no buyer at any price. 

“But what's the vaie Claus?” asks Blitzen, with perce! 
insolence which comes of centuries of shared toil — 
ment. “If that’s all they want, the thing's simple. ©” 
more fishheads,” fully. “We 

“You talk like a fawn, Blitz,” says Santa reproach me well 
can’t give them a share of the general catch. en ns must be 
enough that all fish finmarked for the teaching ter 









p 
{4 in the annual seaside assessment, and our public watches 


f assessment fish as though it were -frei > 
Jjthough he doesn’t mention it, a ee 


i Santa also has a perso 

son for BT T make the effort, He privately È me 
pe still widely-he belief that with tutorial terns the fewer 
{fsh the greater the efficiency—a baleful bit of folklore trace- 
back several centuries to the antics of a celebrated teachin 
tye by the name of Ichabod. 8 
THow about a compromise solution?” suggest 
hd habitually chooses safe highways. oe 
{Heres a notion!” Vixen offers. “Give them a few more 
‘heads and raise the seaside assessment. In the end the terns 
tbe just about where they started, but they'll feel better. No- 
{y will lose anything; you'll be happy; and the tutors will be 
ddy merry at not having gone backwards.” 
‘JH'm,” says Santa, “bright girl.” 
here, anyway, is a possible end to the story. It also seems 
ja likely one, especially since Vixen’s proposal happens to 
acide roughly with a recent request made by a rather prominent 
- We are asking for only 68/100 fishhead per tern per 
this spokesbird importuned in a beach-wide appeal. “Is 
ttoo much ?” 
| Pethaps not,” says Santa, knowing what he knows and wink- 
jan amused wink. “No, it isn’t too much. As a matter of 
It will probably be just about enough.” 

RAN p ome Brooklyn Technical High School 

























DICTIONARY 


a4 little 
"p, "abep delapitated dictionary on ber desk is really very 


Nasa» 
“n't been any help so far, anyway. New Yorker 


gS 
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| yARCIA R— 
1 walked into the Bijou today 


in a “Well 
you're not half as good as you're built m4 yl Cyrano, rd = 
[left I was dazed from the beauty I had been a part of. For 


„ unknown period of time I had 

vormented, and with him I laughed _ — po e 

or the Roxane I could never have. I felt ths fle pae 

nd often surpass Hamlet. es 
CAROL-LYN F.— 

In him I found a little of myself and lots of so many people 
] have known se but quite suddenly I was Cyrano—living and 
breathing every line. I flew into a hot rage at Valvert, I could 
have fought giants when Roxane sent her message; | died with 
my white plume of freedom still unstained... 

DAVID R.— 
| Although I had not eaten since the third period in school, the 
brilliant acting, plot, and humor of Cyrano de Bergerac made 
me forget my hunger and sit back and enjoy a thoroughly 
satisfying and delightful picture. 

NTA H— 

It was wonderful! The most obvious superiority of the film 
is in the subtleties lost on a theater audience. Through the 
camera's eye, we the spectators ‘received so much more; the ex- 
pression of the orange girl as Cyrano kissed her hand; the en 
not of triumph but of melancholy dissatisfaction with life, 
after Cyrano had killed his insulter; the trembling of Roxane 
as she listened to those magic words . those apata 7 
poignant than they were on stage. «+> I believe m - i 
poetry has been enhanced. The battle scenes, neces 7. 


dary im- 
loners nonetheless of Secondary 
rse for graphic effect, are nore subtle probings 


portance. Th mary a air is the deeper, s 

of > eae Paich ye more me : ; < tragic the 

tale of the white plume and the poet who 

IDABETH E.— l " 
I can’t truly say that this is the best ome : a “i prda e 
can’t quite make up my mind between Y 

HELEN M— 

I believe that the use of 


Films of Special Interest 


(Exceptional motion pictures are reviewed for teach 
film chairman of the School and Theater AOE rae oY thel 
N.Y.C. Association of Teachers of English. Further Dar: E 
are obtainable from the S.T.C. representative in each school.) 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC (José Ferrer in the Stanle 

Kramer film: at the Bijou) 

Why, we might say—about the motion picture of Cyrano—oh, 

a great many things! “Aggressive, friendly, insolent, cautio ; 

pedantic, kindly’—you know the lines as well as we do Bat i 

great many youngsters who've just discovered the lines have been 
writing to us about the movie, and we'd rather let them tell 

about it. ue 

Incidentally, they previewed it; nothing they say has been in- 

fluenced by class discussion or pr i i 

rt = professional reviews. 

Before I saw Cyrano I knew I would be confronted with the 
task of writing an objective reaction to it later on. I found, 
however, that in my state of mind I would probably be unable 
to do it. Therefore I made a mental resolution that went some 
thing like this: 

“Ronny, old boy, you'll just have to forget everything youve 
heard about it.’—"Forget it? How can 1? For the last month 
I've been subjected to an avalanche of news about Cyrano 0% 
television, on the radio, in assembly programs. All over the 
school are pictures of the thing. Our class is going to make a 
project of it. All this and you want me to be objective? — 

Well, you have a point there,” I said to myself; “lets ri 
promise. Instead of forgetting it, lets put it into one of #7 
many empty rooms of our brain and label it, To be oP oy 
only after seeing the picture. Agreed ?”—" Agreed, ae 
to myself, and it was done. So now my reaction will be p° 
fectly objective: h 

I think Cyrano is the finest picture I have ever me : ta 
never been so torn apart by a picture in all my ” “alread 
the time I didn't know whether to laugh or cry. «+ * plicit) 
I have become one of the pictures press agents OF Pn they 
men. To all my friends I have recommended it ana W sn 
see it they will have, even as I had, the greatest motion 
treat of their short lives. 


= 
Seared 4 


have added greatly to 


a 
color woul was voiced by many 


entiment 





the picture’s value. This same 5 s7 
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of my friends. But after seeing such a fine film I do not wish 
to find any fault with it. Fine films are very scarce nowadays, 
BARBARA G.— 

,. . Above all, I enjoyed Cyrano because it was not like mo st 
of the moving pictures we see nowadays which concery the 
people we all know from Main Street and Broadway and farms 
throughout the country. These pictures try to give their audi. 
ences incite (sic) into the different problems which many o 
us have heard about but never experienced. They also try to 
emphasize the success aspects of life. Success is usuall y based 
on money, power, and connivances. But Cyrano de Bergerac 


is certainly different. It literally stands apart and strikes back 


at ordinary films and the thoughts they stir in us. Where ordi- 
nary films force audiences to become "success conscious” this 
picture forces us to think of virtue, courage, pride, and beauty 
of spirit rather than of physical form. 3 
LEONORE A.— 

In one particular scene, the street battle, after Cyrano runs 
a man through, I caught for a moment a fleeting look which 
passed over Ferrer’s face. I saw the look of the hunted animal 
after its victory over the hunter. This look... ripped me from 
the adventure, from the thousand and one nights, and threw 
me bodily into the realization that Cyrano was a man. He was 
not a storybook hero. 

SAM B.— 

Mr. Ferrer’s acting is nothing short of spellbinding. Once 
he captures an audience he doesn’t let it go until he is ready 
to do so. He seemed to be defying me to disregard him stana- 
ing there in life-size grandeur surrounded by his nose. This 
was no actor playing a character from a play; this was Cyrano: 
Let somebody try and tell me it was José Ferrer! He was alive, 
he was the wit and the poet, he was the homely man with the 
nose.... He commanded me to follow him through his rogevs 
adventures and I was the lamb following the shepherd; I was 
the slave, going after the master; I was the bull being taken 
by the horns, to the heaven of literature, the apex of thé . 
art... . That is the way it is supposed to be. i 

... Stanley Kramer, unlike the cow who gave good milk y 
tinuously and then kicked over the bucket, has not spoiled ; 

remarkably fine record of achievements with Cyrano. +: ° 
38 





oRIAP— 
yes, Cyrano iS intoxicating! He is absolutely magnificent, 


jdi -ulous, and wonderful. The ads which precede a long- 


| waited film like Cyrano de Bergerac usually tend to overhoney 
| iheir phrases, but—as stated in the ads—Cyrano is intoxicatin g! 


_, As far as I was conc erned, the three of us were the same: 


| Cyrano, José Ferrer, and 1. When Cyrano refused to give up 


ps white plume, I lifted my head a little higher... . I think 
1 shall never forget the garden scene as long as I live. 


IFRED 1— 


In my intoxicated condition every scene seems to have been 


| superb. I must see it again so as to more soberly comprehend 


and appreciate it. But I suspect that José Ferrer will again 


| entrance me out of myself and thereby kill my objectivity. 
SHYLLIS S.— 


Is there a woman with a soul so cold that she has not at some 
time sighed and wished she could be loved and idolized as 


Roxane was? 
RUTH R.— a 
I respect Cyrano for the man he was, to his friends an i 
enemies; and his manner of accepting life and fighting an 
Le for what was right. 
AR H.— 
This picture was truthfully the only romance I have ever 
enjoyed and I think it wap be the first and last ser : 
ever enjoy, because I don’t think any other picture 


y one ever compare with tt. 
REY H— | tm 
The way be spoke and gestured made me Horny md be 

lood was warm. I loved Cyrano because a} all of bis pride 

cause of his disfigurement. For Cyrano, j He stands for 
and independence, had a great oae 

People who have this sort of buraen. 

i one 

Tods November 14, 1950, I would Le LO mey, no charm. 

who claims the English language car Alat you seen Cyrano 

would turn to him and ask sweetly, 


de B >? 
REBA e ai 


7 
a 


bnew 


countless times and I ° 


Í had read and reread the play 
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Cyrano died—yet when he actually died I was Stunned, | fel 

that a small part of myself was dying with C yrano. It was a t 

most beautiful exodus I have ever seen... . It was SO terrib] ‘ 

unbearably beautiful. J» 

And that seems like a good place to stop quoting, though w 
have dozens more like this. You can draw all your own N 
clusions—about Rostand, Kramer, Ferrer, youth, time, 6a I 
movies, romanticism. Even about the way a class writes when ate 
thing is “terribly, unbearably beautiful.” Only do not ask 
help you. First of all, we're going to be pretty busy arranging 
a duel. Harold J. wants to challenge the New Yorker Critic, who 
called Rostand a name. Then we have to get on with that class 
project in Cyrano that Ronald R. was telling you about, 

(Special school rates are available.) 

RUTH M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 


us to 


CNIT 


SPEECH 


Think twice before you speak, especially if you intend to say 


what you think. 


CNIT 


THERE'S A DIFFERENCE i 
Ad in Austrian paper: “Talk English in 3 months, American in 2. 
—Quoted in Blossom Time 


O 
PERSUASION EE 
“You have not converted a man because you have silenced him. 
John Morley. 


‘lye was gentle, witty, modest: he 





-High Points 
THE COMPLEAT CHAIRMAN 


je went to PA meetings, and took 


charge of publicati 
ye headed up committees, and of 8¢ OF Publications, 


Course wrote dissertations. 


dest; he had know-how; in addition, 
He never was afraid to sign his name to a petition 


{0a salary rise, or censorship; with fire his heart was filled 


h short, he was a paragon. One would have thought him wiser, 


but he hated teaching night school, so he bucked for supervisor. 


Jind strange to say he made it. All his colleagues felt elation. 


At last, a good appointment by the Board of Education! 


Ihe department liked its chairman. We even called him Duffy. 


We found that he was reasonable, and almost never stuffy. 


je didn’t think that half his staff was slightly addle-pated, 
He didn’t think that lessons must all be motivated, 


He recognized that Projects were often flam-flam frummery, 
hat a lesson could be excellent without a final summary. 


| He didn’t feel success came unequivocal, supernal 


To the guy who, unrewarded, wrote for High Points or The 
Journal, 

Though other chairmen snooped about and made their teachers 

quail ae gulf 

id Duffy never, ever camped on anybody s tail! 


aT Oo 


he didn’t count reciters, or the papers on the floor, 


( ore, 

© Said reports on lessons were a waste, 2 se — 
preferred to talk them over, as — tes 

t was he ever overwhelmed. Res ae = and snappy; 
> took in stride. His humor was ee happy: 
ciently, his notices were brief, his phra 


: letter, 
Ought the spirit of the law superior n hee n 
though he taught his classes well, he 


Wh better. F we thought that we would 
en frustrations overcame us an 


Op, 6] 


a EF 


nd 


ream of his school. 
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We could walk into his office, slam the door, and blow our to 
To sum him up: intelligent, clear thinking and gallant, p. 
His mouth was ever free from air as he was free from cant. 


Now though he lacked ambition, or a hungry lust for power 
He had a son at Harvard, and a daughter he must dower, 
The inevitable happened, for the now unhappy man | 
Decided he would have to pass a principal's exam. 

He knew that on the record he was far from proper metal 

For often and in public, what the pot had called the kettle 

He called the higher ups; but lo! A miracle occurred— 

He got his school and prospered it, and though it sounds absurd 
The faculty that drew him was amazed at its good luck 
And swore on stacks of Bibles that he never passed the buck. - 


And when he died and entered into everlasting rest, 
He managed even there to pass St. Peter’s rigid test. 


Dorotuy A. FRANK 


IS SWIMMING AN EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY? 


Are swimming experiences learning experiences? Let’s look 
at the facts. 


While learning the basic fundamentals of speed swimming, 


the swimming student comes face to face with fundamentals of 
common sense and science. The athlete and novice soon becom® 
aware that only muscles in good tone provide the basis for winning 
in any close competition; that swimming on a full stomach pr 
vents maximum efficiency; that practice makes perfect; that glow- 


ing health and vitality arise from a healthy, worthy training 


program; that factors of physics compel attention and focus that 
attention on the pressure of the water on arms, legs, and body; 
and that body balance is important in swimming. 


In addition, the student athlete learns how to relax, to conserve 
oxygen, to prevent fatigue. These factors of biology, physiology 


and body chemistry enter into the squad training discussion W! 
e9 | 


Bronx High School of Science | 


WEAVE YOUR LANGUAGE ALONE! By 


ab] 
e 
Of bd . s 

Scientists. And as science becomes more f 


Fe 


A nner 


e coach, with the common goal of achieving muscle tone. 

jt can be said that in a specific yet subtle way the student 
Jimmer acquires concepts of science which are concomitant 
|arnings of worth. Swimming success is a goal which continually 
|ganges, progresses, becomes more challenging and satisfying. It 
Jariches school life and helps make the participant a normal 
‘|uppy citizen. 

MARK L. RENNERT 


John Adams High School 


MEMO TO A MALINGERER 
The day reluctantly has come, 
The sun is lost in some dark cloud; 
Your face is strangely sad and glum; 
Your head is low and humbly bowed; 
You even moan aloud. 
Your spirits, once so idly gay, 

Are now a dampened blue instead. 
Your face, once pink, is grim and gray, 
And black depression weighs like lead, 

Because your marks are red. 
My unpedantic friend, cheer up, 
Be not to all of life averse. 
Although you gulp an acrid cup, 
And in it bitterly you curse, 
Tomorrow may be worse. 
Go tell your father not to spate 
The rod—to do his manly part. 
Your shame is something you must bear, 
But bare it with repentant heart. 


How it will make you smart! . 
Jacos C. SOLOVAY Fort Hamilton High School 


Book Reviews —_ 
Robert A. Hall, Jr. Linguis- 


tica, Ithaca, New York. Pp. ix + 254. $3.00. 


is indispen- 
The role of the popularizer should be an ee one from the Ti 
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Truly, there is no dearth of popularizing—some by scholars who 


present their learning in terms suited to the layman; some by write 
are gifted in “quick studies"—who can take in enough of the s 


Would 


work of both groups there is wide variation in quality, 
be adjudged successful Py p ap aa A tende 
cessively down, a surrender to the jazzy phrase, a perverse determin... 
to ie technical matter to platitude, fight kak the precise and 
gestive detail to the vaguely large statement, a supposedly humo 
apologetic attitude. toward the mention of technical terms, a preference 
for the statement that jolts rather than informs—these are some of the 
depressing features of the sleazy kind of popularization. 
Examples of these drear paoa are not far to seek. One lavish! 
illustrated work on T ogy has little more than a couple of broad] 


and not all can 
ncy to write ex. 


descriptive pages on the language of the people with which it deals . 


without a single example in them. Or here is a book dealing with psycho- 
analysis in which that discipline is made to sound somewhat like the radio 
adviser, Mr. Anthony. As for literary subjects — if it does not exist 
already, we need not be surprised to see, in time, an intimate study of the 
Bard entitled Howdy, Bill Shakespeare. 

Consider now some of the demands faced by the popularizer. It goes 
without saying that he should have a secure command of his subject. Yet 
he should be detached enough to know how to present it in suitable pro- 
portions to the uninitiated—not being fetched too far into some corner 
that may contain his own specialization. He should know where to cut 
into the subject so as to catch the interest and comprehension of his 
readers. He should be clear on what may be omitted without serious loss. 
He ought to anticipate misunderstandings likely to arise in the minds o: 
his readers. He should never make an inaccurate statement. Yet his style 
should be easy to take, and a sense of humor does no harm. —— the 

The occasion for these perhaps none-too-startling observations 18 | _ 
reading of Leave Your Language Alone! by Robert A. Hall, Jt., Associa 


Professor of Linguistics at Cornell. Discussing some problems of linguis- 


tics, this book largely, but not entirel ` is popularization of high quality. 

In Part I of his book Professor Hall, Era the heading ` Things We 
Worry About,” undertakes to raze some common misconceptions f lace 
“correctness” in language, the relation of writing to speech, an Ai In 
(or lack of place) of history as a guide to the “quality” of exp a "an 
Parts II and III, entitled respectively “How Language Is on method. 
Language in the World Around Us,” he expounds linguistic ractical 
Part IV, “What We Can Do About’ Language,” holds out some P 


950} 
ts who 


know, or to sound as if they know, what they are talking de £ ' 


sches of authoritarianism of an kind i 
i acquire the essentials ki a m, ngA, and how we can 
an ahead on our ; itude, and if we need to 
of want 40, £0 d d ie Ea studying and thinking about language 
spout being depenaent on “authority. 
The chapter that follows, “Language Has Sound,” 
Jinguist begins the p of the sounds of a strange tongue (or even a 
qmiliar one). The me od of the linguist is based on the fact that “there 
ye partial resemblances in the utterances that people make; and, because 
le's utterances have partial resemblances, we can say that all language 
jks system—in its sounds and in the way these sounds are put together.” 
{he chapter contains a description of the organs of speech, of speech 
gunds, and of the International Phonetic Alphabet. 

“Language Has Form,” among the most successful chapters in the book, 
aplains that the linguist distinguishes “free” forms—those that can occur 
lone—and “bound” forms, which are found only in combination with 
ther elements. Grouping these forms in form-classes is the next step. 
ihe author shows how the familiar categories—nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
‘tc—do not always serve in the study of languages outside the Indo- 
iuropean family. The form-classes having been defined, the linguist must 
am in what combinations the forms (morphemes) occur. The next 
wel is that of syntax, comprehending (at least for West European lan- 
wages) phrases and clauses. Finally, the linguist takes whole utterances 
ato view. — 
| The foregoing account, fascinating in itself, contains provocative side- 
lances jata the wold of the i, specialist. Notable are pore of 
‘Marshallese, Hungarian, Eskimo; a look at the techniques for a ge rc 
_{t8si-mathematical symbolization of all grammatical ae L Aa 
‘/"ettaining brief characterizations of the three main types of © chool 
Metati inguisti the “Barmecide” or “St. Patrick” school, 
} “ation of linguistic structure ( ne Then there is the 
‘jee “Ripley” school, and the ‘Bullamacow school). the ses ah 

ec : estion that in dealing w1 
| ount of the outraged response to the sugge: tart from the feminine 

Jectives in spoken French it would be better to Stat (rather than vice 
18 basic and soles the masculine from the feminine 


| “Sa, as usual), lls us: ; bg i would 
|, tom the pe ‘en was raised against this se ene And 
we thought the very foundations of ganmi tard did not create the 
Pe this approach is not especially new... + * be in the garden of Eden, 
itline grammatical gender before the feminine gender to be “the 


Por - at ammatical 
fea wig St. Paul declare the f p he È velco innovation were due 


shows how the 
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applications of linguistic science. Waiving Part I for the monies "ply — fact they i went counter to U a s a type of 
S kag: a aek at the p Parts that e = language about which | ; titing on meaning in language (Chapter 5 a d suggestive contribu- 

Ow does a linguist embark on the study of a lan 


gwers 
he may know little or nothing? In Chapters 5-8 Professor ey e 
this question. In the first of these chapters, “Language Has oy 
writes: alt fro m 
What we need to do is... to find out how we can escape dl 
64 
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The chapter, “Language Covers Territory,” contains a good i 
tion to dialect geography. Polowa this is a lenta of il 
attitudes toward usages that are considered outside the standard pale. i id 
of borrowings between dialects and between languages. Unhackne i 
examples are in lentiful supply, and underlying all is the missionary zeal 
of the linguist who seeks to correct conventional notions about supposed] 
superior and inferior forms of speech. y 

A chapter on historical change in language is likewise packed with 
interesting information. In this chapter, “Language Doesn't Sta the 
Same,” the author reviews a story that has been told before, but to this 
reader it continues to be one of the exciting passages in intellectual 
history. 

A chapter on “Learning Your Own Language” will take many teachers 
of English into a land in which some (to them) very strange lemon 
blossoms are hanging about. 

We run into real difficulty... when children come into the schoolroom 
not speaking standard English to begin with. Here, the usual procedure 
is to berate the children for speaking in the way that comes natural to 
them; to condemn their usage as “bad English,” without telling them why; 
to preach at them that they must speak only “good English” (defined in 
some arbitrary way), and to mark them down when they don’t. The 
models held up to them are, for the most part, impossibly artificial and 
stilted (like it is not I or am I not?), and far removed from ordinar 
everyday usage among people whose English is unquestionably standara. 
Result: the child who comes in f ii a non-standard variety j 
English does not really acquire true standard English, but only a half- 
understood semi-literary jargon of which he never gets a real grat: 
Naturally, this gives him no real help or satisfaction, and in the en only 
makes him more insecure about his usage than he was before. ' 

The substitution of descriptive for proscriptive grammar, 4 straight- 
forward explanation to children that command of a standard form of 
language will probably make life more agreeable (instead of righteous 
severity about “correctness” and ‘‘incorrectness’”)—these recommendations 
of Hall’s are in line with what has been urged by a number of educators. 
But Hall would consider these measures as remedies only from the short- 
run point of view. He declares: -ai 

The really aie roblem is to get rid of the undemocratic attt- 
tude that underlies the whole situation, that makes us condemn variant 
speech-forms, and that makes such teaching necessary. This is 4 ese 
r] basic attitude, which it will undoubtedly take generations and centurie 
0 outgrow, . 

It may be asked whether, all innocently, Hall is not looking to 2 p a 
that would endanger democratic institutions rather than foster them. a 
the higher value placed upon standard forms of the language has < But 
its roots in snobbery and stupidity, as Hall brings out on page 33. lica- 
that is not the whole story. Hence open to serious question is an imp d by 
tion of at least the last part of this statement on page 240 (stresse 
the present reviewer) : 
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‘| “itude toward disagreement itself, and get a willingne 
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egin to realize that o ; ) 
ptr other languages, mole partes afew ees. Special in com- 
wwliarly fitted for higher intellectual activity, -r “given a superior or 
lect r our language i better ss any other talee ore than our own 

Unti convincing evidence is Drought to aes , 
| yj] continue to doubt that English Stee ee present writer 

le vessels for “higher intell Sette? e standard are 
apable : 8 ectual activity” as he understands that 
| spression. Experience would seem to show that the systematic handlin 
if abstractions and other general ideas, even the secure formulation bs 
gatements on concrete subjects—these powers require the possession of 
he language on the standard level. 

We should weigh the possibility that civic helplessness can make 
dangerous advances because of people's linguistic disabilities This condi- 
ion could develop to the pom at which an inarticulate citizenry would 
10 longer try to influence officials by direct communication. Representations 
‘to government officials would increasingly be left to capable professional 
ssokesmen—pethaps lawyers. This would be far from the democratic 
jideal in which Professor Hall obviously has deep belief. 
| The chapter on “Learning Another Language” has, among other valu- 
ible things, an account of the “Army method” of teaching foreign lan- 
guages. (Professor Hall credits the American Council of Learned Societies 
with originating the method.) Here again he speaks with special authority, 
having been in charge of the Army Italian courses at Yale and of courses 
in Pidgin English, for the Navy at Columbia. Professor Hall is whole- 
|heartedly for the kind of intensive study that was carried on in the Ser- 
fices. His stand is one that has apparently created some perturbation 
{mong the brethren of the foreign-language faculties. ; m 
| The question of a universal language occupies the chapter World, 
One Language?” The author concludes that a single world witless 1S 
wither practicable nor desirable; nor would it solve politica! po n m 

és not need linguistic unity in order to attain wora peace, 


Problems besetting the world as a whole are non-linguistic in Palat: E 

not help solve them "n slig ah a 
tual points of disagreement, 

gh otf ss to agree; what 

minor importance. . + - 


| DC e a ole. ep i. ap. Me the world ts an asset 


throu d is G 
A one wate than, a liability; for, 


| „ides, the variety of languages spo 
Ji, tbe buman race as well as, or pernalh z nd classifying buman ex- 
‘ad all, a language is one way of aie "ial our ways of organiz- 
|Perience, and we certainly have no right to 7 ched such perfection thas 
"g and classifying human ex erience have reache 
“an afford to throw out all but out OWT: rith, Your Language,” has 
e last chapter, “T here’s Nothing wine in the title. But the follow- 
ome dubious statements, including that made | 
§ Passage is well worth P pagers k forward to the time (probabl 
t has not come yet, but we ma dispensing correct” speech will 
We i ; n a cian ; ispensing a cure- 
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all in medicine; when anybody who sets himself up as an “authority on 
language without any ne training and competence will be prose. 
cutable under law in exactly the same way as a person who tries to practice 
medicine without proper training; and when newspapers and magazines 
will, simply as a matter of common ethics, refuse advertisements or 
correct-mongers and vendors of authoritative’ pei in the 
same way they now refuse advertisements for quack physicians and fraudy- 
lent patent medicines. . 

In most of the book, then, we find a wealth of fascinating information 
on one of the most absorbing of subjects; stimulating ideas; a lively mind 
and a philosophical bent that enable the author to bring the special knowl- 
edge he possesses to the broader human scene. 

In the face of these virtues, it is disappointing to have to report that 
Part I (as well as the last ones of the book) is of a different order of 
things. The good will is found there, but so are some of the exasperating 
features of questionable popularization. 

The complaint department can deal first with the title of the book— 
Leave Your Language Alone! The admonition is ambiguous. Does “your 
language” mean the language of the individual or the dialect he speaks 
or the English language as a whole? From the tenor of the book the 
expression would seem to apply to any or all of these possibilities; yet, 
in the opinion of the present writer (who hardly thinks his view is 
singular), not all are equally valid. A blunderbuss shot like this title 
is not worthy of the main body of the book. 

The same kind of ambiguity is unreined in a number of instances 1n 
Part I. Consider the following: 

There is no such thing as good and bad (or correct and incorrect, 
grammatical and KAGAREA, right and wrong) in language. 

There is no such thing as “written Language.” There is speech and 
there is writing; and of these two, seagh is basic in human life an 
writing is a valarin of speech.... 


A dictionary or grammar is not as good an authority for your speech 
as the way you yourself speak. 

Each of these statements, flatly made, conveys dubious impressions, ‘F 
say the least. The statements are not justified even by the author's possiblé 
supposition that he clarifies them later in the book. e 

What underlies the disharmony between parts of the book? One caus 
of the trouble—or ars bilong trabal, to adapt, perhaps incorrectly, k 
phrase from Melanesian Pidgin (p. 226)—seems to be that the ere 
does not keep apart two viewpoints that require some separation. To ; 
linguist the question of values among languages and dialects is irrelevant. 
But the teacher who aims to equip his students for life in 4 parti 
society must recognize the benefits of, e.g., a standard English. san 

If its shortcomings are kept in mind, Leave Your Language Alone: ee 
be read with satisfaction for the learning, idealism, and courage that } 
author clearly possesses. 


ARTHUR MINTON 





















| sq ART OF TEACHING by Gilbert Hiche. 
Hak; 1950; Pp. VIII + 291, $3.50, ‘ight; Alfred A. Knopf, New 


Too often, books about teachin 


| are d 
Igjled with charts, statistics, and & reaty, 


summaries of dull, lifeless, and repetitive. 


T, interest (and thereby enli research, they do everythin 
Je tt ee been eg ST) te MRE. The mambe, dlas, 8 
"tere is a book that’s different, a book on alin ra P 
[terest throughout, without dropping to the level of il nar 
don. It is maturely written, perceptive, cheering. The witht dis ‘lay i 
Jen insight, and good commonsense. He sees into the heart of atti, 
nd holds it up for the difficult job it is, 8» 
| The title is significant: The ART of Teaching, not the methods, devices 
y science, but the art. He has great respect for preparation and for in- 
‘|uligent methodology, but he holds that great teaching is beyond these. 
ina number of excellent chapters he attempts to isolate the ingredients 
tat are present in the great teacher. 
| First of all, a teacher must know the subject, over and beyond what 
sight be reasonably demanded of him in the day's work. Besides, he 
ught to keep learning, always. The good teacher is a good learner. 
wcondly, he ought to like his subject—not like the first violinist in Tos- 
anini’s orchestra who hated music. The third essential is to like the 
upils. “If you do not actually like boys and girls, or young men and 
young women, give up teaching.” l , 
These things have all been said before, but Mr. Highet says them with 
fore charm and perception than usual. On every page are gems of ob- 
*rvation. 
The young dislike their elders for having fixed minds. But they 
dislike them even more for being insincere. 
* * La 
The young do not demand omniscience. They know it is un- 
attainable. They do demand sincerily. ’ 
* * 
have no 
It is easy to like the young because they are young. sd Is oe 
faults, ch the very saa Gaeh they are ashing pol a eee 
ignorance, shallowness, and inexpertence. 
$ * * i the young. They are 
To begin with, he (the teacher) must m it kas be easier to 
quite os adults. They are so different t 
understand them if they looked like = s. 
* * ” and subspecies, some un- 


But after be bas learnt the main types ays, Sorrows, 


the 
classified individuals will always remain. These are tbe ] 


and the horseflies of the teacher's lift s a 


¢ a +» a replica of yourself. 
Do not try to make the brilliant p# ~ a rep è ! 


. : y - as that make bim diferent 
He (the teacher) bas two special functions n 
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from other professional men and from the business-men ang work 
in his community. rkers 
The first of these is to make a bridge between school or coll 
and the world. . . . The second function of the teacher is to Aege 
bridge between youth and maturity. He has to interpret adult a 
to the young in such a way as to make them adults, E do this fe 
should belong to both worlds. , 


* a * £ * 


The good teacher has, in addition to other abilities, three essential 
qualities, a good memory, will power, and kindness. The author has 
much to say about the last quality. He agrees that no teacher can be ex- 
pected to like all his students, but “if any teacher finds himself disliking 
all his pupils, he should change his character, and, if that fails, change 
his job.” | 

Mr. Highet discusses the teacher’s methods in a lively way. He makes 
three major divisions: preparation, communication, and fixing the im- 
pression. Within each division he has many enlightening things to say. 

After discussing the teacher, Mr. Highet considers some great teachers 
and their pupils. He studies the qualities that made them great and draws 
some conclusions for all teachers. It is his thesis that everyone is in some 
way a teacher. 

Mr. Highet would not agree with some of the implications of Shaw's 
famous quip: ‘Those who can, do; those who can’t, teach.” To be a 
good teacher is to perform a great and satisfying job, a creative job. The 


k sets up some guideposts along the way and insists that the goal is 
worth while. This is a book worth reading. 


HENRY I. CHRIST 


e 


LANGUAGE IN SOCIETY—THE LINGUISTIC REVOLUTION aN 
SOCIAL CHANGE by M. M. Lewis. Social Sciences Publishers, 1243. 


This book deals with the Linguistic Revolution of our time. The ponti 
of literacy and of broadcast speech makes it possible for all men, at the 
same moment, to listen to the same voice or read the same words. ; 

What are the effects of this Linguistic Revolution on the life of man 
kind? The author describes the relation of language to social unity y7 
social conflict. The first part of the book surveys the gradual initiation O° 
the individual into the community in which he lives, a process that con 
tinues from infancy to manhood. This is followed by an analysis O ction 
functioning of language and its relation to thought, feeling and @ ete 
in and between societies. The last part of the book discusses conct 
instances of these functions of language today: the mutual effects 
economic, political, and social changes and the Linguistic Revolution l 
_ The book presents an illuminating view of language as the, sume is 
instrument of the human community; so that the more our social © 


(e 
of 
dominated by machines, the greater th tion to the place 
caa greater the need for atten 


70 


‘ yoKS 
- quotable statements, for te 


achers especially, are: 
Tito this world, already literate, comes + » are: 
ed, a change perhaps of greai signs ome renascence of the spoken 


* * 






to speak instead of writing, to hear what is said 
Aye is written, to listen to the same words at the sam 
i piudes of others, to speak at the same time to 
ling for a few in each successive generation: 
[urn once again to the spoken word as a Hd ot of communication 

wr centuries of the growing use of the written works; ... these are 
\gsformations of human conduct, which must affect thought, feeling and 
‘pulse as well as overt behaviour. They are much more than a Linguistic 
wolution. They are a part of vast chan es —only the beginnings of 
lich we can as yet ai i the social life of mankind. 

% * 

-= (Hitler at once recognized that in our day authority is with bhim who 
„ command the dissemination of words. He said, "I know that men 
nto be won over less by written word than by the spoken, that every 
‘portant movement in the world owes its growth more to the great 
yakers than to the great writers.” 


instead of reading 
e time as uncounted 
all men instead of 
or the leaders of men 


* * 

|For these, for whom reading has become a drug, continued recourse 
‘which has numbed the first keenness of response, a new stimulant is 
xessary—the orator, the vibrations of his personality magnified by the 
 M-speaker. 

§ w * * 

The press and the radio, while making men more open to control by 
Pe who command these sources of power, at the same time provide 
ers and listeners with the munition of resistance to control. Freedom 
[heech may be the source not of unity but of disunity ina li 
} Dr, Lewis is Director of the Institute of Education at University Lob'ces, 
pingham, 

)42RAHAM TAUBER 


MER OF INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM, edited by Howard Mum- 
[rd Jones. Harvard University Press, 1949. 191 PP. 


ln this stimulating volume Professor Jones has gabera S freedom 
ocuments that reflect man’s struggles for la e 3 

(@ the year 1605, when Francis Bacon issued = 
Pening” to 1949 when James R. Killian, Jt., ‘Struik against charges of 
Ttute of Technology defended Professor Dir nn Stuart Mill, l 
“nunism. John Milton, Thomas Jefferson, ee thinkers 
Ason, and Justice Oliver Holmes, Jr. are am 


i ection. 
RE works are represented in this provocative “ian tothe issues an d 
selection is preceded by a brief aBer isi, It is significant 
A stances that impelled the writer to exp! ding James 


inclu 
first five selections are by college prof essors, 
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nant of Harvard and Robert Maynard Hutchins of the Tn; 
a ian and have been written since 1947. Does this ment that 

our universities are the front line fighters for intellectual freedom? 

our fearless, cool academicians bear the brunt of battle because the t 
radio, and political leaders prefer to avoid or straddle controversial issues? 
Thomas Jefferson’s “First Inaugural Address” and “Bill for Establish. 
ing Religious Freedom” are solid Americana. One wonders why there 
isn’t more like it. Why is the account of John Peter Zenger’s Struggle for 
the freedom of the press p out and = were the writings of Henry 
avid Thoreau about the right to private opinions omitted; | ir. 
D The period covering the years Ca 1786 to 1894 is not represented he Antiquarian s Comer 

by any American writer in Professor Jones’ anthology. Surely in those gL 
years the struggle for intellectual freedom shook the cauldron in which | tenet 
wars, slavery, labor strife, and struggles for public education 


= and suffrage 
combined their products to yield the political and social character which 


is America today. 
The selection of the contents of this worthy volume could have been _ 
made with a better sense of historic balance. All the writers quoted from — 
the period before 1900 are British, with the exception of Thomas Jeffer- 1 
son. Of fifteen excerpts, covering a period of about three hundred and a 
fifty years, five are concerned with the years after 1947. Were there not | 
great fighters for intellectual freedom in non-English speaking countries? _ 
Surely Voltaire, Galileo, and several others could have been qosa aay 
A period of one hundred and fifty years elapsed between the writings 
of Milton and Jefferson, though these articles are next to each other. Why 
devote five pages to both of Thomas Jefferson’s works and twenty-five to 
John Milton's “Areopagitica”? Granted that the latter is a literary classic, 
still its style is ponderous and its contribution to the main idea is not as | 
effective as Jefferson’s. s 
Primer of Intellectual Freedom is a worthy book despite its minor de- 
ects. It is especially needed today when in the heat and strife of apa i l 
ment, powerful antagonists are tempted to stifle freedom of thought m a 
than to risk defeat by a fair contest on the field of intellectual battle. — ; 
fessor Jones’ work is a heartening reminder that today, as in times £00 | 


by, thinking people have to wage wats of ideas and that a correct idea will 
win out in the end. , 


WILLIAM B. REINER 
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